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THE HELLENIC FACTOR IN THE EASTERN 
- PROBLEM. 


ROBABLY for the first time during two thousand years, the 
silence of the Pnyx at Athens was broken a few weeks 
ago by the stir of an assembly comprising, as we are told, about 
ten thousand persons.* It had been preceded elsewhere, for 
example in Zante, by a similar and not much smaller meeting. It 
is interesting for us Englishmen to observe both the Greeks and 
the Romans of to-day following, like ourselves, the traditions of 
their remote forefathers, and handling matters of prime public 
interest in public assembly. In the millennium preceding the long 
term. which I began by naming, such a proceeding would have 
been regular and familiar in any part of Greece. 
The object of this rather notable gathering was to put forward 
a claim on behalf of the Hellenic provinces still in servitude, and 
not permitted even to speak authentically for themselves. The 
claim is for an equal share in the emancipation, which has been 
demanded in various quarters on behalf the Slavonic subjects of 
the Ottoman Power. The meeting was first addressed. by the 
Professor of History in the University of Athens, who advanced 
this among his claims to speak on the occasion—that he had seen 
his brother and his brother-in-law beheaded, his father and his 
uncle hung. He noticed the general grounds, on which those of 
his own race are entitled to no less favourable consideration than 
. their brethren in misfortune farther north. He noticed also the 


* Compte Rondu de l’Assembléo, &e. Athènes, 1876. 
VOL, XXIX. B 
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great distinction between them: “The Slavs have risen, tils year, - 
the Greeks have not.” And the distinction is most important. 
Repudiating heartily the doctrines of the supreme right of over- 
bearing might, which still appear to find some countenance among 
us, I must still admit a material difference between those who show 
that their enfranchisement is required for the general tranquillity 
and those who do-not. - It is much, if right be done in the first- 
mentioned class of cases; for Human Justice is ever lagging after 
Wrong, as the Prayers of Homer came limping after Sin.* Even 
to the great Healer, during his earthly walk, the “sick folk ” were 
brought. Gratuitously to search out all the woe of those who 
suffer in silence and inaction, desirable as it might be, is scarcely 
within the conditions of human strength. : 
But this is not disputed by the Greeks of, or beyond, the Kingdom. 
It appears to be met by a plea‘ of fact which, if it can be made 
good, is relevant and important. It is thus stated ak Professor 
Papparrhigopoulos :— a i 
. “The Powers have made use of every means to repress the disposition 
of the Greeks to war, by promising that the Greek’ nation, which for the 
time refrained from complicating the situation, should at "the settlement 
obtain the same advantages as the Slavs.”+ 
Professor Kokkinos, following in the discussion, says that free 
Greece, loyal to the Powers of Europe, had encouraged their 
Brethren still in servitude to rely on those Powers; and that Europe 
had praised the prudence and patiencet which were exhibited 
accordingly.. The Minister Coumoundouros, in reply to a deputa- 
tion appointed by the assembly, encourages them to hope that the 
enlightenment of the Porte, and the humanity of Europe, will not 
. drive them to embrace the belief that the gates of Justice may be 
shattered, but opened never.§ a) 
Of the steps thus alleged, to have been taken by the European 
Governments, the public, and also the Parliament, of this country 
- are, I apprehend, up to this time in ignorance. It does not appear 
to me that such steps, if taken, were necessarily wrong, or that, in 
_ the midst of the existing complications, it must have been wrong 
to postpone a statement of their nature. : We have indeed, in the 
Parliamentary Papers of 1876,|| a communication from the Consul 
at Caneia, affirming the existence of general and deep-seated dis- 
content ‘in-Crete, together with the draft, of a large measure of 
change proposed. by the Christians; but there is no indication of 
opinion, or account of any steps taken, at the Foreign Office. 
T have thus stated the claim put forward by the Greeks them- 
selves to a hearing at the Conference of the Powers on Eastern 
affairs, if such a Conference should be held. There are signs, 


* TL ix. 498. ` t Compte Rendu, p. 6, f Ibid, p. 14 
§ Compte Rendu, p. 22. l] No, 3, p. 284, 
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. which render it more or less probable that they may proceed to 
‘substantiate their claim by voies de fait. In any alternative it is 
not wise to attempt to get past the present disturbance without 
-giving their existence even a thought. . 


“Tt will but skin and film the ulcerous place.”* 


For months the Christians of Turkey, other than Slav, have been 
‘out of sight and out of mind. It certainly is not too early to 
examine a, little into their cases. 

There are four Christian races under the dominion of the, Porte. 
‘The question of the Slavs is going to the Conference, or the 
sword. The case of the Wallachs of Roumania is happily disposed 
of; one of the greatest and best results of the Crimean War. The 
case of the Armenians, who, like the Wallachs, are stated to be 
four millions, is presented argumentatively in a Mémoiret dated 
October, 1876, and laid before each of the Great Powers. The 
more proximate case of the Hellenic provinces of European 
‘Turkey is that which I shall now endeavour to unfold. And this 
not only because it is the portion of the house next to the present 
conflagration, and most likely to be caught by it; but also because 
the history of the proceedings, through which the Kingdom of free 
' Greece was established, affords most interesting precedents, and 
an admirable guidance for any Government, or representative of 
a. Government, desirous to deal with the great Eastern problem in 
the spirit of the best traditions of his country. On their title to be 
dealt with by the Conference I do not presume absolutely to pro- 
nounce. We may see applied to these populations the maxim— 


* The voice of any people is the sword 
That guards them; or the sword that beats them down.” 


T cordially hope that it will be deemed wise and just to consider 
their case. But without prejudging the point, I proceed to sketch 
in.outline the most material parts of an interesting history. 
In common with the Italians, but in a still more conspicuous 
degree, the Greeks have been remarkable among men alike for 
. the favours and the spite of fortune. And it is no wonder if, 
amidst many difficulties and discouragements, and even such dis- 
_ -couragements as arise from defects and vices of their own, they 
-cling to the belief that the severity of their trials is in truth a 
presage.of a happy and distinguished future, acting like the flame 
of the furnace on the metal which is to issue from it. The fall of 
‘the race was indeed from so great a height, and to such a depth 
of misery, as is without parallel in history. The first stage of 
their descent was when they c came under the Roman dominion. 


* Hamlet iii. 4. 
t Mémoire sur la situation actuelle des Arméniens of sur lour avenir. Dated from 
‘74, Lancaster Gate, London, . į Tennyson’s Harold, 
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But Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit. This first reverse was miti- 
gated by the majesty of the Power to which they succumbed, and 
by a continuous intellectual reign; such that, when Christianity 
went forth into thé world, no sooner had it moved outwards from 
its cradle in Jerusalem, than it assumed the aspect of a Greek e 
religion. That aspect it bore for centuries. In the Greek tongue, 
and by minds in which the Greek element predominated, was. 
moulded that Creed, which still remains the intellectual. basis of 
the Christian system. In the second century, it was still the 
ruling Christian tongue in Rome, where Pope Victor was the first 
who wrote in Latin on the business of the Church.” Perhaps the 
greatest measure, ever accomplished by a single man at a single 
stroke, was the foundation of Constantinople; whose empire sur- 
vived, by a thousand years, that of the elder Rome. Here, too 
Greek influences acquired ascendency: and we ought to wonder, 
not so much at the final fall of the great city, as at its long 
survival ; a survival, only brought to its term by the appearance 
on the stage of foes far more formidable than those, before whom 
Italy and its proud capital had licked the dust. 
But, all this time, numerosa parabat excelse turris tabulata. When 
still the exclusive mistress of the most refined learning of the 
world, she was called to bear, in common with other not yet 
patrician races, the fearful weight of the Ottoman yoke. By the ` 
far-sighted cruelty of Mohammed II., the aristocracy of the Greek 
lands was completely swept away. They exhibited, indeed, no ‘vase 
` like that of the general apostasy of the landholders in Bosnia: the 
repetition of this infamy on a smaller scale in Crete took place at a 
much later period. Greeks were not only deprived of their natural 
leaders; they were assailed at every point, and in the very citadel 
of the family life, by the terrible exaction of the children-tribute. 
Not only was the system indicated by that phrase a most cruel and 
wicked one on the part of the conquerors who invented it, but it 
_ carried with it an amount of degradation to the sufferers who bore 
it, such, ‘perhaps, as never was inflicted even on African slaves. 
Endured at first in the stupidity of terror, it laid wide and deep, 
during the two centuries for which it lasted, the foundations of 
baseness, and it is probably not too much to say that two centuries 
since its cessation} have not yet everywhere effaced its effects, 
- Nor is effeminacy, especially where thus engendered, a guarantee - * 
for humanity. The fathers who gave over the bodies and souls of 
their children to, the tyrant were, thus far, sunk into the region of 
the brutes, and acquired of necessity something of that babit of 
mind which is as ready upon occasion to enforce the law of 
violence, as to cringe before it. l 


* Döllinger, Hippolytus und Kallistus, chap. i. p. 28, Plummer’s Translation, p. 25. 
t Finlay’s Greece, from 1453 to 1821, pp. 194, 195. 
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While such was the condition of the Greek race, considered on 
the side of their Ottoman masters, their horizon was not a whit less 
black in every other quarter. There is no chapter of history 


* more disgraceful to Western Christendom, than that which exhibits 


the conduct of its various Governments with respect to the entrance 


* of Turkish rule into Europe, and its continuance there. It made, 


indeed, vigorous and even noble efforts to repel the invaders; but 
this was when the Turks, having overrun that portion of the 
South of Europe which adhered to the Oriental Church, began at 
length to menace, and to some extent to occupy, European 
ground within the precinct of the Latin Communion. These 
efforts were ultimately successful; but it was only towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, that the danger could be said to 
have passed away from Western Europe. And it was during the 
same period, which witnessed the great overthrows of the Turks at 
Vienna (1685) and Peterwaradin (1717), that they were allowed to 


_add to their empire by wresting Crete from the Venetians, and by 


finally recovering the Morea. The efforts made by Venice were 
remarkable as proceeding from so small a State, confident only in 
maritime resources; but they were neither liberating nor crusading 
efforts, so far as the Christian populations were concerned. They 
were commercial and territorial; and if the civil yoke which 
they imposed were lighter than that which they removed, it was 
sometimes found that they carried with them a new stumbling- 
block in the shape of religious rivalry,* whereas the Turks were, as 
a rule, in regard to questions between one form of Christianity 


` and another, supremely impartial. At all events we find that, 


when the long war waged in Crete ended in 1669 with its sur- 


‘ 


render to the Porte, the Greek population of the island, who might _ 


have given the victory to Venice, did not think it worth their 
whilet to bestir themselves for the purpose. In general, either 
Europe was indifferent to the subjugation of Eastern Christendom, 
or at any rate, governed ‘by their selfish jealousies, the Powers 
could not agree on the division of so rich a spoil,t and therefore 
they suffered a very unnatural oppression to endure. 

But even political jealousy was not so keen and sharp-eyed an 
enemy as ecclesiastical ambition. Of this we have the most extra- 
ordinary proof in the letter addressed by Pope Pius II. to Mahomet II. 
shortly after the capture of Constantinople. The Pontiff exhqrts 


- the victorious Sultan (1461) to embrace Christianity, and not only 


promises, upon that condition, to confer on him, by virtue of his 


-own apostolical authority, the legitimate sovereignty of all the 


countries he had conquered from the Grecks, but engages to use 


* Gordon’s History of the-Greck Revolution, i. p. 9. 
+ Finlay’s Greece, p. 132. 
} Pichler, Geschichte der Kirchlichen Trunnung, i. 500. 
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him for the re-establishment over those countries of the supremacy 
of the Papal Chair. Tuum brachium, he says, in cos imploraremus, qui’ 
` jura Ecclesi Romane nonnunquam usurpant, et contra matrem suam 
cornua erigunt.” Such was the consolation administered, on the 
Christian side and from the highest quarter, to those: crushed under : 
the calamity of Ottoman domination. It was their peculiar fate. 
to be smitten’on one cheek because they were Christians, and on 
the other because they were not Latin Christians. Had it not’ 
been, says Dr. Pichler, the learned historian of the Schism, for’. 
the religious division of East and West, the Turks never could 
have established their dominion in Europe.t Finlay tells us that 
‘Greeks, prosecuting their calling as merchants in the West, used 
actually to assume the’ disguise of Turks, in order to secure’for 
themselves better treatment than they could have received as. 
Eastern Christians.t And yet we learn from the same author, that- 
they suffered heavily for.their supposed identity of religious pro- 
fession with the Latins. The Moors, expelled from Spain, and 
taking refuge in the East, might not unnaturally pay off, when 
. they found themselves in the ascendant, some of their old scores; 
part, at least, of what they had suffered from the victorious Chris-- 
- tians of Spain. But the Jews also migrated in large numbers at 
the same time to the same quarter, and took a very high social 
position in the East as merchants, bankers, and physicians. 

“They were eager,” says Finlay, “to display their gratitude to the- 
Ottomans, and the inhuman cruelties they had suffered from the Inquisi- 
tion made them irreconcilable enemies of the Christians.”§ 

Nor was this all. The Turks did not long enjoy a maritime superi-- 
ority corresponding with their military power by land. They had 
not nautical in the same high degree as soldierly aptitudes, and they 
were greatly dependent for manning their ships on the Greeks, of" 
whom they had 25,000 in the fleet defeated at Lepanto. Therefore- 
the seas afforded the means of constant irregular attack on Turkey.. 
They were covered with pirates; and the religious orders of St. 
John and St. Stephen found it a meritorious as well as profitable 
occupation to pursue buccaneering practices on the coasts of the 
countries and islands, which were mainly inhabited by the Greek 
race; asin so doing they were assailing the territories of the infidel, 

and ‘diminishing his power. The Greeks were commanded into 
Turkish, and kidnapped into Christian, galleys. Barbary competed 
in these lawless practices. Devastation was spread over the coasts 
of Greece, which often became uninhabitable ; || and this plague 
“was not extirpated, until the epoch of political redemption came. 

Nor was this singular complication of calamities materially 

relieved by the fact, that Greek intelligence had been largely drawn. 


* Pichler, i. 501, t Finlay’s Greece, p. 186. | Ibid. pp. 106—118, 
+ Ibid, i, 498. - § Ibid. p. 1382. i 
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upon to bring up to par the scantier supply of Turkish brains. 
Among the Viziers and other governing Turks no small numbers 
were of Greek extraction or mixed blood, but no trace of this | 
relationship seems easily perceivable in their conduct. Still more ' 
remarkable was the creation of the class of Phanariots, so called 
from the Phanar, a quarter of Constantinople which they inhabited; 
an artificial aristocracy,” in whom selfish interests left little room 
for the growth of traditional feelings, so that their services to 
themselves were boundless, but to their nation rare. The opening 
for promotion tended to stir the desire for education so congenial 
to Hellenes, but as tax-gatherers the offivial Greeks were often 
the instruments of tyranny in detail; and a numerous body, pos- 
sessed of influence, while on the whole they used it' somewhat to 
alleviate oppression, at least in Greece, yet acquired an interest in 
supporting that Ottoman domination, upon which they personally 
throve.f 

To the Greek race at large, these calamities were not only of an 
afflicting, but also of a most corrupting character. The song of 
Homer witnesses that the mild slavery of the heroic ages took 
away half the manhood of a man.{ But the slavery (for this it 
really was) imposed by the Ottoman Turk, not only substituting 
will for law, but mutilating the sacred structure of the family, and 
clothing the excesses of tyrannical power with'the awful sanctions . 
of religion, was such as to take away even half the remaining 
virtue of a slave. It seems indisputable that the effect was to 
corrode very seriously the character of the race.§ The fetter that 
eats into the flesh eats also into the soul. God made man free, 
yet doubtless in- foresight of the mischiefs that would result from 
the abuse of freedom. The abuse of it is fault and guilt, but the 
loss of it is mutilation. Under Ottoman rule, and in exact pro- 
portion as.it was unqualified and unresisted, together with intel- 
lectual, moral, and domestic life, the sense of nationality, and the 
desire of recovery, sank to the lowest ebb. 
` One treasure only remained to the Greek through the long 
night of his desolation ; it was “the pearl of great price.” Setting 
aside the involuntary victims of the children-tribute, only a most 
“Insignificant minority of the Christian races, or at least of the greater 
part of them, submitted to purchase by apostasy|| immunity from 
suffering, with free access to the pleasures and advantages of life; 
especially to that most intoxicating and corrupting pleasure, the 
power of simple domineering over our fellow-creatures. That. 
faith, which ought to bear fruit in the forms of all things fair and 
noble and humane, shrank into itself, as it often shrinks in. cases” 


* <A fictitious and servile noblesse.”— Gordon, Greek Revolution, i. p. 34. 
Ț Ibid. 293—296, $ Od. xvii. 322. 
§ Gordon’s History of the Greek Revolution, i i, 32, 33. {| Ibid. i..83. 
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less unhappy; and slept through the icy winter of many genera- 
tions. But a twinkling light still marked the habitation it had 
not deserted; and it abode its time, bearing within itself the 
capacity and promise of a resurrection to come. While we admit 
and deplore the deep gloom of ignorance, and the widespread 
ravages of demoralization, let there also be a word of tribute 
rendered to the virtue of one heroic endurance and persistency, 
which is without parallel in the history of Christendom. 

` If we look to the means by which this great result was 
achieved, I cannot but assign the utmost value to the fact that 
even the popular services of the Eastern Church appear to be 
profusely charged with matter directly drawn from Scripture, and 
that access was thus given to a fountain of living waters, even 
where the voice of the preacher was unheard, and books were 
almost unknown. Thus the ministration of the Christian rites 
was kept in some relation with that action of the human intel- 
ligence, which they encourage and presuppose. But I think that 
the impartial student of history must also admit that, in these 
dismal circumstances, the firmly knit organization of the Christian 
clergy rendered an inestimable service, in helping the great work 
of conservation. And itis not without interest to remark how 
many circumstances’ favour -the belief that’ in this work the 
largest share belonged not to the monk in his cloister, or the 
bishop on his throne, but to the secular, or, as they are now called, 
the working clergy. The institution of marriage made and kept 
them citizens as fully as the members of their flocks: and “ chill 
poverty,” if it “repressed their noble rage,” removed them from 
the temptations, to which the higher clergy were ‘exposed by their 
often close and questionable relations with Constantinople. Mr. 
Finlay, who has exposed the results of this contact with, to say 
the least, an unsparing hand, has nevertheless placed upon record 
the following remarkable judgment :— 

“The parish priests had an influence on the fate of Greece quite. 
incommensurate with their social rank. The reverence of the peasantry 
for their Church was increased by the feeling that their own misfortunes 
were shared by the secular clergy. . . . To their conduct we must sur ely 
attribute the confidence, which the agricultural population ’retained in the 
promises of the Gospel, "and their firm persistence in a persecuted faith. 
The grace of God operated by human means to preserve Coritani 
under the domination of the Ottomans.”* 

Let us now consider how the door of hope was opened, and the 
opening gradually widened, for the race. The decay and extinc- 
tion of the children-tribute, in the seventeenth century, is to be 
considered as the removal of an insurmountable obstacle to all 
recovery. The contact with Venice, even in political subordination, 
maintained variously at various times, and never wholly lost in the 


* Finlay’s Greece, p. 181. 
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(so-called) Ionian Islands until the extinction of the long-lived 
Republic, may at least have tended to maintain some sense of a 
common life, and common interests, with the rest of Christendom. 
The gradual loss by the Turks of their military supremacy was at 
least a negative advantage, a remote source of hope, to those 
whom they held in servitude. Some admissions, too, must be 
made on behalf of Turkey. Whether to avoid trouble, or for what- 
ever reason, in certain districts, as in the Armatoliks, in Maina, in 
Sphakia, a more or less wild local independence was permitted to 
subsist. And candour compels us to confess that the gradual 
inroads of Russia, with its rising power, upon the Ottoman Empire,’ 
and its active interference in the Danubian Principalities, sug- 
gested in idea the figure of a deliverer rising on the far horizon. 

In the peculiar case of Chios, the large principles of local self- 
government, established under the Genoese trading company of 
the Giustiniani, were respected by the Sultans after the conquest 
of the island in 1566. , It became the home of comparative security 
and prosperity. It retained this character until the epoch of 
the Greek Revolution, when all, or nearly all, was quenched in 
blood by a massacre even more sanguinary, though apparently in 
some respects less fiendish, than the Bulgarian massacres of the 
present year. By this condition of relative freedom, continued 
through generations, the inhabitants of the island rose to a 
superior level of intelligence; and it is indeed a remarkable fact, > 
that Chios has supplied the chief part of those mercantile families, 
so full of intelligence, enterprise, and shrewdness, who have given 
in our day to Grecian commerce its very prominent and powerful | 
position in the West, as well as in the East, of Europe. What a 
lesson, on the comparative results of servitude on the one hand, and 
even a very modest share of freedom with order on the other! 

When the Morea returned, by the Peace of Passarowitz in 1718, 
under Turkish dominion, the cessation of the children-tribute had 
for some time removed a powerful check upon the growth of the 
population, and the system came at least partially into vogue of 
commuting the personal services of the rayah, and exactions in 
kind, for money payments of fixed amount.* In the eighteenth 
century, and the nineteenth down to the time of the Revolution, 
the population of the Morea would appear to have increased from 
200,000 (1701) f to twice that number. 

The consequence: of this rising energy was soon exhibited in 
the activity of Russian influence, and in the readiness with which 
welcome was accorded to the rather selfish plans of Catherine II. 
In 1770, her agents procured a revolt in the Peloponnesos and 
in Crete, but with the avowed intention of bringing them under 
the crown of the Empress. The result, as might be expected, 

* Finlay’s Greece, p. 281. + Ibid. p. 287. ł Ibid. p. 308. 
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was discouraging; and in the peace of Kainardji, which did so 
much to extend Russian power’ and influence over the Christians 
of Turkey in general, no other care was taken of the Greeks than 
the insertion of a clause of amnesty, which was left to execute 
itself; a process which requires no exposition in detail.* They 
shared, however, in principle, and they had qualities enabling them 
to turn to peculiar account, the strange but very valuable privi- 
leges of the Barat, under which Ottoman subjects, residing in 
Ottoman territory, obtained a charter of denaturalization, and - 
the privileges of the subjects of some friendly power, to whom 
their allegiance was transferred.| But.the time soon arrived 
when the Greeks began to feel the moral influence of the French 
Revolution, of growing commerce, and of the improvements 
effected in their language by progressive approximations to the 
ancient standard. By the time of.the Treaty of Vienna, they had 
‘so far imbibed the spirit and sense of nationality, that it is ‘said 
disappointment was felt on its being found that nothing was done 
for the Greek race. The influence of the mischievous combina- 
tion, which daringly assumed the name of the Holy Alliance, was 
undisguisedly adverse to them. The Congress of Laybach, at the 
outset of the Revolution, declared its hostility to every struggle for 
freedom. The Congress of Verona,} which followed closely upon 
the great massacre of Chios, was not roused by sympathy or 
horror to authorize any positive measure or policy against Sultan 
Mahmoud; and the religious sympathies of the Emperor Alexander 
were upon the whole overborne, in the direction of Russian policy, 
by his horror of democracy.§ 

But the opinion and sense of communities ‘had now a larger 
influence than formerly on the course of affairs, and even on the 
action of Governments. The Greeks were advancing in education 
and in wealth, whilst the process of decay had visibly attacked 
the proud Empire of the Ottomans. Courage had revived among 
them, fostered partially by piracy and brigandage, but also by the 
formation of regular military bands, composed from the armatoli, 
or local Christian militia, who, in the strange and anomalous con- 
dition of the Turkish Empire, had been allowed to exercise great 
power in parts of the peninsula, until in later times the centralizing 
operations of the Sultans, endeavouring to cireumscribe their 
action, threw them into an attitude of resistance to the Govern- 
ment, and sometimes into habits of absolute rapine. From the 
materials thus supplied, several regular corps had been constructed 
in connection with various Governments. On the sea, there had 
been formed a race of hardy mariners, who manned the Greek 


* Gordon, i. 31. + Finlay’s History of the Greek Revolution, i. 131. t Ibid. ii. 162. 
§ A different view, to some extent, is taken in Joyneville’s Lifo and Times of 
Alexander I., vol. iii, chapters vi. and vii. 
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trading ships, and knew how to work the guns, that they carried 
for defence against the piracy still infesting, their coasts, “All 
these separate materials were br ought into the possibility of com- 
bination by the Philiké Hetairia ;* a secret society of considerable 
value, in whose bosom lay the seeds of the revolution, waiting the 
day when they should burst from the surface. This combination 
grew out of or replaced a literary institution called the Philomuse 
Society, which, like the agricultural gatherings at a more recent 
period in Italy, appears to have cloaked its aims under.a title 
calculated to avert suspicion. The Hetairia had a decided relation 
to Russian influence, as well as to Greek independence, but to 
influence of a popular kind, such as we have witnessed in very 
energetic operation during the present year. All the European 
Governments were alike hostile at the time. Still in the case of 
Russia there was this difference, that the Hellenes might not 
irrationally regard her as the natural enemy of their enemy. The 
ramifications of this society were wide, and its. uses, at least its 
preliminary uses, would seem to have been considerable.t 

It was not, however, by the advised counsel of the conspirators 
that the time of the outbreak was finally determined; but by the 
war between Sultan Mahmoud and his formadable vassal, Ali 
Pacha of Joannina in Albania, which appeared to offer an oppor- 
tunity for action too tempting to be slighted. It was in the year 
1821, and in the region of the Principalities, that the movement 
began; but it was essentially Greek,t and could only live and 
thrive on its own soil. In Southern Greece it commenced, with fatal 
energy, in a widespread massacre of the dispeitsed Mussulman popu- 
lation. It rose to nobler efforts, and to great exploits; but I am not 
required to attempt, for the present purpose, the details of military 
history. It offers in detail a chequered picture of patriotism and 
corruption, desperate valour and weak irresolution, honour and 
treachery, resistance to the Turk and feud one with another. 
Its records are stained with many acts of cruelty. And yet who 
can doubt that-it was upon the whole a noble stroke, struck for 
freedom and for justice, by a people who, feeble in numbers and 
resources, were casting off the vile slough of servitude, who 
derived their strength from right, and whose worst acts were 

, really in the main due to the masters, who had saddled them not 

only with a cruel, but with a most demoralizing, yoke?§ Among 
the propositions, which seem to be applicable to the facts collec- 
tively, are these: first, that it lay beyond the power of Turkey to 
put down the rebellion, without the aid of Ibrahim’s ability and of 

* Gordon, i, 42; Finlay, i. 120. 

t Finlay and Gordon seem to differ much in tkeir estimates of the efficiency of the 
Hetairia. $ Finlay, i. 169. 


§ See, on this subject, a noble passage from Lord Russell’s Memoirs of the Affairs of 
Europe, which is ates by tho Bulgarian Deputies at p. 25 of their recent pamphlet. 
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the Egyptian forces :* secondly, that gratitude for what Greece 
had once been and done produced much foreign aid, especially in 
the noble forms of individual devotion, as from Byron, Church, 
Gordon, Hastings, and others: thirdly, that the efforts made would 
have been ineffectual to achieve a complete deliverance, without 
foreign assistance of another sort. 

Every traveller in Greece and its islands will speedily learn 
that upon the list of virtues obliterated from, or rather impaired 
in, the general Hellenic mind, the sense of gratitude is not included. 
Nowhere is it more lively. 

One of the most brilliant names of our political history is also . 
one of the names dearest to the heart of Greece. Itis the name ~ 
of George Canning. Let us now see by what wise and bold 
action that place in the fond and tenacious memory of a country 
and a race was obtained. 

The war of the Revolution reached at first very widely over the 
range of territories inhabited by the Hellenic race, from Macedonia 
to Crete; but after a time came to be contracted, as far as land 
operations were concerned, within limits narrower than those of 
the historical Greek Peninsula.- The moderate capacity and 
indifferent morality, but too observable among the Greek leaders, 
convinced the acute and penetrating mind of Lord Byron that ` 
the difficulties of the enterprise were vast. In August, 1824, 
before Ibrahim. with his Egyptian forces had taken part in the’ 
quarrel, the Greek Government entreated England to take up the 
cause of independence, and frustrate the schemes of Russia. Mr. 
Canning received this letter on November 4th, and answered it 
on the 1st of December. In his reply he only promised that 
Great Britain would mediate, on the request’ of Greece, with 
the assent of the Sultan, a friendly sovereign who had given to 
this country no cause of complaint. The chief importance of this 
answer lay, first, in the fact that it included the recognition of a 
governmentt authorized to act for the Greeks, aud thus of their 
latent right to form themselves into a state: secondly, that it 
indicated a step on which, when taken by them, he would be 
prepared to found further proceedings. He had indeed already, 
in 1823, by a recognition of the Turkish blockade of the Greek 
ports, given to the insurgents the character of belligerents.§ But 
it seems plain on grounds of common sense, although in 1861 the 
question came to be clouded by prepossessions, that a measure of 
this nature ‘is properly determined by considerations of fact, 
rather than of principle. 

In August, 1825, the military pressure, through the invasion of 


* Gordon, ii. 171. : + Finlay’s Greek Revolution, ii. 166; Gordon, ii. 283, 
t Tricoupi, Hellenike Epanastasis, vol. ìii. p. 198. 
§ La Russie et la Turquie, par Dmitri de Boukharow. Amsterdam, 
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the Peloponnesos by the Egyptian force, had become severe: and 
an act, as formal and authoritative as the condition of a State still 
in embryo would permit, then. declared that “the Greek nation 
places the sacred deposit of its liberty, independence, and political 
existence, under the absolute protection of Great Britain.” À 
Mr. Canning at once perceived the full significance of the step; 
and entered upon perhaps the boldest and wisest policy which 
has been exhibited by a British Minister during the present 
century. It did not consist in empty but offensive vaunts of the 
national resources, or loud proclamations of devotion to British 
interests, of which Britons, like other nations in their own cases 
respectively, have little need to be reminded. Neither did it rest 
on those guilty appeals to national fears and animosities, which it 
is too much to expect that the body of a people can withstand 
when they come to them with the sanction of authority. On the 
contrary, its leading characteristic was a generous confidence in 
the good sense, and love of liberty, which belonged to his country- 
men, and a brave and almost chivalrous belief that they would go 
right if their leaders did not lead them wrong. Before Mr. 
Canning took office in 1822, the British Government viewed the 
Greek rebellion with an evil eye, from jealousy of Russia. Accord- 
ing to Finlay,* its aversion was greater than that of “any other 
‘Christian Government.” Its nearest representative, Sir Thomas 
Maitland, well known in the Ionian Islands as King Tom, after 
breaking faith with the people there by the establishment of a 
government virtually absolute in his own hands, endeavoured (but 
in vain) to detect by the low use of espionage the plans, yet in 
embryo, of the Revolution. Nor had any individual more tempta- 
tion to indulge feelings of hostility to the despotic governments 
of Europe, than a Minister, who was more hateful in their eyes 
than any Secretary of State who before or since has held the seals 
of the Foreign Office. But he saw that the true method of pre- 
venting the growth of an exorbitant influence, of disarming 
Russian intrigue, and shutting out the power of mischief, was for 
England to assume boldly her own appropriate office as the 
champion of freedom, and thus to present her figure in the eyes of 
those who were struggling to attain the precious boon. Invested 
with a sole authority by the address of the Greeks, and thereupon 
at once tendering, through Mr. Stratford Canning, his distinguished 
cousin, the mediation of England to the Porte, he at the same 
‘time sought to associate with himself as partner in his office that 
Power, who, as he well knew, had it in her hands either to 
* Greek Revolution, ii, 161; Gordon, i. $15. Also compare Tricoupi, Helleniké 
Epanastasis, i. 339, seqq.; ii. 219; iii. 267. On the change in the English pölicy, and 
its effect, see Tricoupi, iii. 191—194. The majority of Mr. Canning’s Cabinet did not 


sympathize with him: but he had the advantage of a thoroughly loyal chief in Lord 
Liverpool. 
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make or mar his work.* The circumstances were in some 
respects propitious. Alexander, who had been perplexed with 
perpetual balancing: between his: Orthodox sympathies and his 
despotic covenants or leanings, died before the close of 1825: 
and Nicholas, his successor, expended the firstfruits of his young 
imperial energies in repelling the mediation of England as to 
his own quarrel with the Porte, but also in accepting, with all, 
the energy of his nature, that partnership in the patronage of the 
struggling Greeks, which was téndered to him by the Duke of 
Wellington on the part of the British Government.f In Greece 
itself, the effect is described by Tricoupi in few words: ġ ‘EAdas 
ğyyMée dày: all Greece became English.t i 
Had Mr. Canning been a man of infirm purpose, or of narrow 
and peddling mind, he might readily have found excuses for dis- 
claiming special concern in the quarrel between the Sultan and 
his subjects. The party by which Lord Liverpool’s Government 
was supported did not sympathize with that or with any revolt. 
The Philhellenes of England were but a sect, limited in numbers 
and in influence. But, above all, there had been then no ground to 
féar lest Russia, by an affected or real protection, should shut out 
this country from her proper office. Russia had surrendered her- 
self, in the main, to the debasing influence of Metternich.§ She 
had in 1823, in the character of an advocate for the Greek cause, 
produced a plan for dividing the country into three hospodariates, 
to be governed by native rulers, with the fortresses in the hands of 
Ottoman garrisons; and had even alleged, as a ground for its 
adoption, that it highly favoured the principal families, and would 
detach them from the interests of the insurrection. Its single merit 
was, that it covered the entire range of the Hellenic lands; but it 
seemed to give ground for the accusation of Finlay,| that its aim 
was to keep Greek feeling in a state of chronic irritation, and thus 


to perpetuate the need of Russian intervention. At the outset of > 


the war, the attitude of this great State had been one of undis- 
guised hostility.? It not only dismissed Hypsilantes, who com- 


manded in the Principalities, from the Russian army, and gave - 


the necessary consent for the entry of Turkish troops into those 
provinces to put down the insurrection, but it ejected from Russian 
territory, under circumstances of great severity, a hundred and 
f fifty Greeks, who were refused admission into Austria, and into the 
Sardinia of that day, and who only by means of private alms were 
enabled to return to their country.** But Russia had also con- 
_ troversies of its own with the Porte, arising out of the articles of 
_the Treaty of Bukharest (1812), and indirectly those controversies 


* Compare per oupi Helleniké Epanastasis, iii. 278. t Ibid. iv. 2, 3. 
ț Ibid. ii. § La Russie et la Turquie, p. 82. - 
|| Greek Hevolatios, ii.-165. T Ibid, i. 155 seqq: 


** Ibid, ii, p. 166; Gordon; i ii, p. 82. 
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favoured the cause of the insurrection, by requiring Turkish troops 
to be moved upon the northern frontier of the empire. 

It was under these circumstances that Mr. Canning made his 
far-sighted appeal to the Czar. And it was by the concurrence of 
» the two countries that the work received an impetus such as to 
secure success. In the month of April, 1826, an important protocol 
was signed at St. Petersburgh, of which the leading terms are as 
follows. Greece shall be a tributary State, governed by autho- 
rities of its own choice, but with a certain influence reserved to 
the Porte in their appointment. The Greek people shall have the 
exclusive direction of their foreign relations. The lands of Turkish 
proprietors shall be purchased by the State. The Second article 
provides for an offer of mediation with the Porte; and the Third 
for the prosecution of the plan already declared, should the Porte 
refuse the offer. The delimitation of territory is reserved. The 
two Governments renounce, by a happy covenant, imitated in 
1840, and again at the outbreak of the Crimean War, all exclusive 
advantages, and all territorial aggrandisement. Lastly, the con- - 
currence of the other three Great Powers is to be invited.* This 
protocol was followed, through the aid of British and French in- 
fluence, by the Treaty of Akerman, which settled the outstanding 
differences between Russia and the Porte, made further provision 
respecting the Prizcipalities, and re-established in principle the 
autonomy of Servia.t 
_ The offer of mediation agreed on in the protocol was refused 

by the Porte, which now relied on its military successes, and 
which had not to deal with an united Europe ; though the France 
, of the Bourbons, much to its honour, ‘had associated itself with 
the Courts of England and of Russia. The refusal brought about 
the signature, in July, 1827, of the Treaty of London. This 
treaty was the great ornament of the too short-lived administra- 
tion of Mr. Canning, as the policy, which it brought to decisive 
effect, was the crown of all his diplomacy. It provided for a 
renewed offer of good offices to the’ Porte, and for compulsory 
measures to give practical effect, in case of a renewed refusal, to 
the protocol of 1826. But, after not many days, Mr. Canning was 

no more. na S 
Then followed ‘in rapid succession the declaration of a, com- 
pulsory armistice, the consequent destruction of the Turkish fleet 
by the battle of Navarino in November, the dismissal of the Am- 
bassadors from Constantinople, the war declared in April, 1828, 
on Russian grounds, by the Czar, and the advance of his conquering 
armies to the conquest of Adrianople in August, 1829. At that 
point the Emperor Nicholas perceived from many signs, and 
doubtless among them from the attitude of England, the prudence 

* La Russie et la Turquie, pp. 92—94. . } Ibid, p. 95—101. 
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of a halt. But to him and to his country, aided by the good 
offices of Prussia, redounded the final honour of including in the 
Russian Treaty of Peace the provisions of July, 1827. The 
tenth article of the Treaty of Adrianople is the international 
charter of the independent existence of Greece.* Though the 
Sultan had vaguely agreed to the concession before the Treaty, 
at the instance of England and France, yet his willingness to 
comply may be set down, in the main, to the formidable nearness 
of the Russian army. 

A British subject can, as such, find little pleasure in tracing the 
later stages of the history. It is indeed easy to understand why 
in 1829, with Constantinople opened to the Russian armies, the 
British Government should have been disturbed; but itis not so 
easy either to comprehend or to justify the rapid change of tone 
and feeling ‘which followed the accession of the Duke of Wel- 
lngton to power in January, 1828; and which stigmatized the 
battle of Navarino, in the Royal speech at the commencement of 
the session, as an untoward, though it was certainly an unex- 
pected, event, An error, not perhaps more striking, but yet more 
grievous in its consequences, was the narrow amount of territory 
accorded to the new Kingdom, as if to abate at once the high 
hopes and rebuke the noble daring of its people, and to condemn 
the infant State to a deplorable weakness and perpetual tutclage. 

Finlay says with truth that the Revolution of Greece was the 
people’s revolution. They exhibited a tenacity and valour, not 
less than that of the American colonists in their famous revolt, — 
which some despotic sovereigns showed themselves very ready to 
assist. We need not resent that assistance. It brought to a 
sharper and speedier crisis a wat, which would otherwise have 
been interminable, between the two most tenacious and self-reliant 
races in the world. The same service was done to Turkey by the 
Three Powers; and from higher motives. Their abstinence would 
not have replaced the Sultan in a real sovereignty. Fortresses 
taken, armies discomfited, would have seemed to be, but would 
not have been, the end. The mountain and the flood would 
have given refuge to their hardy children, and the contest would 
have been dispersedly but resolutely, maintained by a race, to 
whom as yet, except in the Black Mountain, no equals in valour 
have appeared among the enslaved populations of the East. But 
if this was a notable resemblance, there was. another yet more 
notable contrast, between the cases of America and Greece. The 
populations directly interested were not very different in number. 
Of quick and shrewd intellect there certainly was no lack in 
either. But the solid statesmen, the upright and noble leaders, who 
sprang forth in abundance to meet the need in the one case, were 


* Finlay, Greek Revolution, ii, 222; La Russie ‘et la Turquie, pp. 102—118. 
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sadly wanting in the other. The colonists of America had been 
reared under a system essentially free, and they rose in resent- 
ment against an invasion of freedom but partial and compara- 
` tively slight; the revolted Hellenic population had for four 
centuries been, crushed and ground down under a system, far from 
uniform in a thousand points, yet uniform only in this, thatit was 
fatal to the growth of the highest excellence. It is in and by free- 
dom only, that adequate preparation for fuller freedom can bemade. 

The uneasiness of Greece in its provisional condition, under _ 
Capodistrias as the President of a republican Government, was 
extreme; and diplomacy still did it a service, greater than perhaps 
it knew, in offering, or promoting the offer of, its crown to Prince 
Leopold* of Saxe Coburg, first among the statesman-kings of his 
day, or perhaps his century. He accepted the Hellenic throne; 
but the intrigues of Capodistrias, in representing difficulties, and 
also in creating them, appear to have so far darkened the pros- 
pect as to have brought about his resignation. With that resigna- 
tion passed away the hope of a brilliant infancy for Greece. The 
small-number of princes, disposable for such a purpose as filling 
the Hellenic throne, was probably further reduced by the jealousies 
of reigning families and ‘their States; and though the ayerage 
capacity of the members of royal houses may be considerably’ 
above that of the community at large, but. a very small part, out 
of a very small total, can be expected to rise to the standard of 
faculty and character required in order to meet the arduous calls 
of the situation. King Otho was neither a depraved nor a 
neglectful sovereign. But he had no conception of free govern- 
ment; the stage on which he had to act admitted only of its 
exhibition in Lilliputian proportions: there were no indigenous 
statesmen suited to supply his deficiencies. Strangers were brought 
in for ministers; the spirit of faction, and, worst of all, of foreign 
faction, prevailed at the centre; absolutism was the medicine 
applied to the infirmities of the country; weakness and disorder 
werethe result. And when a Constitution was established in 1843, 
it was alike premature and defective, both in itself, and in thatit had 
to be worked bya sovereign incapable of comprehending it. In 1862 
the patience of the people was finally exhausted, and King Otho dis- 
appeared. Perhapsit is only asfrom that year, that free Greece ought 
to be considered as put upon its trial, And even when the stage was 
thus cleared, and a sovereign of promise was at length secured for 
the country, it was the promise of boyhood only, and more years had 
to pass before the young King George attained the years of action. 

This outline, so general and so slight, would require, of course, 
correction as well as development if made applicable to details. 
But some, review of the past is necessary, in order to secure a fair 

` & Finlay, ii. 224; Txicoupi, iv. 380, 381. 
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chance of judging rightly of the present. And here we encounter 
a school of thought, whose maxim it is that the emancipation of 
Greece has resulted in a total failure. Let me now first show that 
competent judges have not thought so, and afterwards ask, whether 
this sentence of sweeping condemnation is warranted by the facts. 
The Seven Islands, which bore the name of the Septinsular 
Republic, are scattered along the coast from Epirusto the extreme _ 
south of the Morea. They are independent in thought and feeling 
of one another, and in the partition of the offices of government, 
under the British Protection, a keen rivalry prevailed. No one 
probably will be found to hold, that that chapter of our history is 
worthy of its general strain. Sometimes, when we preached consti- 
tutional doctrine to Continental sovereigns, the case of the Ionian 
Islands was cast in our teeth. It was at one time my duty to 
study carefully the history of the connection, and I must say that, 
though the general intentions of the Protecting Power were 
‘good, the reproach was in various respects well deserved; -even 
down to a period, when King Tom and his system ‘had been ap- 
‘parently repudiated. To share a common subordination is not a . 
principle of common life. The islands had no other principle, 
except one, that of their Hellenic nationality. And this, which was 
a realityand an honour,some Englishmen were led absurdly to deny, 
because the Italian.language was in use among the ruling class, 
with a very limited infusion, if any, of Italian blood. Why did we 
not, on the establishment of a free Greeee, seize the opportunity 
of putting an end to a relation manifestly provisional, and relieving 
them and ourselves from a position false from the root upwards, 
by allowing them to take their natural ‘place as part of the newly 
constituted State ? l 
The question appears a reasonable one; yet we have no reason , 
' to suppose that even Mr. Canning contemplated such a measure.. 
It is probable, that he found himself bound hand and foot by a 
military tradition, supposed to draw its origin from the great 
Napoleon. If Napoleon did indeed teach, as is said, the great 
military value of Corfu, it would be interesting to observe at what 
period of his career he promulgated the doctrine. ` Was it after, 
‘or was it before, six or eight thousand of his veteran troops under: 
Berthier were neutralized, for all the years from the French còn- 
quest to his abdication, by a couple (I believe) of small British 
vessels?* Even in the times of sailing ships, and of an artillery 
which has since been not so much improved as transformed, and 
with reference also to the ‘monopolizing schemes of an aggressive 
` power, it may be asked, what element of strength did Corfu secure 


* These troops returned to France in' 1814; and I found it currently stated in the- 
islands, though I have never been able to ascertain the facts, that they were among the- 
very first to join his standard on the arduous occasion of his return from Elba, 
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. for a possessor who had not the command of the sea? and what 
real addition did it make to the military resources of one who had 
it? Of the military burden, for a country like this, of maintaining 
garrisons of six or eight thousand men, whether in Corfu or in the 
islands collectively, it is needless that I should speak. 

No man was more keenly sensitive than Lord Palmerston on: 
subjects connected. with military power, or more alive to the de- 
fective state and qualified progress of free Greece. Yet, in 1862, 
when first the prospect of free government in an effective form 
was opened for that country, he with Lord Russell proposed, and his 
Cabinet promptly agreed, to make arrangements for the surrender 
of the Protectorate, and the incorporation of the Seven Islands with 
the continental State. This was a practical witness to the judg- 
ment passed by that Cabinet, and especially of Lord Palmerston 
and Lord .Russell, on the hopefulness of the future for Greece. 
Had they not had confidence in her prospects, they could not have 
deemed it wise and right to promote the transfer of the Ionian 
population from British protection to the rule of the young King. 

But this was not all. It is within my knowledge that they were 
most desirous, even at that late period, to retrieve the error com- 
mitted at the inception of the Hellenic State by the deplorable 
` restriction of its territory. In no spirit of unfriendliness to the 
Porte, they wished for the assignment of Thessaly and Epiros to 
Greece, subject to the conditions of sovereignty and tribute. Our 

own surrender of the Protectorate gave us, in a measure, occasion 

to consider what arrangements might be most conducive to the 
general tranquillity of the East. Happy would it have been for all 
concerned if these opinions could have taken practical effect. But 
even with Governments the most advanced in.civilization, the 
standard of wisdom as to territorial questions is not uniformly 
high. As gold for individuals, so land has for States, a mere- 
tricious fascination. — 

N othing could at that time have been gained by a public dis- 
cussion of the subject. Indeed, it would have been ungenerous to 
Turkey, then, as was still hoped, seriously engaged i in giving effect 
to the reforms she had so solemnly promised in 1856, to disturb 
the slumbering Eastern Question by mooting a plan of which a. 
refusal, if made known, would have placed her in an invidious 
position. The position is now wholly different. She has herself 
trodden under foot those promises, bought from her with such an 
effusion of Western blood and treasure. She has completely 
liberated for free discussion both friends and foes, and also such 
as, disclaiming either enmity or admiration, believe that her best. 
chance of continuing to hold a position in Europe depends upon the 
speedy adoption of large and liberal arrangements for the virtual 
self-management of internal affairs in some or all of her European 
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provinces. But I deem it also important to redeem, during the . 
‘lifetime of his fellow-labourer, Earl Russell, the memory of Lord 
Palmerston from the wrong done it by those, who believe or argue 
that, if now alive, he would have been found to plead the obliga- 
. tion of maintaining the integrity of the Ottoman Power as para- 
mount to the duty of granting to her afflicted subjects simple, 
broad, and effective guarantees for their personal and civil liberties. 
Mr. Finlay, publishing in 1861 the History of the Greek Revo- 
lution, has complained that the progress of the country in industry 
and population had not then answered to the expectations formed of 
it. But he has nowhere uttered a word to imply that its eman- 
cipation was other than’a great good conferred upon the Hellenic 
race, as well as a gain for Europe by the extinction of a flaming 
element of discord. I haveadverted at various points to the faults, 
in Greece and out of it, which have restricted, but not destroyed, the 
fruits of the Canning policy. Yet let us not conceal from ourselves, 
that real and most important progress has, after all, been achieved. 
At the time of the Revolution, not only did the whole domi- 
nant class, or rather the collected fragments of a dominant 
class, present, as-their leading features, weakness, selfishness, and 
' venality, but the people was partially barbarized, both by servitude, 
and by the professions of the pirate and clepht; so that the war ` 
which they waged was terribly defaced by acts of cruelty. But the 
‘revolutions which they made, and justly made, in 1843 and in 
1862, did them-honour by their freedom from the taint of blood. 
Greece, internally considered, is now an element, not of disturbance, 
but of stability, in the, Levant. As the country does not molest 
Europe, so the people, always sound at heart, do not molest the 
Government; but obey the laws, which, indeed, are borne better, 
perhaps, than they deserve. The evil of transitory ministries and 
shifting majorities is but a secondary symptom; and has often 
found its parallel in our own substantially well-governed, and 
always orderly, Australian colonies. Brigandage has, indeed, been 
greatly favoured both by the nature of the country, and by the 
strong countenance it received from traditions anterior to the 
Revolution, when it wore the guise of patriotism. But it had long 
since become occasional and limited, at the time when England 
‘was shocked and harrowed by a deplorable but single outrage, of 
-a kind from which Italy has been but lately purged, and Sicily, 
we must fear, is not yet purged altogether. The venality, un- 
‘blushing and almost universal among public men at Constanti- 


nople, hides its head in Athens, much as it did in England under . — 


. Sir Robert Walpole. Recently detected in the gross transactions 
between certain ministers and certain bishops, it was brought to 
trial, and severely punished by the regular unbiassed action of 
the Courts. In this small and almost municipal State, the inde- 
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pendence of the Judiciary appears to be placed beyond question ; 
of itself an inestimable advantage. The higher Clergy live in 
harmony with the State, the lower with the people; and the 
correspondence of our Foreign Office would show instances of 
their liberal feeling, such as are likely to exercise a beneficial 
influence upon Eastern Christendom at large. Their union with 
the people at large makes them an important element of strength 
to the social fabric. It was indeed an union cemented by suffer- 
ing. On Easter Day, in April, 1821, the Patriarch Gregorios* was 
arrested in his robes, after divine service, and hanged at the gate 
of his own palace in Constantinople. After three days he was cut 
down, and his body delivered to a rabble of low Jews, who dragged. 
it through the streets, and threw it into the sea. Gordon enumerates 
about twenty Bishops, who were massacred or executed by the 
Turks in the early stages of the Revolution.t As for the priests, 
they suffered everywhere, and first of all.t 

The statistical record, moreover, of the progress of Greece, drawn. 
from public sources, is far from being wholly unsatisfactory. 

The population, which stood in 1834 at 650,000, had risen in 
1870 to 1,288,000; that is to say, it had nearly doubled in thirty-six 
years; a more rapid rate of increase than that of Great Britain, 
and far beyond the ordinary European rate. With the Ionian 
Islands, Greece must now contain a number of souls considerably 
beyond a million and a half. 

In 1830, Greece had 110 schools, with 9,249 scholars. In 1860, 
it had 752 schools, with 52,860 scholars. The University of Athens, 
which in 1837 had 52 students, in 1866 could show 1,182. 

The revenue, which was £275,000 in 1833, was £518;000 in 
1845, and £1,283,000 in 1873; or probably about.a million, after 
allowing for the Ionian Islands. 

For the shipping and trade of Greece, the figur red, though 
‘imperfect, are not unsatisfactory. The number of Greek seamen, 
augmented by the addition of the Ionian Islands, was in 1871 ne 
less than 35,000. But before that annexation they were 24,000: or 
almost three times as many, in proportion to population, as those 
of the United Kingdom. The tonnage is over 400,000 for 187L 
Before the union with the Ionian Islands, the imports and exports 
averaged for 1853-7, £1,546,000; but for 1858-62, £2,885,000. 
For 1867-71 they had risen to £4, 662, 000. That portion of Greek 
trade which is carried on with the United-Kingdom, and which 
was in 1861 £923,000, had risen in 1871 to £2,332,000. 

Neither, then, in a material, nor in a political and social view, is 
there any ground to regret the intervention of the Powers on 
` behalf of Greece. 


* Gordon, i, 187. Finlay, i. 230. Tricoupi, Hellonike Epanastasis, vol. i. pp. 102—107, 
chap. vi. t Gordon, i. 187, 188, 190, 194, 306. } Ibid, i. 192. 
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I will now resume the argument on the future of 'the Hellenic 
subjects of the Porte. 

The title of the Armenians, and of the Hellenic provinces of 
the Ottoman’ Empire, to have their case considered at the 
approaching Conference, is not, as I, have already stated, ana- 
logous to that of the Slavonic countries. For these have exhibited 
_ their claim in the most effective form, by rising against the Sultan, 
and by defeating, in two of them. at least, his efforts to pacify 
them through desolation. Perhaps, in reason, the identity of 
grievance might be taken for granted; but the ‘Hellenes may 
justly be put to the proof. Will their- Jocus standi so far be admitted 
at the Conference, as to allow them the opportunity of making good 
their case? Without prejudice to the general merits, it is plain that 
this admission cannot be withheld, if they are able to sustain, by. 
‘adequate proof, the statements which were boldly assevered at the 
meeting in the Pnyx, but for which the evidence has not been 
. disclosed to the world. Let us suppose, now, the question to 
stand for decision, at a meeting of the Conference, whether its 
care is to extend to. any other than the Slavonic provinces. I will 
proceed to state some ‘reasons, which might well give bias to an 
Englishman in favour of the affirmative; and especially to an 
- Englishman slightly tinctured with Russophabia, or the kindred, 
but more advanced, disease of Turcomania. 

In the first place, it is the judgment of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment that the changes it may be required to make shall extend to 
all the provinces of the empire. It will not be easy for that 
Government to claim that, when the immediate and primary case ` 
of the Slavs has been disposed of, the door shall be closed against 
others, whose equality of title she has herself asserted. Next as 
. -to Russia. It may be doubted whether her interests will render her 
anxious to widen the field of interposition. What generosity may 
` prompt her to attempt, I dare not at present conjecture ;.but, as T 
believe she cannot always be exempt from the selfishness of which 
we ought sometimes to be very conscious in ourselves, so it has. 
Been well. proved that the Emperor and his people are open, 
certainly not less than we are, to the generous emotion which 
has recently; and I believe effectively, thrilled through this island. 

‘With some very limited exceptions on the Austrian frontier, I 
apprehend it to be beyond doubt, that the hopes of the Christians in 
European Turkey have been directed either to this country or to 
Russia. As between the two, there are a variety of circumstances 
which might conceivably direct their hopes either to the one or to 
the other. It is too often and too hastily assumed, that they all 
work in the same line, the line leading towards Russia. My own 
Belief is that these populations would all prefer aid from England, 
if it ‘were to be had: all, even including Slavs and Wallachs. 
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It is true that they yoik are united to Russia bya double tie; the 
Slavs by those of religion and of race, the Wallachs by the tie of 
religion and perhaps of recollection; for, though Russia may have 
used them in her own interest as tools against the Porte, it was to 
her power that they owed those local immunities, which put them in 
-a condition to become, after the Treaty of Paris, a free State. But 
both even of these races have other ties with England: first, in the 
possession or desire of popular institutions; secondly, in that they 
have not to fear from her, even as possible, either absorption or 
aggression, But the Wallachs are happily out of the question ; 
-and as to the Slavs, I feel that it is vain to pursue the discussion 
with special reference to England, after the course which affairs 
thave taken in. 1875 and 1876. 

The present. inquiry is as to the Hellenic races; and here the 
matter stands very differently. Only in a single point have they 
-sympathies which would lead them by preference towards Russia : 
it is the point of religion. Were these countries within the Latin 
‘Church, community of religion might greatly weigh, for it would 
imply some antagonism to all other forms of Christianity. Within 
the Greek,Church this is not so, because it is constituted on the 
original principle of local digtribution, rejects the ‘doctrine and 
practice of supremacy, and claims no jurisdiction beyond its own 
borders. Mr. Finlay speaks of the strong leaning of the Ionian 
population to Russia. This may have been true, and with very 
.good reason for it, in the time of Sir Thomas Maitland; or in the 
Island which, according to Gordon,” “groaned for years under the 

„iron rod of a wretch, whose odious tyranny would have disgraced 
-a Turkish Pacha.” But, by degrees, the treatment of the islanders by 
the English was gr eatly altered for the better. Eighteen years ago, 
I was éngaged in a mission to the Islands, and became convinced 
that the notion of the prevalence of Russian leanings there was 
-altogether visionary ; that the desire of the people was to be Greeks 
in polity, as they were Greeks in blood and feeling, but that as long 
.as they could not be politically Greeks they preferred an associa- 
‘tion with the British Crown to any other association whatsoever. 

Since that time events most important in their bearing on the 
present inquiry have occurred in the department of ecclesiastical 
-affairs. If, on the score of religion, there was then a qualified 
-affinity with Russia, there is now a positive antagonism. The four 
or five millions of Bulgarians, who were then in their traditional 
intercommunion with the patriarchal see of Constantinople, are 
now severed from it by an ecclesiastical schism; and of that 
‘schism Russia is believed by the Hellenic race to have been, 
through its Ambassador, General Ignatieff, the most active and 
powerful fomentor. And this although it has been alleged that, 

* Vol. ip. 318. 
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a master of the finesse of diplomacy, and knowing the blind 
hostility of Ali Pacha to everything proposed or supported by 
Russia, he put the Porte on the side of.the Bulgarians by advisedly 
taking himself the side of the Patriarch.” 

It is remarkable that so little has been said or heard on this 
important subject in the West. The reason is that its direct con- 
sequences have been purely negative. The hundred eyes and 
hundred hands of the Curia were directed from Rome to the Balkan 
Peninsula, in the hope of profiting by the quarrel; but in vain. 
It is hardily asserted that M. Bourée, the French Ambassador, 
supported with all the influence, if not with the wealth, of his 
country, the Papal operations; butin vain.t The eighty or ninety: 
millions of the Oriental Communions, though partially severed in 
communion, and even to a very small extent in doctrine, among 
themselves, form an united and impregnable phalanx as against 
the claims of the Papacy. 

In the original outbreak of the Bulgarian quarrel, we may recog- 
nize on the part of that people a genuine aspiration of nationality. 
Under colour of obtaining more learned and competent men than 
could be found among an uninstructed population, a practice 
had grown up, dating from about a century and a half ago, of 
appointing Greek Fanariote, bishops to Bulgarian sees. The 
demand of Bulgaria was, to take into its own hands the appoint- 
ment of its Bishops, and of a chief Prelate with the title of 
Exarch. If I am correctly informed, it happened in the course 
of this controversy, as of many others, that right changed sides 
as it went on. The Patriarch offered that the Church of Bulgaria, 
like that of Russia and of Greece, should become an independent 
national Church; but stipulated that, like them, it should be 
limited within local boundaries. On the Bulgarian side it was 
contended that wherever there were Bulgarians, constituting a 
local majority, the jurisdiction of the national Church should 
extend. This claim directly traverses the principle of local 
. distribution, on which the Oriental Church claims, in conformity 
with the Ante-Nicene Church, to be founded. The claim was 
refused. Excommunication followed. The Russian Church 
declined to support the sentence of the See of Constantinople. 
Another of the Patriarchs took the same view, and was deposed. 
Russia, having the means in her power, took an active part 
against the successor who was appointed. In a word, although the 
religion of. the Bulgarians remains in doctrine and rites precisely 
what it was before, the tranquil East has been thrown into the 
abyss of ecclesiastical disturbance; and with a chief share in 
producing such a state of things the Russian influence is, whether 
justly or unjustly, credited. It is even stated that by confiscating 

* Attention aux Balkans: Bucharest, 1876, p. 14. ł Tbid. p. 15. 
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the proceeds of estates in Bessarabia, Russia has deprived the 
Patriarch, and the Greek establishments in Roumelia, of a large 
part of their means of subsistence; * not to mention the crowning 
allegation of this fierce Hellenizing adversary, which is that she 
desires to define an ecclesiastical Bulgaria reaching beyond the 
Balkans, in order that she may thus herself - eventually control 
the' mountain passes. 

Now it is with Constantinople that the whole Hellenic race feels 
itself in matters of religion*to be inseparably associated; it is in 
the strictest sense, notwithstanding the undue subserviency to the 
overweening pressure of the Porte which has at times and in 
certain respects lowered the dignity of that great See, an eccle- 
siastical centre to the Hellenic race, which resents every disparage- 
ment inflicted on it. So far therefore as religion is concerned, it 
is at this moment a ground of real and strong revulsion from 
Russia, not of attraction to it. 

No full and accurate view of the questions connected with the 
Christian subjects of Turkey can be obtained without taking into 
count the dualism that subsists among them, as between Hellene 
and Slav. They are sharers in a common religion, and this bond 
of sympathy is primary. They are also sharers in their sufferings ; 
but they are to some extent rivals in their dréams. Between 
them, they conceive themselves to have the heirship of Eastern 
Europe, and have some tendency to clash about the inheritance 
before the day of possession has arrived. The Slav is stronger in 
numbers: the Hellene feels that, during the long and rough night 
of the great calamity, the remaining genius of his race supplied 
the only lamps of light which flickered in the storm and in the 
gloom. As between Helene and Turk, the Czar has borne the 
aspect of a champion: as between Hellene and Slav, he has rather 
the position of a possible adversary ; and all the circumstances of 
the present moment accentuate and sharpen the outlines of that 
position. Only when the place of advocate has been altogether 
vacant, has the Hellenic race been disposed to give to Russia that 
position, The prospect of Russian predominance in the Levant is 
just as oppressive to their rising hopes, as that of a Greek Empire 
at Constantinople is distasteful even to the mighty and wide- 
ruling Emperor of all the Russias. t 

I am arguing for others, rather than myself. I find abundant 
reasons, altogether apart from those which I have last advanced, 
for desiring that the opportunity of the present crisis should be 
used, after meeting its primary necessities, to act more broadly on 
ideas such as were unquestionably and eee held by Lord 


* Attention aux Balkans, p. 21. 
+ The Greek conception of Russian policy is pointedly expressed by Tricoupi, in 
reference to the project of 1823. Helleniké Epanastasis, iii. 189, chap. xii. Also iii, 263 
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. Palmerston and Lord Russell in 1862, and to arrange with the 
Porte for the concession to the Hellenic Provinces of all that may 
be found reasonable. J am firmly convinced that the antagonism 
of interests between them and the ruling Power, which many 
assert and’ assume, does not in truth exist. The condition of 
Turkey is bad as matters now are: what would it have been if 
the festering sore of the Greek Revolution had been permitted to 
pass, by neglect, into a gangrene? I believe that Suzerainty over 
a large range of country would then have been better for both 
parties, than independence in a very small one: but that either 
the one or the other was better than the doctrine that we have no 
more to do with a quarrel between the Sultan and his subjects 
than with any other similar quarrel, and than a practice in accord- 
ance. with that doctrine. Why should we be alarmed at the sound 
of Suzerainty? Itisa phrase of infinite elasticity. Even in the 
present Turkish Empire, Suzerainty exists in half-a-dozen different 
forms, as over Tunis, Egypt, Samos, Roumania, and Servia. What 
it implies is a practical self-management of all those internal affairs 
on which the condition of daily life depends, such as police and 
judiciary, with fixed terms of taxation, especially of direct and in- 
ternal taxation, and with command over the levy of it. Where 
these points are agreed on, there is little left to quarrel about. 

There is, therefore, for any who think in this way, ample ground 
for belief and action without reference to the position of this or 
that European power. But, in the minds of many, the actors have, 
as to the Eastern Question, a larger place than the acts. To them 
I desire to point out that, if they think it urgently required for 
England, in the face of Russia, to establish an independent position 
and influence in the Levant, by some more enduring means than 
vaunting menace or mere parade, or proclaiming schemes of the 
most unmitigated selfishness, they have now such an opportunity 
as never before was offered. Of that people who still fondle in 
their memories the names of Canning and of Byron, there are in 
the Levant we may safely say four millions, on whose affections 
we may take a standing hold, by giving a little friendly: care at 
this juncture to the case of the Hellenic provinces. ‘They want, 
not Russian institutions, but such a freedom as we enjoy. They 
want for their cause an advocate who is not likely to turn into an 
adversary; one whose temptations lie in other quarters; who. 
cannot (as they fondly trust) ask anything from them, or in any 
possible contingency, through durable opposition of sympathies 
or interests, inflict anything upon them.” 

* In the Times of November 18, will be found a report, copied from the Kölnische 
Zeitung, of a conversation, held by the reporter, with General Ignatieff. The degree of 
reliance due to it may be a question. But the sentiments towards the Greek provinces 


ascribed to that diplomatist were of the cold and discouraging character, which I should 
have anticipated. A 
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The recollections of Lord Byron have been recently revived in 
England byawell-meant effort. Among them there is one peculiarly 
noble. It is that of his chivalrous devotion to the Greek cause; a 
devotion, of which his unsparing munificence was far from being 
the most conspicuous feature. In the days which preceded the 
revolutionary war, when Greece lay cold and stark in her tomb, 
her history and her fate drew forth from him some precious 
utterances of immortal song :— 


“ They fell devoted, but undying: y 
The very gale their names seemed sighing; 
The waters murmured of their name; 

Tho woods wero peopled with their fame ; 
The silent pillar, lone and grey, 

Claimed kindred with their sacred clay: 
Their spirits wrapped the dusky mountain ; 
Their momory sparkled o’er the fountain: 
The meanest rill, the mightiest river 
Rolled mingling with their fame for ever: 
Despite of every yoke she bears, 

That land is glory’s still and theirs.” 


_ These lines are from “ The Siege of Corinth,”* published in 1816., 
More beautiful still, if more beautiful be possible, were the lines of 
1813 in “The Giaour” from the i image of a dead body, which 
began :— 


“So fair, so calm, so softly sealed, 
The first, last look by death revealed.” 


And his ever-wakeful Muse stood ready to greet the first effort of 
resuscitation. In “The Age of Bronze,” written in 1823,t he 
hailed the revival thus :— = 


“Tig the old aspiration breathed afresh 
To kindle souls within degraded flesh, 
Such, as repulsed the Persian from the shore 
When Greece was—No! she still is Greece once more.” 


But Lord Byron brought to this great cause, the dawn of eman- 
cipation, for the East then all in grave-clothes, not only the 
enthusiasm of a poet, or the reckless daring of a rover. He treated 
the subject, which both shaped and absorbed the closing period. 
of his life, with the strongest practical good sense, and with a 
profound insight, which has not been shamed by the results. Itis 
not unnatural to suppose, that the knowledge of the lofty part he 
played may have been among the encouragements which brought 
into action the bold policy of Canning; nor to hope, that the con- 
templation of.it may yet supply a guiding light to some British 
statesman called to open its capabilities, as well as to encounter 
its embarrassments, 


“in una selva osenra 
Che la diritta via era smarrita.” ł 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


* xv. t vi. t Dante Inf. i. 2 





INTEMPERANCE: ITS PREVALENCE, EFFECTS, 
` AND REMEDY. 


HE widespread prevalence, in this country, of the vice of intem- 
perance is so constantly attracting public attention, and so 
much, from time to time, has been written regarding its causes and 
effects—though unhappily with small visible influence—that it may 
appear, at first sight, almost superfluous, if not presumptuous, 
to recur to the subject. The fact, however, that so little has 
resulted from what has already been advanced, not only excuses 
reiteration, but urges on all well-wishers of their country unceasing’ 
efforts to find some remedy for so great an evil. It is impossible 
indeed that any Christian, any patriot, any man or woman -not 
utterly lost in selfishness or warped by prejudice, should be able to 
rest content with the existing state of things. . 

To those who have already given some attention to the subject, 
it may appear strange that any proof should be thought necessary 
of the greatness of the curse of intemperance among us, since the 
daily journals abound with fearful illustrations of it, and one can 
hardly enter many of our streets, especially at certain times, without 
meeting it stalking abroad,—*the pestilence that walketh in dark- 
ness, the destruction that wasteth at noonday,”—while those who 
labour in any way among the poorer classes are often ready to 
despair before the intensity with which it rages, and the havoc it 
works, on 2 

Notwithstanding, however, such evidences, ample and horrible 
enough, a member of Parliament has recently had the hardihood 
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to declate publicly his conviction that more people suffer from 
over-eating than over-drinking. It is true that the speaker, a 
_ large brewer; was one of an interested party; yet it is difficult to 
_ conceive how even self-interest could so blind the eyes and distort 
the judgment of any individual as to enable him, in apparent 
good faith and sincerity, to make such a statement. It is sur- 
prising, too, that it should have been heard by numbers surrounded 
by the devastations of drunkenness, and not have provoked in- 
dignant remonstrance. But one thing is obvious, that in dealing 
' with a subject in which so much personal interest -is involved, 
its influence must be taken into account; for although, of the large 
number of persons in the country who are more or less benefited 
hy the sale of intoxicating liquors, few, probably, would be found 
sufficiently reckless to endorse the affirmation just quoted, yet 
very many would naturally welcome the least plausible escape 
from the conclusion, that the good of the community demands 
a smaller consumption of intoxicating drinks, and would be 
inclined to under-estimate the’ force of the arguments and facts 
tending to that conclusion. Where questions of profit: and loss 
come in, the mental vision is liable to many and strange illusions 
with regard to the subject before it ; and it requires an elevation of 
spirit almost more than human to rise altogether superior to the 
influence of self-interest. We must beware, therefore, of displaying 
. to0 great severity towards a feeling which we ourselves, under the 
same circumstances, might find it impossible to suppress, yet at 
the same time it- must not be. allowed to remain unexposed or 
anresisted when standing in the way of measures for the public 
good; and the powerful influence which in the present case it will 
be sure to exert against all efforts to reduce the consumption of 
alcoholic liquors, renders it incumbent upon the friends of tem- 
perance to lose no opportunity, and to neglect no means, of bringing 
prominently forward the terrible facts connected with the drink- 
plague, so that the public conscience may not be suffered to sleep, 
but may have constant warnings given it, and constant appeals 
made to it, until roused at length to resolve on attempting the 
removal, or abatement, of the scourge. 

In the following essay it has been the aim of the writer to 
collect together, from the best sources of information, statistics of 
the present state of things in England with regard to intemper- 
ance—first, as to its prevalence; and secondly, as to its direct and 
indirect effects, more especially in relation to crime, poverty, and 
lunacy; and then, while considering the several remedies that have 
been already proposed, to state succinctly his own ideas of what is 
needed, with a view to the mitigation of this immense evil. 

It is hardly necessary, as has been before remarked, to demon- 
strate from figures the awful prevalence of intemperance, since there 
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is no large employer of bai who does not recognize how much 
his own interests, together with those of the country at large, are 
injuriously affected by it, and no clergyman. or visitor among the 
poor who does not bewail the widespread degradation and misery 
it causes, while even a casual inspection. of the poorer parts of 
our large towns, with the numberless gin-palaces and drinking- 
bars they contain, and the wretched scenes that may be daily 
witnessed there, is enough surely to shock the most thoughtless. 

It has been said that among the working classes none are so 

intemperate’in expression as the total abstainers—and perhaps 
there may be .some truth in the charge—but, if it be so, the 
accused have much to plead in extenuation. These men and 
women live habitually in the midst of scenes, occasional glimpses 
of which are sufficient to appal those who are unfamiliar with 
them. The hideous dissonance of drunken shouts and furious 
gin-fomented broils is all around them, the shrieks of ill-used wives 
and beaten children, victims of drunken frenzy or morogeness, are 
always in their ears. A drunkard’s home—notin coloured picture, 
but in living reality, is constantly before them—a shuddering 
spectacle of misery and desolation; while his children, hunger- 
pinched and woe-stricken, sit side by side with their own in the 
school; can we wonder, therefore, if they “ lift up their voice with 
strength?” Can we wonder if, having seen and felt the blessed 
change effected where the “Devil’s Chain” of intemperance has 
been broken,—the change from cruelty to kindness in the parent, 
from misery to comfort in the home,—they should feel strongly, and 
often speak somewhat harshly and bitterly of those who, in their 
judgment, are encouraging and supporting a system which pro- 
duces such unspeakable mischief? 

The dreadful prevalence of intemperance is not only suggested. 
by what is seen around us, it is amply proved by recorded facts. 
In 1875 there were no less than” 203,989 apprehensions in England 

-and Wales for drunkenness, and for being drunk and disorderly ; 
an appalling number, even if it included every drunkard. It is, 
however, well known that this represents, unfortunately, but a 
small portion of the total victims of intemperance, in proof of 
which it is only necessary to watch the emptying of the drink- 
shops at the closing time, when it will be observed that although but. 
few of those thus turned into the streets are otherwise than more ` 
or less the worse for drink, many being even unable to walk alone; 
yet the police officers, though watching and ready to interfere in 
case of necessity, only act in the last extremity. The nian must 
be not merely drunk, but “drunk and incapable,” or “ drunk and 
disorderly,” to bring him within the official list of apprehensions ; 


* Vide Judicial Statistios for 1875, p. xx. (issned from the Home Office, October, 1876); 
an increase of 15,000 over 1874. 
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and therefore to the 203,989 who are apprehended must be added 
all those who escape apprehension through being somewhat less 
than “incapable or disorderly,” and who only vent the effects of 
drink upon the helpless family at home. Then, after making 
liberal allowance for repeated apprehensions of the same offender, 
the enormous number of drunken men and women that are thus 
revealed may well appal the most inconsiderate! To realize, 
moreover, the full extent of the evil, it must be remembered that 
for the most part each of these drunkards represents a wretched 
home, a suffering husband or wife, and miserable children doomed 
to bear through life, physically and morally, the curse of having 
been begotten of a drunken parent. 

It is indeed but asa figure of speech that the name of home 
can be given to the wretched abodes, the very thought of which 
causes a shudder of pain to those who .are at all acquainted 
with them, for it is almost impossible to exaggerate the picture 
of wretchedness suggested by the phrase, a “ drunkard’s home,” 
with its accompaniments of a suffering wife, compelled to be the 
bosom companion of a half-mad, half-idiotic, wholly repulsive 
being, and of children brought up in poverty and hunger, and 
amid scenes of degradation and cruelty from which there is no 
escape. 

So far we have treated only of the dir ect effects of intemper ance. 
The next point to be considered is the influence it has in con- 
tributing to crime. Some time since* the statement was made 
by Lord Aberdare, late Home Secretary, that crime was on the 
decrease in this country; but this statement seems hardly borne 
out by facts, and appears to have been made in forgetfulness of 
the circumstance that by the Acts of 1847 and 1855, a large 
number of criminal delinquencies were allowed to be dealt with 
summarily, and removed from the list of indictable offences,t by 
which the number of criminals was apparently reduced without 
any reduction in crime. But, if this alteration of the law be taken 
into account, we shall find that while the amount of crime (taking 
the average of the five years ending 1854) was as one in 671 of 
the population, in the five years ending 1873,—notwithstanding the 
spread of education and a general state of prosperity,—it had in- 
creased to one in 477. If we proceed to seek for the connection 
between crime and intemperance, there is an almost universal 
concurrence of opinion and testimony. First we havet that of 


= * Speoch at Brighton, October, 1875. 

Vide Judicial Statistics for those years, and the ensuing ones, also Crime in England 
and Wales, by Hoyle, p. 48. 

t Vide Speeches of Baron Amphlett, at Leeds Assizes, 1875; Justico Lush, at Bristol 
Assizes, 1875; Judge Keating, at Norwich Assizes, 1874; Justice Hannen, and Baron 
Martin, at Liverpool Assizos, 1866, 1869; also speeches of Judges Bovill, Denman, 
Doasy, &e. 
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the judges, who almost unanimously declare that by far the 
largest number of those who are tried by them have committed 
their crimes through the influence of strong drink. Next we have 
the witness of the chief officers of our county and borough gaols,* 
who declare that at least three-fourths of all those who have come 
under their care have fallen through drink. Then comes the 
united testimony of the most experienced governors of convict, 
prisons,t that almost all convicts have been more or less intem- 
perate. The chaplains of the gaolst confirm these representations 
most emphatically, and assert that a very large proportion of the 
criminals to whom they minister have sunk into this criminal 
class. through drinking habits; and lastly, we have much trust- 
worthy evidence from head constables, who not only confirm the 
above statements, but add that a great difficulty with the police 
constables themselves arises from the temptation of strong drink 
to which they are exposed.§ 

. If we now tum to the connection between intemperance and 
pauperism, the testimony is equally conclusive; the reports from 
many chaplains and masters of workhouses| expressly state the 
unanimous conviction, on their part, founded on careful investiga- 
tion, that the great majority of paupers are in this condition in 
consequence of their own intemperance, or the intemperance of 
their parents, and that were intemperance to cease, the workhouses 
in the next generation would be nearly empty; while at the 
present moment ‘fully three-fourths of England’s paupers, or 
nearly 600,000,1 are such through the direct or indirect effects of 
intemperance. 

With respect to the effect of intemperance on lunacy, the most 
eminent doctors connected with lunatic asylums put down at least 
twenty ‘per cent. to this cause, but, there is reason to believe that 
a much larger amount is indirectly traceable to it.** 

From the above evidence, then, the following startling results 
are obtained as to the position of our country with regard to the 
vice of intemperance. In the first place, there are about 203,000 
apprehensions in each year for drunkenness; and, calculating that 
for every one apprehended at least two will escape, we have the 
appalling total of over half-a-million of drunkards in Great Britain. 
Assuming that no more than two-thirds of these are heads of 
families, and that each head represents, according to the usual 

* Vide Report of Convocation of York on Intemperance, p. 127. 

+ Ibid. p. 129. į Ibid. p. 130. 

§ Vide Report of Convocation of Canterbury on Intemperance, p. 44, 

|| Vide Report of Convocation of Yor's, p. 148. 

T The Poor Law Local Government Report (Government), published 1876, states that 
there are 800,914 paupers in England and Wales, p. xv. 

** Dr. J. C. Brown, Superintendent of Wakefield Asylum, reported (1872), that 15 per 
cent. of tho cases of insanity there were due directly to drunkenness, and many more to 


its indirect effects, Earl Shaftesbury, Chairman of Her Majesty’s Commissioners on 
Lunacy, places his estimate of insanity caused by drink as high as 60 per cent. 
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rate, four persons bésides himself, we have nearly 2,500,000 men, 
women, and children existing under the misery and degradation 
implied in the words, “members of a drunkard’s family.” Awful 
indeed as these figures are, they will not appear strange to those 
who realize how fearfully intemperance prevails among the working 
classes,* and the significance of the fact that nearly thirty million 
barrels of malt liquor, eighteen million gallons of wine, ten million 
gallons of cider and perry, and forty million gallons of ardent 
Spirits, containing altogether about 84,000,000 gallons of pure 
alcohol, and estimated as worth about 130,000,000 pounds sterling, 
are consumed in the United Kingdom each year.t 

We have, then, half-a-million drunkards, and two million inno- 
cent sufferers through this vice. We have, also, 15,491} offenders 
guilty of indictable crimes in addition to the total of 512,425 con- 
. victed summarily before the magistrates, of whom 101,551 were 
convicted for personal assaults, 3,106 being aggravated assaults 
upon women and children, and of all this mass of crime itis proved 
by incontestable evidence that a very large proportion results from 
intemperance. It must not be forgotten that to this total must be 
added at least 200,000 innocent victims to these criminals, who 
have suffered in purse or person through them, and also the mem- 
bers of these criminals’ families who are involved in their misery. 
We have, again, 800,914 paupers, of whom 600,000 or more are 
paupers through the effects of intemperance; and out of 71,000 
lunatics in England, Wales, and Scotland, it is estimated that 
14,000 at least are insane from the same cause.§ But, startlingly; 
clear as are these figures, it is difficult for the mind to realize the 
mass of misery, vice, and crime, the degradation and disgrace, 
which such totals represent, and which, each year, is augmenting 
rather than diminishing. 

It must not, however, be supposed, from the above remarks, 
that intemperance prevails exclusively among the so-called work- 
ing classes; those higher in the scale of society are by no 
means exempt from it--perhaps, considering the advantages 
they possess, they are even more guilty in this respect. There 
are few large families that have not to bewail, in some branch, 
the unhappy victims of this vice; and it is impossible to 
have mixed much in the world without becoming acquainted 
with many blighted lives among the multitude. of young men 
who have been led astray and ruined by the drinking customs 
of society. For instance, there are the “wines” of college 


* From the replies given by the clergy, all over the country, to the Convocation at 
York, a much larger per-centage of drunkards, occasional or habitual, to the total popu- 
lation is shown, i i 

t Vide Orime in England and Wales, by Hoyle, p. 96. 

t Vide Judicial Statistics for 1875 (published October, 1876), pp. xvii—xx. 

§ Vide Parliamentary Census Report for 1871, and other returns, : 
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life, the treating customs among commercial men, the entice- 
ments of the refreshment bars attached to billiard-rooms, music 
and dancing saloons, with other of the endless snares spread 
for youth. Those persons are indeed happy who have never been 
compelled to witness in some friend the growth of this insinuating 
vice; who, have never watched the gradual deterioration of cha- 
racter, the decay of self-respect, the painful nervousness, that 
indulgence in it has produced, till at length, the drink mania 
having taken full possession of the wretched man, his life has 
closed in a horror-haunted death-bed, and one more unfortunate 
has been added to the thousands of those on whom truth compels 
us to pass the sad verdict, “Suicide by drink!” It isnot within 
the scope of the writer’s intention to enter more fully upon this 
branch of the subject, yet he cannot help uttering a strong pro- 
test against many customs among us that do so much towards 
promoting intemperance. These begin even in dealing with 
children, when foolish parents or relatives introduce baby-lips to ` 
the wine-glass ; the child at dessert is given a taste as a treat, and 
this treat lays the foundation often of the drink-craving of after- 
life. Parents may well beware of the peril of such a course. 
Children are very rarely better for alcohol, and when brought up 
without it few leam to care for it, and fewer still become 
drunkards; but to make a treat in childhood of the glass of wine 
is the surest way of contributing to form -habits that may involve 
in maturity a drunkard’s end; for all drunkards become so by 
degrees, and it follows that the earlier in life the taste is acquired, 
the more likely is the drink-craving to result. Another most 
dangerous custom is that of making unnecessary indulgence in 
drink the inseparable accompaniment of all festivities, arising from 
the idea, which appears to prevail, that it is a mark of hospitality 
to offer intoxicating beverages to friends at any time in the day, 
an idea followed no less in the invitation of the members of the 
wealthier classes to take a glass of wine than in the adjournment of 
the poorer classes to the public-house to treat each other to beer. 
But even still more baneful and degrading is the custom, among 
the commercial classes, of treating customers to drink in order to 
induce business, also the “footing” customs among workmen, as 
well as the habit, on the part of employers, of giving sting drink 
.to casual workmen, a temptation almost irresistible to most of 
them, whether they need it or not, since they have thus the chance 
of drinking free of expense. 

Among other most dangerous customs which must be noticed 
is that of introducing spirits after meals, when an ample quantity 
of wine has been already drunk, which prevails extensively in 
some parts of the country, leading many persons, for the sake of 
companionship, to indulge in excess which frequently ends in 
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drink-craving.* Nor must we omit to notice the results that 
follow from club meetings’ at public-houses, and the custom of 
drinking for the “ good of the house,” all of which tend to seduce 
so many into the downward path that leads toruin. There is also 
one most pernicious custom very prevalent among small employers 
of labour, namely, that of paying their workmen at public-houses, 
often kept by relatives, or in which they have an interest; this is a 
fearful temptation to workmen and leads many to ruin, and should 
be absolutely prohibited by law. It is the imperative duty of every 
one to protest, both by word and example, against each and all of 
these mischievous customs of society, and to uphold the principle 
that the nobility of manhood consists in resisting all mere sensual 
indulgence, and in avoiding everything that may give the passions 
control over the higher nature. : 

But to return to the more immediate subject of this essay. It 
has béen proved that the vice of intemperance prevails to a most 
alarming extent, and that, notwithstanding all that has been said 


and written, it is stil spreading, with itsinvariable accompaniments: 


of misery, pauperism, and crime. 

The question then meets us—whether anything can be done 
to remedy this evil by parliamentary action, and if so, whether 
the present is a case in which Government should intervene? It 
has been maintained by some that the drinking evilis not a subject 
for its interference, and, to borrow the words of a member of the 
House of Commons, “that every one has a right to drink as much as 
he can carry away,” and that the State has no right to meddle with 
individual indulgence. Such arguments would hardly have been 
advanced but for the strong and powerful interests affected; for 
if there be one duty which is universally acknowledged as more 
incumbent on the governing power of a State than another, it is 
the duty of providing protection for its members and of insisting on 
arrangements for social peace and security. This is recognized, in 
all civilized communities and by all civilized governments, who, as 
amatter of fact, do prohibit actions, on the part of individuals, which 
are liable to work harm around them ; they regulate, for example, 
the storage and vending of explosive materials, forbid the publica- 
tion and sale of immoral books, make illegal the discharge of fire- 
arms in’ public places, and even the establishment of betting and 
gambling houses; no small number of things indeed, are limited 
more or less, or entirely disallowed, on account of the danger 
they threaten to the physical’ or moral well-being of the 
people; and on the same grounds surely, it must be quite 
as desirable and right, that the Government should regulate the 
traffic in that article which daily experience proves to be, fraught 


* It must not be forgotten that every over-indulgence weakens the resisting power 
and induces a craving for more liquor. 
D2 
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with public danger while unregulated, by rendering so many 
consumers incapable of controlling their actions, and by contri- 
buting, almost more than anything besides, to swell the ranks of 
pauperism and crime, Assuming, then, that the State not only has 
the right, but is bound, to interfere in this matter, let us inquire 
first what it is which, conducing most to the encouragement 
of intemperance, requires chiefly to be dealt with, and then con- 
sider in what way State action. can be taken here, with the best 
chance of success. If we are willing to accept the universal 
testimony of observant men, it will be found that they are nearly 
all of one opinion—viz., that the number of drunkards in any 
locality is determined by the number of drinking-places ; that in 
going through a list of towns and villages, the amount of intem- 
perance is shown, with few exceptions, to be in proportion to the 
beer-shops and public-houses.* True it has been urged that the 
multiplication of public-houses is regulated by the previous demand 
for strong liquor, and is an effect rather than a cause; but this 
view is entirely refuted by the fact that wherever drinking-places 
have been diminished, a decrease of intemperance has followed.t 
Such has also been the experience of various foreign countries, 
-among which Sweden may be quoted as affording a striking illus- 
‘vation. This country, in which formerly the drink trade was 
~anrestricted, was a most intemperate one, notwithstanding that it 
-was at the same time one of the best educated;{ since, however, 
-certain restrictions have been placed upon the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, it has remarkably improved in sobriety, and the town. of 
-Gothenburg, once pre-eminent for alcoholic excess, in which the 
-convictions for drunkenness had reached one in ten of the popu- 
lation, has been so improved by vigorous efforts on the part of its 
leading citizens to reduce the number of drinking-houses, that, 
-although only partially successful in their object, the number of 
convictions have been diminished from one in ten to one in 
twenty-six, within a comparatively short time.§ Again, the town 
of St. Johnsburg, in Vermont, U.S., population 5,000, has been 
‘thus described in a letter (by Mr. Hepworth Dixon) in. several 
English newspapers :— 


“& A town which has all the aspects of a garden; a town in which many 
of the workmen are owners of real estate, but in which the moral order is 
-even more conspicuous than the material prosperity. No policeman walks 
‘the streets; on ordinary days there is‘ nothing. for a policeman to do. All 
voices, I am bound to say, reply to me that these unusual but desirable 
conditions spring from a strict enforcement of the law prohibiting the sale 
of any species of intoxicating drink.” 


* See table of relative proportion of population to facilities for drinking (Report of 
Convocation of York), p. 342, , 

t York Convocation, p. 815. t Laing’s Tour, p. 27. 

§ Vide License Reform: the Gothenburg System, By Alexander Balfour, Esq. 
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Then to come to our own country. The town of Bessbrook, near 
Newry, belongs to a wealthy Quaker, Mr. John Grubb Richardson. 
He employs there 4,000 persons, and will not allow a single 
public-house on his property. The results are wonderful; no police 
are needed; crime, riot, and pauperism are almost or quite un- 
known ; places of worship are well attended, and rates are saved. 
Sir. Titus Salt, at Saltaire, and the late Lord Palmerston, at 
Romsey, have also suppressed drink-houses with happy results. 

It is thus incontestably proved that undue facilities for ob- 
taining strong drink, involving those numberless' inducements 
which competition compels dealers to offer in the shape of 
amusements, &c., in order that they may secure customers, are 
the greatest cause of national intemperance; that where there are 
no drinking-places there is scarcely any intemperance at all, that 
where there are few there is very little,* and that where these 
facilities have been reduced a corresponding decrease in intem- 
perance has taken place; in addition to which it is in evidence 
that where a public-house has been introduced into a hitherto 
sober community, in which none had before existed, drunkenness 
has followed. Hence it is to the diminution of drinking facilities 
. that we must look for any improvement. 

There are, indeed, toomany secondary causes indirectly con- 
ducing to intemperance ; such as the want of innocent recreation, 
the wretched homes of the poor, the bad water supply, and certain 
foolish customs of society; but the reason why many of these 
very evils are allowed to remain, is too often the habit of intem- 
perance and the recklessness of character it promotes. 

It has been sufficiently demonstrated that the vice of alcoholic _ 
excess does prevail to a most alarming extent amongst all, but 
especially amongst the artisan and poorer classes, and that from 


* The report of the Convocation of York on intemperance contains, on page 344, an 
instructive table, showing the relative amount of drunkenness in a number of localities, 
in proportion to the number of drinking licenses, For example :— 

Population Boe eee Sac Amount of Intemperance. 
684 .. 1 .. 1to 600 ... only occasional. 

1,000 ... 2 .. 1,, 500 ... 2 percent. of the working classes. 

2,858 .. 4 .. 1,, 587 ... small. 

8,714 .. 7 « 1,, 5380 ... not much. 


On the other hand— 


980 ... 18 » 75 . amongst all classes. 


we 1 
83 per cent. of the men, 20 per cent. 
11,000 e B4 se Lop 840 sere ; of the females. 
10,000 ... 99 ... 1,, 101 ... . very great among all classes, 
14,000 ... 109 ... 1,, 128 ... S80Opercent.amongst working classes. 


Again, on page 309, the Chief Constable reports :—‘ The parish of T had formerly 
two public-houses and two beer-houses, At that time drunkenness and crime were rife 
in the parish. The magistrates stopped three of the licenses, and the consequence has 
heen that we never hear of anything requiring police interference,” 
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this source flows most of the crime, pauperism, and misery that 
exist; and now, having shown that the amount of intemperance is 
regulated by the number of places licensed for the sale of strong 
drink, we are constrained to the conclusion that the chief remedy 
to be sought is the diminution of these places. This conclusion 
has been forced on almost every one who has carefully considered 
the question. But the difficulty arises—how to apply the remedy? 
Some would allow each parish to prohibit altogether the sale of 
intoxicating liquors within its boundaries; these may be termed 
the prohibitionists ; while others would alter the existing arrange- 
ments for licensing, or place the whole drink traffic under the 
respective municipalities, with some such system as prevails in 
Gothenburg. With regard to the first of these reformers, it is to 
be feared that, as yet at least, their proposals have done much 
more harm than good to the cause they have at heart: as for 
example in the Permissive Bill which is brought forward, year 
by year, by Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; not only because. it is in itself 
open to many grave and insuperable objections, such ‘as that it 
would plunge every community into periodical contests of a bitter 
nature, and would have no effect in the most drunken districts where 
itis most needed ; but still more because the continual advocacy of 
so unattainable a measure stands in the way of more attainable 
reforms, and, still further, because it has come to be recognized as 
the inevitable yearly debate on the subject whose futility and failure 
are foreknown, and therefore it excites neither the enthusiasm of 
reformers nor the fear of opponents, Were, however, its conditions 
more satisfactory, yet any legislation, in the shape of entire pro- 
hibition, except under most: special ard rare circumstances, has 
one fatal fault, namely, that it goes far beyond the general feeling 
of the country, while in every self-governed State the first essen- 
tial to all successful reforms is that they shall have the support 
of public opinion. . Any legislation, or any attempt at legislation, 
without such support, must fail; and such will often produce a 
reaction of feeling which hinders not only legislative progress, but 
also the very formation of that opinion which is so desirable. A 
reform is often seriously delayed by crude attempts to accomplish 
something for which the public mind is not sufficiently educated 
or matured. It is therefore most earnestly to be hoped that all 
friends of temperance will recognize this truth, and be content to 
concentrate their efforts on such reforms as present a reasonable 
prospect of attainment. In speaking thus, however, it is only to 
legislative action that the writer refers. There is no need for any 
abatement of exertion, but every necessity and every inducement to 
redoubled efforts to enlighten public opinion on subjects connected- 
with intemperance, since every individual won to the temperance 
cause is valuable; every “Band of Hope” formed is a gain; and: 
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though it is painful to wait while the monstrous evil is yearly devour- 
ing its host of victims, the friends of temperance need not despair, 
for their cause is holy, their battle is the Lord’s; and every great | - 

- and noble victory has been won through patience and through pain. 
It has taken centuries to win freedom to worship God, centuries to 
obtain freedom from political despotism; and it would be weak 
and foolish to complain if it demands patient waiting and long- 
continued labour to free our community from the thralling tyranny 
of intemperance. If, however, the battle is to be won at all, it 
must be by degrees, and by. bringing public opinion to. approve 
each step attempted, and so, from each success, progressing 
gradually onward. 

In the remainder of this article the writer proposes to suggest 
the steps that appear to him most essential and most practicable, 
and to which he would urge that every effort of reformers should, at 
the present time, be directed ; premising that every vested interest , 
should be carefully considered, and that those who have been in- 
duced to invest their property in the drink trade should be protected 
from injury by the law, since it is under the law they have acted. 

As a first step it is evidently necessary to prevent the creation of 
any further interests in this trade. Universal testimony shows that 
drinking-houses are, almost everywhere, far in excess of any possible 
need; and that to this excess, with the competition for trade which 
results from it, leading to the introduction ofall sorts of attractions 
to draw customers, a vast amount of the existing intemperance 
must be attributed. Common sense therefore suggests, and public 
opinion would support, a Bill to prevent any further licenses being. 
granted, until in each locality the number of houses shall have 
fallen to reasonable proportions as regards the population, and 
when such limit shall have been reached the magistrates might be 
empowered to grant another license, subject however to an appeal 
to the Home Secretary on behalf of the inhabitants; and no. 
difference should be made between the beer-shop and the public- 
house, for all evidence conclusively proves that they are equally 
fraught with danger. As this would affect no vested interest, and . 
is so evidently just, the only opposition likely to arise would be 
from some few of the manufacturers of intoxicating drinks. 

This step having been securéd, and the creation of any further 
interests being prevented, for which public opinion is probably: 
quite ripe, the next effort made would be toward obtaining a 
distinction in legislation between hotels proper (including those 
houses the chief use of which is the accommodation of travellers, 
and dining-rooms), and mere drinking places (including in this 
category all those houses where the chief or, sole object is the sale 
of intoxicating liquors to be drunk on the premises); for while, 
as at-present, the two are confounded, it is difficult to frame legis- 
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lation that will apply fairly to both; and at the same time it is 
evident that an essential difference exists between them, and that 
respectable inns and hotels, especially if the bars attached should. 
be done away with, have nothing in common with gin-palaces and: 
beer-shops. If this distinction could be made, the way would be. 
prepared for the next most important reform, viz., the reduction 
of the hours during which drinking-houses should be kept open, 
and the closing of them on Sundays. It would also pave the way 
for the introduction of some system with respect to mere drinking 
places, similar to that which has proved so successful in Gothen- 
burg, while the deficiencies which have prevented its complete 
success there, and which will be noted afterwards, might be avoided. 

A brief account of this plan will form a fitting illustration and 
proof of the truth of what has been advanced regarding the cause 
of intemperance, and the means necessary for its cure. Gothen- 
burg, the second city in Sweden, and a seaport, containing at the 
‘present time about 60,000 inhabitants, had long been, before the 
present system was established, one of the most drunken cities in. 
the world. In 1855 the apprehensions for drunkenness amounted. 
to more than one in ten of the population, and the report of its ` 
condition was, “that probably in no community was brutish 
coarseness and deep poverty so common.” In the year 1855 a. 
change was made: the greater part of the spirit licenses were 
purchased by representatives of the municipality, who first re- 
duced the number of bars, and placed the remainder in charge of 
persons who, it was intended, should: derive no benefit from the 
sale of intoxicating drinks. At the same time the houses were 
inspected, made comfortable, and furnished so as to supply food 
and unintoxicating drinks, on the sale of which the person in 
charge derived considerable benefit. 

It need hardly be pointed out that no ery of class legislation 
(the strongest weapon in the hands of our opponents) could be 
made to this system, nor any accusation of “paternal” legislation. 
For every one who desired it could obtain strong drink; but at 
the same time, all temptation to injure customers by inducing 
them to take too much, or by adulterating the liquor, would be. 
taken away. . 

The profit on the sale of alcoholic liquors in Gothenburg belongs 
to the town, and has had,a considerable effect in reducing the rates, 
while the apprehensions for drunkenness, under a far stricter 
enforcement of the law than previously, have fallen from one in. 
ten to one in twenty-six of the population. This is undeniably a. 
great improvement, and shows what might have been, accom- 
plished had the beer-shops, of which there were in 1873 no. 
fewer than 400, and the licenses for the sale of strong drink 
in music saloons, as also the retail spirit licenses held by | grocers. 
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and private persons, been acquired at the same time. This 
striking change has also been accomplished, notwithstanding a 
great increase in the prosperity of the town, and a very much 
higher scale of wages, which, in general, results in increased 
intemperance. 

The. description given by an eye-witness of this city, which 
only twenty years ago was a sink of brutality and poverty, is as 
follows :— 


“The streets are entirely free from drunken persons, and the behaviour 
of the people is marked by the utmost propriety and decorum. The houses 
of the working people are well kept, and no external poverty is visible. ga 


Gothenburg has thus proved, by the comparatively great success 

of its system, that restriction in the sale of drink is the salvation 
of a town from intemperance, and, by its partial failure, that such 
restriction must apply to all drinking places alike. 
- Is it impossible to save England, which year by year appears 
sinking lower, from the effects of this curse? It is in vain to look 
for the remedy from education alone, or to suppose that such 
instruction as elementary schools afford the working classes (and 
which ceases at thirteen years of age) will effect this change. 
And, as a matter of fact, intemperance is quite as prevalent among 
skilled and educated artisans as among rustic labourers, while 
Sweden, as has been shown, was sunk in this vice at the very time 
when she excelled, as a nation, in education. Religious influence 
will no doubt do much, especially now that the Churches have 
roused themselves to the work, and ministers of all denominations 
have become missionaries of temperance, many totally abstaining 
themselves, that they may help the weak and give countenance to 
those noble men and women among the working classes who 
resist the influences around them, and who, amid taunt and often 
persecution, maintain the temperance cause by showing that total 
abstinence in no way necessarily deteriorates the man mentally, 
physically, or spiritually. 

But the great hindrance to all religious influence is intemper- 
ance, and the public-house bars the door to the House of God. 
Other influences may be used to reduce the attractions of the 
tavern, such as securing in each locality a full supply of pure 
water, public parks, reading-rooms, facilities for higher education, 
innocent recreation, where strong drink is excluded, healthy 
dwellings, stricter police supervision, a better administration of the 
Poor-laws, making improvidence (especially when flowing from 
intemperance) a crime, and eliciting a healthier tone of public 
feeling in relation to intemperance; but all these together will 


* Vide License Reform: the Gothenburg System., By Alexander Balfour. P. 17. 
London: Simpkin & Co, s 
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have comparatively little influence while over 142,000* publicans 
‘ and beer-sellers compete, by holding out every species of allure- 
ment, to attract the young and unwary to their bars and counters, 
and many of whom would be ruined but that they subsist on the 
ruin of their customers. Meantime the disease of intemperance 
is rapidly spreading; women have taken to it,f and drunken parents 
are not only daily poisoning the blood of their childr en, but, by 
their example, introducing them to the vice. 

Surely it is time that every sober man should exert himself to 
abate this evil, since indifference, in such a case, can only be 
justified on the plea of Cain, “Am I my brothers keeper?” It 
is quite possible for the respectable to shut their eyes to ills about 
them, while the police keep the leading thoroughfares clear, and 
the daily list of crime and misery in the columns of the press is 
passed over unread, but not the less will the blood of our brothers 
and sisters cry to us from the ground, if, from apathy or selfishness, 
we make no effort to fence the gulf into which such multitudes 
are ignorantly or madly rushing. A short time ago,a tale was 
published called “The Devil’s Chain,” which a portion of the press 
condemned as sensational nonsense. The linking of the various ` 
incidents into one connected tale may, perhaps, be open to criticism; 
but every incident brought forward is constantly illustrated in 
real life by the newspaper reports. Every few weeks coroners’ 
juries are engaged in investigating the suicides of wretched girls, 
ruined through drink. Reports of the Divorce Court are constantly 
recording the destruction of homes through one or other of the 
parties having fallen into habits of intemperance. There are few 
cases of murder or manslaughter but are proved, by the evidence, 
to arise from this cause; while every species of cruelty and misery, 
even to the maiming and wounding of helpless infants by the 
drunken fury of their own parents, besides numberless accidents, 
are daily recorded as arising from the same fearful cause. In the 
criminality of these horrors every member of the community must 
take his share, for the majority of them may be prevented. They are 
the legitimate outcome of many of our national customs, and of 
the legal permission given to unlimited beguilement of the weak ; 
and no sophistry, or profession of ignorance, will relieve one in- 
dividual from the heavy responsibility of these crimes till his 
utmost influence has been exerted in the cause of temperance. 

It is strange that while the causes of infinitely lesser evils have 
been thought worthy of the investigation of Royal Commissions 
and Joint Committees of the Houses of . Parliament, this, the 
greatest curse to the country, has excited comparatively little in- 


* Parliamentary Return, 1874. 
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vestigation. The motion made last session by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for a parliamentary inquiry, is, however, a hopeful sign 
tbat this apathy is yielding, and all friends of temperance should. 
‘endeavour to make the investigation as complete as possible, so 
that the extent and malignancy of the evil may be thoroughly 
brought to light. 

That any fair and impartial report will gai strengthen their 
hands is unquestionable, for it is indeed very doubtful whether the 
horrors which have been recently perpetrated in Bulgaria, and 
which have so excited the public mind, have produced an amount 
of suffering and misery equal to that which is each year endured 
by the weak and helpless, the women and the children, of our own 
country, as the terrible result of our national intemperance. 


FRANCIS PEEK. 














A PLEA FOR METAPHYSIC. 


Il. 


N attentive reader of my former paper on this subject will at 
least have drawn from it one conclusion. He will have 
understood that metaphysical ideas, when regarded from the point 
of view of development, become something quite different from 
what they are usually held to be. He will have seen that the idea - 
of evolution has indeed transformed the whole aspect of Meta- 
physic, as it has transformed, or is transforming, all the other 
departments of human knowledge. It is instructive to look back 
upon what Metaphysic was before it thus transformed itself in the 
light of its latest synthesis. Here is Auguste Comte’s description 
of it :— f 

“Tn the theological stage, the human mind, seeking the essential nature 
of beings, the first and final causes (the origin and purpose) of all effects 
—in short absolute knowledge—supposes all phenomena to be produced by 
the immediate action of supernatural beings. 

“In the metaphysical stage; which is only a modification of the first, 
the mind supposes, instead of supernatural beings, abstract forces, veritable 
. entities (that is, personified abstractions), inherent in all beings, and capable 
of producing all phenomena. Whatis called the explanation of phenomena 
is, in this stage, a mere reference of each to its proper entity.” * 


It is clearly this old metaphysic, untransformed by the principle 
of evolution, that Mr. Matthew Arnold also has in his mind when, 


* The Positive Philosophy: freely translated and condensed by Harriet Martinean 
(Triibnor, 1875), vol. i. p. 2, 
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in the second chapter of “ God and the Bible,” he treats meta- 
physicians to the following smart little fusillade :— 


“t Continuo auditw voces vagitus ot ingens.’ 


At the mention of that name metaphysics, essence, existence, sub- 
stance, finite and infinite, cause and succession, something and nothing, 
begin to weave their eternal dance before us! with the confused murmur 
of their combinations filling all the region governed by her, who, far more 
indisputably than her late-born rival, political economy, has earned the title 
of the dismal science.”* . 


What I complain of in these words is not that they are too 
strong, but that they are not half strong enough. Let me recom- 
mend to Mr. Arnold’s attention the terms in which another’ great 
religious reformer, Luther, speaks of the philosophical synthesis of 
the epoch in his time just about to expire. The Schoolmen are, 
for Luther, “locusts, caterpillars, frogs, lice.” And of Aristotle, 
the father of Scholasticism, says Luther, as recently quoted by Mr. 
J. W. Draper :4+— í 


“Truly a devil, a horrid calumniator, a wicked sycophant, a prince of 
darkness, a real Apollyon, a beast, a most horrid impostor on mankind, 
one in whom there is scarcely any philosophy, a public and professed liar, 
a goat, a complete epicure, this twice execrable Aristotle.” 


Looked at critically, these two forms of words, Mr. Arnold’s and 
Luthers, are only “a deeply moved way of saying”—the synthesis 
of the immediate past has become insufficient for the presènt 
expansion of experience. This ardour of denunciation in fact 
occupies in the minds of religious reformers the place which we 
have seen that humour occupies in a philosopher like Plato ; it is 
an imaginative way of detaching oneself from ideas by which 
one feels oneself to be dominated. Luther, as we know, was 
dominated, notably in his doctrine of consubstantiation, by the 
ideas of the “twice execrable Aristotle ;’ and we shall find in the 
sequel, I think, that Mr. Arnold is himself also, like St. Anthony in ` 
the desert, dominated by a whole swarm of detached and insub- 
ordinate metaphysical entities, buzzing about his head, and keeping 
him a stranger to “that serenity which,” he tells us, “ comes from 
having made order among ideas.” 

But there is another point of view from which his denunciation 
of metaphysic may be regarded. In “Culture and Anarchy,” as 
we have seen, he is remonstrating with the liberal Philistine, 
and in “St. Paul and Protestantism ” with the religious Philistine, 
and he is driven in each case by the exigences of his argument . 
upon the standpoint of modern metaphysic, of the Zett-Geist and 
the “better self ”—i.e. upon the historical evolution of the collective 


* God and the Bible, p. 58. 
t The Conflict between Religion and Science (King, 1875), p. 215. 
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consciousness. But now in “Literature and Dogma,” and in 
“God and the Bible,” he has taken in hand to reason with the 
irreligious and anxious-to-be-scientific Philistine; and by sympa- 
thizing with him in his fixed ideas, by descending to his level, 
and by using his own language, to convince him, if it may be, 
that there is after all something in religion worthy of at least a 
portion of his attention. “Lo! I have a controversy with the 
nations,” Mr. Arnold seems to say; “behold, I will plead with all 
flesh.” 

It is doubtless well to reason with the Philistines, whether they 
be religious or irreligious; it is well to try to bring home to them 
the importance of culture; itis well to show them that religion 
is an indestructible and necessary element of true culture; but it 
does not do to take them too much into'our confidence, lest we 
become partakers of theircrimes. And when he disparages philo- 
sophy, to please and flatter the middle-class mind, Mr. Arnold should 
beware lest he be carried too far away from the main stream and 
vital movement of the best that is thought and known in the 
world; he should remember too that his new friends, the Philis- 
tines who despise philosophy, contemn letters also. 

But it is not only his conscious detachment from the synthesis 
of the immediate past, nor again his policy of fraternizing for 
the moment, and for the purpose of converting him, with the 

-irreligious Philistine, which leads Mr. Arnold to give up the 
standing point of the social consciousness, of the Zeit-Geist, and 
of the best self as organized and embodied in the State, which he 
maintained so fruitfully in “Culture and Anarchy” and in “St. 
Paul and Protestantism.” His imability to maintain himself there 
is partly also the nemesis of his want of method, his desultoriness:— 

“Descartes,” says Mr. Arnold in “ Literature and Dogma’’* “had a famous 
philosophical ‘method. . . . Quite ina contrary fashion we sometimes 
flatter ourselves with the hope that we may be of use by the very absence 
of all scientific pretension, by our very want of ‘a philosophy based on 
principles interdependent, subordinate, and coherent ;’ because we are thus 


obliged to treat great questions in such a simple way that any one can 
follow us,” &c. 


Mr. Arnold here forgets what he said in “St. Paul and Pro- 
testantism ”t about the scientific sense “which seeks exact know- 
ledge ;” that “it never asserted its claims so strongly” as now; 
that “the propensity of religion to neglect those claims, and. 
the peril and loss to it from neglecting them, never were so 
manifest ;” and that whatever hinders the filtering of philosophy 
and criticism Into religious doctrine “ hinders truth and the natural 
progress of things.” It would seem, at least, that if the conver- 
sion of the irreligious Philistine is only to be accomplished by a 


* P87, ` + Pp, 71, 72 
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sacrifice of “ coherent” and scientific thinking, of method in short, 
only by a treatment of great questions in a way so simple “ that 
any one can follow us,” it is to be bought at a great price. But 
let us see what Lord Bacon says about the importance of method, 
and the consequences of neglecting it. Bacon had no more love 
for metaphysicians than Mr. Arnold manifests in what we may call 
his second manner, his manner in “Literature and Dogma,” and 
in “God and the Bible.” But he is far too wise to allow that 
truth is to be found by renouncing method. On the contrary he 
Says :— 

“The intellect left to itself, unless governed and assisted, acts irregularly, 

and is quite incompetent to overcome the obscurity of things; joa 
intellectus sibi permissus . . . nisi regatur et juvetur, res ineequalis [sit 
et omnino inhabilis ad superandam rerum obscuritatem.”* 
And then he goes on to tell us of the different kinds of illusions, 
or “idola,” as after Plato he calls them, which besiege and gain 
entrance into the mind, unless it be forearmed against’ them 
by method; ita ut veritati aditus difficilis pateat—“so that it 
becomes difficult for truth to enter.” 

First, there are illusions comnion to the human ‘race at large, 
“having their foundation in the very constitution of man.” These 
are called the “idols of the tribe:” the tendency which we all 
have, by reason of our natural indolence, to believe in first 
impressions, to think things much simpler than they really are, 
to look at great questions “ex analogia hominis” and not “ex 
analogiâ universi”—as-we should say, to regard things from 
the point of view of the individual instead of from the point of 
view of the Zeit-Geist. We saw before, for instance, how baseless 
but how common was the opinion that society, the State, has the 
same moral duties as the individual citizen. This, however, is 
only-a particular case of the tribal “idol:” the general character 
of this illusion is thus given by Bacon: “ The spirit of man being - 
of an equal and uniform substance doth usually suppose.and feign 
in nature a greater equality and uniformity than is in truth.” f 
Instead of talking of the mind as an equal and uniform substance, 
we should say in modern language, that the process of thinking, 
unless regulated, has a tendency like all other processes in nature to move 
along the line of least resistance. Thus when Mr. Arold makes 
his fundamental assumption on which “ Literature and Dogma” 
is based, by saying, “The object of religion is conduct, . . . and 
conduct is really the simplest thing in the world,” he is feigning 


- in conduct and in religion “a greater equality and uniformity 


than is in truth.” Conduct is a very difficult thing and by no 
means simple, not only in the matter of doing but also in the 


* Novum Organum, xxi. f See Novum Organum, lii., and Spedding’s note. 
; $ Literature and Dogma, p. 14. 
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matter of knowing what ought to be done; and it becomes less 
simple as society increases in complexity. It is again by no 
means clear or admitted that religion is concerned solely with 
conduct; that depends upon what religion you are speaking of, 
and upon the stage of culture at which you are supposing the 
worshipper to have arrived. In.all religions there are other 
elements mixed, such, for example, as an interested curiosity 
about man’s origin and destiny, or, it may be, a disinterested 
curiosity about the origin and destiny of the world. When we’ 
consider that it is out of the nidus of religion that all the sciences 
have sprung, we shall understand how important a. part this dis- 
interested or partly disinterested curiosity has played in religion. 
Further, there is the enthusiasm for beauty which was so large 
and powerful an element in the religion of the ancient Greeks; 
and there are many other factors in religion, such as consolation, 
quite independent of conduct; not to mention fear and lust and 
cruelty and magic, which form such large ingredients'in the 
religions of primitive and barbarous peoples. To say, therefore, 
that religion is solely concerned with conduct, and that conduct is 
the simplest thing in the world, is to speak with desultoriness, to 
move along the line of least resistance. 

‘Take, again, Mr. Arnold’s second fundamental proposition in 
“Literature and Dogma;” that “happiness follows conduct,”* or 
that “conduct brings happiness.”t Mr. Arnold is so sure of this 
that he says (p. 27) that it is “ undeniably ” so, and in p. 45 that 
“we know” it is so, and that “of course” itis so. But the con- 
nection of happiness with conduct is not so simple as all this; nor 
is it a matter of course at all, either that happiness always follows 
conduct, or that it does not follow other things quite different 
from and even opposed to conduct. What does Mr. Amold’s own 
Bishop Wilson say, as quoted in “St. Paul and Protestantism,”’t but 
now apparently forgotten? “If you can be good’ with pleasure,§ 
God does not envy you your joy; but such is our corruption that 
every man cannot be so.” - Not to speak of the maxim of St. Paul 
also adduced by. Mr. Arnold in his earlier and sounder book : 
“He who would cease from sin, must suffer in the flesh.” || But 

* Pp, 27. t P. 45. ł P. 167. 

§ It may be remarked in passing, that Mr. Arnold nowhere defines happiness or dis- 
tinguishes it from pleasure. Thus in “St. Paul and Protestantism,” p. 119, he says: 
“t Our pleasure from a spring day we do not make ; our pleasure, even from an approving 
conscience, we do not make, And yet wo feel that both the one ‘pleasure and the other can, 
and often do, work with us in a wonderful way for our good. So we get the thought of 
an impulsion outside ourselves which is at once awful and beneficent.” It is evident 
that the thought in this passage is the same as that which runs through “ Literature and 
Dogma,” we did not provide that happiness should follow conduct (Literature and Dogma, 
p. 27). This is not the place to enter upon a discussion of the difference’ betweon 
pleasuro and happiness; but I think Mr. Arnold, after seeing these two passages in 
juxtaposition, will scarcely consider that I am doing him an injustice, if wherever he 


uses the words “ happiness,” “ joy,” “ satisfaction,” I simply translate “ pleasure.” 
|| St. Paul and Protestantism, p. 167, i 
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even admitting that it is in the majority of cases pleasant to 
do right, it is, such is the complexity of our nature, pleasant, 
very. pleasant, also to do wrong. The gratification of all our 
desires is attended with momentary pleasure. What fruit is so 
agreeable to the taste as forbidden fruit? Indeed, a thing in 
itself indifferent may become an object of desire, and its attain- 
ment prospectively pleasant, simply by being forbidden, as we 
may remember was the case with our first parents in the garden 
of Eden. If the consciousness, again, of duties performed is 
pleasant, the consciousness of duties unperformed is also pleasant. 
Things quite indifferent, again, from the moral point of view, 
may, in certain temperaments, be attended with considerable 
pleasure. An American lady once confessed to Mr. Emerson that 
the consciousness of bemg well dressed imparted to her an 
inward tranquillity which religion was powerless to bestow. It is 
unnecessary to multiply instances to show how complex are the 
conditions of pleasure, and how obscure is its connection with 
right conduct. We can, indeed, never count upon virtue being: 
pleasant or vice disagreeable, but must expect each to be some- 
times the one and sometimes the other; whilst it is certain that if 
‘we make pleasure the aim of our endeavours, we are sure to miss 
it. We see then how difficult and complex this whole question of 
the connection of pleasure or happiness with conduct is: so that 
when Mr. Arnold says, “of course” and “undeniably,” “we all 
know,” that to righteousness belongs happiness, he is feigning in 
human nature a greater equality and uniformity than is in truth. 
In the second place, Bacon says that there are “the idols of 
the den,” the illusions peculiar to each individual, arising from 
character, education, circumstances, preferences in study, and the- 
like: and that these things lead a man into “specum sive caver- 
nam quandam individuam,” a den or cavern of his own. Let us: 
examine Mr. Arnold’s third fundamental proposition enunciated in: 
“ Literature and Dogma,” It is this. “ When we are asked,” he 
says,” “what is the object of religion? let us reply, Conduct.” 
“And when we are asked further, what is conduct? let us 
answer, Three-fourths of life.” Asa definition of conduct this is of 
course only arithmetical, and as such is no answer at all to the 
question, “ What is conduct?” Itis like saying: “When we are 
asked what is the object of human anatomy? let us reply, Man’s 
body. And when we are asked further, what is the body? let us 
answer, From nine to eighteen stone.” But Mr. Arnold has told us 
on the previous page more explicitly what conduct is. After 
quoting an essay by M. Littré, he says— 


“ All,the impulses which can be conceived as derivable from the instinct 


* Literature and Dogma, p. 18. 
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of self-preservation in us and the reproductive instinct, these terms being 
applied in their ordinary sense, are matter of conduct. It is evident this 
includes, to say no more, every impulse relating to temper, every impulse 
relating to sensuality ; and we all know how much that is. How we deal 
with these impulses is the matter of conduct—how we obey, regulate, or 
restrain them—that and nothing else.” i ; : 


And he adds— 


“Tt is evident, if conduct deals with these, both how important a thing 
conduct is, and how simple a thing.”* 

Impulses relating to temper, impulses relating to sensuality— 
three-fourths of our life are to be occupied with the management 
of these! “Three-fourths”—this is not a rhetorical way of saying 
how large, how important a thing conduct is; but it is the 
expression of an exact proportion, such as we might have in a 
recipe :— 


“ As the discipline of conduct is three-fourths of life, for our esthetic 
and intellectual disciplines, real as these are, there is but one-fourth of life 
left; and if we let art and science divide this one-fourth fairly between 
them, they will have just one-eighth of life each.”+ 


And still more explicitly further on :— 


“Conduct, plain matter as it is,is six-eighths of life, while art and’ 
science are only two-eighths.’£ 

-One would have said that the true proportion which conduct 
bears to the rest of life.is not a constant proportion, but one 
depending upon temperament, character, circumstances, occupa- 
tions, and the like. One can at least see that, in a man of genius 
like Goethe, questions about the regulation of the impulses 
relating to self-preservation and to sensuality occupy a very 
small proportion indeed of his time and attention—scarcely any 
indeed.. Where would the world have been if Goethe had made 
conduct three-fourths of his life, and art and science one-eighth 
each? But, genius apart, one would suppose that the proportion 
which conduct should bear to the rest of life would at least vary 
directly. with the strength of the impulses which it is occupied in 
regulating, with the physique in shorts with the action of par- 
ticular circumstances or occupations, in strengthening or con- 
trolling them; and that these factors would vary indefinitely 
with different individuals, and in each individual with different 
periods of his existence. . So that a universal proportion for con- 
duct to bear to the rest of life itis not possible to fix. Regard 
for a moment the ancient Israelites, who had neither art nor 
science, and who, Mr. Arnold tells us, thought that conduct was 
not only three-fourths of life, but the whole§ of it. Were their 
lives better regulated after all than, say, the lives of the ancient 


* Literature and Dogma, p. 17, t Ibid. p. 354, 
t Ibid, p.210. § Ibid, p. 235. 
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- Romans, or of the modern Germans, for this exclusive attention ? 
We seem to gather from the Bible that the Jews were a stiff- 
necked and stupid people, always going wrong in some way or 
other in -matters of conduct, and falling into every trap and 
temptation which their own impulses or the examples of the neigh- 
bouring nations set for them. So little does disproportionate 
attention to the regulation of the desires gain its end. l 
‘* But what does Mr. Arnold himself say, in “ St. Paul and Protes- 
tantism,”* in his earlier manner as we may call it, about this 
predominance of the care for conduct? He is speaking of the 
Puritan character, the modern representative of what he calls 
Hebraism, the exclusive or predominant care for right practice, 
and is contrasting it with Hellenism, the passion for sweetness 
and light, for culture and intelligence, for art and science :— 

“ The true and smooth order of humanity’s development is not reached 
in either way [either by Hebraism or by Hellenism]. And therefore, 
while we willingly admit with the Christian apostlo that the world by 
wisdom—that is, by the isolated preponderance of its intellectual impulses 
—knew not God, or the true order of things, it is yet necessary, also, to 
set up.a sort of converse to this proposition, and to say likewise (what is 
equally true) that the world by Puritanism knew not God. And it is on 


this converse of the Apostles proposition that it is particularly needful to 
insist in our own country just at present.” 


For, as he explains in the same chapter— 


« We have fostered our Hebraizing instincts, our preference of earnest- 
ness of doing to delicacy and flexibility of thinking, too exclusively, and 
have been landed by them in a mechanical and unfruitful routine.”+ 


A man who is so landed, Mr. Arnold insists,} “is a victim of 
Hebraism, of the tendency to cultivate strictness of conscience 
rather than spontaneity of conscience. And what he wants is a 
larger conception of human nature, showing him the number of 
other points at which his nature must come to its best, besides the 
points which he himself knows and thinks of.” 


“ Hebraism and Hellenism—between these two points of influence moves 
our world; ... and it ought to be, though it never is, evenly and happily 
balanced between them.” § 


Here, then, we see Mr. Arnold still on the high road; he is 
moving in the element of the “better self” and the Zeit-Geist ; 
and has not yet entered into the “cage of Puritanism” and 
“tumed the key” upon himself there, as in “Literature and 
Dogma” he has done. He is not yet in the “cave:” what sends 
him thither? «Vel propter naturam propriam et singularem; vel 
propter educationem et conversationem cum aliis,” are some of 


* St. Paul and Protestantism, p. 153. f Ibid.-p. 157, 
+ Ibid, p. 174. § Ibid. p. 129. 
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Bacon’s suggestions, Let us try the last, “propter conversationem 
cum aliis.” l 

Mr. Arnold is in his religious works addressing what he calls. 
the Philistines—ie„, the great middle class which rules our 
destinies in this country, in France, and in the United States of 
America. Now it must be confessed that although the Philistine 
is a man of inflexible morality in certain departments, and of emi- 
nent respectability in all, although he has all sorts of prejudices, 
it may be, and hard and fast lines about conduct, yet conduct. 
itself -is not exactly his forte, any more than it was Goethe’s. 
“Sincere, gross of perception, prosaic,” as Mr. Arnold rightly 
calls him, the Philistine has his three-fourths of life immersed in 
what is called “business,” and business with its famous guiding 
principle of “caveat emptor” is not regarded by him as falling 
within the scope of those rigorous principles and that inflexible 
morality of which he is fond of speaking. , We have only to read. 
` the daily newspapers to be convinced of this; and it is easy 
therefore to see how a man like Mr. Arnold, who by nature, 
education, and circumstances has been impelled and habituated 
to that serene uprightness which we admire in his literary works, 
should receive somewhat of a shock when he finds himself con- 
fronting the Philistines and recommending to them conduct, and, 
as conduct touched with emotion, religion, This I think will be 
found to be the reason why in “ Literature and Dogma” he sets 
free such a torrent of enthusiasm for conduct as to seem to 
magnify its importance out of all proportion to the other affairs of 
life, and certainly at the expense of that harmonious development 
of all those other points “at which,” he tells us elsewhere, 
“man’s nature must come to its best.” However this may be, to 
say that conduct is for every one three-fourths of life, is certainly 
an illusion, and just such an illusion as would come for the 
moment to a highly honourable and generous nature when 
pleading for conduct with those whose forte conduct is not, and: 
who lose by not making it a stronger point than at present 
they do. 

“ Propter lectionem librorum et auctoritates eorum quos quisque 
colit et miratur ;”—-so Bacon goes on with his diagnosis of the idols 
of the cave. May we venture to say that Bishop Butler, Bishop 
Wilson, Pascal, Féndlon, St. Augustine, Mr. Amold’s favourite 
authors, from whom he seems to have derived the idea of writing 
about religion and conduct, though good and excellent men, are 
not the great thinkers of the world on these intricate questions, do 
not represent “the main stream and vital movement” of mankind’s 
intelligence on these subjects; and that reading them too exclu- 
sively, dwelling on them, is like giving oneself in literature to the 
study of Schiller rather than Goethe, or of Wordsworth to the 
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neglect of Shakespeare? “The Germans,” says Will Ladislaw, 
in “Middlemarch,” when speaking of Mr. Casaubon’s “ Key to all 
Mythologies,” “have taken the lead in historical inquiries, and 
they laugh at results which are got by groping about in woods 
with a pocket-compass, while they have made good roads.” . The 
“ Key to all Mythologies ” was, it will be remembered, the fruit of 
‘very much the same sort of studies as those which have recently 
and too exclusively found favour with Mr. Amold. 

But we must hasten on to the third kind of illusions which, Bacon 
says, infest the mind when it neglects the use of method. These 
are the “idols of the market-place,” idola fori, the illusions of lan- 
guage. These Bacon pronounces to be the most troublesome, 
“‘omnium molestissima sunt ;”* they insinuate themselves, he says, 
“ ex foedere verborum et nominum,” from the association of words 
and names. Men believe that their reason governs words: “sed 
fit etiarn ut verba vim suam super intellectum retorqueant et re- 
flectant,” but it also happens that words react upon the mind 
and govern it. These illusions of language are of two kinds: 
either they are the names of things which have no existence in 
fact; or they are the names of things which are real, but of which 
our idea is confused and ill-defined, and formed from a hasty and 
‘inadequate survey of the facts. The application of words, he 
explains, is often the work of the popular apprehension, and the 
lines by which they divide things are for the most part lines 
-which the popular intellect can follow; and then “ verba gignunt 
verba,” words beget words, and in this way we come under the 
dominion of the “idols” of language. Let us see if Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has entirely escaped this dominion of words over his 
reasoning. 

Already in “St. Paul and Protestantism” we find him, in his 
‘polemic against the Dissenters, founding an argument upon the 
ase, and upon the wrong use, of a word :— 


“ People, however, there were in abundance,” he writes, “ who differed 
on points both of discipline and of dogma from the rule which obtained in 
‘the Church, and who separated from her on account of that difference. 
These were the heretics; separatists, as the name implies, for the sake of 

opinions. And the very name, therefore, implies that they were wrong tt 
separating Sy and that the body which held together was right.” 


Now here, in the first place, Mr. Arnold is evidently thinking, 
not of “heretics,” but of “schismatics.” Heresy means a particular 
study or school of thought; it does not mean separation. 

A heretic is not a separatist, unless he is expelled, from ‘the 
main body; but simply, like Mr. Arnold himself, the adherent of a 
particular school of opinion. “Schismatic,” on the other hand, is 


* Novum Organum, lix, + P. 45, 
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the name given by the main body to one who of his own act and 
culpably separates from it. The verbal argument begins, there- 
fore, with a mistake in the meaning of the word; but it dòes not 
hold any more if we substitute the right word; ie, it is not an 
admission of the wrongness of separation, unless it can be shown 
that the term expressive of blame is the term applied by the separa- 
tists to themselves, which it clearly was not, but to the separatists by 
the main body. So that no argument whatever can be founded 
on the use of the word, either way. 

Similarly, when Mr. Arnold is pointing out that the moral law is 
“a prime element and clue in man’s constitution,”* he says, the 
etymology of the word righteousness (right, straight, way, road, 
a certain line, a necessary orbit) bears witness to its being so; but 
here he himself seems to be aware that “verba gignunt verba,” 
and says that he willleave this kind of argument to Mr. Ruskin, and 
that “for these fanciful helps there is no need.” Still on “these 
fanciful helps” he does come more and -more to rely as he pro- 
ceeds, and words more and more come to react upon his reasoning 
andto governit. In “Literature and Dogma,” his argument about 
the “Eternal Power not ourselves which makes for righteous- 
ness,” is a fabric mainly, if I mistake not, verbal; it is constructed 
“ex foedere verborum et nominum.” Let me try to make good 
this criticism. 

The unconscious artifice—it is of course unconscious—on which 
the whole edifice of the “ Eternal,” &c., is built-up is this: first, a 
word is taken which imports so little, and seems to lie so close 
to ordinary experience, and is besides so easy of comprehension, 
that it will readily be admitted as representing a reality. ‘Then a 
word a little stronger, and with a little more meaning in it, is 
joined with the first, as a kind of rhetorical improvement of it ; and 
it-is so little stronger, that its addition is readily admitted. Then 
the original and very simple word is discarded; and with the 
stronger one standing alone, a third is next associated, which is a 
little stronger still, and has a little more, but scarcely appreciably 
more meaning; and this third word is then admitted as a 
synonym and rhetorical improvement of the second, and so on: 
until at last we find ourselves landed in an entirely new region, 
and have the illusion of being carried onward by a continuous 
stream of reasoning, whereas we really have been: landed thither 
on the stepping-stones of words, Like Fame, in Virgil, Mr. Arnold’s 
Eternal n 


. “ Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo ; 
Parva metu primo; mox sese attollit in auras, 
Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit.” 


* St. Paul and Protestantism, p. 107. 
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To take first quite a simple instance of this method of progression 
by means of words: speaking of the primitive religious ideas of 
Israel, Mr. Arnold says :*— f 


“In Israel’s earliest history and earliest literature, under the name of 
Eloah, Elohim, The Mighty, there may have lain and matured, there did lie 
and mature, ideas of God more as a moral power, more as a power con- 
nected above everything with conduct and righteousness, than were enter- 
tained by other races; not only can we judge by the result that ‘this must 
have been so, but we can see that it was so.” 


“May have,” “ did,” “must,” “was ;” how little a thing it is to 
admit the first, how quite a different thing to admit the last and 
the last but one! Yet the progression has been inappreciable 
almost, we are carried along so easily by the words, it is so easy 
to think that the words are reasons, or that reasons fill the intervals 
between them. 


“What did they” (the ancient Israelites) “ méan by the eternal? the 
eternal what 2?” asks Mr.’ Arnold. “The eternal cause? Alas, these poor ° 
people were not Archbishops of York. They meant the eternal righteous, 
who loveth righteousness. They had dwelt upon the thought of conduct 
and right and wrong, till the not-ourselves which is in us and around us 
became to them adorable eminently and altogether as a power which makes 
for righteousness; which makes for it unchangeably and eternally, and is 
therefore called The eternal.” + 


“There is not a particle of metaphysics,” he says, rather 
uneasily perhaps, “in all this.” Yet'Mr. Arnold himself seems 
to suspect that even in this beginning there have crept in elements 
which are not experimental. Eternal cause is metaphysical and must 
be at once rejected. But how about eternal or unchangeable, without 
adding cause?.is that exactly experimental? Then the not-our- 
selves, is that not perilously like the not-me of metaphysic? Well, 
righteous, righteousness, conduct, and the thought of them, and the 
emotions clustering around them—these at least are experimental. 
Some such misgiving as this seems to pass through Mr. Amold’s 
mind, for on the next page but two,} the starting-point is very 
much reduced in scale. “The monotheistic idea of Israel,” we 
there read, “is simply seriousness ;” and again, further on,§ “ God is 
here really, at bottom, a deeply moved way of saying conduct or 
righteousness.” Here then, at least, we get a point close to 
experience from which to set out.in our survey of the experiences 
of Israel: we have no “not-ourselves,” no “eternal,” but simply 
conduct and the emotional regard of conduct. 

But now, how to proceed? What does this emotional regard | 
of conduct prove? How do we, how did Israel, take the first 


* Literature and Dogma, p. 31. ł Ibid. p. 35. 
t Ibid. p. 32, i § Ibid. p. 47. 
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step? Let us see what Mr. Arnold says of the limits of possible 
experience in an analogous case :— 


“ When we see a watch or a honeycomb we say, It works harmoniously 
and well, and a man or a bee made it. But a yet more numerous class of 
works we know, which neither man nor the lower animals have made for 
their own purposes. When we see the ear, or see the bud, do we say, It 
works harmoniously and well, and a man or one of the lower animals made 
it? No; but we say, It works harmoniously and well, and an infinite 
eternal substance, an all-thinking and all-powerful being, the creator of all 
things, made it. Why? Because it works harmoniously and well. ‘But 
its working harmoniously and well does not prove all this: it only proves that 
at works harmoniously and well.” * 


What then does the experience of Israel, that the thought of 
righteousness kindled his emotions, prove? Does it prove the 
existence of “a not-ourselves which makes for righteousness?” I 
apprehend not. The fact that the ancient Israelite was deeply 
moved when he thought of righteousness only proves that he was 
deeply moved when he thought of righteousness. We may put 
the experience how we like. We may say the thought of righteous- 
ness moved him deeply; or we may say that he was of such a 
character as to be deeply moved by the thought of righteous- 
ness; or we may say that the thought of righteousness is a 
thought of such a kind as deeply to move a man like the ancient 
Israelite ; but all these are only different ways of dressing up the 
original experience with which we set out, they are not inferences 
from it, they are not additional experiences.. Aristotle describes 
‘the same phenomenon. Different things, he says, produce the 
emotion of pleasure in people of different characters: “a horse does 
in a man fond of horses, a spectacle in a man fond of spectacles; 
and in the same way just things are pleasant to the lover of 
justice, and generally virtuous things to the lover of virtue.” f 
But the only inference Aristotle allows himself to make is an 
inference as to character. A man who likes good deeds likes 
them because he is good: “he would not be good if he did not 
rejoice in them”-—oi8 ¿oriy åyaĝòs ô ph yalpwv rais KoAals mpdéerw— 
and this is the only inference, if inference it be, that can be 
made. We can infer a man’s character from the things which he 
‘likes doing. But from the consciousness of being deeply moved 
at the thought of righteousness it is impossible to infer that there 
is anything beyond us, whether it be eternal or not, or make for 
righteousness or not. The ancient Israelite made no such in- 
ference, and we can make noné. Israel got its original idea of 
God, as all other nations did, mainly from the apparition of 
Nature outside of man, not from the emotions about righteous- 
ness within him. This is proved, as I believe all Biblical critics 


* God and the Bible, pp, 102, 103. See the whole passage. > + Eth, Nic. i. 8. 
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are agreed, by the fact that the original god of the Israelites 
is conceived as allowing and approving things which are dis- 
tinctly wrong: things as immoral in their way as the things 
that Homers gods do are in theirs. It is only gradually that,the 
Naturgott, with which all religions begin, becomes moralized: and 
he becomes moralized just in so far as the community begins to 
take the place of nature as the immediate environment of man, 
and as the community, and with it the individual conscience, 
grows towards its golden age, its perfection. Mr. Arnold himself 
seems to have been partly aware of this once; for in “St. Paul ` 
and Protestantism”* he says, “The righteousness of the earlier 
Jews of the Old Testament . . . consisted mainly in smiting 
the Lord’s enemies and their own under the fifth rib.” So that 
when he says :|— 


“ The idea of God, as it is given in the Bible, rests . . . ona moral 
perception of a rule of conduct not of our own making, into which we are 
born, and which exists whether we will or no; of awe at its grandeur and 
necessity, and of gratitude at its beneficence. This is the great original 
revelation made to Israel, this is his ‘ Eternal ; ”— 


we cannot but feel that he is expanding rhetorically the expe- 
rience of deep emotion which Israel felt in its best days for 
righteousness, rather than restating in an inaccurate form the 
historical fact which in “St. Paul and Protestantism” he had 
stated correctly. But how the original experience groans and 
creaks under this:added weight! How little it is capable of such 
expansion we see from Mr. Arnold’s own account of it, when 
defending it under the pressure of adverse criticism. What, after 
all, is the “eternal not-ourselves?” “It is no metaphysical con- 
ception,” he tells us, in “ God and the Bible.”f Let us see. 

The word “eternal” has three different meanings, and in all 
these three meanings it is used by Mr. Arnold. Two of them are 
philosophical, the third colloquial. First, “eternal” means that 
_ which is exempt from duration,§ withdrawn from sequence and 
succession: itis in this sense that the Bible says of God that to 
Him “a thousand years are as one day.” In this sense it is used 
of “the Eternal that loveth righteousness” once by Mr. Arnold. || 
Secondly, “eternal” is used of the whole of duration, regarded as 
an endless series of successive events—that is, it == everlasting, 
the sense of “eternal” against which the late Mr. Frederick 
Denison Maurice spent his life in fighting. This is also a very 
common sense of the word “eternal” in the Bible, and we find it 
used by Mr. Arnold when, in explanation of “eternal,” he says, “The 


* Preface, xvii., of. p. 57. + Literature and Dogma, p. 122, f P. 92. 

§ Wo can realize this meaning by remembering one of those moments when wo have 
been engrossed by some occupation, or, better, when wo have been under the influence 
‘of some overpowering emotion, and have lost count of the succession of external circum- 
stances, and of the lapse of time. |] Literature and Dogma, p. 350. 
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righteous is an everlasting foundation,”* and that the Eternal is the 
“unchangeable,”t or the “permanent,” or the “enduring.”§ But 
there is a third use of the word “eternal” which is colloquial,— 
one might even say that is now a vulgarism: as when we say, 
“So-and-so is eternally taking snuff,” meaning, that he habitually 
takes it. This use of the word was more common a few genera- 
tions ago than it is now: thus, in Miss Bumey’s “Evelina” we 
read, that Captain Mirvan and Madame Duval are’ eternally quar- 
reling. Mr. Arnold has restored this somewhat old-fashioned 
use of the word, as when he says, “This argument of popular 
theology rests on its eternal hypothesis of a magnified and non- 
natural man,” &c., meaning the hypothesis which popular theology 
habitually frames; and, as when he says of the German critics 
of the canon of the Gospels,f “They are eternally reading its 
literature, reading the theories of their colleagues about it.” 
Now one would not have prophesied beforehand, on a view 
of Mr. Arnold’s earlier works. on religion, that he would first 
have used the word “eternal” in the two Biblical and philo- 
sophical meanings, of “beyond time and sequence,” and of “ ever- 
lasting,” all through an elaborate work like “Literature and 
Dogma,” to give sublimity to the idea of righteousness; to give 
it outwardness as a kind of cosmical operation going on whether 
we: like it or not, whether we obey it or not; to bring this idea 
of righteousness within the sphere of religious emotion ; to accom- 
plish (in a word) the apotheosis of righteousness; and then at length, 
when pressed by criticism, as he rests from his labours, with the 
objection, “You say that you go only on experience, that you 
bring forward nothing which is not verifiable by experience; now 
this idea of the Eternal is a metaphysical conception not given 
by experience,”—would reply, “I never meant to take ‘eternal’ in 
either of the first two senses, but only in the third or colloquial 
sense”—I say, we could not have anticipated-that he would answer 
so. And yet this is what in ‘his reply to his critics in “God and 

the Bible” he does :— j 


“ Yes, indeed, eternal, as that which never had a beginning and can 
never have an end, is like- the final substance or subject wherein all 
qualities inhere, a metaphysical conception to which experience has nothing 
to say. But eternal, eviternus, the age or life-long, as men applied it to 
the Eternal that makes for righteousness, was no metaphysical conception. 
From all they could themselves make out, and from all that their fathers 
had told them, they believed that righteousness was salvation, and that it 
would go on being salvation from one generation of men to another.” *# 


Now let us look at this passage a little closely, and let us trans- 


* Literature and Dogma, p. 123. t Ibid. p. 82. . t Ibid, p. 48. 

§ Ibid. p. 60. || Ibid. p.-176. God and the Bible, p. 179. 

** God and the Bible, p. 92. See also a critique which I had not read when I aioe 
the lo gboye, 1 in Mr. Bradley’s “ Ethical Studies” (King and Co., 1876), pp. 282 fol. 
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late it into terms of experience. The original experience was, we 
remember, that of profound emotion at the idea of righteousness. 
What part of this experience is covered by the word eternal, or 
what additional element was there in the experience which had 
not been brought out before, but which we now emphasize by the 
use of that word? This: combined with the emotion at the idea 
of righteousness, we now learn that there was an habitual and 
traditional belief in the consciousness of the ancient Israelite that 
‘other people before he was alive had felt, and that other people 
after he was dead would feel, the same profound emotion as he did. 
This, then, is the solid bit of experience, an emotion at the thought 
of righteousness, combined with a belief that other people would feel, 
and had felt the same, around which Mr. Arnold has woven his 
envelope of words. . 

Let us now examine the structure of this envelope. As often 
happens, the relic, when we come to get a near view of it, is 
inconsiderable, but the case in which it is kept is beautiful and 
gorgeous. In this instance the shrine is composed of nothing 
less than the names, or synonyms of the names, which are given 
in the Bible to Jehovah; viz, “unchangeable” (Literature and 
Dogma, p. 82), “enduring” (p. 60), “almighty” (p. 124), “in- 
finite” (p. 265), “extending infinitely beyond consciousness ” 
(p. 322), “ruling” (p. 823), “loving righteousness” (p. 349), and 
the “author” of it (p. 331); “perpetually intervening” (God 
and the Bible, p. 93), giving a “divine sanction” to con- 
duct (p. 187), “the centre and source of those ideas of moral 
order and of conduct which are in human nature” (p. 142). 
These and other words are used as attributes and synonyms of 
“the Eternal” in the two Biblical senses of Him who is ever- 
lasting, and of Him in whose sight “a thousand years are 
but as yesterday when it is past;’* but they are, it needs 
no proof to show, not in any way synonyms of “eternal” 
in the third or colloquial sense, in which alone Mr. Arnold 
says that he applies it to the Israclite’s habitual regard of the 
thought of righteousness with emotion, and to his expectation 
—disappointed as we know it was by the event-—that this habit 
would continue in his children. If we say as Mr. Arnold says, 
that “God” means seriousness, and “eternal” means. habitual, 
then we shall have to translate the text, “Hear, O Israel: the 
Eternal our God is one Eternal,” by “ Hear, O Israel; the habitual 
our seriousness is one habitual;” and this even the Chevalier 
Bunsen, who did so much to give a modem and Aryan rendering 
tb Semitic terminology, would have perceived to be absurd. 

The reasoning then is this: the God of the Bible and of modern 


* Psalm xe. 4. 
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religion is eternal: the fact of experience adduced by Mr. Arnold 
is also eternal: therefore the God of the Bible and of religion is the 
fact of experience. Yes, but “eternal” as applied to God in the 
Bible means one thing; and “eternal” as applied by Mr. Arnold to 
the fact of experience means a totally different thing. And thus 
it happens, as Bacon says, that while “men believe that their 
reason géverns words, words also react upon the reason and 
govern it.” 

There remains the not-ourselves which plays such an oan 
part in “ Literature and Dogma,” but which in no wise, as we saw, 
could be made to grow out of the ancient Israelite’s emotional 
regard for righteousness: The thing that strikes us about “the 
not-ourselves” is that it is a conception purely negative; it 
is not the affirmation of anything beyond ourselves, but merely the 
negation of ourselves. Now there is no more common confusion in 
logic than a confusion of the distinction between contradictories 
and contraries. The distinction is this: in the case of con- 
tradictories one term stands for something, and the other term 
stands for nothing at all. In the case of contraries, both terms 
stand for something. “Rich” and “poor” are contraries, and 
both, as we know, exist; but “ ourselves” and “not-ourselves ” 
are contradictories, and the latter term stands for nothing 
at all. -Let me, in illustration, quote a passage from one of 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s avritiags in controversy with the late Dean 
Mansel.* He says :-— 


“ When we are told that ‘the conviction that an Infinite Being exists 
seems forced upon us by the manifest incompleteness of our finite 
knowledge,’ we fall back into the fallacy of the positive-negative Infinite. 
Infinite is not the complement of Finite, but its negation. At this rate a 
philosopher might, by the simple instrumentality of a negative prefix, 
become the creator of intellectual entities without end. By prefixing a 
negative particle to Horse, he might create the complementary entity Not- 
horse; and then we should have Wot-horse filling the universe, crushing 


human reason into dust, and exalting the humility of its enemies to the 
skies.” 


And he adds elsewhere :t— 


“Tf I am not mistaken, we might as well allow the frown of a negative 
particle, as the frown of the ‘Infinite, to cast its shadow over our souls.” 


But here we are getting out of the region of mere language 
and its illusions, the idola fori as Bacon calls them, and into that 
of the illusions of logic and philosophy. These Bacon calls the 
idols of the theatre, idola theatri. He says :-— 


“At idola theatri innata non sunt, nec occulto insinuata in intellectum : 


* Rational Religion (Whittaker & Co., 1861), pp. 181, 182. t Ibid, p. 121. 
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- sed ex fabulis theoriarum et perversis legibus demonstrationum plane 
indita et recepta.” 


The “idols of the theatre” are not inborn in man, but con- 
sciously adopted either from baseless theories or from wrong 
canons of reasoning. The wrong canons of reasoning we can 
understand without difficulty, as Mr. Arnold has already provided 
two instances of it: in the foundation of an experimental 
theosophy on the ambiguity of the word eternal, and in the con- 
fusion of contradictories with contraries. And we have thus been 
obliged to anticipate among idols of the market-place much that 
also belongs to our present section; so closely intertwined are the 
illusions of language with those of thought. . 

Bacon gives other instances of these fabule, which might be 
illustrated from Mr. Amnold’s ‘works; but what he is especially 
thinking of under this title would seem to be an illegitimate use 
of the philosophical conceptions of the past. Now, what is this 
illegitimate use for us in the nineteenth century, living nearly a 
hundred years after the appearance of Kant’s “Critique of Pure 
Reason? What makes conceptions which were once true, 
‘which once carried conviction to all the superior minds of an 
epoch, “fables” to us? Why should such ideas as “ essence, 
existence, substance, finite and infinite, cause and succession, some- 
thing and nothing,” seem to keep round Mr. Arnold a kind of 
Witches’ Sabbath and Walpurgisnight in the air, whenever he 
thinks of metaphysic ? This inquiry will bring us back to the 
point from which we started at the beginning of this paper, and 
thus give a kind of unity to what we have hitherto been 
saying. , 

In our former paper we saw that a metaphysical idea, or syn- 
thesis, is the structural form or outline which the total experience of 
- an epoch assumes, and within which it continues to grow up, until 
the particular synthesis becomes insufficient for it, and is then dis- 
carded or rather absorbed in a larger and more complex synthesis. 
The metaphysical or formal element in experience is nothing by 
itself, apart from or prior to experience; any more than the struc- 
tural form of an oak, into which an acorn grows, exists apart from 
the oak or before the oak has grown to maturity. 

But now suppose the Zeit-Geist or collective consciousness of 
an age to have grown out of its old form into a new one, what 
happens? Two things happen. The old structure is absorbed 
and built into the new structure; but the old form also survives 
as such (ie, unabsorbed) in the memory of mankind and in the 
language and literature of the age which is just closing, and it 
dominates still the minds of the elder generation of men. Only 
it becomes every day more and more empty of experience; the 
new experience won’t fit into it; until at last, when men’s minds 
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have moved still farther away from it in subsequent generations, 
it becomes entirely emptied of contents, a metaphysical “ entity,” 
in Comte’s sense of the word; and as such it remains to confuse 
and irritate mankind. Nobody knows where it came from, and 
yet it can’t be got rid of, It has become one of the “fabule 
theoriarum.” It is no good turning your back upon these pen- - 
sioners of the Zeit-Geist, as Mr. Arnold does, and saying, “I don’t 
know anything about them, and I don’t care: on this subject I 
am dead to the prick of shame.” For the poor shall not perish’ 
out of the land; the metaphysical ideas are there; we cannot 
escape, any more than we can escape the consequences of our 
great-grandfathers’ vices. Our minds are filled with the débris of 
preceding minds, as our bodies are filled with the rebellious 
desires of our animality. And as with the rebellious desires, so 
with the effete metaphysical ideas; they dominate us each in its 
turn, all the more for our not knowing about them, and we are, all 
the more for not caring, their unconscious slaves. 

Now the man who follows his bodily desires one after the other, 
and is absorbed in each as each comes uppermost, we are accus- 
tomed to call the natural man, as distinguished from the moral or 
civilized man, to whom his place in the community has given a 
central principle and aim in life, by which he can methodize his 
desires in relation to the common good and his own. Such a 
methodizing of the unruly impulses within us we praise under 
the name of morality, as distinguished from asceticism, which 
turns its back upon the desires, and tries to get rid of them. It 
is the same with the (in their way) not less importunate meta- 
physical ideas which fill the air into which we are born, and get 
imbedded in the tissue of our minds. The natural man is the 
slave of each as.it presses its claim; he is tossed from one to the 
other during his. youth, and is fortunate in mature age if he has 
succeeded in making terms of permanent surrender with only 
a select number of them, and excluding the rest. This is the 
ordinary mental condition of a man after middle life, when he tells 
you, “I have made up my mind on all important topics, and don’t 
wish to have it unsettled again.” The “stock notions” to which 
he has been attracted by temperament or circumstances have 
honeycombed themselves together into a kind of “rookery” within 
his thought, and seem to him to be the supporting framework of 
the mind itself. 

But, how does the outwardness of these ideas come about? how 
do they become entities? Whence do we get the supposition that 
beyond our experience there is a world of things, abstract but 
real, which we don’t and can’t experience? This tendency in meta- 
physical ideas to become the mirage, or counterpart, of experience, 
has been named in past times their transcendental character, their 
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quality of “transcending” or climbing over the wall of experience 
to the other side of it. And it arises in this way. (1.) The ideas 
have become detached from living experience; they have been 
shed like the shell of a cretacean that was too tight. (2.) They 
are preserved in language, and a name always carries with it the 
illusion of representing a reality, whether it does or not. (3.) They 
represent an experience which preceded the experience in which 
we are now living, and so, although now empty forms, seem to 
have a priority in time to experience'as we know it. (4.) They 
retain, like empty wine-bottles, the savour, so to speak, of the 
reality which they-once contained. All these causes serve to give 
them a transcendental character in regard to experience; but there 
is also another cause of apparent outwardness more operative than 
all these together, which is more difficult to understand. This cause 
is to be sought in the peculiar relation which the individual, as such, 
bears to the community of which he forms a part. By “the indi- 
vidual as such,” I mean the individual conscious of his independent 
existence, his desires, his separate experience, &c., but not yet 
conscious, or not yet so distinctly conscious of his existence as 
part of the community. To the individual, beyond the brightly 
lighted chamber of his own thoughts, there looms a world of 
twilight filled with strange echoes which he cannot interpret ; 
beyond the familiar valley there lies the seat of government, 
there lie London and Paris and Washington, of which he has 
heard, but of which he knows nothing, and yet from these seem 
to arrive influences operative in his own life. From this outer and 
dim world have come to him language and religion and Jaw and 
the arts, and such changes as have grown over these and over 
the lineaments of his own narrow experience. From it too may 
come to him, he knows, some day, the claim of some common good 
for the surrender of all that he has and of his own life; a claim 
which he will obey. But at present he has followed the path- 
ways leading to this larger and surrounding world, only up to the 
point where they cross his own horizon. Such metaphors as these 
may explain, perhaps, better than the technical language of philo- 
sophy, the relation between the individual consciousness and that 
of the community. The relation is one of contrast and of soli- 
darity combined ; and it is this relation which gives to the worn- 
out modes’ of collective experience which we have called meta- 
physical ideas, in addition to the ‘outwardness which we saw that 
they got from language, and from the other causes before enume- 
rated,—the same illusory character of “veritable entities,” of 
“abstract forces,” which the products of the collective conscious- 
ness, language, religion, law, and morality, have. 

To stay, then, “the eternal dance” of “essence, existence, 
substance,” and the other metaphysical ideas which keep Mr. 
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Arnold in a state of irritable watchfulness, and which are much 
more numerous than those he has been at the trouble to specify, 
there are two remedies which the science of metaphysic, frankly 
embraced and attended to, supplies. First, it heightens our 
usually low consciousness of solidarity with the social medium or 
“better self ;” and secondly, it relegates to their place in the 
development of this social medium those ideas which, in their 
isolation and detachment from it, have from time immemorial 
hoodwinked and imposed upon mankind. Mr. Arnold has and 
applies the first of these remedies; he uses it fruitfully in “Culture 
and Anarchy” when he applies the “better self” as a cure for social 
anarchy; and in “St. Paul and Protestantism” when he applies 
the Zeit-Geist as a cure for the eccentricity of Puritan Dissent; but 
he has not and cannot apply the second remedy, because in 
“Literature and Dogma” and in “God and the Bible” he re- 
_ nounces the use of method in handling ideas, and so he cannot 
relegate these importunate entities to their historical place in the 
social medium. The science of metaphysic is essentially a method: 
not an artificial method like the method by which a man makes a 
clock, but a natural method like the method by which a living 
organism grows and makes itself. Metaphysic may thus be 
called the morphology of collective experience; and its method is the 
process going on within collective experience itself and trans- 
forming it. To appeal to experience, then, as Mr. Arnold does, is 
to appeal to metaphysic, the science of the formation and trans- 
formation of experience, not as Mr. Arnold supposes, an appeal 
from metaphysic to something more real and solid. And it is bad 
—i¢., unmethodized—metaphysic latent in his mental constitution, 
it is the illegitimate use of the ideas of the past, it is metaphysic 
with its ideas detached, promiscuous, flying and buzzing around 
him, which makes Mr. Arnold shy at metaphysic altogether, 
which sends him to experience, and makes him, as Bacon says, 
“arripere ex experientia varia et vulgaria, eaque nec certo com- 
perta, nec diligenter examinata et pensitata.” It is metaphysic 
itself which is here playing fast and loose with him, and driving 
him into the dim and dismal quagmires over which hover the illu- 
. sions of language, the illusions of the “intellectus sibi permissus,” 
the idols of the theatre and of the den. 

It is not necessary for me to. go, as I had originally intended, 
into Mr. Arnold’s criticism of Descartes’ cogito ergo sum, for one of 
the most exact and accomplished of our English philosophers, Mr. 
Shadworth Hodgson, has anticipated me by showing in the last 
number of the quarterly journal called Mind* that Mr. Arnold has 
misconceived the meaning of cogito ergo sum through not knowing 


* No. iv. pp. 568, foll. 
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a passage in the “Meditationes de prima Philosophiâ, ” in which 
Descartes explains it. It means “I think, that is to say, I am;” 
“my existence means my consciousness;” “I am means I think ;” 
so that all Mr. Arnold’s ingenious reasoning founded upon the 
etymological interpretation of “I am” by “I grow,” “I feel myself 
to be alive,” becomes superfluous, and falls to the ground. 

4, In conclusion it remains to ask whether there is anything in 
experience corresponding to Mr. Arnold’s new religious construc- 
tion “the eternal not-ourselves that makes for righteousness;” or in 
other words, what is it that really and experimentally makes for, or 
promotes, righteousness in the world as wé know it ? is it a not-ourselves, 
is it outside of ourselves ? is it eternal in any exact and scientific sense 
of the word? The first of these is a question upon which Mr. 
Arnold scarcely touches. He promises to do two things: to show 
first what was the experience of the ancient Israelite, upon which 
he based his religion; and to show, in the second place, what is 
the experience which we have in common with the ancient 
Israelite, whereon we can found ours. The first of these promises 
he performs, and we have already examined his performance of it ; 
but the second he never performs at all, and when in “God and 
the Bible,” after “the God of miracles” has been ‘dismissed, and 
the “ God of metaphysics” has been exploded, he comes to the 
“God of experience,” instead of telling us what are the experiences 
of our life of to-day upon which we may base our religion and 
our idea of God, he gives us little more than a recapitulation of 
the Biblical passages by which he endeavoured before, and as we 
think failed, to show that the “God of the Bible” was an 
inference from the profound emotion with which the ancient 
Israelite regarded the thought of righteousness. 

But now, asto our own experience, of which Mr. Arnold, instead 
_ of considering it fully by itself, makes a problem ancillary, or, as 
we may say, parasitical, to the problem of Jewish, experience— 
what are the data? Do we experience a force outside of us 
always drawing us towards good, and never towards evil? Are 
the righteous always happy, and the wicked never prosperous? 
It is said that Diagoras of Melos, when he saw the offerings of the 
sailors in the temple of Poseidon, remarked, “We count those 
who were saved: no one counts those who were drowned, who 
yet made their vows like the rest.” So we count the good who 
prosper, and the wicked who are miserable; no one counts the 
wicked who are happy, or the good who are miserable. To 
Schopenhauer the vision of man’s unhappiness, irrespective of his 
actions, was so overpowering that he drew from it the conclusion 
that the Supreme Will was malevolent. We must at any rate not 
blink this side of experience, if we would be just in our estimate. 
It seems doubtful if we know yet-what the secret of happiness is: 
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it would appear to be very much more an affair of the nervous 
system, of the temperament, than of conduct. It attends us 
unsought; and if we seek it, it flies from us.: If we pursue 
rightecusness of set purpose to obtain happiness, we miss happi- 
ness and our righteousness becomes immoral, because it ceases to 
be disinterested. If this were not so; if to righteousness were 
really annexed happiness, happiness and the pursuit of it would 
be that which more than anything else “makes for righteous- 
ness.” But this isnot the case. What is it then which bears us, 
likea stream upon its bosom, when we are acting.in a certain way, 
and which buffets and bafiles us, and gives us an intolerable sense 
of isolation, if we act in the opposite way? It is the social 
medium, the community of which we are organic parts: not only 
the opinion of our immediate circle, nor the arm of the law, nor 
the pen of the scribe, nor the preaching of the Churches, but a 
certain stress and direction in the march of events themselves, 
_ which impels usto do the things which shall be of the greatést and 
‘widest benefit, whether we find them agreeable or not. I often 
think, when a criminal is punished for an offence against the law, 
that about one-third of the penalty he suffers is his due, and that the 
rest ought to be set down to the account of the community, whose 
imperfections in past generations and in this have made him what 
he is. So with laudable actions, we get praise for them as if they 
were our own several estate, and yet but for that larger collective ` 
life of which our own is the outcome, they would not have been pos- 
sible to us, we should not have been able to do them. In every-action 
` of the individual, how much is due to character, and how much to 
the circumstances of his position, will vary with each case: but 
certain it is that as societies become more complex and firmly 
knit together, the part played by character becomes increasingly 
less. And then what is character but a crystallization of social 
conditions round a single point? Yet man is free in his action, 
each in his measure, in so: far as character reacts upon the social 
environment. That which really “makes for righteousness” in 
the world is the ascent of a society towards its zenith ; that which 
makes for unrighteousness is the decline of a society towards stag- 
nation or dissolution. In the former case all or most of the social 
conditions go to the nourishment and fertilization of character ; 
and it blossoms naturally, like the trees in spring. In the latter 
case, character has to subsist for the most part upon its native 
stamina, ie, upon the transmission through individuals of 
hereditary ‘qualities. In a declining community nghteousness 
is what the anthropologists call “a survival;” such was the 
righteousness of such a man as Marcus Aurelius; it drew its 
sustenance not from the present but from the past. But 
‘yet the world progresses upon the whole? It does, and 
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this is the reason—-because in the intercourse of nations the 
principles of conduct which have characterized one society in 
its highest development are taken as the starting-point of an infant 
community. Such were Roman institutions and Jewish religion 
to the early development of the German barbarians. Such' were 
English institutions and Puritanism to the American common- 
wealth. So that the decay of the old communities counts for little 
in the history of the world, although it counts for much in the life 
of the individual citizen. For the individual, Stoicism and Asceti- 
cism are the forms which righteousness takes in a period of social 
‘decline; and these before long, like living organisms placed under 
a receiver, begin in vacuo to lose their freshness, and decay too ; 
until, when a new community has gradually grown up around 
them, Stoicism and Asceticism become corrupt and drop off, like 
an aged parasite, from the main trunk of the nascent social life, 
as it again expands towards its full stature. . 

This then, I would submit, is the history of what Mr. Arnold: 
calls “ righteousness ” in the world; and this is the total fact ‘of 
experience with which we have to deal. But upon this, as before 
upon the partial experience of the ancient Israelite, no religious 
tenet whatever can be founded. The only thing that we know of by 
experience as making for or promoting righteousness, is the 
healthy and normal growth of a human society; but this growth 
is no more a metaphysical abstraction outside of the individual, 
than his conscience or his actions are; and it is again no more 
“eternal,” in any recognized or intelligible sense of the word, 
than human society itself. 

Must we then cry with the Christ of Novalis, “Children, 
“ye have no father?” By no means; M. Renan says, “Un 
“monde sans Dieu est horrible.” I say so too. But the 
“eternal not-ourselves which’ makes for righteousness” is not 
what we mean by God: it is simply the disembodied ghost of 
the Zeit-Geist or “better self” on which Mr. Arnold enlarged so 
fruitfully in his earlier books; so far as it is more than an edifice 
of words built on the quicksands of a parallogism, it is the mirage 
or metaphysical double of the community. It is a metaphysical 
idea, or rather it is the moiety of a metaphysical idea. It is not 
the whole, it is not the synthesis, the Begriff’; it .is one of the 
factors of the synthesis, without its complementary factor. The 
synthesis embraces the tendencies which promote righteousness, 
combined and interwoven with the tendencies which hinder it, 
In any given community this is the total fact of experience, if 
you will face it, and this is the fact as metaphysic interprets it. 
But an abstraction of the understanding, crowned with a negative 
particle, and robed with the Eternal Name,—“the Eternal not- 
ourselves which makes for righteousness,” does it not impose upor 
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us with the illusory definiteness of an empty formula from which 
the contents of the religious consciousness have been sedulously 
excluded? is it more substantial than the enunciation of Mr. 
Dombey’s elegant and languid mother-in-law, who never could 
remember names :—“ There is no What’s-his-name but Thingummy; 
and What-you-may-call-it is his prophet ?”* 

To sum up: We have seen Mr. Arnold driven to take the true 
metaphysical point of view by the exigencies of his polemic against 
the liberal Philistine in “Culture and Anarchy,” and again by the 
exigencies of his polemic against the religious Philistine in “St. Paul 
and Protestantism ;” we have then seen his decline and fall from 
this point of view in “Literature and Dogma” and in “ God and 
the Bible,” conditioned by the exigencies of his efforts to persuade 
the irreligious and desirous-to-be-scientific Philistine to reopen 
his Bible and to appreciate the importance of conduct. We have 
seen that he tries to “get round” the irreligious Philistine by 
saying, “Come now, we will give up all metaphysics, and we will 
_ go only upon the ground of experience.” We have seen that by 
_thus descending to the Philistine’s level, he does not really get 

out of the metaphysical region, but only out of the region of 
good metaphysic into the region of bad metaphysic, of idols and 
illusions’ such as the Philistine knows and rejoices in; and that 
he thereby leaves the main high road along which the large ex- 
perience of mankind travels, and of which metaphysic is the formal 
science, and shuts himself up in the small parcel of experience, 
with which the Philistine nourishes and flatters himself. But per- 
haps the fundamental assumption which lies at the root of all this 
- bad metaphysic, and. this frustrated appeal to experience, is to be 
sought in a latent tendency in Mr. Arnold himself, which appears 
as early as in his first book.f It is the assumption that “thought 
and speculation is an individual matter,” it is the tendency to 
“ philosophise alone,” instead of moving in the broad pathways 
along which knowledge is actually advancing. This assumption 
is at once the basis of the private judgment on which the religious 
Philistine builds, and of the popular empiricism upon which the 
irreligious Philistine relies. It is the same assumption as that of 
the individual as something given on the one side, and of expe- 
rience as something given on the other: and this assumption is 
itself metaphysical, only it is bad metaphysic, it is a petrified 
fragment of a metaphysical synthesis, instead of the living whole 
of a synthesis of the Zeit-Geist. Of metaphysic, then, may one 
not say, as Emerson says in another connection ?— 
“They reckon ill who leave me out, 
When me they fly I am the wings ; 


Iam the doubter and the donbt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings.” 


* Dickens’ Dombey and Son, ch, xxvii. t Culture and Anarchy, pp. 185, 186. 
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Having spoken so severely of Mr. Arnold's later works in their 
scientific aspect, I desire to record my enjoyment of them and 
gratitude for them in every other. What can be more delightful 
than the passage in “ Literature and Dogma” about the “ Muse of 
Righteousness?”* The account, too, of St. Paul’s doctrine in 
“St. Paul and Protestantism ;” and of the early witnesses and of 
the “method” and “secret” of Jesus in “Literature and Dogma;” 
and again of the Bible Canon and of the Fourth Gospel in “God 
and the Bible,” seem to me, in spite of what the learned critics 
have said about their inaccuracy, to be quite admirable in their 
way. They surely contain with sufficient accuracy all that a man 
of general cultivation, as distinguished from a professional student, 
need know about these subjects, And then the purity and fresh- 
ness of the thoughts which hide from us the angular and unlovely 
lineaments of the Puritan metaphysics—how charming they are! , 
I always experience the same sensation in reading these books 
of Mr. Arnold-as I have when reading Mr. Ruskin’s later works ; 
it is the sensation as of a breeze bringing health from sweet 
and sunny fields, and blowing for a moment across the exhausted 
atmosphere of a German lecture-room. But then to enjoy this 
refreshment one must turn from the thing said to the means and. 
manner of saying it; and one must listen to these, not as to an. 
exposition of fact, but as one listens to a nocturne of Chopin, or 
to the sound of wholesome rain dropping on a dry place. 


C. E. APPLETON. 
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T is recorded by Suetonius that, when the Emperor Vespasian 
rebuilt the edifices on the Capitol which had been destroyed 
by fire, he collected 3,000 tablets of bronze, on which were in- 
scribed all the public acts and documents of the Roman State 
then extant. Those precious archives, which Suetonius justly 
calls instrumentum imperti pulcherrimum, have all vanished, having 
been for the most part melted down by the barbaric conquerors 
of Rome, whose mints were perpetually being fed with the spoils 
of the ancient world. Had a tenth part of these documents been 
‘preserved to us, had Livy condescended to study what was extant. 
in his time, and to insert occasionally their texts in his history, 
as Polybius has given the text of the treaty which the Romans 
concluded with the Carthaginians in the first year of. the 
Republic, there is no doubt that many of the problems of early 
Roman history would not have presented so many stumbling- 
blocks which have baffled the ingenuity even of such acute 
students as Niebuhr and-Mommsen. | 
When we turn from the obscure and enigmatical annals of the 
Roman Republic to the contemporary history of the Hellenic 
States, how different is the method of inquiry! The sources which 
now lie open to the student of Greek history are not merely the 
texts of the extant Greek and Latin authors, but a vast hetero- 
geneous mass of documents which the patience and acumen of 
Béckh first reduced to method in his “ Corpus Inscriptionum 
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Græcarum,” and to which, sincè tbat work was published in 
1839-50, such vast additions have been made that the Academy of 
Berlin has undertaken the colossal enterprise of publishing a new 
Corpus. 

The number of inscriptions publiahed by Béckh and the editors 
who succeeded him in the Corpus, amounts to upwards of 9,000; 
the number published and unpublished now extant cannot be 
stated with certainty, but may be reckoned at from 20,000 to 
30,000. This great accession is dué partly to the increased 
facilities for visiting the Levant which modern travellers have 
enjoyed since 1840, and still more to the excavations which have 
been so systematically and persistently carried on at Athens by 
the Greeks and Germans, and by a succession of English and 
French expeditions on the west coast of Asia Minor. 

So great has been the harvest which these recent excavations 
have yielded, that all that was gathered in by the old travellers, 
from Cyriac of Ancona in the fifteenth century, to Leake and Gell 
in our own time, are but as gleanings in comparison: the reapers 
came with the generation which saw the kingdom of Greece 
established and the barriers broken down which made travelling 
in Turkey so difficult for Europeans. 

Fresh fields: of discovery were opened up, as the publication 
of the new texts was carried on with ceaseless energy, by 
Béckh, Ross, and Kirchhoff in Germany; by Pittakys, Rangabé, 
Kumanudes, and other Greek archeologists at Athens, and by 
Lebas, Waddington, Foucart, and Wescher in France; and the 
study of these texts developed a school of commentators distin- 
guished for the sagacity and soundness of their conclusions, and 
for range and variety of learning. The great store of new his- 
torical and philological materials thus rendered accessible to the 
general student has been already worked up into a number of 
separate treatises. Thus the evidence which inscriptions afford 
with reference to Athenian finance is embodied in Béckh’s great 
work on the public economy of Athens, in Kéhler’s “ Urkunden 
des Delisch-Attischen Bundes,’ and in Kirchhoff’s “ Urkunden 
der Schatzmeister.” From the combined evidence of coins and 
inscriptions Mr. Waddington has constructed his admirable 
“ Fastes des Provinces Asiatiques ;” and the memoirs of M. Egger 
on ancient treaties, and of MM. Foucart and Liiders on the 
religious and dramatic societies in antiquity, are among the most 
recent and valuable contributions to this branch of archeology. 

Reference to these works will give the general reader some 
idea of the method by which Greek inscriptions. may be applied 
to the illustration of ancient history; but, if we would appreciate 
this documentary evidence as it deserves, and measure its range 
and compass, we must study the texts themselves, as we have 
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been taught to study the classical authors, “ nocturna versanda 
manu, versanda diurna.” ` i 

But up to the present date. too little has been done to make 
these texts accessible to the general student, who seldom has the 
time, if he “has the patience, to wade through the dry and un- 
palatable details which form so large a part of the commentaries 
on inscriptions. What is now wanted is a popular work, giving a 
classification of Greek inscriptions according to their age, country, 
and subject, and a selection of texts by way of samples, under 
each class. In the absence of such a work, I have attempted here 
to sketch out a rough classification of this vast chaotic mass of 
ancient documents; and, first, it may be well to define the limits 
of our subject-matter. If we use the word inscription in its 
widest sense, it would comprehend every extant Greek sentence, 
word, or character, whether graven, written, or stamped, on 
whatever material this writing may have been preserved. 
Such a sweeping definition would include MSS., coins, gems, 
vases, and other classes of objects which have been for the most 
part studied as independent branches of archeology, and which 
can only claim to be admitted into a Corpus of Greek inscriptions 
as an appendix. Passing over all notice of such varia supellex 
here, I shall confine my observations to inscriptions on durable 
materials, such as stone and metal—to inscriptions, in short, of a 
monumental character, which were for the most part public docu- 
ments designed to be read by successive generations of men 
through all time. ` 

This idea of the perpetuity of monumental inscriptions ever 
present to the mind of the ancient world has been curiously cast 
into the shade in modern times by the belief that in the printing 
press we possess an instrument by which the publication of all 
worth publishing can be multiplied to an incalculable extent, and 
renewed in successive editions as long as it is worthy to be 
remembered. The ancients had no such selfrenewing instrument 
of publication and record. When any treaty, law, or other public 
document had to be promulgated, this was done by exhibiting in 
certain places of public resort authenticated copies inscribed first 
on perishable and ultimately on durable materials; and with a view 
to the perpetual preservation of these inscriptions, they were very 
generally among the Greeks set up in temples or in public buildings, 
which afforded every possible guarantee for their safe custody. It 
is probable that this custom of engraving written characters on 
stone or metal began among the Greeks soon after they had 
become familiar with the alphabet which they borrowed from the 
Phoenicians. What may have been the date of those very early 
Greek inscriptions which Herodotus and Pausanias describe as 
written in Cadmean characters, and which they believed to have 
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been antecedent to the first Olympiad, is a matter concerning 
which we have no sure information. Kirchhoff, in his excellent 
work on the Greek alphabet, assigns what he assumes to be the 
earliest extant inscriptions to the second half of the seventh century 
B.C., but it is very possible that we may possess inscriptions of a 
much earlier date, for, if we compare the Phcenician letters on the 
celebrated stele of Mesa discovered in Moab a few years ago with 
the earliest Greek characters, the variation of type is but slight. 
The date of the Moabite stone is about B.c. 890, and if, as some 
_ authorities maintain, the earliest extant Greek inscriptions cannot 
be assigned to an earlier epoch than B.C. 600, it is certainly 
singular that an interval of three centuries should not have 
produced more marked differences in the forms of the letters than - 
can be discerned, when we compare the most archaic type of the 
Greek alphabet with its Phoenician prototype in the ninth 
century. 

Probably: the first application of the newly adapted art was in 
dedicatory inscriptions or epigrams, to use this word in its original 
sense, and next in the solemn record of treaties such as the 
inscription on the disk of Iphitos. The necessity of written laws 
must have been felt at the very dawn of Greek liberty, after the 
ripavvon and aristocratic rulers had been superseded by more 
popular government. Shortly before the Persian War sepulchral 
inscriptions came into general use, and it was in this class of 
metrica] epigram that Simonides was so celebrated. The tra- 
dition that he invented the two long vowels, H and Q, probably 
arose from the fact that these two vowels, which we know to have 
been in use on thé west coast of Asia Minor long before the time 
of the poet, were gradually introduced into European Greece ° 
through the popularity of the epigrams which he composed. 

The number of extant inscriptions which we can assign to a 
date earlier than the end of the Persian War is, as might be 
expected, very small, but among these are several of considerable 
interest. 

In front of the great temple of Abousymbul, in Nubia, is a 
colossal Egyptian statue, on the leg of which is an inscription in 
archaic Greek characters, which records the names of certain Greeks 
and others who, during the expedition of King Psammetichos to 
Elephantina, explored the Upper Nile “ as far as they found the river 
navigable ”—in other words, as far as the second cataract. It may 
be admitted that the King Psammetichos here mentioned must. 
be either the first or the second Egyptian monarch of that name, 
and if, with Kirchhoff and most authorities, we assume that the 
inscription refers to Psammetichos I., then the Greeks whose names 
are inscribed on the colossus were some of the mercenaries whom 
his pay attracted from Ionia, Caria, and the adjacent islands, and the 
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date of this inscription cannot be later than Olymp. 40. 4 (B.c. 617), 
when Necho succeeded Psammetichos; and even, if we suppose 
that the king referred to is the second Psammetichos, it cannot be 
later than Olymp. 47 (B.C. 592—589), the date of his death. We 
have, thus, in this inscription at Abousymbul a cardinal example 
of Greek writing as it was used by the Ionian and Dorian settlers 
in Asia Minor and the islands, about the beginning of the sixth 
century B.c.; and independently of its historical interest as a 
record of the early explorers of the Upper Nile, it is a document 
which, for the student of Greek paleography, is of inestimable | 
value, one of the chief corner-stones on which we may construct 
the history of that ancient alphabet which, with some modifica- 
- tions, we still use. 

At Branchide, on the west coast of Asia Minor, a little south 
of the mouth of the Meander, still remain the majestic ruins of 
that celebrated temple of Apollo, of which the oracle was con- 
sulted by Croesus, and which was destroyed by the Persians in 
revenge for the Ionian revolt. Along the sacred way leading up 
to this temple was once an avenue of statues, of which a few 
headless survivors may be seen in the Lycian Room of the British 
Museum. Some of these bear dedicatory inscriptions, the date of 
which, by comparison with the Abousymbul inscription and on 
other grounds, ranges probably from B.c. 580 to B.c. 520. The 
famous Sigean inscription brought from the Troad to England in 
the last century, is now admitted to be, not a pseudo-archaic 
imitation, as Béckh maintained, but a genuine specimen of Greek 
writing in Asia Minor, contemporary, or nearly so with the Bran- 
chide: inscriptions. Kirchhoff considers it not later than Olymp. 
* 69 (Bc. 504—500). Very deep under the foundations: of the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus, Mr. Wood found some fragments of 
inscribed bases of columns which ‘we may refer with confidence to 
the same period, and which are consequently a relic of that earlier 
temple to which Croesus contributed so liberally. The bronze hare 
brought from Samos by Mr.. Cockerell many years ago, on the 
body of which a dedication to Apollo is inscribed in irregular | 
lines, is another interesting example .of archaic Ionian writing 
which Béckh has, ‘by a singular misconception, attributed to much 
too late a period; and the same Ionian characters prevailed in 
Rhodes, as we know, not’ only from the Abousymbul inscription, 
but also from the dedication on a little dolphin in Egyptian 
porcelain found at Camirus, in a tomb of the Greeco-Phoenician 
period. k 

If, leaving the Asiatic coast, we proceed westward across the 
Archipelago, we come to some very interesting specimens of 
Greek writing in the islands of Thera, Melos, Krete, Paros, and 
Naxos. The earliest of these are to be found in Thera, better 
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known to us by its modern name of Santorin, an isldnd which 
was certainly occupied first by the Phoenicians and then by the 
Greeks at a very early period, even’if we do not implicitly accept 
the date claimed for these settlements on geological evidence 
which seems to require further sifting. The inscriptions of 
Thera exhibit an alphabet very much less developed than the one 
which, as I have shown, prevailed in Ionia in the sixth century, 
wanting the four double consonants é y, ¢, x, which, as we know, 
the Greeks added to the Phoenician alphabet by borrowing them 
from some other source. 

It is on these grounds that Kirchhoff considers the most archaic 
of the Santorin inscriptions at least as early as Olymp. 40 (3.0. 620— 
617) if not earlier. The few archaic inscriptions which Attica, 
Boeotia, and other States of the mainland of Greece have as yet 
contributed, are not so remarkable for the interest of their subject 
as to be worth noticing separately here. Corinth was doubtless 
one of the places where writing was used at a very remote period, 
-and was thence transmitted, with other arts of the mother State, to 
her colony, Corcyra. This transmission probably took place not 
long after the founding of Corcyra, B.c, 734, because two very 

archaic inscriptions may still be seen at Corfu; one of these is 
engraved round a circular tomb, which, after having been immured 
for centuries in the foundations of a Venetian fort, was brought to 
light when that obsolete defence was demolished in 1845. Both 
. these inscriptions are in hexameter verse. One commemorates 
the death of a certain Arniadas who fell in a sea-fight off the coast 
of Epirus. The other tells us that the circular tomb was erected 
at the public expense to a certain Menekrates, a Locrian, who was 
prowenos and much beloved by the people, and who perished at sea. 

This inscription proves the high antiquity of. the office of 
prosenos, concerning which I shall have more to say shortly. We 
have no certain means of fixing the date of these two inscriptions. 
Kirchhoff carries them as far back as Olymp. 45 (B.o. 600—597). 
Franz assigns the one relating to Arniadas to a period ranging 
from Olymp. 50 to 60 (B.c. 580—540) ; while the other he places 
as low as the beginning of the fourth century B.C. 

The most interesting inscription of the archaic period which 
the Morea has produced is the celebrated bronze tablet which 
Sir William Gell obtained from Olympia and on which is engraved 
a treaty between the Eleans and Hereans. The terms of this 
specimen of ancient diplomacy are singularly concise and to the 
purpose. Put into plain English it runs thus :— 


`~ 


. © The treaty between the Eleans and the Heræans. Let there be an 
alliance for one hundred years commencing from this year. If there be 
need of conference or action, let the two States unite both for war and all 
other matters. Those who will not join shall pay a fine of a silver talent 
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to the Olympian Zeus. If any, whether citizen, magistrate, or town, 
destroy what is here inscribed, the offending party shall be subjected to the 
fine here specified.” 


Kirchhoff places this inscription before Olymp. 75 (3.0. 480). Béckh 
and Franz assign it to a much earlier date. In any case we may 
regard this as the oldest extant treaty in the Greek language. 
The oblong bronze tablet on which it is inscribed has two loops 
by which it must have been originally fixed on the wall of some 
temple at Olympia. By this simple expedient, the substitute for 
our modern gazettes and blue books, the ancients ensured for 
their public documents notoriety and custody as safe as human - 
forethought could then contrive. The Hellenic cities in Sicily 
and Magna Grecia have not as yet yielded many noteworthy 
inscriptions of the archaic period. One, however, deserves special 
attention. It is graven on a bronze plate found in Petilia, a Greek 
city of Bruttium in Southern Italy, and conveys land by a form of 
deed of admirable simplicity. After the invocation ‘of God and 
fortune, are the following words :—“ Saotis gives to Sikainia his 
house and all the other things.” Then follow the names of the 
chief magistrates of the city and of five proweni, whose signatures 
of course legalized the deed. This primitive specimen of convey- 
ancing is thought by Franz and Béckh ‘to be not later than 
B.C. 540. 

In the Hippodrome at Constantinople may still be seen the 
remains of a venerable trophy of the Persian War, the bronze 
serpent which, with the gold tripod it supported, was dedicated to 
the Delphian Apollo by the allied Greeks after the victory of 
Platæa asa tenth of the Persian spoil. On the bronze serpent 
which served as a base for the tripod the Lacedsemonians inscribed 
the names of.the various Hellenic States who took a part in 
repelling the barbaric invader. The golden tripod perished long 
ago in the sacrilegious plunder of Delphi by the Phocians, but the 
bronze serpent remained in its original position till it was removed 
by Constantine the Great to decorate, with other spoils of Hellas, 
his new seat of empire at Byzantium. Here it has remained in 
the Hippodrome till our own time, not unscathed, for the last of 
the three heads of the serpent has long since disappeared, but the 
list of Greek States inscribed on the intertwined folds of the body 
remains perfectly legible to this day, having been fortunately 
preserved from injury by the accumulation of soil in the Hippo- 
drome. This earth concealed about two-thirds of the serpent till 
the excavation made by me in the Hippodrome in 1855, when the 
inscription was first brought to light. As the date of the battle 
of Platæa was B.C. 479 it may be assumed that the setting up of 
the tripod took place shortly afterwards. Thus the inscription 
would not be later than B.C. 476. Of hardly inferior interest 
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is the bronze helmet found at Olympia early in this century 
which, as its inscription tells us, was part of a trophy dedicated 
by Hiero I. of Syracuse after his great naval victory over. the 
Tyrrhenians 8.0. 474, If the German excavations now going on 
at Olympia continue to yield: results as promising as the dis- 
coveries which have distinguished the first months of this enter- 
prise, we may hope that many similar records of Hellenic triumphs 
may be found in ‘the rich soil of the Altis. 

The date of these two inscriptions on bronze is so accurately 
fixed that they may be regarded as cardinal examples in the 
history of paleography by which the age of several other monu- 
ments of the same period may be approximately fixed. The next 
document I have to mention has a special interest from its con- 
nection with the principal incident in the life of Herodotus, his 
expulsion from his native Halicarnassus, to escape the tyranny of 
Lygdamis. This inscription, which I found built into a Greek 
house at Budrum, and which is now in the British Museum, con- 
tains a law, the enactment of which must have been the result of 
some kind of political convention between Lygdamis on the one 
hand, and the people of Halicarnassus on the other. The object 
of this law is to secure certain persons in the possession of lands 
and houses, by assigning a term after which their titles could not 
be disturbed. It is probable that the lands in question had 
. belonged to political exiles, and had on confiscation been pur- 
chased by other parties. To guard'against the possibility of the 
repeal of this law, it is enacted that, if any one tries to invalidate 
it, he is to be sold as a slave, and his goods are to be confiscated 
to Apollo, the principal deity of Halicarnassus. Another inscrip- 
tion since found at Budrum, but not yet published, seems to relate 
to the same transaction. In this document the sale of various 
lands is recorded, together with the names of the purchasers, and 
the titles of the lands so sold are guaranteed in perpetuity by 
making Apollo himself and other deities parties to the sale, and 
chief sureties, or BeBawraf. The date of the first of these two 
inscriptions is probably about B.o. 445. If we pass from the west 
coast of Asia Minor to Northern Greece, we find a specimen of a 
. different sort of public document, in the bronze plate which 
recordsa treaty between two cities of Locris, Oianthe and Chalion, 
and which was formerly in the possession of Mr. Woodhouse of 
Corfu. Itis stipulated in this document that neither of the parties 
to the treaty shall enslave the citizens of their ally. It shall be 
lawful for the citizens.of both States to commit piracy anywhere 
except within their own or their ally’s harbours. The date of this 
inscription is probably not earlier than Bc. 481, and the barbarous 
character of its enactments about piracy is a confirmation of what 
we know from other evidence, that the Western Hellenic States 
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outside the Peloponnese did not participate in the general advance 
in civilization which took place in the rest of Greece after the 
Persian War. The dialect in which this treaty is written is as rude 
as its enactments. 

Tracing the progress of Greek writing E A from 
B.C. 600, we have now arrived'at the epoch when Athens becomes 
the centre of political interest; and most fortunately, from this 
epoch onwards till the time of Alexander the Great, the series of 
Athenian records on marble is singularly full and instructive. 
Some of these are still inscribed on the walls of the Parthenon ; 
others have been put together out of many fragments extracted 
from the medieval and’ Turkish buildings on the Akropolis, or 
from excavations at Athens and the Piræus. 

Of the public records preserved in these inscriptions, the fol- 
lowing are the most important classes—the tribute lists, the 
treasure lists, and the public accounts. The first of these classes 
contains a register of the Greek allies and dependencies from 
whom Athens exacted tribute, under the pretext of maintaining 
a sufficient naval force to protect them against the Persian king. 
These records, so far as they have yet been recovered, range from 
B.C. 454, when the Delian confederacy transferred its treasury to . 
Athens, to B.C. 420, and contain lists of the Athenian. tributaries, 
the quotas at which they are assessed being placed opposite their 
names. In the registers the tributaries are arranged in classes, 
according to their geographical and political relations. Generally 
the rate is levied on single States; sometimes several neighbouring 
cities are included in one cornmon group for assessment. In the 
greater part of these registers the quotas levied are so small that 
they evidently dọ not represent the amount of tribute actually 
paid, but that portion of it which was appropriated as an anathema 
or offering to Athene herself, as the goddess of the ruling State. 
This quota was in the proportion of a mina for every talent of 
tribute, or, in other words, it was a sixtieth of every talent, There 
is, however, one of these inscriptions which differs altogether from 
the rest, and which Kohler has put together, with wonderful 
patience, and ingenuity, out of many fragments. This contains 
an assessment of the tribute itself, made B.c: 425, at which time, 
according to the Orators, the tribute was doubled, it is said by 
the advice of Alkibiades. This statement has been doubted by 
Grote because it is unnoticed by Thukydides, but it isin the main 
corroborated by the evidence of the inscription already referred to. 

The measures taken by the Athenians for the scrutiny and 
record of the public accounts show the same methodical care and 
vigilance which they exercised in the custody of the treasures of 
the State. Specimens of the laws regulating these accounts, as 
well as the accounts themselves, are given in the inscriptions pub- 
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lished in the second volume of Bickh’s “Public Economy of 
Athens.” It is to be regretted that the fragmentary condition of 
these renders it very difficult to make out the system adopted in 
keeping these. accounts. It seems certain that bills were drawn 
on the Athenian treasury by generals on foreign service; and, in 
accounting for the produce of these bills, the rate of exchange in 
the place where they were negotiated’ would have to be allowed 
for before a final balance between receipts and expenditure could 
` be struck. Again, much foreign money was received into the 
Athenian treasury through the payment of tribute, or through other 
transactions with foreign States; and in the public accounts this 
money would have to be converted into its countervalue in 
Athenian drachme. The profit or loss on exchange iùn each of 
these cases would form an item in the account. The navy with 
which Athens had to maintain her powerful maritime supremacy 
necessarily involved a constant outlay in the building and fitting 
out of ships of war, and by a happy chance we possess a few 
relics of the ledgers and registers of the Board of Admiralty by 
which the dockyards and arsenal at the Piræus were adminis- 
tered. In other words, we possess a number of fragments of 
inscriptions relating to the state of the navy in the latter half of - 
the fourth century B.c., which were found in the ruins of a 
Byzantine building in 1834, and have been published by Böckh 
in the third volume of his “ Public Economy of Athens.” Nearly 
all these marbles are fragments of inventories, similar in character 
to the treasure-lists, and forming an exact and minute register of 
. the ships and stores handed oyer from one Board of Admiralty to 
their successors. In these curiéus returns are entered the name 
of each ship and of its builder, and its actual state of complete- 
ness or deficiency in. respect to masts, spars, rigging, anchors, 
cables, &c. Ships or gear found to be unfit for service are 
condemned, and the proceeds of their sale are noted. The fitting 
out of war-ships was one of the public burthens, leitourgiæ, imposed 
on the richer Athenian citizens. We learn from one of these 
inscriptions that to encourage promptitude in the discharge of 
this duty special honours were decreed to those who soonest fitted 
out a trireme; a gold crown of the'value of 500 drachma = about 
£20 was the first, a crown of inferior value the second prize, and so 
on. On the other hand, all -defaulters who owe money to the 
State on account of ships are duly noted. The date of these 
documents ranges from B.C. 380 to 323. 

From the Athenian Board of Admiralty we will pass to their 
Office of Works. Of the archives of this Board we possess only 
three documents sufficiently complete to be worth noticing here, 
but these three are of very high interest. There is, first, the 
survey of the Erechtheum, made by-a special commission, who 
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were appointed by a decree of the people, B.C. 409, and while the 
temple was still building. In this elaborate report, which may be 
likened to a blue-book such as a modern Parliamentary Com- 
mission draws up in pursuance of an order from the House of 
Commons, the exact state.in which the building is found by the 
surveyors is noted with a minuteness which could have left no 
room for future subterfuge or procrastination, for every block of 
marble which carries any ornament is specified as either finished 
and in position, or as partially finished and not yet in its place on 
the building. In close connection with this survey we must take 
the fragments of another inscription, which records, item by item, 
the expenses of building the Erechtheum. This document is of 
peculiar interest to the student of ancient art, because it contains 
a statement of the sums actually paid for the sculptural decora- 
tions of the Erechtheum, with the names of the artists by whom 
they were executed. These sculptors, none of whose names are 
otherwise known to us, were evidently employed under the direc- 
tion of the architect to execute certain figures and groups in a 
continuous composition, designed by some master hand. We can 
hardly doubt that this composition was the frieze mentioned in the 
. survey as having a background of dark Eleusinian marble, and of 
which the fragments were discovered on the Akropolis some years 
ago, and were first recognized as belonging to the Erechtheum 
by Rangabé. The prices paid to the artists for the several figures 
are certainly not high, if we assume that the charge entered in 
each case represents the sum due. The prices range from 120 
drachme (rather less than £5) downward to 60 drachma. A 
group in which a young man was represented guiding two horses, 
cost 240 drachmæ. It must be borne in mind that the figures in 
this frieze were only two feet in height, and that being attached 
to the background they are not sculptured in the round. It 
would be interesting to compare the prices paid for sculpture in 
this account with the prices paid by Messrs. Armistead and Philip 
to the skilful. hands who carved the frieze round the Albert 
Memorial. . 

Many other. curious entries will be found in this record. A 
carpenter employed in making the roof was paid at the rate of 
five obols, about sixpence,a day. Two talents’ weight of lead, 
forming the cramps of the statues, cost ten drachma. The cost 
of fluting one of the columns. of the temple, as calculated by 
Rangabé from the entries, was 400 drachma. This work of fluting 
was executed by small gangs of workmen not exceeding seven 
in number, and hence may have been piece-work. 

The third architectural document which I have to notice here 
is a contract for repairing and strengthening the Long Walls 
which connected Athens with the Pireus. The date of this 
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contract is fixed by Rangabé to the administration of Lykurgos, 
B.C. 834—330. The precision and minuteness of its specifications 
make this document a model for all future Boards of Works to study. 

The lists of the treasure which, from the time of Perikles to the 
downfall of Athenian supremacy, was stored up in the Parthenon 
and the other temples on the Akropolis, are among the most com- 
plete and curious documents which have been handed down to us 
on Greek marble. 

The treasure in the Parthenon itself, which was deposited there 
immediately after its completion (B.C. 438), and which was called 
the treasure sacred to Athené, was composed of various precious 
objects dedicated by States or individuals, the tenth of the spoils 
of war, the money accruing from sacred lands, and lastly the 

_ balance of the income of the State not required for current 
expenses, and which was kept as a reserve fund only to be 
drawn upon for some: special necessity. A board of ten treasurers, 
appointed by lot yearly from the wealthiest class, took charge 
of this sacred deposit; and it was their duty on going out of 
office every year to take stock of the treasure, and to hand 
it to their successors as per inventory. Every fifth year at the 
great Panathenaic festival, the registers of the four preceding 
years were inscribed on marble stele, the series of which is nearly 
complete from B.O. 434 to the downfall of Athens; B.o. 404. 
The inventories specify a great variety of precious objects, adding 
the weight in every case where it could be ascertained. As we 
read through this list of statues, .crowns, cups, lamps, necklaces, 

` bracelets, rings, and other ornaments, all of gold or silver, and 
many of them, doubtless, exquisitely fashioned, and remember that 
these beautiful objects, once so jealously guarded, have all long 
since vanished in the crucible, we may learn to set greater store 
on the few specimens of Greek jewellery which have been resened 
from destruction by the happy accident that they were deposited, 
not in temples under the immediate protection of tutelary deities, 
but in the dark and silent tomb under no other protection than 
that of the dead. After the anarchy at the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, the treasures from the temples of the other Attic 
deities, which had originally been kept apart, were also deposited 
in the Parthenon. Of these registers we have unfortunately only 

a few fragments, which belong to the period after the Pelopon- 

nesian war. 

The silver mines of Laurium furnished one of the principal sources 
of Athenian revenue. These were leased by the State to individuals 
on certain conditions defined:in documents called Siarypacpat perddrXuv. 
The character of these ancient leases is shown in two frag- 
ments of inscriptions, in which the boundaries of the portion of 
mine leased are minutely stated, 

YOL. XXIX. . G 
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Considering the long maritime ascendency of Athens, and the 
multitude and complexity of her relations with other States, it is 
disappointing to find how small a proportion of the extant Attic 
inscriptions have reference to the foreign affairs of the great 
republic. How valuable such inscribed documents would have 
been to the historian may be inferred from the few texts of treaties 
and other diplomatic records which have, been preserved in 
Thukydides and the Orators. Among the few extant inscriptions 
of this class the following may be here mentioned as especially 
worthy of notice. In the recent excavations which have been 
made at Athens at the foot of the Akropolis, on its southern side, 
an inscription has been found, which tells us in the most explicit 
terms what were the conditions imposed by Athens on her tribu- 
taries in the most powerful period of her empire. It records the | 
terms of a convention to be concluded between the Athenians and 
Chalcidians of Eubcea after Perikles had reduced that island to 
submission, B.C. 445. The treaty consists of two parts: in the 
first part the senate and people of Athens swear not to expel the 
Chalcidians from Chalcis, nor to subvert their city, nor to molest 
or injure any citizen of Chalcis by depriving him of life, liberty, or 
property without the proper legal trial, nor to proceed against 
either the city or any individual without giving them due notice 
and free access to the Athenian senate and popular assembly. 
The Chalcidians on their part swear not to revolt against Athens, 
to denounce all who are disaffected, to pay the tribute, to be their 
faithful allies. This oath is to be taken by all adult male citizens 
of Chalcis, and whoever refuses to take it will forfeit his goods, 
and a tenth of them will be dedicated to the Zeus of Olympia. 
More than half a century after the date of this convention we have 
the decree passed in the archonship of Nausinikos (B.c. 378), 
which shows how entirely the old relations between Athens and 
her tributaries had been changed. In this decree the republic 
proclaims a new league, formed with Thebes, Chios, Mitylene, and 
other States, against Sparta. This formidable league, according 
to historians, comprised from seventy to seventy-five States, whom 
the arrogance of Spartan rule had induced to make common cause 
with Atheus, and the names of fifty-three of these States have 
been preserved on the marble. Many of, these had been former 
tributaries of Athens, and in that relation had doubtless suffered 
much from the overbearing rule of the great maritime republic. 
Hence the decree offers the strongest guarantees for the protection 
of the weaker allies. They are to pay no tribute, to be entirely 
free to choose their own form of government; all land heretofore 
appropriated either by the Athenian State or by Athenian citizens 
in any of the territories of the alliesis to be absolutely surrendered, 
and from the date of the treaty all conveyance of such land to 
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Athenian citizens is absolutely prohibited under pain of confisca- 
tion. Death or exile, with forfeiture of all rights of citizenship, 
are to be the penalty for: any ameni to abrogate ‘or alter this 
law. 

Among the new allies shoes: names are entered on the back of 
this marble are two princes of the Molossians, Alketas and Neop- 
tolemos, whose descendant Olympias was the mother of Alexander 
the Great. We learn from another contemporary Attic decree 
the special protection accorded by Athens to Arybbas, the brother 
of Neoptolemos, with whom he’ appears to have disputed the 
succession to the throne on the death of Alketas. The alliance of 
this little kingdom lying almost on the extreme verge of Hellenic 
civilization in northern Greece had been cultivated by the Athe- 
nians ever since the Peloponnesian War, when the Molossians, 
under the rule of Tharytas, first appear in Greek history. From 
the heading of this decree we learn that Arybbas was victor both 
in the Olympic and Pythian games. From two mutilated frag- 
ments of another Attic decree it is proved that the elder Dionysius 
of Syracuse was on friendly terms with the Athenians shortly 
before his death, though’ in the earlier part of his reign he was 
the ally of the Lacedemonians. The extensive foreign trade of 
Athens must have caused a number of commercial treaties, 
regulating the conditions of export and import. Of such treaties 
we have a curious fragment relating to the export of vermilion, 
piros, from the island of ‘Ceos. In this inscription, which Béckh 
assigns to the third century B.C. and Rangabé to some period 
between Olymp. 101. 1 and 105. 3, it is enacted that all the 
vermilion exported from‘Ceos must be‘sent to Athens. This 
exportation can only be carried on in certain vessels chartered for 
this service by the Athenian State. The amount of freight is 
fixed by law, and the penalty of confiscation is imposed for trans- 
gression of this law. It is probable that this treaty, which gave 
the Athenians an absolute monopoly of the article to which it 
relates, was conceded by the people of Ceos when, like the rest of 
the Cyclades, they were in a state of vassalage under Athenian 
dominion. 

I have now: rid the principal. Attic inscriptions from 
the beginning of :the Peloponnesian War to the time of, 
Alexander the Great.” The inscriptions in other Greek States in 
the same period are. few in number, and seldom of historical 
- interest. Among-the -most important are the decrees of the 
Carian city Mylasa, punishing certain conspirators who had 
attempted te, assassinate Mausolos when attending a solemn 
festival in the temple of Labranda; the commercial treaty 
between Amyntas I., King of Macedon, and the Chalcidians of 
Eubeea, regulating the: ‘exportation of timber; the alliance between 
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the Erythreans and Hermias, tyrant of Atarneus in Mysia, the 
friend of Aristotle, in which it is provided that the goods of either of 
the contracting parties may be deposited in the others territories, 
no duty being payable while they arein bond. After the accession 
of Alexander the Great the interest of Attic inscriptions diminishes 
as the political importance of Athens begins to decline; but if we 
extend our survey over the Hellenic world generally, it will be 
found that one class of inscriptions constantly recurs in the cities 
of European and Asiatic Greece—the honorary decrees—under 
which class may be placed the grants of prowenia. In these 
documents services either of citizens or strangers are rewarded 

by a statue, a gold crown, and other honours, or by some more 
_ substantial privileges; and in the preamble of the decree the 
` particular public services so rewarded are always specified, and 
thus we recover here and there precious bits of history which are 
not found in the meagre and fragmentary chronicles of the Mace- 
donian period. Among the most important of the public services 
recorded in these decrees are those rendered either by citizens 
charged with diplomatic missions or by foreign States and indi- 
viduals who have acted as mediators or arbitrators, or who have 
otherwise exerted their good offices. The honorary decrees 
relating to diplomatic envoys must be studied in connection with 
another class of documents of which we have unfortunately too 
few—the letters from kings to autonomous Greek States, or from 
one Greek State to another. These tattered pages torn from the 
blue-books of ancient Hellas are the more valuable because they 
relate to a period which, from the want of contemporary historians, 
is very imperfectly known to us. In the letters addressed by 
Alexander and his successors to Greek cities we have the pro- 
totypes of those imperial rescripts which afterwards became an 
integral part of the Roman civil law. 

Some of the letters of Alexander and his successors were edicts, 
addressed generally to Hellenic States, and couched in the haughty 
language of irresponsible despotism. Diodorus has preserved 
two specimens of such royal circulars, the letter from Alexander 
the Great ordering the return of all Greek exiles to their respec- 
tive States, and the letter of Philip Arrhideeus relating to the 
same matter. Equally arbitrary in tone are the two rescripts 
addressed by Antigonus, shortly after the battle of Ipsus, B.c. 301, 
to the people of Teos, ordering them to incorporate in their city 
thé entire population of the neighbouring town of Lebedos, 
whose consent to this wholesale transfer was probably never 
asked. But other royal letters preserved by inscriptions show 
that the successors of Alexander did not always adopt so 
autocratic a tone in dealing with States which still had the 
pretension to be autonomous, and were likely to be useful allies. 
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With such independent cities the kings ingratiated themselves by 
acting as arbitrators in disputes, by dedications and grants of land 
to celebrated temples and oracles, by embellishing cities with 
gymnasia and other public edifices. In reward for such services 
they received the honours of equestrian statues, gold crowns, and 
sometimes adulation such as the Athenians bestowed on Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. 
. The cases of arbitration recorded in inscriptions are of two kinds 
—they either relate to misunderstandings between two Greek 
' States, in which the matter in dispute was referred to a third State, 
by whose decision both parties agreed to abide; or, again, litiga- 
tion between ‘citizens of one State was adjudicated on by judges 
appointed by another State, whose impartiality was guaranteed by 
the fact that they were unconnected with any localinterest. That 
such arbitrations were often successful in private litigation may be 
inferred from the number of extant decrees in honour of judges 
appointed with this object. Thus we find the people of Calymna 
rewarding with a crown the five judges sent by the people of 
Tasus for the settlement of much private litigation. Upwards of 
250 cases were dealt with by this foreign commission, and in the 
greater part of these a compromise was effected. 

Disputes between two States were not so easily settled by arbi- 
tration. We learn from an inscription published by Lebas that a 
dispute between Samos and Priene as to some territory lasted from 
the time of Bias of Priene, in the middle of the sixth century B.0., 
to the date of the Roman conquest of Asia Minor. The matter in 
dispute, after having led to, a war, was referred for arbitration to 
the kings Lysimachus and Demetrius and to the Rhodian republic 
successively. Like many other long-standing contentions, it was 
finally settled by a decree of the Roman Senate. The whole of 
the documents relating to this vexed question were engraved on 
the walls of the temple of Athene Polias at Priene, forming one 
continuous text, many fragments of which have been recently 
rescued from destruction by the Society of Dilettanti, and deposited 
in the British Museum. A very similar series of documents relating 
to a dispute between the Lacedemonians and Messenians, in which 
the Milesians acted as arbitrators, has been recently discovered at 
Olympia. This seems to be the affair which, according to Tacitus 
(Annal. iv. 48), was ultimately referred to the Roman Senate. The 
good understanding between Greek States must have been much 
promoted by this habit of appealing to arbitration and also by the 
institution of proseni, whose office was in many respects analogous 
to that of a modern consul. There was, however, this difference, 
that, whereas the modern consul is for the most part a subject of 
the State whose citizens he is appointed to protect in a foreign 
country, and rarely a subject of the State to which he is accredited, 
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the ancient prowenos was usually a citizen of the State in which 
he exercised his consular functions. The interests of Athenian 
citizens would for instance be protected in Ephesus, not by an 
Athenian resident there, but by a citizen of Ephesus whom the 
Athenian people appointed their prorenos, granting him certain 
privileges and immunities in recompense for his services. The 
duties of the prowenos were partly diplomatic and partly consular; 
the citizens of the State to which he was accredited could always , 
claim his hospitality, his protection, and his general good offices in 
legal proceedings. He ransomed prisoners in war, provided a 
suitable interment for those slain in battle, and in case of a demise 
administered the estate and transmitted the effects to the heirs. 
Thus far the duties of the proxenos corresponded with those of an 
ordinary modern consul. But his diplomatic functions were of a 
higher character, approximating to those of a modern ambassador. 
It was his duty to present to the authorities and public assembly 
of his native city the envoys who were sent from time to time 
from the State to which he' was accredited, and to promote the 
objects of such missions by his personal influence with his fellow- 
citizens. In Greek cities the inns were generally indifferent, and 
the claims on the hospitality of the prozenos must have entailed 
heavy and constant expense, while from the nature of his office he 
must have been constantly obliged to advance money on account 
of distressed travellers, much of which was probably repaid at the 
Greek Kalends. But as‘a set-off against these expenses and 
liabilities the proenos received certain privileges and immunities 
which.must have been of very great value, the more so as they 
were generally conferred for life, and in many cases continued to 
the descendants of the proxenos. What these privileges and 
immunities were we learn very clearly from those inscriptions, 
which record grants of proenia made by various Greek cities to 
foreigners. The most important were the following :— 

The right of free access.to the senate and public assembly 
whenever it was required ; 

Protection for life and property, by land and sea, in peace and 
war; 

Free. passage and free export and import of goods both in 
peace and war ; 
` The right of acquiring real property ; 

Exemption from certain taxes and dues; 

‘Isopolity, which seems to have implied participation in all the 
tights of citizens except the franchise. We never find the right of 
citizenship, politeia, granted to the prowenos in the cities of Greece 
proper, though such grants are not unfrequent in saci 
` Thrace, the islands, and Asia Minor, 

Besides these permanent privileges and emoluments, the prowenos 
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often received the honour of a statue or a gold crown for some special 
service. Grants of provenia were generally engraved on marble 
stele or on walls, but sometimes on bronze tablets, deltoi, which 
were probably executed in duplicate, one copy being given to the 
prowenos, the other retained by the State to which he was acere- 
dited. The total number of these decrees now extant probably 
exceeds three hundred. They have been obtained not only from 
the great centres of Greek commerce, such as Athens or Corinth, 
but from many remote and obscure cities throughout the Hellenic 
world. Most of the extant decrees may be referred to the period 
between the accession of Alexander the Great and the time of ' 
Augustus, though we have clear evidence of the existence of 
proxent as early as the sixth century B.C. and the institution 
probably originated at a much earlier period, when the civilizing 
influence of commerce began to counteract the general barbarism 
of an age of piracy. The paucity of decrees of proxenia which 
can be assigned to the Roman period leads us to infer that the 
institution gradually fell into disuse after the Greek cities ceased 
to be autonomous. It may have been the policy of the Roman 
conqueror to destroy these bonds of sympathy and common 
interest among the Hellenic States. 

I have noticed the more important political and diplomatic 
services which formed the motive of honorary decrees conferred 
either on citizens or aliens. But there were many other services 
rendered by individuals which the State thought worthy of public 
honours, and the record of which on marble has handed down to - 
us the names of a few public-spirited and patriotic men, who took 
pleasure in devoting their surplus wealth and their best energies 
to the common weal, and who may be called the Peabodys of the 
ancient world. We have an interesting record of such a bene- 
factor in an inscription found in that remote outpost of Hellenic 
civilization Olbia, on the Scythian coast of the Black Sea. This in- 
scription tells us how, at some time in the second. century B.C., 
when the city was impoverished in finances, and scarcely able to 
defend itself from the constant inroads of surrounding barbarians, - 
a rich citizen named Protogenes came forward and reduced the 
public debt by loans on the most favourable terms, and averted a 
famine by a largess of corn sold under the market-price. More- 
over he put the city in a state of defence by rebuilding its walls, 
undertaking all liabilities for this work himself, and repaired many 
public edifices. It would have been interesting to know what 
rewards beside gold crowns were granted to Protogenes for such 
long and signal services, but unfortunately the inscription, long as 
it is, is only the preamble of the honorary decree, the rest of which 
has been broken off. Probably there were granted to Protogenes 
one or more gold crowns, an equestrian statue in the market- 
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place, and a sumptuous funeral and stately tomb at the public 
expense. These ephemeral honours have long since vanished, but 
as Pope has immortalized the Man of Ross, so Mr. Grote has 
judged the name of Protogenes, of Olbia not unworthy of notice 
in his great history. 

Another class of benefactors ahi the Greek cities rewarded 
with public honours were physicians, respecting whom we have 
several honorary decrees. In the ancient Greek republics, as in 
many parts of the Archipelago at this day, physicians were paid 
an annual stipend by the community on the condition that they 
gave their services gratuitously to individuals. To secure the - 
permanent services: of eminent physicians, cities bid against each 
other, as we see by the story of Democedes in Herodotus. An in- 
scription fiom the obscure city of Rhodiapolis in Lycia, has handed 
down the fame of one of these disciples of Asklepios, so esteemed 
in their day, so forgotten now. Herakleitos the Rhodian, says 
this decree, was equally honoured by the Rhodians, the Alexan- 
drians, the Athenians, the most holy court of the Areopagus, and 
the Epicurean philosophers; he was renowned not only as a 
physician, but as a writer of medical treatises both in prose and 
poetry. He gave his medical attendance gratis, and at his own 
expense erected a temple and statues to Asklepios and Hygieia, in 
which he dedicated his own treatises and poems; these latter, no 
doubt, were esteemed at the time a very precious offering, for the 
inscription declares Herakleitos to be the very Homer of medical 

.poetry. To our more fastidious taste, such poems would probably 
be as little palatable as Darwin’s “ Loves of the Triangles.” Poets, 
too, had their share of these public distinctions. In a decree of 
Halicarnassus, one Caius Julius Longinus is honoured with bronze 
statues in the Mouseion and the Gymnasium, side by side with the 
statue of Herodotus. His books are to be placed in the public 
library “in order that yont may study them as they study the 
ancient authors.” 

An honorary decree which I discovered at Iasus, in Caria, adds 
one more name to the list of Greek tragic poets. 

This decree bestows a gold crown on one Dymas, the author of 
a poem on Dardanos, and whose piety to the gods and good 
services to the city are specially dwelt on. The gratitude of his 
native city has rescued this obscure Carian poet-laureate from the 
absolute oblivion which his verse perhaps deserved. 

After Roman ascendency had been established we find, as 
might have been expected, all over the Hellenic world the subject- 
matter and style of Greek inscriptions affected by this .great 
political change. Though many cities were still nominally 
autonomous, there are fewer indications of that frank and friendly 
intercourse between different republics which induced them to 
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refer much of their domestic litigation, as well as many disputes 
with their neighbours, to the arbitration of some friendly neutral 
State. 

From the time when Roman ascendency prevailed, the tendency 
was more and more to refer all disputes between city and city, 
and all important questions of internal administration, to the new 
centre of the civilized world. It was the decree of the Senate in 
the latter days of the Roman Republic, and subsequently the fiat 
of the Emperor or of his delegates, which settled all appeals from 
the provinces. .After the accession of Augustus, the reigning 
Emperor became in the eyes of the provincials a Present Deity. 
His accession was celebrated with solemn sacrifices, and on each 
successive birthday a congratulatory address was presented to 
him, which was afterwards engraved on marble. Temples in his 
honour, called Augustea, were erected in the principal cities. His 
statue in bronze or marble met the eye in all places of public 
resort; every coin bore his image and superscription; and on 
the walls of the temples, theatres, and other public edifices men 
gazed with reverent eyes on the Imperial edicts and rescripts 
graven on the marble in bold and clear characters, which were 
picked out with vermilion to render them the more distinct. 
Many of these documents were transcripts of the bronze originals 
stored up in the Capitol at Rome, and it is from these copies that 
a few precious relics of the Imperial archives have been handed 
down tous, The provincial cities had as good reason for taking — 
care of their archives as the corporations of medieval times, for the 
liberties and privileges which many cities enjoyed under Imperial 
sway were conferred in the first instance, or from time to time 
confirmed, by decrees of the Senate or by Imperial letters, If we 
possessed the entire archives of one of the great cities of Asia 
Minor during a single reign, we should better appreciate the com- 
prehensive range and minute precision of Imperial administration, 
which in its best age seems to have been capable of dealing with 
the most varied and complicated interests, while it found time to 
control many details which can hardly be considered matters of 
State. 

In the celebrated correspondence between Pliny, when pro- 
consul of Bithynia, and the Emperor Trajan, we have a specimen 
of the mode in which the chief of the empire personally directed 
the affairs of a distant province in Asia Minor. The few letters or 
edicts from Emperors or Roman official personages to Greek 
cities, which have been preserved in inscriptions, are a precious 
supplement to the letters which passed between Trajan and 
Pliny. These inscriptions range from the second century B.0., 
when the Romans first began to interfere in the affairs of Greece, 
. down to the Byzantine period of thesempire. Even from these 
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scanty relics, which have been saved from the wreck of so many 
archives, we learn what a variety of matters came under the 
notice of the Emperor or the Senate, and the Roman officials who 
carried out the orders of the central authority. Among the 
subjects thus dealt with we find awards about disputed boundaries 
or the division of public land, and grants of freedom and other 
privileges for special services to certain cities. These favours 
appear to have been more freely granted in the earlier stage 
of Roman conquest than when authority was fully established 
under the empire. It was the policy of the Senate to reward with 
special rights and privileges the cities which sided with. Rome 
against such formidable enemies as Mithradates and Antiochos. 
Thus we find that Sylla, in consideration of the great services 
rendered by the people of Chios in the war between Rome 
and Mithradates, granted them the right of retaining their 
own laws and customs, to which the Romans resident in 
Chios are to be subject. A  senatiis consultum, bearing date 
B.C. 170, which has been admirably edited by M. Foucart, shows 
how the Romans dealt with a city whose allegiance was still 
doubtful. Thisbe in Boeotia had taken part with Perseus, King 
of Macedon, but on the approach of a Roman army the Macedo- 
nian party had been expelled from the city, and their adversaries, 
the oligarchical party, surrendered it to the Romans. In the 
senattis consultum we see the severe conditions imposed by the 
conqueror on all who had not shown readiness in declaring them- 
selves in favour of the Romans. The city and territory of Teos, 
in Ionia, is declared to be sacred, and for ever exempt from 
tribute, by a decree of the Senate, B.c. 193. In a letter from 
Mark Antony, as triumvir, to the people of Aphrodisias, in 
Caria, a senatiis consultum is cited, which grants them freedom, 
exemption from taxation, and a confirmation of all privileges 
granted by the triumvirs. Further, the temple of Aphrodite is to 
enjoy a right of asylum for fugitives equal in extent, to that 
attached to the temple of Diana at Ephesus. How long such 
special privileges were preserved intact under the empire, and 
how far they were modified by the centralizing tendency of 
Roman despotism, we know not; but it appears from Tacitus 
that the cities of Asia Minor from time to time submitted. to the 
Senate these ancient documents, as the title-deeds of the privileges 
which they claimed, and there is no reason to think that such 
evidence was arbitrarily set aside. Among the privileges to which 
the cities of Asia Minor attached a special and, as it would seem 
to us, an undue importance, were the honorary titles—such as 
“metropolis,” “ first city of Asia,” &c.—which were conferred by 
the Emperors on certain cities, to mark their greater political con- 
sequence, Hence jealousiés arose between rival cities. Thus we . 
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find from a letter. from Antoninus Pius, discovered by Mr. Wood 
in the Odeum at Ephesus, that the Ephesian people made a formal 
complaint to the Emperor against the Smyrneans for having 
omitted to give their city its proper style and titles in a public 
document. There is a lurking sarcasm in the Emperors reply: 
the omission, he suggests, is probably due to inadvertence, and 
he trusts that it will not be repeated. 

Though ordinary crimes in the provinces were probably left to 
be dealt with in regular course by the local tribunals, the Emperors 
from time to time thought fit to appoint special commissioners to 
hold inquests. Thus Augustus writes to the Cnidians to inform 
them that he has at their request sent Gallus Asinius to inquire 
how a certain Eubulus met with his death by violence. 

The provinces were not content to submit their wants and 
grievances to the Emperor or Senate only through the regular 
official channel. In the great cities of Asia Minor were citizens 
of local influence who from time to time were sent to Rome on 
special missions from their fellow-citizens. Some of these being 
personally known to the Emperor, and reputed to enjoy his confi- 
dence, were honoured in their native cities with the title ¢uroxalcapes 
or Cæsars friends. Such an agent was that Artemidoros of 
Cnidus, whe warned Julius Cæsar of his intended assassination, or - 
that Potamon, son of Lesbonax, to whom Tiberius gave a pass in 
these words, “If any one dares to injure Potamon, let him consider ° 
whether he can contend with Me,” and whose marble chair, marking 
his seat of honour in the theatre, is to be seen to this day at 
Mitylene; or'that Theophanes, also of -Mitylene, whose friendship 
with Pompey gained for his native city the grant of freedom. 
Inscriptions record the names and services of many such “ friends 
of Cæsar,” who were sometimes eminent as sophists and rheto- 
vicians. - 

The few fragments of imperial and proconsular documents 
which we possess, though they may not contribute much to the 
general history of the Roman Empire, are valuable as illustrations 
of the mode of administration in the provinces, and as furnishing 
some new chronological data out of which more complete fasti are 
being constructed. But Asia Minor has contributed one lapidary 
text of surpassing interest to the historian of the Augustan age ; 
that is, the summary of the deéds and events of his reign which 
Augustus drew up himself, and which was engraved on two 
bronze tablets and placed in front of his mausoleum at Rome. 
The bronze tablets have long since disappeared, but the text of 
this remarkable imperial document has been nearly recovered by 
the careful collation of two extant copies in marble, one discovered 
at Apollonia in Phrygia, the other at Ancyra in Galatia. The 
magnitude of the deeds récorded in this summary contrasts 
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strikingly with the unadorned and laconic simplicity of the Ian- 
guage. In the same calm tone the Emperor enumerates the public 
edifices with which he has embellished Rome, the triumphs which 
he has celebrated, and the countries which he has annexed to the. 
empire; the new regions which his fleets have explored; the 
embassies sent to do him homage from the uttermost parts of the 
habitable world—among which figure two British kings, one of 
whom, Dumnovelaunus, is known to us from his coins; the treasures 
which his wise economy has accumulated; the largesses to the 
Roman people, and the subventions to the provinces in aid of 
sufferers from earthquakes; and, last but not least, the crowns and 
the personal honours lavishly bestowed on him by a grateful 
Senate and people. The first traveller who noticed and copied . 
this precious inscription at Ancyra was Busbequius in 1544. Much 
of it was then concealed in the wall of a Turkish house, the demo- 
lition of which we owe to that excellent traveller, the late William 
R. Hamilton. The late French Emper or sent an expedition to 
Galatia for the purpose of securing a perfect facsimile of the in- 
scription, and it has since been published in Germany with elaborate 
commentaries by Franz and Mommsen. In drawing up this record 
of the exploits of his reign, Augustus followed the example of the 
old Assyrian and Egyptian monarchs, and we can hardly doubt 
that Alexander and his royal successors left similar monuments, 
though the only extant specimen is the text of the Marmor Aduli- 
tanum, which records the triumphs of Ptolemy Euergetes, and of 
which the original was seen and copied in Nubia, by that intel- 
ligent traveller, Cosmas Indicopleustes, as early as AD. 545. 
Before we quit the subject of imperial administration, I would 
draw attention to one more document of general interest-—the 
„edict by which Diocletian tried, in defiance of the doctrines of 
political economy, to regulate the price of all commodities within 
his dominions. This ordinance is what is called an Edict to the 
Provincials, being addressed: to the subjects of the Emperor, not 
through the medium of the ordinary public functionaries, but 
directly. 
The preamble of the edict sets forth its motive in wordy and 
` pompous phraseology. The Emperor alleges the general misery 
and penury of his subjects caused by the wicked and sordid avarice 
of those who, in the quaint language of our old English law, used 
to be called forestallers and regraters, and who by buying ‘up the 
whole of any article of commerce could afterwards exact whatever 
price they pleased. The edict undertakes to provide a remedy 
for this evil, not by arbitrarily fixing the price of commodities, but 
by declaring what shall be the maximum price which they must 
not exceed. The list of articles in the edict comprises provisions, 
the wages per diem of various kinds of labour, clothing, carpets, 
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timber, and various implements in wood, and includes not only the 
necessaries but many of the luxuries of ancient life. Silks and 
embroidered vestments glittering with gold and Tyrian purple 
occupy several columns. Among the garments we find the 
dalmatica, of which the name still survives in an ecclesiastical 
vestment ; and the caracalla, a coarse cloak with a hood, still 
known in European Turkey as the grego or capote, and adopted 
with little modification by many monastic orders in the Latin 
Church. The edict being bilingual, we are able to ascertain 
from it the meaning of some obscure Grasco-barbaric words ` 
through their Latin equivalents. Among the fruits we meet 
with an old acquaintance, the damson, which was originally 
the Damascenum, or plum of Damascus. We get too the name 
pistachio in the disguised form psittachium. Among the game is 
the Attagen, an Ionian bird greatly esteemed by Roman gourmands, 
which has been identified by ornithologists with a kind of 
partridge (Pterocles alchata) still found on the coasts of the Levant. 
All the wines mentioned in this edict are Italian, but the greater : 
part of the articles of commerce, and especially the more costly 
ones, are from the eastern part of the empire. All the prices are 
calculated in the denarius of Diocletian’s time; and, could we be 
sure what would be the equivalent of this sum in modern money, 
this document would form a very interesting chapter in the 
history of ancient political economy. But on this point Mommsen 
and other great authorities are notagreed. Mr. Waddington, the 
latest editor of the edict, ‘has converted these into francs, and 
from his list the following prices may be quoted as specimens :— 


“ Ordinary wine, fes. 0°92 the litre. 

“ Beef, fes. 1:52 the kilogramme. 

“ Pork, fes. 2°28 ditto. 

“ A pair of fowls, fes. 3°72. 

“ Oysters, fes. 6-20 the hundred. 

“ Eggs, fes. 6-20 ditto. - 

‘Wages :— 
& A labourer in the country with food, fes. 1-55 a day. 
« A mason or a carpenter with food, fos. 8-10 a day. 
“ A teacher of grammar, fes. 12-40 for each child per month. 
“To an advocate for drawing up a case for the tribunal, fes. 12-40. 
“ For obtaining a favourable judgment, fes. 62-00.” 


It is unfortunate that the portion of the inscription which con- 
tained the price of wheat and barley is wanting. 

The edict is made up of many fragments, which have been 
discovered in various parts of the Roman Empire. The preamble 
was obtained in Egypt; a great part of the tariff was found by 
Sherard, in 1709; on the wall of a Roman edifice at Stratonicea, 
in Caria; Mylasa in the same province, and Auzanis in Phrygia,’ 
contributed some small fragments; and several portions of the | 
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Greek text have been discovered in recent years, in northern 
Greece and in the Morea. The edict, being of general application, 
would doubtless have been set up in many if not in all the prin- 
cipal cities of the empire, and therefore it is rather surprising that 
more copies of it have not been discovered. As it is said to have 
produced extreme discontent at the time of its promulgation, its 
unpopularity may have contributed to the destruction of the 
marbles on which it was engraved, after its author had ceased. to 
rule. 

The series of Greek ET which I have noticed in this 
memoir ranges over at least eight centuries, from the middle of 
the sixth century B.C., or earlier, to A.D. 301, the aate of the edict 
of Diocletian. 

The habit of engraving public Janak on durable materials 
continued long after this epoch, and some curious Greek inscrip- 
tions of the Byzantine period are to be found in the last volume 
of Béckh’s “Corpus.” But these are connected with another 
faith, and another political and social system; and therefore I 
prefer not to extend my survey beyond the period in which 

paganism was still the State religion of the Roman Empire. 

I have drawn attention, in this memoir, to those inscriptions 
which appeared: specially worthy of notice as historical docu- 
ments. In a subsequent memoir I hope to deal with another and - 
less known class of inscriptions—those relating to Greek religious 
worship. 

C. T. NEWTON. 





THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE TRAINING 
l OF TEACHERS. 


HE Bills which were introduced last session by Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Walpole, in relation to the Universities, will, it is 
understood, be again brought forward for discussion next year. 
They have naturally kindled considerable excitement among 
University Reformers, and their future’ progress and that of the 
commissioners charged with the details of amendment and reéon- 
struction will be watched with keen interest. Apart from the 
magnitude of the resources possessed by Oxford and Cambridge, 
and the gravity of the interests involved, there is something which 
appeals impressively to the imagination of hopeful and ardent 
minds in the spectacle of these ancient foundations, subjected 
anew, after the short period of twenty-two years since the last 
reforms, to a process of upheaval and of revolution. In such 
circumstances it is not surprising if among those who are in. 
earnest about extending the public usefulness of the Universities 
“every one hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a 
revelation, hath an interpretation.” Those who think that it is 
the main business of a University to encourage the pursuit of 
original investigation, are eager to claim*funds for fellowships of 
research. Others, who wish to see the influence of the Universities 
brought to operate more directly on the intellectual life of non- 
academic England, have visions of affiliated Colleges and resident 
teacherships in the great provincial towns. And every man who 
is specially interested in some one department of knowledge thinks 
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the present an opportune moment for urging its claims, and for 
demanding that in any reconstruction of the academic edifice 
some more fitting place may be found for its reception and per- 
manent shelter. 

At the risk of casting a new apple of discord among con- 
troversialists already sufficiently animated, it.is desired in this 
paper to invite public attention to the relation which subsists be- 
tween the Universities and the schools of this country, and more 
especially to the questions—What share do the Universities take 
in the professional training of schoolmasters? In what way inight 
they do more to rezider our school-teaching more vigorous, more 
artistic, and more efficient ? 

There is among English scholars a latent belief, which seldom 
.finds articulate expression, that a teacher, like a poet, nascitur, non 
jit; and that whether the natural aptitude exists or not, the 
schoolmaster’s professional equipment consists simply of a good 
knowledge of the subjects he has to teach, and a good University 
degree. With this impression there is associated another still 
more vague, that the higher the subjects of instruction and the 
social rank of the learners, the less is the need for any special 
preparation in the teacher’s art. For in England, though we have 
acquired some experience of trained teachers, we have unfor- 
tunately begun the experiment at the lower end of the social 
and academic scale; and it has thus happened that in the minds 
of many there is an association between the notion of training 
and that of inferior work, which though ‘purely accidental, is 
potent and very mischievous. Had Sir James Shuttleworth and 
Mr. Tufnell begun with the professors in Colleges and the masters 
in ancient grammar-schools, their efforts to increase the skill and 
power of teachers would long ago have been imitated in the 
lower ranks of the profession, and would in time have reached the 
masters and mistresses of elementary schools. Fashions descend, 
but do not easily rise; and it has thus come to pass that among 
schoolmasters who have University degrees, and ladies who preside | 
over genteel seminaries for the upper classes, the belief prevails 
that their superior knowledge and refinement render them inde- 

‘pendent of a kind of discipline hitherto exclusively confined to 
a class of workers whom it is easy for a superficial observer to 
stigmatize as deficient in breeding and in culture, and as occupied 
mainly with the humble work of instructing poor children. And 
in this way ours is the only civilized country which, while recog- 
nizing the usefulness of training for the teachers of the labouring 
classes, provides for the secondary teacher no public means of 
preparation for his work. More than this, if there happen to be 
teachers who have contrived by any means to provide them- 
selves with the needful qualifications, we have no public authority 
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capable of recognizing and testing those qualifications, and con- 
ferring a proper professional diploma on their possessors. 

It may be well to inquire what it is which, in the lower region 
of educational effort,-the training system has already accom- 
plished. A teacher who fulfils the conditions prescribed by the 
Education Department, entitling him to hold a certificate and his 
school to receive annual grants, has generally undergone a specific 
preparation for his work, which has extended over seven or eight 
years. He has probably been selected as a promising boy at 
thirteen because of his fondness for study and his influence over 
his schoolfellows, to serve as a pupil-teacher and to help in giving 
instruction to the lower classes. After such selection he is sub- 
jected by the Government Inspector to an annual examination 
designed to test his regular progress in his own studies, and at the 
same time he is required during five successive years to take 
an increasing share in the teaching and management of the 
school. Much of his work is done under the immediate observa- 
tion of an older teacher, who is bound by agreement to give him 
regular instruction in the art and mystery of the schoolmasters 
craft. At the age of eighteen he may become a candidate for 
admission into a Training College, and, if reasonably successful, 
can obtain teaching and maintenance in ‘one of those institutions 
for two years at little or no cost to his parents. His studies 
during that period are directed mainly to those subjects which 
form the staple of instruction in the elementary school; and he 
learns enough of mathematics, of history, of the structure and 
history of his own language, and of rudimentary science, to give 
him a fair mastery of the somewhat modest curriculum laid down ` 
in the official Code. To this he generally adds some knowledge 
of drawing and vocal music, and occasionally an elementary 
acquaintance with Latin or French. During the whole period of 
his training, the methods by which he has received his instruction 
have been specially designed to help him in his turn to become a 
teacher. He has attended a systematic course of lectures on the — 
art of teaching and on the discipline and management of a school. 
He has been called upon at one time to observe and report upon 
the organization of a model school, at another to give a class 
lesson or a collective lesson, under observation and criticism. 
Portions of school duty, graduated in difficulty, have been con- 
fided to him one after the other, and notes have been made of his . 
failures and successes in regard to each. He hasbeen required to _ 
prepare and submit for criticism sketches and notes of lessons, 
and his attention has been constantly directed to the best prac- 
tical rules for efficient teaching and to the principles which 
underlie them. Finally aftér passing his examination at the end 
of two years of such normal training, he does not obtain his - 
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certificate until after a further probation and two years’ actual 
practice as master in a primary school, 

And the result of this training is that in the body of certificated 
teachers the nation possesses a highly efficient staff of officers 
admirably fitted for the work they have to do. No one who has 
not had frequent opportunities for making the comparison can 
form any adequate estimate of the difference between the slow, 
mechanical, joyless routine of a class under an untrained teacher, 
and the bright and vigorous intelligence which pervades a good 
elementary school. The teacher who has been specially disciplined 
with a view to this duty has acquired, as a rule, a knowledge 
of the best methods of instruction, and considerable skill in the 
‘ use of teaching appliances. He knows how to economize his 
time, how to interest scholars in their work, and how to organize 
the labour of a staff of assistants in the most efficient manner. On 
the whole it may be safely said that no more satisfactory experi- 
ment has recently been tried in connection with English public 
instruction than that to which we owe the present system of 
training colleges’ and pupil-teachership. No more serviceable 
. instrument for the attainment of a particular end by the shortest 
and most direct method has of late been devised than thé certifi- 
cated schoolmaster. 

Yet those who entertain the truest respect for him, and who 
have had the best opportunities of testing and appreciating his 
work, must also be conscious of his special faults, and must have © 
grave misgivings as to the future of a gigantic system of national 
education which is to be exclusively in his hands. As a class the 
. elementary teachers have had few opportunities of general culture. 
They have passed the whole period of their education and ap- 
prenticeship in the primary school. Everything they have learned 
has been acquired in view of its direct bearing on the standards 
and the code. Even at the training colleges their life has been 
spent in the midst of other students of the same origin and 
destination, and under the care of tutors and normal masters, a 
considerable number of whom have been selected from the same 
class. Afterwards they become assistants or masters at once, and 
begin their life’s routine, having never during their entire career 
come into contact with the outer world of thought and culture, 
or had any opportunity of comparing their own acquirements with 
the standard which in other professions represents a liberal educa- 
tion. Their minds are bornés in every direction by the traditions 
and the somewhat close atmosphere of the elementary school; and 
they evince a frequent tendency to over-estimate the importance 
of mere method and technical drill, and in the same proportion , 
to undervalue the necessity for an ample, varied, and accurate 
knowledge of the subjects closely akin to those they have 
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to teach. It is the complaint of Dr. Shairp, the Principal of 
St. Andrew’s University, that— _ : 


“The normal colleges, whatever be their merits in imparting technical 
and professional instruction, have had a narrowing effect on the character 
of the teachers, and have tended to lower their standard of literary attain- 
ment. By not supplying to their students the classical and other culture 
which they formerly: obtained at the Universities, the normal schools have 
seriously lowered the character of the education which can now be obtained 
in the primary schools of Scotland. When the teachers of the parochial 
schools had been themselves. trained at the Universities, they used to 
prepare a large number of able lads, who ultimately became students in the 
Universities. But under the present system teachers entirely trained at 
normal schools are unable to impart this preparatory training. Hence this 
source of supply is cut off from the Universities, and the general education 
of the country is depressed to a lower level, even if it gain in elementary 
precision.” 


This complaint might be repeated, though not precisely in the 
game form, on this side of the Tweed. It is true that Scotland 
-can look back with regret on a class of more or less erudite parish 
schoolmasters, and is conscious of some loss to set against the great 
advantages of that uniform system of certificates and inspection 
which now prevails. In England that system has been a clear 
gain to the community, and has superseded nothing which was 
worth preserving. But relatively to the future and to a high ideal 
of primary education the evil complained of is just as real in the 
South as in the North. And the best remedy for this evil is to 
bring some at least of the teachers into the profession by other 
routes than apprenticing and training colleges, and so to tempt 
into a calling which is one of increasing honour and emolument a 
few persóns who have enjoyed broader culture and experience 
and who possess more knowledge of the world; that they may 
break the monotony of the Privy Council system, and infuse some 
elements of a better spirit into the corporate life of the Teachers’ 
Associations, some of which are at present sadly deficient in high 
aims and true self-knowledge, and are displaying ominous sign 
of a selfish and ignoble trades-unionism. 

A recent modification in the English code has had the effect of 
admitting untrained men on easier conditions than before to the 
mastership of the humbler elementary schools and to the right to 
earn grants. A lower standard of age and a shorter period of 
actual service in schools may, by the regulations of 1876, be 
accepted in lieu of examination as a qualification for a certificate. 

“Mr. Forster and others protested against this as a retrograde 
measure, and complained that the former provision which was 
intended to be wholly exceptional to meet a temporary emergency 

_ now threatened to become permanent, and to have the effect of 
seriously deteriorating the whole class of primary teachers. To 
this argument it was not difficult for Lord Sandon to reply that 
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owing to the enormous number of new schools, the demand for 
teachers is too great to be supplied without some relaxation of the 
present conditions. It may well be believed, however, that the 
same object might have been attained almost as readily and much. 
more satisfactorily by relaxing the rule in an upward direction. In: 
the Scotch Education Act of 1872 there are special provisions 
allowing a degree in arts or science of any University to count as 
. a, substitute for the certificate examination and for normal training. 


And effect is given to this enactment by a further provision in the - 


Scotch Code, Art. 47 and 48, permitting graduates who have satis- 
fied the inspector of their practical skill as teachers to become candi- 
- dates for certificates without other training, and dispensing in the 
case of such candidates with further examination in any of the sub- 
jects in which they have already been examined for their degrees. 

A similar measure in England providing that the holder of a 
University degree shall be, ipso facto, exempt from the obligation to 
reside at a Training College, or to pass the certificate examination 
on furnishing due evidence of his teaching ability and knowledge 
of school management, would have a most beneficial influence on 
primary education in England. The head masterships of the best 
Board Schools are posts of considerable influence and emolument, 
and in every way more attractive and more independent than the 
lower masterships in ordinary grammar and middle schools. If 
afew of the more vigorous of the men who now seek the latter 
career were induced to acquire the teaching skill and mastery of 
large numbers, which are needed in an elementary school, they 


would prove to be most acceptable candidates to the increasing | 


number of school managers who are not content with satisfying 
the official requirements of the code, but have formed a large and 
generous conception of the possibilities of the primary school, as 
an instrument of national cultivation and progress. It is not to 
be expected that many persons of the class who can now afford 
to graduate at Oxford and Cambridge would select such a career. 
But there is a considerable class of men who, having received a 
good school education, and enjoyed fair social advantages, have 
graduated at Dublin or at London with success, and who would 
make excellent masters, yet for whom the discipline of the Training 
Colleges would be unsuited, and who would not in fact submit 
to such training. It is well known that the degrees of these 
Universities may be obtained with little or no collegiate residence. 
But it is not so well understood that other guarantees for con- 
tinuous study are exacted, which in some measure compensate for 
the want of such residence. A degree in Arts at the University 
of London, for example, cannot be taken per saltum. To be a 
Bachelor of Arts a candidate must pass, at intervals of a year, 
three, and to be a Master of Arts four, successive examinations, 
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carefully graduated in difficulty, and designed to secure continuity 
and thoroughness of study during the whole period. An attempt is 
made in London to supply the lack of those intellectual advantages 
which the Oxford or Cambridge graduate must have enjoyed; by 
the application of far severer and more numerous tests, both as to 
the amount of knowledge exacted for the ordinary degree, and as 
to the system and order in which that knowledge must have been 
acquired. Whether therefore the ranks of the primary school- 
masters are recruited from among the graduates of the older 
Universities or those of London, in either case such graduates will 
_ bring into the sphere of elementary work fresher ideas and wider 
mental experience. 

And the supply of female teachers, now notoriously inadequate 
to the demand, might be largely reinforced if the conditions 
under which certificates are now granted to women were similarly 
modified. The Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London 
now hold examinations to which women are admissible, and grant 
certificates, which year by year approximate more closely in value 
to the ordinary degrees in Arts. There are many ladies who have 
received a good education who desire to devote themselves to 
teaching, who are qualifying themselves for such certificates, and 
to whom the position of mistress in an elementary school offers a 
career of greater independence, larger usefulness, and better pay 
than the overstocked profession of private governess. But they 
are practically excluded from this field of labour by the existing 
requirements. They would willingly supplement their present 
qualifications by attendance during a few months at the purely 
professional department of a training college, and by work in a 
practising school. But a two years’ residence in an institution 
filled with young people, nearly all of whom have been pupil 
teachers, is for them unnecessary, and in many ways inappropriate. 
A modification in the existing rules of the Education Department, 
accepting a University diploma as a substitute for the literary and 
general portion of the certificate examination, and requiring in 
addition only the needful evidence of teaching skill and experience, 
would go far to meet the difficulty, and have the effect of intro- 
ducing into the schools for the poor a number of women of good 
social position, and considerable moral influence, who would find 
the work as appropriate and honourable to themselves as it would 
unquestionably be valuable to the comrnunity. 

In attempting to forecast the future of English public educa- 
tion, the one thing most to be dreaded is that uniformity of type 
which is the inevitable result of too great rigidity in official 
requirements, and sameness in the class of agents employed. So 
long as certain indispensable conditions of efficiency are fulfilled, 
the larger room we can leave for varied forms of excellence, of 
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achievement, and of aspiration, in our elementary schools, the- 
better. But-this will not be attained unless ‘there is freer access: 
into the ranks of the teachers for persons of somewhat different 
intellectual training and associations. The ordinary certificated 
teachers, who have begun their career at the age of thirteen, are 
all of one class; and admirable and efficient as their training is, 
are weighted through life with some of the disadvantages of their 
early position. J am far from wishing to supersede or to under- 
estimate a class of men and women thus honourably consecrated 
` from childhood to thé discharge of important public, functions ; 
but I earnestly desire to see associated with them im the discharge 
of those functions, a few of those who have been attracted by 
more mature and conscious preference to the teacher’s profession, 
and who, having obtained their qualifications in other ways, will 
help to give greater breadth and, variety to elementary school 
work, and to place it in truer and closer relations with the 
secondary schools, with the Universities, and with the larger: 
intellectual life of the nation. 


A very noteworthy experiment is. just being tried in two of the 
- Scottish Universities by the simultaneous establishment in Edin-- 
burgh and St. Andrew’s of Chairs of Pedagogy, or of Education. 
These professorships are endowed in part out of funds bequeathed’ 
for educational purposes, but without ‘any specific trusts, by Dr. 
Andrew Bell, so well known in the history of the educational con-- 
troversies of sixty years ago, as a rival of Joseph Lancaster in the 
claim to have established what was then called the “mutual” or- 
“monitorial system” of primary education. The trustees of the 
large fund which bears his name, wisely concluding that the neces-- 
sity for subsidizing poor schools has become much diminished, 
since the establishment of a legal system of universal School 
Boards in Scotland, have determined to devote a part of the fund 
to an imperial rather than a local object, and to promote by 
means of it a movement through which it is hoped the whole of” 
the public instruction of Scotland may be leavened and ennobled. 
It was long ago urged by Professor Pillans that systematic pro-- 
fessorial teaching in the department of what he called Didactics, 
or the Science of Education, if superadded to the ordinary uni- 
‘versity course would furnish the best equipment for the skilled. 
teacher. To this view practical effect has at length been given 
by the appointment at Edinburgh of Professor Laurie, and at St.. 
Andrew’s of Professor Meiklejohn; and it is expected that many. 
young men who devote themselves to the office of teachers in 
` primary schools will pass through the Universities instead of thé: ` 
normal Colleges, and avail themselves of that special provision.’ ' 


in the Scottish Education Act to which reference has already been: ` : 


` 
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made, When it was proposed that the Government should aid 
in this novel enterprise by augmenting the annual value of the 
professorships through the means of public grants, the proposal 
was at first favourably entertained. Buta very strong opposition 
came from the authorities of the denominational Training Colleges, 
on the ground that the influence of those institutions would be 
weakened, if their present practical monopoly of professional 
training were interfered with; and this opposition received suffi- 
cient sympathy from Scottish members of Parliament, and other 


. persons of influence, to induce the Government to recede from its 


first intention, and for the present to leave the professorships of 
education slenderly endowed, and with diminished prospects of 
usefulness. It is not easy for the outside public to share in the 
alarm felt by the Training Colleges at the possible encroachment on 
their patent rights. Those institutions after all have no raison d'étre 
except as means to an end; they have no claim on public regard 
except in so far as they subserve that end, and itis not doubted 
that they have fulfilled it worthily and well. But if it should. 
be proved that the same object can be effectually attained by 
other means, all claims on the part of the Training Colleges for 
exclusive consideration will become clearly untenable. 

It is however rather with a view to place professional training 
within the reach of the secondary and higher teachers of Scotland, . 
that the new professorial Chairs have mainly been founded; and it 
is in that direction that the defenders of the experiment look for 
its best justification. The two departments of school-work are 
not in Scotland separated by so broad a gulf—whether as regards 
their character or their agents—as’ in England. Nevertheless 
in both countries the fact remains that hitherto normal training 
has been confined to teachers in schools for the poor, and that 


_ there is urgent need for its extension to what are called the higher 


departments of educational effort. In neither country can it be 
reasonably expected that the Government will subsidize new . 
training institutions for the purpose, or make any provision at all 
analogous to the ample grants now made to the elementary normal 
colleges. In both it seems probable that the work must be done, 
if at all, either by the adaptation of ancient educational endow- 


- ments to the purpose or by the agency of the Universities. 


Of the necessity of some such provision, no one who is familiar 
with the interior life of the secondary schools of England can 
entertain the smallest doubt. Too often the methods in use in 
them are mechanical and unintelligent. Children are told to learn, 
but are not taught. The memory for mere words is overloaded; 
the judgment and the observant faculties are rarely or never called 
into play; precious time is wasted; and weariness and disgust 
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usurp the place of bright animated intellectual exercise. Dr. 
Butler of Harrow, in addressing the Head Masters’ Conference in 
1872, said with equal candour and truth :— 


“ There are very few of us who do not feel that we should have been 
better for some systematic trainmg before entering on our arduous posts. 
‘When we compare what we are after five years’ work with what we were 
when we began, we shall find that we have learned a vast amount of detail, 
of the importance of detail, of methods, of not losing time, and of bringing 
out the individual peculiarities of our boys; and when we think how 
mechanical a great part of this is, it does seem a great pity that we had 
not the benefit of this training before we started.” . 


At the same conference, Dr. Jones, the able head master of 
King William’s College, in the Isle of Man, expressed himself still 
more strongly. He referred to David Stow’s well-known saying 
that among the students who came to him at Glasgow, he had 
only found one in fifty distinguished by natural genius for teaching, 
and only five in fifty who failed to be efficient teachers after a 
eourse of good normal training. Dr. Jones added :-— 

“Tt is said we must learn by experience. Some of us never do so learn, 
and even those who have become tolerably good schoolmasters have become 
so only at the expense of our unfortunate pupils. We have been practising 
upon them those tentative hap-hazard methods by which we have at last 


learned what we ought at least to have had some idea of before we com- 
menced our work at all.” 


And Dr. Abbott, whose eminent success at the City of London 
School gives special weight to his words, added :— 


“ Personally, I feel that by some kind of professional training I should 
have been saved from many mistakes that I deeply regret, for' I gained 
much valuable experience of teaching at the expense of my pupils. And I 
think many other teachers entertain with myself a feeling of regret, 
approaching to something more keen, at the mischief they have done their 
pupils from inefficiency.” 

And if these be the frank admissions of men who stand in the 
foremost places of their profession, it is not difficult to infer, that 
similar statements might be made with much greater emphasis 
respecting the rank and file of middle-class teachers and assistants. 
When one sees how little advance has yet been made in the 
teaching of Latin since the days of Colet and Erasmus; how 
arithmetic is in many schools solely an exercise in “ doing sums,” 
and rarely a discipline in thought or reasoning; how little is done 
to cultivate the literary faculty or a love of reading; how even 
less is done to awaken observation respecting the phenomena of 
nature and the things around and near us; with what calm con- 
tempt “science” is presumed to belong to the outer court, so to 
speak, of the temple of knowledge, and is recognized, if at all, on . 
sufferance merely, or handed over to an itinerant lecturer that he . 
may amuse the pupils with strong lights, explosions, and strange 
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smells; when one observes that the true division of labour in 
teaching is so little understood that in many a grammar school 
of fifty boys under two masters, it is still the practice to erect a 
partition and to cut the school into two perfectly separate and 
independent departments; when one recognizes the slowness of 
the intellectual life, the want of zest and heartiness in the work, 
and the unspeakable smallness of the results of seven or eight 
years of such teaching, it is impossible to doubt that the evil is 
very grave and urgently demands a remedy. There is in fact the 
same difference in teaching between skilled and unskilled labour 
that is observable in any other profession ortrade. And the pro- 
blem, how to get the best and truest results from school work, 
in the shortest time, with the minimum of friction and the 
maximum of spontaneous joyous effort, is at present unsolved in 
the secondary schools of England. It never will be solved until 
the attention of aspirants to the teaclier’s office is as systematically 
directed to what philosophy and experience have to teach on the 
subject as that of the young medical student is now directed to 
the principles of physiology and anatomy, to the phenomena of 
disease, and to the conditions of health. 

„It would be rash to say that there is only one way of supply- 
ing the want here indicated. There are several possible ways, 
and of these each has its own fitness for particular students, and 
all ought to be tried. The device which most obviously suggests 
itself is the establishment of one or two new Training Colleges 
which shall do for the higher schoolmasters and mistresses, 
mutatis mutandis, what is already done with so much success for 
another class of teachers in the normal schools. It would be 
easy to sketch out an ideal institution of this kind; There should 
be some provision for the general studies of the candidates, though 
a much higher standard of attainment might properly be exacted 
on entrance than i in the existing training schools. On this account 
a shorter period of” training and less stringent rules as to residence 
might be adopted without harm. But for the rest the character 
of the institution might be largely formed on the present model. 
There would be a principal who would not only have the general 
direction of the studies of the place, but who should himself be 

` the normal master or lecturer on education, instead of delegating 
_ that function to a subordinate “master of method” as is the custom 
in many training schools. It would be his business to provide 
regular instruction not only in pddagogik;. but also in schulkunde, 
by means of model lessons, properly graduated opportunities for 
teaching and criticism, and for all the details of school manage- 
. ment. “As to the ordinary staff of lecturers and teachers, all of 
. them should be men whose attention had been specially given to 
the didactic or expository side of their own several subjects, and 
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who were able to illustrate by example the mode in which such 
subjects could be most skilfully and efficiently taught. Such an 
institution should place before its pupils specimens of the best 
kind of school fittings, text-books, maps and teaching appliances. 
A model and a practising school should be attached; or if not, 
the institution should be placed within easy reach of good schools. 
of various grades which the students might visit under supervision, 
and in which they might be allowed to observe the methods and 
organization, and to share in the teaching. 


‘An important experiment of this kind has lately been tried at 
Bristol. That city is exceptionally rich in educational endow- 
ments, and by a recent reorganization of them under the provisions. 
of the Endowed Schools Act,it has been enabled to establish between. 
its elementary schools and its old and valuable grammar school 
a complete system of intermediate schools both for boys and girls. 
Besides the large funds available for these objects, a considerable 
sum was found on investigation to be due to the cathedral 
school from the common fund in the hands of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, in respect of the ancient educational branch of 
the cathedral foundation. This sum of about £12,000 being in the 
special circumstances of Bristol unnedéessary -for the ordinary pur- 
pose of a boys’ school, it was resolved to apply it to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a Training College adapted to the 
requirements of secondary teachers. The co-operation of the 
dean and chapter and the late Endowed School Commission 
resulted in the settlement of a scheme; and the college has. 
recently opened under promising auspices, not the least of which 
is the fact that one of the governing body, the Rev. Canon Norris, 
formerly one of the most distinguished inspectors of schools, is. 
known to take a warm personal interest in the success of the ` 
experiment. Jnter alia the scheme provides :— 


“The course of general instruction shall have for its main object to- 
illustrate methods of teaching, and the science and history of education, 
and to qualify the students to become skilled teachers in secondary schools.. 
The course shall comprise— 

“+ Lectures on the Art of Teaching, 

«t Model lessons given to classes of scholars in the presence of the 
students.’ : : 

“¢ Lessons from time to time given by students to classes of scholars. 
in the presence of the Principal and under his tuition.’ 

“ In order to carry out the course of instruction as herein prescribed, the- 
Governors shall make arrangements either for the use of the college school 


as a practising school, or for the admission of the students. to any endowed . ` 


or other school in Bristol with the consent of the governing body of such 
school for the purpose of acquiring practice in teaching. In such arrange- 
ments provisions,shall be made for due supervision and report by the 
Principal and his assistants in respect of all such practice. 

“ The Governors may award certificates to any students who have passed. 
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through the course of general instruction in the college or any part of it- 
Every such certificate shall give particulars as to the nature and length of 
the course of instruction through which the student to whom it is awarded’ 
has passed, and shall specify the subjects in which he has evinced pro- 
ficiency or merit, and the degree of practical professional skill which he has 
acquired in teaching classes or in conducting a school.” 

We have here the beginnings of an institution at present unique 
in England, founded on a recognition ‘of the need of professional 
training for secondary teachers, and adapted to supply that need. 
There must be many aspirants to the office of teacher who would 
find great advantage in attendance at the classes of such a 
collegeand it is certain that the possession of a diploma from the 
governors will.go far to give the holder a start and a status in his 
calling, which it would otherwise cost him some time and some 
painful and perhaps humiliating experience to attain. Among” 
other agencies, a few colleges of ‘this kind may be found to fulfil 
a useful purpose, especially for female teachers, for whom the more 
direct action of Universities will scarcely be available. One of 
the most vigorous and successful of the metropolitan Training 
Colleges—that of the Home and Colonial Training Institution in 
the Gray’s Inn Road—has for several years past carried on a 
supplementary class, composed of young women, who are as a 
rule of higher social position than the ordinary students, and are 
intending to become governesses in private families and in 
secondary schools. For these, of course,no Government grant is. 
claimed, but they receive the same instruction in method and 
school management as other candidates. Ladies who have passed 
through this course with success have readily found admis- 
sion into the higher walks of the teachers profession, and have 
commanded from the first much higher remuneration than is. ° 
obtainable by persons of the same class who have enjoyed no such 
training. A still more important effort in the same direction is. 
now under the consideration of the Women’s Education Union, 
and a Training College aiming much higher in its standard of 
professional qualification will probably be established ere long, in 
close connection with the admirable day schools for girls which 
have recently been set on foot by the Girls’ Public Day School 
Company, and which furnish an excellent field for the practice- 
and technical guidance of the students. : 


Yet it is not wholly or even mainly to the erection of a number 
_ of secondary normal céolleges that we can safely look for the 
ultimate solution of the problem now under consideration. It is 
difficult to see out of what funds the large sums required for such 
institutions are to be supplied. Public subscriptions can scarcely 
be expected for an object which appeals to no local sympathies 
and, supplies no local want. Government subsidies, as we have 
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said, are not to be relied on or even to be desired. And the 
number of educational endowments in England which could be 
wisely or equitably diverted to this purpose is obviously very 
small, Almost every such endowment contemplates the supply ` 
of education ofa more or less general character, either for the 
inhabitants of a particular district, or for scholars of a particular 
class. It would be difficult to say in the case of any one of them 
that it was the property of the entire community, available for a 
large national purpose, such as the supply of a race of teachers, 
aad on this ground to detach it from all local associations and 
claims. But a graver misgiving suggests itself to the’ mind of 
those whose duty it has been to form any estimate of the quali- ' 
fications of teachers, and of their highest needs and aspirations as 
a class. The truth is that special isolated training for any pro- 
fession is only justifiable within very narrow limits, and for certain 
distinctly defined purposes. By far the largest part of every 
man’s education is general, and is not specifically directed to the 
‘ technicalities of the craft by which he is to gain his living; and 
this part, at least, ought to be obtained, if possible, in the company 
of those who are destined to other pursuits. ‘Theological colleges, 
medical schools, legal Universities, are defensible only on the 
supposition that they supplement, not supersede other places of 
instruction, and that their students have first received, in the 
midst of other and broader associations, that general knowledge 
and discipline which are common to all professions. Otherwise 
all such institutions have a fatal tendency to obscure in the mind 
of the student the true relations between his own professional 
employment and the larger world of duty and of mental activity 
in which those employments are to find a place. 

It is in every way a fortunate circumstance that the clergy of 
the Church of England are, as a rule, not educated in theological 
seminaries, but in communities which fairly reflect the mind and 
tendencies of the non-clerical world; and it cannot be doubted 
that much of the legitimate intellectual influence now exercised 
over that world by the English clergy would be sacrificed, even 
though greater skill in pastoral work and in homiletics might 
easily be attained, by the adoption of a more exclusively profes- 
sional system of clerical training. 

The evidence recently collected from eminent public servants 
on the subject of the organization of the India Civil Service has 
incidentally afforded some confirmation of this view. The Govern- 
ment has very wisely concluded from that evidence that it is not 
desirable to encourage the association of the future Indian civilians 
in a special college, notwithstanding the wishes of some older 
members of the service who look back with pardonable affection 
to the traditions of Haileybury. All the most weighty testimony 
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bears strongly on the invaluable character. of that portion of a 
civilian’s training, which has given him knowledge of the world, 
and intercourse with men of other aims and interests. If by 
esprit de corps is meant the disposition among men of one pro- 
fession to stand by one another, and to cherish common feelings 
and habits, there is manifestly too much of it already; and it 
certainly needs no such artificial stimulus as would be furnished 
by the establishment of a new Haileybury, or even by the aggre- 
gation of all the intending candidates for India in a special 
College at Oxford or Cambridge. Mr. Hobhouse, the legal member 
of the Governor-General’s council, says incidentally, in a paper of 
singular clearness and weight, that the corporate spirit in any 
profession is precisely that which it is easiest to create and which 
it is easiest to have in excess, 

And if this be true of men whose profession must bring them. 
into contact with people of varied races, and with wide experience 
of affairs, it is true in a still larger degree of teachers, who 
are subject to yet stronger temptations to revolve contentedly 
in their own circle, and to see their work in false perspective. 
Pedantry—the very excusable vice of the man whose life is 
honestly consecrated to a particular work, and who is thus led to 
magnify his office—is to be found in all professions; but in none 
is the tendency to it more hurtful and more potent than in that of 
the schoolmaster. The habit of dwelling constantly in the pre- 
sence of one’s intellectual inferiors, of speaking always ex cathedré, 
is lowering and enfeebling to average men: it is not without its 
dangers even to the best. “We are never quite at ease,” says 
Charles Lamb, “in the presence of a schoolmaster, because we 
are conscious that he is not quite at bis ease in ours. He comes 
like Gulliver from among his little people, and he cannot fit the 
stature of his understanding to yours. He cannot meet you on 
the square. He is so used to teaching, that he wants to be teach- 
ing you.” Now, the true corrective for this is to be found, not in 
professional training institutions, in which all the students are 
‘aiming at the same object, but rather in the free association of the 
future teacher, so far as his general studies are concerned, with 
students who are intending to enter other callings. Hence it is 
probable that even if normal colleges for secondary teachers should 
be established, they will meet with more success, if they are 
grafted on to other institutions, than if they stand quite alone. In 
London, for example, a training school for such teachers might 
without difficulty be affiliated to King’s or University College, the 
students receiving all their extra-professional training.in one of 
those institutions, and resorting ‘to the lectures and the practice 
of the training school only for such instruction as had a direct 
bearing on their professional -work. The economy of teaching 
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power, though the most obvious, is in no wise the most important 
recommendation of such an arrangement., 

Another mode, by which the want of technical training in the 
teaching craft might be partially supplied is the adoption in 
the higher schools of something analogous to the pupil-teacher 
system. In some of the schemes which have been framed under 
the Endowed Schools Acts, there is an express provision whereby 
any scholar who evinces special promise and aptitude for teaching 
may be retained beyond the school age, by means of an excep- 
tional scholarship or otherwise, to assist the principal teacher, and 
to receive aid in the prosecution of his own studies. Such, a pro- , 
vision is useful as far as it goes, and may encourage here and 
there the apprenticeship of a promising boy or girl who would 
otherwise be lost to the profession. But it is merely a palliative 
measure, adapted to meet exceptional cases. The head master, 
however skilful, cannot be expected to devote much time to one or 
two pupils under special training; and until methods of instruction 
become more scientific, it is doubtful whether even the best 
schools can become suitable or adequate nurseries for future 
teachers. At the Winchester Conference of Head Masters pro- 
posals of this kind were received with much favour, and a number: 
of the masters afterwards announced their willingness to receive 
student masters to learn their business. In 1875, however, it 
appeared that, with the exception of one enterprising young man 
who had had the good sense to place himself under training at 
Clifton. for three ae no practical effect had been given to the 
proposal. 


But by far ree most eee of all plans for meeting the very ` 
serious want of which I have spoken; is that which contemplates 
the establishment of professorships of education at the older Uni- 
versities, and the distinct recognition of teaching as a learned pro- 
fession, for which it is the business of the University to furnish 
definite preparation. Side by side with schools of medicine, of 
divinity, and of law, it is expedient that a faculty of education 
should find a distinct and honoured place, so that the man who 
proposes to devote his life to tuition may find in the quarter in 
which he is best entitled to look for it—in his own University—the 
help and guidance needed to equip him for his task, and may 
obtain from that University an appropriate diploma which may serve 
as a passport to professional success. 

As to the supply of persons competent to fill such professorial 
chairs, little anxiety need be felt. To say nothing of the many 
young and vigorous minds which are now being attracted, and 
would by the suggested action of the Universities be still more 
powerfully attracted, to the investigation of the subject, it is 
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manifest that no better function could be found for an eminent 
‘schoolmaster in the evening of life than to give the ripe fruit of his 
experience and study to the beginners in the same career. 

Nor are the materials for such special instruction deficient. 
Those who doubt whether a philosophy of education is possible 
may in part be reassured by reading Professor Laurie’s Inaugural 
Address at Edinburgh.* In that address the meeting-points of 
pedagogy with ethics, physiology, history, and psychology, as 
well as with the practical work of life, are skilfully indicated, and 
the range of thought and of duty open to a professor of education 
is well mapped out. . The distrust which will doubtless be felt by 

‘the scholars on this side of the Tweed—habitually impatient of 
theory, and in the matter of education, well content to be empirics— 
will not be wholly dispelled by the perusal of that address. There 
is evident in it some of the tendency to regard education mainly 
as a branch of speculative psychology, which the traditions of 
the Scottish Universities would lead us to anticipate. Yet those 
Englishmen who are most disposed to look on education rather as 
an art than as a science, will scarcely dispute that mental philosophy 
is in some of its aspects closely akin to school work, and’ may, if 
rightly investigated, throw much light on the solution of educational 
problems. One may hesitate to pronounce that a science of edu- 
cation could at once be formulated, or that its rules and principles 
are nearly fixed; and yet it would be rash to deny that such a 
science is possible, and that every honest effort towards its dis- 
covery is likely to yield valuable results. For example, there are 
right ways and wrong ways of teaching, of correlating different 
studies, of governing, and of school organization ; and there are 
good reasons to be given why some ways are right and others - 
wrong. What part the senses should play in learning ; how best 
to cultivate the habit of observation respecting natural phenomena; 
how the faculty of memory operates; when and why an appeal 
should be made to it rather than to the judgment, and conversely ; 
what are the limits within which book work and oral teaching 
should respectively be restricted ‘so as to produce their highest 
results; whether and why a different course should be adopted 
in teaching a vernacular and a foreign, an ancient and a modern 
tongue; whether, in arithmetic and mathematics, investigation of 
theory should precede, follow, or accompany practice in the 
solution of problems; how, in history, to distinguish between 
what is significant and what is insignificant, between facts which 
should be imparted as mere information and facts which should be 
suggested and discovered in the light of a guiding generalization ; 

- what are the legitimate and what the illegitimate ways of putting 


* Inaugural Address by Simon S. Laurie, A.M., Professor of the Theory, History, 
and Practice of Education in the University of Edinburgh. Edmonston and Douglas. 
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questions and of testing work; what is the limit within which 
explanation and assistance are essential to a pupil’s progress and 
beyond which they become obtrusive and injurious; how, in 
short, the business of teaching may become a, fine art, and evoke 
from a pupil in a given time the maximum of intellectual energy, 
of right ambition, and of useful achievement—all these are matters. 
on which experience and philosophy have much to say, yet to 
which the attention of teachers is rarely directed at all. “There 
is a way,” says Mr. Laurie, “in which Nature works by moral 
and intellectual discipline to the growth of power, and by know- 
ledge to the growth of culture.” And the analysis which should 
be instituted to find out this way would make a large part of the 
business of a professor of education. Even the more mechanical. 
parts of the business of school-keeping, the classification of learners, 
the right organization of teaching power, the choice of books, the 
sanitary conditions, and the general equipment and administration 
of a school, admit of useful discussion, and are found capable of 
reduction to rules, and of reference to principles which underlie 
those rules. ; 

“ God mouldeth some,” says Fuller, “for a schoolmaster’s life, 
undertaking it with desire and delight, and discharging it with 
dexterity and happy success.” And the same writer goes on to 
pourtray his ideal schoolmaster as one who “maketh a grammar 
of boys’ natures,” who “is moderate in inflicting deserved correc- 
tion,” who “is able, diligent, and methodical in his teaching, not 
leading them rather in a circle than forwards ;” who “minces his 
precepts for children to swallow, hanging clogs on the nimbleness 
of his own soul that his scholars may go along with him.” And 
old Roger Ascham, after describing his finished scholar as one 
“ that hath comely furniture both of mind and body, hath memory 
quick to receive, sure to keep, and ready to deliver; hath love to 
learning, hath lust to labour, hath desire to learn of others, hath 
boldness to ask any question, and hath mind wholly bent to win 
praise by well-doing,” goes on to add :-— 


“ The two first points be special benefits of nature, which nevertheless 
may be well preserved and much increased by good discipline. But as for 
the five last—love, labour, gladness to learn of: others, boldness to ask 
doubts, and will to win praise-—they may be won and maintained by the 
only will and discretion of the schoolmaster; which five points whether a. 
schoolmaster shall work sooner in a child by fearful beating or courteous 
handling, you that be wise, judge.” 


It is characteristic of such writers thus to regard the difference 
` between a good and bad schoolmaster, as one dependent mainly 
on differences of natural gift and aptitude, of temper and of 
diligence. And we may well admit that the man or woman who 
is exceptionally endowed with sympathy and imaginative power, 
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with quick insight into the interior of a learner’s mind, and with > 
a happy faculty for imparting and illustrating truth, may be con- 
sidered as designed by nature for a teacher, and is largely inde- 
pendent of the technical and didactic rules which it would be the 
duty of a Professor of Education to enforce. Human institutions, 
however, must be fashioned, not for heaven-born geniuses, but for 

‘average men, and it is for these that systematic professional 
training is indispensable, 

Not the least of the advantages attendant on the erection of 
such a professorship would be the. increased attention thus awa~ 
kened in the literature of education—a subject which has been 
to a large extent neglected. How.much a professor who under- ` 
stood his business might do to gather into a focus the light thrown 
by ancient writers here and there on the philosophy and methods 
of teaching, from the Socratic dialectics as illustrated by Plato 
and Xenophon, from Aristotle, from Cicero and Pliny, from Cæsar, 
from Seneca, from Quintilian; and from Plutarch! The chapter 
in Muller’s Dorians on the gymnastic, the music, and the poetic 
training of the Spartan youth, the curious excursus in Bekkers 
Gallus on the childhood and education of the Romans, the 
chapters in Grote’s eighth volume on the Sophists and Socratic 
teachers, and the account of Roman education in Mommsen, are 
all full of suggestion and of material for a philosophy of education, 
and are less remote from modern thought and requirements than 
they seem to be at first sight. Of later books which might be 
unearthed and, in part at least, studied with advantage by a 
modern teacher, there are Ascham and Milton, Locke, Fénélon, 
Rousseau, Orelli, Pestalozzi; Jean Paul Richter, Basedow, Jacotot, 
and Fröbel, and the “ Wilhelm Meister” of Goethe. And in our 
own age the contributions made to the literature of the profession . 
by Arnold, by Herbert Spencer, by D’Arcy Thompson, and Michel 
Bréal, the laborious “ Geschichte der Pidagogik” of Carl Schmid, . 
‘and the less ambitious, but just and striking criticisms in Mr. 
‘Quick’s “ Educational Reformers,” will all help to show how rich 
is the store of thought and experience available in a school of 
pedagogy for systematic development and for fruitful discussion. . 


Two or three objections to this proposal may be anticipated. 
The art of teaching, it may be urged, is not to be acquired by 
listening to lectures on the principles of education, but largely by 
practice in a school; and it is unlikely that University professors 
can follow their pupils into the details of actual school work, and 
give to them the sort of clinical instruction which the master of 
method gives to a normal student in a practising school by means 
of model and criticism lessons. To the extent to which: this 
practical work is neglected, it may be admitted that the training 
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of the future teacher in a University will be incomplete. But the 
instructions of a professor in the art and science of teaching, 
though not the whole of professional training, form a substantial 
part of it; and the difficulty of organizing systematic practical’ 
work for the students in the laboratory of their craft, though 

serious, is not insurmountable. ` There are good secondary schools. 
in close contiguity with each of the principal seats of learning: 

such foundations as the Magdalen School at Oxford and the Perse 

School at Cambridge, or the schools at University College and at 

King’s College in London, might readily be utilized as practising- 
schools if once the need for such adjuncts to the lecture-room 
* were fully recognized, and the duties of the professorship were 
confided to men who thoroughly understood their vocation. 

It may perhaps be feared that any system which reduces. 
the art of teaching to method and to rules will tend to pro-- 
duce a hard and mischievous uniformity, and to destroy the 
free life and originality of our present methods. But all who have- 
much experience of schools know well that nothing is so monoto- 
nous as ignorance and want of system. It isin the schools in which 
the teachers are untrained that one’ finds everywhere the same 
uninteresting, mechanical, and unfruitful methods. Variety comes 
of thought and study, from the play of many minds around the 
problem to be solved, from the inspiriting influences of discussion 
and of controversy. ` Once recognize teaching as an organized! 
profession, the principles and methods of which are worthy subjects. 
of investigation in the great centres of learning, and you will have- 
a new safeguard against deadness and uniformity, and the best 
guarantee for continued improvement. 

A more serious objection connects itself with the fact that of all! 
the Universities of Europe, Oxford and Cambridge are those which 
offer the least scope to professorial as distinguished from collegiate- 
or tutorial instruction. What fruit or what permanent influence- 
on a great profession, it may be asked, is likely to be produced by 
one additional chair, from which a few prelections are given in each: 
term to a scanty and fluctuating audience? To this it may be re- 
plied that many among the wisest of modern University reformers 
are looking forward to measures Which will help to make the pro-- 
fessoriate more of a reality, and to develop, within certain limits, 
the teaching power of the University in addition to that of the- 
Colleges. Whether a professorship can become a vital force and can 
furnish forth a race of earnest and well-grounded students, or not, 
depends partly on the nature of the subject, partly on the degree of 
engouwagement given by the University authorities to attendance at 
lectures, but mainly on the character and gifts of the professor him- 
self. Of the subjects which have hitherto formed the staple of acade— 
mic study in England some, no doubt, are most profitably pursued. 
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in the library, or the laboratory, or ina tutor’s bee e-room, wherein 
small groups of students read, translate, solve problems, and con- 
front difficulties together, and where the teaching partakes mainly 
of the character of individual correction and guidance. The instinct 
which has unconsciously led the English Universities since the 
Reformation to distrust the set lectures and the showy generaliza- 
tions proper to the professorial chair, and to rely more on the 
‘work of tutors and of colleges, is on the whole a true one, and -is 
founded on a commendable desire for thoroughness. Yet we shall 
probably come ere long to see that the medizval Universities and 
the Scottish and German Universities of our own day have done 
well to adopt a different principle, in so far as they have recognized 
the enormous moral force which comes from actual contact between 
the mind of the student and that of a great teacher. For all those 
subjects in which there is need of large grasp of principles, of 
varied exposition and illustration, and of intellectual enthusiasm, 
the professor ought to be an indispensable factor in a University 
system. One need not go back to the names of Zeno and “of 
Socrates, to Euclid and Hypatia, or to the mediaval traditions of 
Abelard and Erigena, of Cheke and of Erasmus. ` It is sufficient 
to reflect on the lifes work of Liebig and of Ewald; of Adam 
Smith, of Dugald Stewart, and of Hamilton; of Frederick Maurice, 
of Henry Malden, and of De Morgan, to be assured that the pro-. 
fessorial lecture can play a great part in education. . There is nò. 
instrument of mental awakening like the human voice, nothing so 
inspiring to the young student as the personal presence of one 
whose words are known to possess authority, and who has learned 
the art of winning and harmonizing the“attention, and carrying 
with him the sympathies of his hearers. And a University which 
has no definite provision for bringing its pupils face to face with 
the masters of their several-subjects, and for availiflg itself of the 
glancing eye, and the living speech, and the personal influence of 
such teachers, fails to utilize its most precious resources and to fulfil 
its highest functions. It can hardly be doubted that among the 
inevitable reforms of the coming years a more strictly defined and 
honoured place will be found for the University professor; aiid 
that thus one difficulty in the way of establishing a real University 
lectureship in the art and science of education will be‘removed. 


In’brief, the points here insisted on may be thus recapitulated :-— 
_ (L) That although normal training for elementary ‘teachers lias 
proved to be highly effective, it is tending to fashion in England 
a system of primary instruction of a type somewhat too uniform, 
and lacking in elevation and breadth. It is therefore desirable 
to encourage the admission into the teachers’ ranks of men and 
women who have received their instruction in other ways, and in 
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particular to recognize University degrees and diplomas as paral 
equivalents for the ordinary certificates. 

(2.) That there is sore need for some professional training for 
teachers of secondary and higher schools; and that neither the 
organization of the plan of qguasi-apprenticeship, nor the establish- ` 
ment of special Training Colleges—though both are in their degree 
useful—will adequately supply this need. 

(3.) That the best solution of the problem is to be sought in the 
action. of the Universities, in the establishment of Professorships 
in the art and science of Education, and in corresponding tests, 
encouragements, and diplomas. 

(4.) That the most valuable preparation for the teacher’s calling, 
whether in its higher or its lower departments, is to be gained in 
close connection with the other agencies which furnish a liberal 
education, and not apart from them. 

This last consideration touches only the border of a larger ques- 
tion, the solution of which awaits more general public attention 
than it has yet received. The direct influence of the Univer- 
sities over the professions is not great, and is not increasing. 
Faculties of law, of medicine, and of theology were once realities, 
but have as organic parts of the academic course declined in 
_ Importance. The Universities have of late years concerned them- 
„selves mainly with those studies which have a bearing rather on the 
„general mental life and power of the student, than on the parti- 

cular calling to which his life is dedicated. One effect of this is 
to send a large number of men to obtain their professional in- 
struction in legal or medical schools, in colleges of engineering or - 
of practical science, and so to dispense with University training 
altogether. There is here a real loss both to the Universities and 
to the public. The larger conception of a Studium Generale in- 
eludes both general and specific, both human and professional 
culture. There is no real inconsistency between these two pur- 
poses. And it is mainly to a University that a nation ought 
to look for those influences which will prevent the professions 
from degenerating into trades. Is it too: much to hope, as one 
looks wistfully down into the future, and’ thinks of the gigantic 
possibilities which lie in the traditions, the wealth, and the young 
intelligence of the English Universities, that, means may yet be 
found by which they may play a larger part in co-ordinating the 
various elements in the intellectual life and the practical activity 
. of the nation; and that they may accept it as their. mission, not 
only to equip for his vocation in the world the cultivated scholar 
and gentleman, but also the accomplished jurist or physician, the 
keen naturalist or engineer, and the skilled schoolmaster ? 


J. Q. Frrcn. 
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AUTOMATISM AND EVOLUTION. 


Part III. 


“ Je vois ordinairement, que les hommes, aux faicts qu'on 
leur propose, s'amusent plus volontiers à en chercher 
la raison, gwd en chercher la vérité.” 

MONTAIGNE, liv. iii. chap. xi, 


HE superiority of the Evolution hypothesis over every other 
ontological theory is, according to Haeckel, chiefly manifest 

in this,—that by its means alone we are able to give a mechanical 
explanation of the most complicated organic phenomena. i 


“Tn fact,” he continues, “such events as the origin and formation of the 
organs of the senses present to the eye of the understanding, guided by 
the light of Evolution, no more difficulties than the explanation of any 
ordinary physical processes, such as earthquakes, winds, or tides. By the 
same light, we arrive at the very weighty conviction, that all the natural 
bodies with which we are acquainted are equally living ; and that the dis- 
_ tinction which has been held as existing between the living and the dead, 

does not really exist. When a stone which is thrown into the air falls 
again to the earth according to definite laws; when a crystal is formed 
from a saline fluid; when sulphur and mercury unite’ to form cinnobar; 
these facts are neither more'nor less mechanical life-phenomena than the 
growth and flowering of plants, than the propagation and sensory faculties 
of animals, or the perceptions and intelligence of man.”* 


This is a most attractive programme, and one full of interest 
and promise: unfortunately nothing is effected here or elsewhere 
towards completing the “explanation.” It is asserted again and 
again that life is but mechanical force, and that soul and spirit and 
thought are but higher manifestations of the same ; but no attempt, 
even the feeblest, is ever made to justify the wild assumption, or 
to show’ how mechanical force can be conceived as representing 
either life or thought. 


* Naturliche Schopfungsgeschichte, by Dr. Ernst Haeckel, 6th edition, p. 21. 
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Indeed, Evolution is charged with many burdens, too heavy 
and grievous to be borne; and it breaks down utterly under the 
weight of them. Guided still by the light of this doctrine, we 
are supposed. not only to be able to trace clearly the past history 
and present condition of man ; but even to predict, and with still 
greater certainty, if possible, his future progress. Mr. Herbert 
` Spencer, in his “Social Statics” (p. 79), predicts the “évanes- 
cence of evil,” and the consequent perfecting of man’s nature, as 
an inevitable corollary of the laws of evolution, as follows :— 


‘ All imperfection.is unfitness to the conditions of existence. 

“This unfitness must consist either in having a faculty or faculties in 
excess, or in having a faculty or faculties deficient, or in both. 

“A faculty in excess is one which the conditions of existence do not 
afford full exercise to; and a faculty that is‘deficient is one from which the 
conditions of éxistence demand more than it can perform. 

“ But it is an essential principle of life that a faculty to which circum- 
stances do not allow full exercise diminishes, and that a faculty on which 
circumstances make excessive demands increases. 

“ And so long as this excess and this deficiency continue, there must 
continue decrease on the one hand, and growth on the other. 

“ Finally, all excess and all deficiency must ‘disappear—that i is, all im- 
perfection must. disappear. 

“Thus the-ultimate development of the ideal man is logically certain, 

; as certain as any conclusion in which we place the most implicit 

faith—for instance, that all men will die. . . . Progress .°. . is not 
an accident, but a necessity. . . . As surely as there is any efficacy in 
educational culture, or any meaning in such terms as habit, custom, 
practice, so surely must the human faculties be moulded into complete 
fitness for the social state, so surely must the things we call evil and 
‘immorality disappear, so surely must, man become perfect.” 


This is a fair instance of the statements made and the arguments 
used in the interests of the Evolution hypothesis; and as such, it 
merits some brief notice. Whatever may be man’s destiny in the 
future, nothing can be-more certain than that he will not be per- 
fected by any evanescence of evil effected as here supposed. For 
it-is in no sense to be received as true that “a faculty, on which 
circumstances make excessive demands, increases.” A faculty duly 
exercised, in accordance ‘with individual and social requirements; 
improves, within certain definite limits; but a faculty on which 
excessive demands are made, inevitably deteriorates or’ is lost 
entirely, The eye, the ear, the brain, when moderately exercised, 
improve as to function ; if excessive demands are made upon them, 
their functions fail; and if these demands be continued, dis- 
. organization often ensues. Digestion is certainly not improved 
by excessive demands: on its powers,—nor the circulation, nor any 
other physiological function. 

The history of man, whether physical or general, affords as 
little support to this doctrine of perfectibility, as does physiology. 
If certain nations or communities have advanced towards a higher 
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state of physical condition, of social aggregation, or of mental 
and moral cultivation, and are therefore to be considered as illus- 
trations of the law that “all imperfection must disappear,” it can 
scarcely be contended that those nations or communities which 
have either remained stationary or have degenerated are illus- 
trations of the same law. Yet history abounds with such instances. 
In some Eastern nations, notably in China, there is comparatively 
little change of any kind within historic periods; probably no one 
would be likely to see there any indications of the evanescence 
of evil; and yet China and its dependencies may be supposed to 
contain nearly half, certainly more than one-third, of the popu- 
lation of the earth. „It is not necessary to enter into any details 
as to degenerations ; their history is the history of all nations that 
have risen and fallen again; where “ unfitness to the conditions of 
existence ” has resulted in decay rather than in progress. 

This digression from the main subject of this inquiry has been 
introduced with the object of showing what care it is neces- 
sary to exercise in examining doctrines like these, set forth with ` 
much confident use of language, before accepting them as valid. 
Further illustrations will occur as we proceed. 

In the preceding paper* the evidence for the first of the three 
‘propositions concerning the origin of organic forms was investi- 
gated—viz., “That the earliest organisms were the natural product of 
the interactions of ordinary inorganic matter“and force.” It appeared 
‘to be a result of the inquiry that neither observation, experiment, 
nor reason, gave any testimony in favour of such a view; and that 
life was in all cases due either to antecedent life, or to a power or’ 
force from without that was not identical, nor correlated, with 
the ordinary physical forces. The two remaining propositions 
which now claim attention are more conveniently combined in 
one for discussion, and may be thus formulated :—*That all 
the forms of animal and vegetable life, including man himself, have been — 
successively y and gradually developed from the earliest and simplest 

-organisms.” 

A casual survey of the vegetable and animal world exhibits to 
the inquirer an infinite number of forms, having almost every 
conceivable variety of general aspect and attribute ; whilst a 
‘closer investigation shows certain relationships of type and func- 
tion to subsist amongst certain members. Individuals are closely 
grouped together with such identity of structure, and such con- 

.stancy of character derived from parent to offspring, as to be 
-ranked as species. Various species present such analogies one to 
the other as to be classed under more extended heads, as genera. 
‘Genera, again, that are allied by certain affinities, are united to 
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p natural orders; and pa are grouped again, according to 
such general characters as they may possess in common, into 
classes and sub-kingdoms. Thus all the varieties of our domestic 
dog or cat are so alike in essential structure, that they are re- 
spectively considered as distinct species. But the dog has many 
points of resemblance to the wolf, the dingo, &c.; and the cat bas 
similar relations to the lion, tiger, and puma. The allies of the 
dog are therefore united to form a family, called Canis; and those 
of the cat are.similarly united into the family Felis. But the 
Canide and the Felide are again allied by important points of 
structure, food, and. habits to each other and to the bears 
(Urside), martens (Mustelidw), and seals (Phocide); and thesé 
` families are aggregated to constitute the natural order of the 
CARNIVORA. These form one of the great divisions of the class 
MAMMALIA—a section of the great sub-kingdom of. the VERTE- 
BRATA. 

Up to a comparatively recent period, the majority of TA 
* held, with regard to these divisions, that only the members of 
what were called species (such as were fertile together, and had 
tertile offspring), had any true alliance, any blood-relationship ; 
and that a family, a genus, an order,'or a class, was simply an 
ens rationis, a mental classification for convenience only. 

But so early* as 1796, Goethe alluded to the development of 
the higher animals, and man himself, from lower forms of life; 
and in 1807 he somewhat expanded the idea, with references to 
embryology. He was soon followed by Oken, who, as we have 
before seen, claims “a kind of inspiration,” but whose inflated 
dogmatism presents few tangible points for either intelligent 
acquiescence or dissent. His doctrine as to organisms is as 
follows :[— 


(900) “ Every organic has issued out of mucus.” 

(901) “ The primary mucus out of which everything organic has been created 
is the sea-mucus.” 

(905) “ The sea-mucus, as well as the salt, is produced by the light. 
Light shines upon the water, and it is salted.” Light ae upon the salted 
sea, and tt lives.” i 

(906) “ All life is from the sea, none from the cantani. k 

(912) `“ The first organic forms, whether plants or animals, emerged from 
the shallow parts of the sea” > 

(918) “ Man also i a child of the warm and shallow paris of the sea in the 
neighbourhood of the land.” 

930) “ The primary organic is a mucus point. 7 
934) “The first organic points are vesicles.” 
eo “ No organism has been created of larger size than an infusorial 


% : De Maillet’s Telliamed was published almost fifty years before, in 1748 ; but except, 
as indicating some belief in the variability of species, it requires little notice as a philo- 
- sophical work, 
t The figures refer to the sections in the Ray Society’s edition of Oken’s Physio- 
Philosophy, 
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point. No organism is, nor has one ever been, created which is not 
microscopic.” 


(959) “ Whatever is larger has not been created, but developed.” 
(960) “ Man has not been created, but develuped.” 


Oken, it will be seen, allows the existence of a Creator, whose 
function is to create microscopic points. Philosophers are wiser 
now. Lamarck followed in 1815 with some daring speculations, 
which I venture to think were indefinitely more philosophical” than 
any of the theories of evolution which have been propounded 
since that time, inasmuch as they had some basis in physiological 
truth. But it is unnecessary now to notice these doctrines at 

. any length, since it is at the present time generally believed that 
“there is but one hypothesis as to the origin of species of animals 
in general which has any scientific ‘existence—that propounded 
by Mr. Darwin.” That hypothesis is too well known to require 
any extended introduction, but may be briefly stated thus :— 
Owing to the high geometrical rate of increase of each species; 
there is a constant struggle for life going on amongst all living 
creatures, in which struggle the “weakest go to the wall,” and 
the strongest, that is, the “favoured races,” survive. These 
favoured races are so favoured in virtue of their having been 
born (in obedience to chance, or some law the conditions of which 
are unknown) with a structure in so far differing from that of 
their species, as to afford them an advantage, however slight, 
over their brethren in the said struggle. This is innate variability ; 
and when a variation occurs, thus enabling its possessor to survive 
where others die, there is a prospect. of a race being formed with 
this peculiarity, which, slowly augmenting for thousands of gene- 
rations, at last gives character to a new species. And the slow 
accumulation, through countless ages, of similar modifications, by 
natural selection, forms distinct genera and orders. The same 
powers which we daily see producing what we call varieties are on 

: this theory capable of producing species in longer periods, and in 
still more extended periods, genera, orders, and classes. There 
are-thus three essential elements in this theory—variability, 
struggle for existence, and natural selection—and by means of 
these, it is supposed that, beginning with the monera (which was 
evolved from inorganic matter), we have in the course of long ages 

_ obtained all the forms of life that have ever appeared on our globe, 
including man, without the “intrusion” of any creative power. 

It is not my intention to attempt any detailed investigation of 
these views. This has been done so often by far abler hands than 


% 


* Lamarck’s account of the development of the giraffe’s long neck is infinitely more 
practical and probable than Mr. Darwin’s; as well as his general, though perhaps 
somewhat vague, ideas of the production of various other structures by means of 
attempted and increased function, or desire for action. : ; 

+ Professor Huxley’s Man’s Place in Nature, p, 106. 
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mine, that it would appear as though nothing more could be said 
by friend or foe without mere repetition, What can be done bya 
calm and highly cultivated critical faculty, a profound knowledge 

' of natural history and of all biological science, and a clear logical 
xeason, to refute the fallacies of natural selection, has been done 
by Mr. St. George Mivart in his “Genesis of Species,” and later in 
his “Lessons from Nature.”* But the theory has a source of 
vitality whick does not lie in the domain of facts or reason, and 
will therefore doubtless survive for a time. 

There are, however, a few general considerations upon which I 
think due stress has not been laid, tending to indicate that this 
hypothesis “ does not really exist, although it may seem to do so,” 
as was said by a distinguished writer concerning another theory— 
in other words, that it has no scientific basis. The first is this— 
that the hypothesis of natural selection is not directly supported by 
any single fact in the whole range of natural history or paleon- 
tology ; but that on the other hand every fact which is known 
with any certainty in those sciences, so far as it bears upon natural 
selection, directly opposes it. In adducing evidence of these 
positions I will neither give my own observations, nor those of 
any opponent of the theory, but will call upon its friends and sup- 
porters to bear their testimony, first, as-to the evidence for the 
succession: of life upon the earth from lower to higher forms; and, 
secondly, as to the existence of any instance of conversion of one 
species into another. 

Professor Huxley, whose authority in all matters of natural 
history and paleontology is indisputable, and who cannot be sus- 
‘pected of any antagonism to Evolution in general, or to Mr.. 

Darwin’s views in particular, thus writes in 1862 :— 

“ What, then, does an impartial survey of the positively ascertained 
truths of ‘paleontology testify in relation to the common doctrines of pro- 
gressive modification, which suppose that modification to have taken place 
by a necessary progress from more to less embryonic forms, or from more 


to less generalized types, within the limits of the period represented by the 
fossiliferous rocks ? 

“Tt negatives those doctrines, for it either shows us no evidence of such. 
modification, or demonstrates it to have been very slight; and as to the 
nature of that modification; it yields no evidence whatsoever that the earlier 
members of any long-continued group were more generalized in structure 
than the later ones. . . . Obviously if the earliest fossiliferous 
rocks now known are coéval with ‘the commencement of life, and if their 
contents give us any just conception of the nature and extent of the earliest 
fauna and flora, the insignificant amount of modification which-can be 
demonstrated to have taken place in any one group of animals or plants 
is. quite incompatible with the hypothesis that all living forms are the 


“a Mr. Mivart’s final verdict is as follows :—“ With regard to the conception as now put 
Sorward by Mr. Darwin, I cannot truly ‘characterize it but by an epithet which I employ 
with great reluctance. I weigh my words, and have present to my mind the many dis- 
tinguished naturalists who have accepted the notion, and yet I cannot hesitate to call it’ 
a puerile hypothesis,’—Lessons from Nature, p. 800. 
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results of a necessary process of progressive development, entirely esas 
within the time represented by the fossiliferous rocks. 


e 


“ Contrariwise, any admissible hypothesis of progressive modification . 


must be compatible with persistence without progression through indefinite 
periods.”* 


This momentous judgment was.somewhat revised in the anni- 
_ versary address to the Geological Society in 1870. It was fully 

confirmed “so far as the invertebrata and lower vertebrata are 
concerned ;” but it was to some extent modified in reference to 
the higher vertebrata, where there seemed to be “a clear balance 
in favour of the evolution of living forms one from another” —this 
with sundry qualifications. The learned writer gives it also as his 


opinion that should such an hypothesis as that of progressive’ 


modification “eventually be proved to be true,” the only way in 
which it can be demonstrated will be “by obser roation and? experiment 
upon the existing forms of life.”t 
With regard to the second point in en the transmutation 
of species, “the same authority writes thus:— 


“ After much consideration, and with assuredly, no bias against Mr. 
Darwin’s views, it is our clear conviction that as the evidence stands it is 
not absolutely proven that a group of animals, having all the characters 
exhibited by species in nature, has ever been origmated by selection, 
whether artificial or natural.” f 


This was: written in 1860; it was ‘confirmed in 1868, in the 
essay on “Man’s Place in Nature;” and up to the present time 
the evidence stands exactly where it did; observation and experi- 
ment alike having hitherto failed to make evident the slightest 
approach towards specific transmutation. Notwithstanding which, 
Professor Huxley now declares that Evolution, which was once.“ a 


matter of speculation and argument,” has now “become a matter ° 


of fact and history. The history of Evolution, as a matter of 
fact, is now distinctly traceable. We know it has happened, 


and what remains is the subordinate question of how it hap- | 


pened.”§ 

Again, on the other hand, it has been clearly demonstrated that 
certain specific forms of life have remained absolutely unchanged 
during immeasurable periods of time, even since the chalk period. 
Professor Huxley SAys— ` 


“The Globigerina of the present day, for example, is not different specifi- 
cally from that of the chalk; and the same may be said of many other 
Foraminifera. I think it probable that critical and unprejudiced examina- 
tion will show that more than one species of much higher animals have 
had a similar longevity ; ; but the only example which I can at present pive 


* Essay m Persistent Types of Lifo, in Tiy Sermons, p. 225. 
t Ibid. p. 226. t Lay Sermons, &e., p. 295. 
§ Address at Buffalo, August 25th. Reported in ie Limes of September 14, 1876. 
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confidently is the snake’s-head lamp-shell (Terebratulina caput serpentis), 
which lives in our English seas, and abounded (as Terebratulina siriata of 
_ authors) in the chalk.’ 


Failing any direct support from paleontology, or from the 
phenomena of the now-living world, Mr. Darwin’s theory can 
only claim acceptance in so far as it can be shown to be probable 
from the operation of the three principles of variation, struggle 
for existence, and natural selection. Whether these are really 
living and acting principles, or whether they are mere names for 
non-existences, is the question now to be discussed. 

1. Does specific variability exist in nature? The answer to this 
question would be readily given in the affirmative by a majority 
of living naturalists; and yet if anything whatever is amenable to 
proof by observation, experiment, or reason, it can be clearly 
proved that the answer should be negative. 

It needs no accumulation of instances to show that animals vary 
in form, colour, and generally in what may be called structure. 
Probably no one animal was ever exactly like another. Any boy - 
who has kept rabbits, pigeons, dogs, cats, or any animals what- 
ever, is as familiar with certain facts of variation as the most. 
learned naturalist. The causes of variation are obscure,—its limits 
are undefined structurally, but perfectly definite physiologically. 
It is quite true that by artificial selection the breeder of stock may 
“not only modify the character of his flock, but change it alto- 
gether,—he may summon into life whatever form and mould he 
pleases” (Youatt). It is true as, Lord Somerville observes, con- 
cerning the breeders of sheep, that “it would seem as though they 
had chalked out upon a wall a form perfect in itself, and then had. 
given it existence.” But these, and all the instances that can be 
adduced (and they are innumerable), are the most convincing and. - 
irresistible arguments against specific variability. For whilst we can 
vary form, colour, and structure, indefinitely, the specific physio-- 
logical characters remain always and absolutely the same. The 
sheep is always a sheep, the dog is always a dog, the rabbit is 
always a rabbit, even if we succeed in varying their form and 
appearance until they are almost unrecognizable as such. The 
physiological characters, as marked by fertility, are absolutely 
constant; no variation in this respect, to even the slightest extent, 
has ever been observed in nature, or developed by art.t To 
suppose that it can ever begin to be otherwise, is merely an 
unwarranted conjecture, such as would be rejected summarily in 

* On a Pieco of Chalk: An Address delivered in 1868, republished in 1874. Lay 
Sermons, p. 198, 

T_“ Our acceptance of the Darwinian hypothesis must be provisional so long as one link 
in the chain of evidence is wanting; and so long as all the animals and plants certainly 


produced by selective breeding from a common stock are fertile, and their progeny are 
fertile ‘with one anothor, that link will be wanting.”—Man’s Place in Nature, p. 107. 
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any other, science. If any biological position can be established 
beyond doubt, it is this, that indefinite structural variability, with 
absolute physiological stability, must be considered as proof that 
specific differences are not dependent on structure alone; but that 
they are due to a special endowment not to be traced to the 
“molecular possibilities of protoplasm.” 
` A species presents two groups of qualities :—A (morphological 
or structural), and B (physiological or functional). With such 
certainty as attaches to any of our knowledge, we know that A 
varies constantly, and within very wide limits; with exactly the 
same certainty we know that amidst all these variations B remains . 
absolutely constant. The inevitable corollary of this proposition is 
that B (mathematically speaking) is not a function of A; in physio- 
logical language, that function is not essentially dependent upon 
structure. This truth meets us everywhere in biological research. 
By the use of this method, we are compelled to recognize B as 
indefinitely more important than A, as being a constant quantity, 
whereas the latter is indefinitely variable. If we are told that our 
classifications are founded necessarily upon A, it may be replied, 
without any intention of epigram, “So much the worse for the 
classification ;” for this, to be of any value, should be founded 
upon constant elements. The truth is, however, that variation 
‘occurs chiefly in non-essential particulars, and has no more effect in 
altering specific nature, than allowing a man’s hair and beard to 
grow has upon his personal individuality. 

, Furthermore, there is an entire absence of evidence of any 
“ favourable variation” ever having occurred; and there is an utter 
vagueness in even surmising what kind of variation might really 
be favourable in itself, without entailing unfavourable results in 
its necessary accompaniments.* When we consider also that the 
supposed variations are so slow, and so infinitesimally minute, 
that it might require “ a million or a hundred million generations” t 
to establish the characters of a “well-marked variety,’ we are - 
fairly justified in hesitating to believe in any such inconceivable 
agencies. If any one proposed to move one of the pyramids by 
shooting paper pellets at it, he might be logically right in urging 
-that no force, however small, can be lost, and by accumulation must 
be effective; but we should scarcely argue the question with him. 

There are two final considerations necessary to be remembered 
in attempting to form a judgment on this subject. The first is 
that “varieties” generally manifest a tendency towards reversion 


* Mr. Darwin’confesses to this difficulty in many places, and often uses such expres- 
sions as the following :—" It is good thus to try in our imagination to give any form 
some advantage over another. Probably in no single instance should we know what to 
do so as to succeed, It will convince us of our ignorance on the mutual relations of all 
organic beings; a conviction as necessary as it seems difficult to acquire.”——~Origin of 
Species, p. 78. P : Ț Ibid. p. 124. 
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to the original type, when removed from the influence of artificia? 
agencies. The second is this, that although our knowledge of al} 
the circumstances connected with the formation ‘of “races” is 
very imperfect, yet what we do know with any certainty decidedly 
opposes the theory of their being formed by slow and minute 
variations. On the contrary, all the marked instances with which 
we are acquainted have occurred suddenly, and under conditions of 
which no adequate explanation could be given; asin the case of the 
' Ancon sheep, This certainly was not an example of. selecting and 
preserving 4 variation favourable. to the individual or to the 
race. 

2. Is there anything i in nature which can be daet a “ struggle 
for existence,” within the meaning of the hypothesis? ‘Certainly 
not, if by “struggle” is implied any event or combination of, 
events, the result of which can in any way be influenced by slight 
individual variations. It is true that all organic beings tend to 
multiply at a rate which, if unchecked, would in any one instance 
very soon overstock the earth. The elephant is supposed to breed 
more slowly than any other known, animal; yet at the lowest 
computation one pair might easily be the ancestors of fifteen 
millions in five centuries. As to the multiplication of the lower 
animals, the understanding is baffled in attempting to realize their 
increase. In five generations, one aphis may be the parent of 
5,904, 900,000 individuals, and there may be twenty generations in 
a year. The female flesh-fly will have 20,000 young tones; and 
in five days any pair of- these are qualified to produce as many ` 
more; and Linnzeus asserts that three flies of the Musca vomitoria 
could devour the carcase ofi a horse sooner than a lion. The 
unchecked produce of one pair of herrings or mackerel would in a 
very few years crowd the Atlantic until they had no room to 
move; and it would not require a century for any pair of birds, or . 
any of our domestic animals, so to stock a continent that not an 

_ individual of any other species could exist there. 

It is evident, then, that of all the countless myriads of living 
creatures born within any given period, by far the greater part 
must, be destroyed; and this wholesale destruction is effected by 
means which absolutely preclude any idea of “struggle,” as. 
influencing the result in the slightest conceivable degree. When 
clouds of locusts devastate an entire district; when. countless. 
millions of aphides destroy vegetation, and are themselves help- 
lessly swallowed up in mass by lady-birds and other enemies; 
when the great ant-bear destroys thousands of ants, with their 
dwelling, for a single repast; when the Balenoptera engulfs 
whole shoals of herrings and smaller fish for a mouthful; when 
thousands of small fry—shrimps, crabs, molluscs, and medusæ— 

disappear for each meal of the common Greenland: whale; when 
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the bear or the badger destroy and devour the nests of bees whole- 
sale—surely in all this the most vivid imagination can see no room 
for “struggle,” or any possibility of “survival of the fittest.” For 
what advantage could it afford an insect that was about to be 
swallowed by a bird, that it possessed a thousandth fragment of 
some property not possessed by its fellows?’ What preservation 
against ravages of the slugs would be afforded by an “ infini- 
tesimal” difference between one weed and its neighbour? What 
minute difference would avail the duckling that the fox was about 
to carry off? These may perhaps be deemed feeble and trifling: 
illustrations; yet it is only by bringing the principle to some 
such practical test as these that its truth or probability can be 
recognized. It sounds at first plausible enough to say that 
profitable variations will naturally tend to the preservation of 
individuals; but when we put it to the test, and see that it is 
theoretically improbable, and that there is a total lack of direct 
evidence that such has ever been the case, we are disposed to look 
upon it as more sound than sense. The balance of the organic 
world is preserved by the order of nature, in obedience to which 
the stronger prey upon the weaker; and against this law, without 
which nature itself would be a chaotic impossibility, there is no 
` appeal, no resistance, no “struggle.” 

_It must be observed, before leaving this part of the subject, 
that Mr. Darwin himself, beyond the general idea of struggle and 
survival, has no definite notion of the circumstances demanding 
such struggle, nor of its essential nature. The followmg are only 
a few out of innumerable illustrations that might be brought 
forward. In the “Origin of Species,” at p. 109, it is stated that 
“from the high geometrical ratio of increase of all organic beings, 
each area is already fully stocked with inhabitants, &c.;” but on 
the next page it is said that “probably no region is as yet fully 
stocked.” At p. 110 it is stated that “it is the most closely allied 
forms—varieties of the same species, and species of the same genus, 
or related genera—which, from having nearly the same structure, 
constitution, and habits, generally tome into the severest com- 
petition with each other.” Here we seem to have arrived at a 
general principle; but at p. 114 another view requires support in- 
compatible with this, and we are told that “the advantages of 
diversification of structure, with the accompanying differences of 
habit and constitution, determine that the inhabitants which thus 
jostle each other most closely shall, as a general rule, belong to 
what we call different genera and orders.” And at p. 121 (all these 
occurring in the same chapter, and in different parts of the same 
argument) we find again that the struggle “will be most severe 
between those forms which are most nearly related to each other in 
habits, constitution, and structure.” From all which it is not 
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unnatural to conclude that thé idea of “a struggle for existence” 
is not to be reconciled with the observed facts of nature. 
_ 8. If there be any cogency in the foregoing considerations, the 
conclusion from them is inevitable, that “Natural Selection” is a 
mere cuphuism’fora negation—a happy phrase for something that 
is not—representing only a casual residuum after wholesale and 
indiscriminate destruction. In‘itself it is absolutely “ nothing ;”* 
in its application as a theory to individual phenomena, it is full of 
the most ir econcilable incoherences. Two illustrations only 
will suffice to'show the impossibility of rationally adapting the 
imaginary principle of natural selection to existing facts. In 
Madeira there are various kinds of beetles, some having wings 
lar gely developed, some having moderate ones, and some without. 
It is rather amusing to see the manner in which these differences 
are reconciled to the theory. The large wings are: “quite com- 
patible with the action of natural selection. For when a new 
insect first arrived on the island, the tendency of natural selection 
to enlarge or reduce the wings would depend upon whether a 
greater number of individuals were, saved by successfully battling 
with the winds, or by giving up the attempt, and rarely or never 
flying.”"t Then in-the same page the author adds that certain 
considerations have made him “believe that the wingless con- 
dition of so many, Madeira beetles is mainly due to the action 
of natural selection, but combined probably with disuse. For 
during thousands of successive generations each individual beetle 
which flew least, either from its wings having been ever so little 
less perfectly developed, or from-indolent habit, will have had the 
best chance of surviving from not being blown out to sea; and, 
on the other hand, those beetles which most readily took to flight 
would oftenest have been blown out to sea, and thus have been 
destroyed”! The second instance is taken from the account of _ 
the action of natural selection upon certain blind animals in the 
caves of Styria and Kentucky. Natural selection has acted here 
by preserving blind animals, because those which had sight might 
be subject to “inflammation ‘of the nictitating membrane.”t But 
it seems that in one of the blind rats the eyes themselves are of 
“immense size ;” and it would appear to be a most extraordinary 
mistake of natural selection to preserve this animal merely because 
blind, whilst its “immense” eyes still remain subject to the 
objectionable inflammation. 

_If I dwell for a brief space longer upon some of the impossibilities 
involved in the reception of this theory, it is becausé, although 
virtually abandoned by its author, as will be-seen presently, it 


* This phrase is used by Mr. St. George Mivart, in his “ Lessons from Nature,” p. 800. 
t Origin of Species, p. 136. - $ Ibid p. 187 
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still lives in the minds of many, and acts as a serious obstacle to 
the advance of science. 

There is no principle more frequently and distinctly enunciated 
in Mr. Darwin’s work, than that natural selection can only act by 
preserving and perpetuating exceedingly minute variations, of such 
a character as will enable their possessor to contend ‘more 
vigorously in the struggle for life. We have already seen that 
there is no such struggle. But even if there were, variations so 
minute as are constantly insisted upon could by no possibility give 
their possessor any advantage. We should entirely fail to form 
any conception how a very slightly enlarged sebaceous follicle, a 
-minute pimple on the nose’ of a fish, or a microscopic point of 
ossification amongst the muscles of any animal, could give its 
possessor any superiority over its fellows; yet by the terms of the 
hypothesis such and no other must have been the origin of the 
mammary gland; of the powerful offensive weapons of the sword- 
fish or saw-fish ; and of locomotor organs generally amongst the 
higher animals. But the earliest rudiments of a gland, or other organ, 
of an offensive weapon, or of a limb, must have been absolutely 
functionless, and therefore useless to its possessor, if developed 
in this way; the application of the principle is therefore impos- 

sible. ; 

The absence of transitional forms between different species has 
always been recognized as a serious difficulty. Professor Huxley, 
who is much more Darwinian than Mr. Darwin himself, says (Lay 
Sermons, p. 296) that this difficulty “has no force;” but Mr. 
Darwin does not fail to, see how serious it is. He says :— 


“ Geology assuredly does not reveal any such finely-graduated organic 
chain; and this perhaps is the most obvious and gravest objection which 
can be urged against my theory. The explanation lies, as I believe, in thè 
-éxtreme imperfection of the geological record.”* 

“ I do not pretend that I should ever have suspected how poor a record 
‘of the mutations of life the best preserved geological section revealed, had 
not the difficulty of our not discovering innumerable transitional links 
between the species, which appeared at the commencement and. close of 
each formation, pressed so hardly on my theory.” And, “He who rejects 
these views on the nature (ze, the extreme impérfection) of the geological 
record, will rightly reject my whole theory.”{ 


After these plain confessions of want of support from geology 
< as it now is, the difficulty is cut at once. Where are the transition 
forms connecting the species in the same formations? The 
answer is ready; they are not preserved—the conditions were 
unfavourable. “Where aré the remains of those infinitely 
numerous organisms which must have existed long before the first 
bed of the Silurian system was deposited?” § This question refers 


i 
* Origin of Species, p. 280. + Ibid. p. 302, + Ibid. p. 342.  § Ibid. p. 348. 
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_to the fact of finding creatures of high organization in the earliest _ 
seas, whence the supporters of “development” were obliged to 
suppose countless ages of development before the age of trilo- 
bites. The answer to it is equally trenchant and conclusive, 
“ They may now all be in a metamorphosed condition, or may 
lie buried in the ocean.”* Can Mr. Darwin fail to see that there 
cannot be imagined any theory of ontology too wild and monstrous 
to be supported by argument like this? 

But geology has its tale to tell, and one which appears not only 
not to support, but clearly to controvelt, the development theory. 
It never was the small and feeble species or germs that first 
appeared either amongst molluscs, fish, reptiles, or mammals. 
Where are now the representatives of the gigantic fishes of the 
old red sandstone? Where are the mighty reptile tyrants of air, 
earth, and water of the oolite? Have they been “improved” and 
“preserved.” into the puny representatives of the modern reptile 
class? Where are the ponderous monsters that shook the eocene 
and miocene earth with their massive tread?- Where is the . 
megatherium, unless improved into the feeble sloth of the present 
day? These races appeared in the plenitude of their power; 

„and as their dynasty grew old, it was not that the race was 
“improved” ‘and, preserved in consequence; but they dwindled, 
and were, so to speak, degraded, as if to make room in the 
economy of nature for their successors, But this is too largé a 
subject to enter upon at present. 

Mr. Darwin gives some imaginary details respecting the 
development of “certain instincts, concerning which it may be 
sufficient to remark that, had. they been given by an opponent in 

` the form of satire, or of a reductio ad absurdum, the purpose would 
appear to have been well answered. One instance may be given. 
The American cuckoo builds its own nest; probably the English 
cuckoo did so once, ‘but perhaps accidentally and occasionally 
laid an egg in another bird’s nest. 

“ Tf the old bird profited by this occasional habit, or if the young were 
made more vigorous, . . . then the old bird, or the fostered young 
would gain an advantage. And analogy would lead me to believe that the 
young thus reared would be apt to follow by inheritance the occasional 
and aberrant habit of their mother. . .. By a continued process of 


this nature, I believe that the strange instinct of our cuckoo could be, and 
has been, generated” t > 


The final and utterly fatal blow to the theory of natural selec- 
tion is found in the fact of the existence of neuters or sterile females 
in insect communities, such as the working ants. These differ 
widely both in structure and instinct from both parents, and yet, 
being absolutely sterile, are unable to transmit their peculiarities. 


* Origin of Species, p. 343, + Ibid. p. 217. 
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Their development by natural selection, therefore, is simply a 
contradiction in terms, a formal impossibility. Mr. Darwin recog- 


. nizes the difficulty to the extent of saying that it at first appeared 


“fatal to his-whole theory ;” and adds, “It may well be asked, 
how is it possible to reconcile this case with the theory of natural 
selection?”* It certainly is not possible; and all that is said by 
way of illustration does not tend in the slightest degree either to 
remove or lessen the difficulty. 

On a general survey of the theory, nothing strikes us more 
forcibly than the total absence of direct evidence of any one of 
the steps. No one professes to have ever seen a variety (pro- 
ducing fertile offspring with other varieties) become a species 
(producing no, or infertile, offspring with the original stock). No 
one knows of any living or any extinct species having given 
origin to any other, at once or gradually. Not one instance is 
adduced of any variety having ever arisen which did actually pive 
its possessor, individually, any advantage in the struggle for life. 
Not one instance is recorded of any given variety having been 
actually selected for preservation, whilst its allies became extinct. 
There is an abundance of semi-acute reasoning upon what might 
possibly have occurred, under conditions which seem never to have 
been fulfilled ; but not the least fragment of direct testimony, either 
derived from, human experience or from the geological record. 

It is often said that it requires but little ingenuity to find 
objections to the Darwinian theory—that they lie on the surface— 
that Mr. Darwin himself was the first to recognize and acknow- 
ledge them. All this is to a certain extent true; but that an - 
absolutely fatal objection to a theory lies on the surface, is no 
sufficient argument for rejecting it, or refusing to recognize its 
validity. Mr. Darwin did indeed from the first acknowledge 
certain difficulties, with a candour which has perhaps done more 
to advance the spread of’his doctrines than any other course 
would have effected. His error consisted in looking upon these 
difficulties as something to be got over, in many cases by mere 
forms of words; and in not earlier recognizing that more than one 
of the objections were absolutely and essentially fatal to the whole 


* Origin of Species, pp. 236, 237. 

+ A formal exception must here be made in favour of Dr, Büchner, who states (Force 
and Matter, p. 80), that “ Holothurie engender snails”! and adds, “If such an oxtra~ 
ordinary process is possible that a holothuria should produce a snail, what naturalist can 
deny that conditions may once have subsisted in which .... an ape, nay, any other 
animal, may have given birth to man?” As this snail eyent is less likely to occur, 
zoologically speaking, than that a hen should hatéh from one of her eggs a puppy-dog, 
we may infer the value of Dr. Biichner’s revelations generally. This learned and 
cautious gentleman (in his Preface, p. cii), states that kis method of investigation “has 
already conducted him to truth, enlightenment, and deliverance of his fellow-men from 
obsolete and pernicious prejudices.” That it has also conducted him to literary sobriety 
and decency is evident from his comments on all who think differently from himself, whom 
ne calls a “ howling pack,” “mental slaves,” aand “yelping curs.” See Preface, p. 
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doctrine. It would appear that now Mr. Darwin has virtually 
abandoned the theory of natural selection as an agency for the 
production of species; that is, if words and ideas are allowed to 
have the same: significance in regard to Evolution that they 
have in ordinary usage. In the “Origin of Species” we are more 
than once told that it would be “ fatal” to his theory if the dis- 
covery were made of characters* or structures which could not 
be accounted for by “numerous, successive, slight modifications ;” 
and now in the “Descent of Man,” vol. ii. p. 387, we find the 
following passage :— ; ; . 

“« No, doubt man, as well as every other animal, presents structures, 
which, as far as we can judge with our little knowledge. are not now of 
any service to him, nor have been so during any former period of his 
existence. . . . Such structures cunnot.be accounted for by any form 
of selection, or by the inherited effects of the use and disuse of parts.” — 

Immediately afterwards he refers to their production by. 
<t unknown causes,” which obviously, like Professor Huxley’s appeal 
-to “subtle influences,” f as a source of life-phenomena, involves a 
-relinquishment of the entire position. 

The conclusions which necessarily follow from the foregoing 
observations may be briefly summed up in one syllogism, 
embracing not only natural selection, but also the larger theme 
of Organic Evolution generally :— 


“Without verification a theoretic conception is a mere 
figment of the intellect :”t 

But the theory of Organic Evolution is an unverified 
theoretic conception : § 

THEREFORE ORGANIC EVOLUTION IS A MERE FIGMENT OF 
THE INTELLECT. 


There is, however, a further aspect of this question, Although 
-unverified as yet, itis not proved that some form of evolution may 
not be verified in the future. What has been done so far amounts 
merely to a demonstration that the doctrine, as now generally 
propounded, receives no direct support from facts; and that 
“natural selection,” in particular, is simply impossible. It may 
be that “ the continuous operation of the ordained becoming of living 
things” || is effected under certain limitations by some kind of 


* On this subject see also Mr. Mivart’s Lessons from Nature, p. 337. 

+ Seo CONTEMPORARY Review for September, p. 560. à 

+ Professor Tyndall’s Fragments of Science, p. 469. 

§ As seen above, Professor Huxley gives it as his judgment that the only way 
in which such an hypothesis can be proved to be true ts “ by observation and experiment 
upon the existing forms of life.” Tt is fully acknowledged that hitherto these have given 
no direct evidence in favour of the theory. 

|| Owen’s Palwontology, p. 3. Notwithstanding Professor Huxley’s criticism upon 
this phrase, which he characterizes as a “qua-qua-versal proposition .., which may 
be read backwards, forwards, or sideways, with exactly the same amount of significa- 
tion” (Man’s Place in Nature, p. 106), it seems to mo to be at least as full of meaning 
as “nature’s great progression from the formless to the formed—from the inorganic to 
the organic—from blind force, to conscious intellect and will” (Ibid, p. 108). 
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évolution; but inasmuch as it still lacks any vestige of proof, 
the doctrine in no way warrants its supporters in upholding it as 
the only possible or thinkable system of ontology. 

“The strength of the doctrine of Evolution consists not in an 
experimental demonstration (for the subject is hardly accessible to 
this mode of proof), but in its general harmony with scientific 
thought.”* There is no doubt that if we can set aside the con- 
sideration of its adverse relation to all the phenomena revealed 
by “observation and experiment,” much-may be said, involving 
both reasori and probability, in favour of this harmony with 
scientific thought. It must not, however, be forgotten that 
scientific thought can only mean the aggregate thoughts of 
scientific men; and that the doctrines of Evolution are not 
accepted universally. Mr. Darwin writes, in 1871,t “Of the older 
and honoured chiefs in natural science, many unfortunately are 
still opposed to Evolution in every form.” Since that time it is 
certain that, on the Continent at least, the doctrine has been met 
by many distinguished botanists and zoologists with growing dis- 
favour. Nevertheless Evolution, if modestly and temperately 
advanced, forms an excellent nucleus around which to group many 
facts of science, and upon which to expend the energies and 
genius of philosophical research. And as the dreams of the 
alchemists became the vera causa of chemical science, so it may be 
anticipated that at some future time, what are now the crude and 
baseless speculations of Evolution may lead to a truer knowledge 
of natural law, and a more perfect system of biology. 

The strongest arguments in favour of the derivative origin, or 
evolution, of living forms, are found in the study of homologies 
(Morphology), and of Embryology, and these must now be briefly 
noticed. 


“ Homology is the name applied to the investigation of those profound 
resemblances which have so often been found to underlie superficial dif- 
ferences between animals of very different form and habit! Thus man, the’ 
horse, the whale, and the bat, all have the pectoral limb, whether it be the 
arm, or fore-leg, or paddle, or wing, formed on essentially the same type, 
though the number and proportion of the parts may more or less differ. 
Again, the butterfly and the shrimp, different as they are in appearance and 
mode of life, are yet constructed on the same common plan, of which they 
constitute divergent manifestations. No a priori reason is conceivable 
why such similarities should be necessary, but they are readily explicable 
on the assumption of a genetic relationship and aftinity between the ani- 
mals in question, assuming, that is, that they are the modified descendants 
of some ancient form, their common ancestor.” $ 


The manifold indications of community of plan with diversity 
of execution, ‘met with so constantly in the organic world, are 


* The Belfast Address, by Professor Tyndall, p. 527. t Descent of Man, p. 2. 
} This passage is taken from Mr, Mivart's General Summary of the Doctrine of Natural 
Selection : Genesis of Species, p. 7. 
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phenomena full of the deepest interest and the most profound 
significance. It cannot be doubted that community of descent, 
genetic relationship, or blood affinity, combined with indefinite 
variability, would satisfactorily account for them. But as these 
conditions are entirely hypothetical, and involve a petitio principii, 
we must inquire whether they can be explained by no other 
means, If it be clearly demonstrated that they cannot, then | 
derivation must be accepted. If, on the other hand, it can be 
shown that rational analogies indicate another possibility, then 
the question will still remain sub judice. 

Our knowledge of thè causes of form throughout nature is abso- 
lutely nil, but we know something concerning its accessory con- 
ditions, and from this knowledge it can be clearly demonstrated 
that similarity and identity of form do not necessarily depend 
upon community of origin. For the support’of this proposition I 
would appeal to the phenomena of crystalline isomorphism, the 
fundamental law of which, as stated by Mitscherlich, is that 
- “bodies having a similar chemical constitution have also the 
same crystalline form, as determined by the measurement of their 
angles.” As an example, it is shown that the corresponding salts 
of phosphoric and’ arsenic acids, containing equal numbers of 
atoms of water, crystallize in the same forms.* Those who 
reduce all inorganic and organic forces to the same category can- 
not consistently object to an illustration of organic laws from the 
“inorganic world; and here we have identity of form produced, 
and in other and allied instances all kinds of small modifications 
of form, where any idea of genetic relationship is altogether out of . 
the question. This illustration proves nothing as to organisms, 
further than this, that matter in general aggregates into certain 
special forms in obedience to a force of which we know nothing. 
If simple salts aggregate into identical and allied forms, where 
their constitution is different, and where genetic affinity is im- 
possible, is it inconceivable that, without this affinity, matter so - 
much more complex in composition may aggregate also into 
allied forms ? 

Wherever we turn in biological research, we are compelled, if 
we will be logical, to recognize behind every outer form of living: 
things a “ special endowment” which can by no ingenuity be formu- 
lated in terms of molecular complication. It may be bumbling to 
our pride to have to take refuge in a phrase; but what can we 
do? The “endowment” is there, in whatever it may consist;: 
. otherwise we are compelled to recognize diverse effects proceeding 
from the same cause. “The primordial germs of a man, a dog, a 
bird, a fish, a beetle, a snail, and a polyp, are in no essential 

4 


* Soo Watts’ Dictionary of Chemistry: “ Isomorphism,” 
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structural respects distinguishable ;”* yet in virtue of what we must 
of necessity call a special endowment, each ultimately assumes its 
destined form. A fragment of Begonia leaf grows into a Begonia 
plant; a morsel of divided polyp grows into the same species of 
polyp—all due to an endowment which we can in no wise rationally 
connect with mere organization. It does not appear as if that 
most cumbrous, most incomprehensible, and most hopelessly com- 
plicated and impossible of doctrines, called Pangenesis, could help- 
us at all in the emergency. We can form no definite conception . 
of the nature of this endowment any more than we can of the 
nature of life itself; but it is surely better to acknowledge our 
ignorance, than dogmatically to assert that it is something which 
it demonstrably is not. 

Again, if similarity of structure and typical formation be ad- 
mitted as an argument for community of origin, surely it would be 
reasonable, conversely, to view diversity of typical formation as an ` 
argument for independent origin. Now there are at least five 
distinct types upon which the members of the animal kingdom are 
constructed which cannot possibly be reduced to any general ex~ 
pression or formula. The Protozoa, the Coelenterata, the Mollusca, 
the Annulata, and the Vertebrata have all different archetypes, 
which have no natural or derivative relation -one to the other. 
There is no traceable structural or developmental relation between. 
any two of these, and we have it affirmed, on the highest authority 
that “there is not the least evidence to prove that a form, in the slightest 
degree transitional between any two of the groups, . . . either exists, or has 
existed during that period of the earths history which is recorded by the 
geologist."t This is a most important statement, and one whick 
would appear ,to be absolutely fatal to any idea of unbroken 
causative or genetic succession of organic forms. But Evolution 
is more than hydra-headed, and error dies hard. We “must not 
for a moment suppose, because no such transitional forms are 
known, that the members of the sub-kingdoms are disconnected 
from, or independent of, one another. On the contrary, in their 
earliest condition they are all alike,”{ and their primordial germs 
are in no essential structural respect distinguishable; and this is. 
considered to be conclusive evidence that they are. all “bound 
together by an all-pervading unity of organization,”—including, 
five distinct and utterly unassimilable types ! 

The argument from embryology is derived from the funda- 

_ mental fact that the primordial germs of all animals (above the 
very lowest, of which we know little or nothing) are absolutely . 
alike in all essential particulars. They are approximately (in 
most instances) of the same size; they are of the same chemical 


* Professor Huxley’s Lay Sermons, p. 104. : 
ł Ibid.: Study of Zoology, p. 103. ł Ibid. 
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composition; and they present themselves under an absolutely iden- 
tical form, that of a simple cell. Further, the history of this cell cor- 


__ responds, in all types, to a remarkable extent. In all cases it divides 


first into two similar cells, then into four, eight, sixteen, and so on, 
until it arrives at the stage of the Morula (Haeckel) or “ mulberry 
mass.” Then commences another order of transformations, the 
first of which is the appearance of the “blastodermic vesicle.” 
So far the process is virtually identical in all cases; and in the 
case of the higher animals, man included, the development of the 
embryo so closely corresponds, up to a late period, that at a 
tolerably advanced stage, say of thie dog and man, the appearances - 
are exceedingly similar. 

For further illustration, the development of the higher animals, 
may be represented as passing through certain stages, A, B, C, 
D, &e. ... to Z—all those below Z representing’ closely corre- 
sponding stages in the lower forms; not the forms of the com- 
pleted animal, but what may be considered a sketch or diagram: 
of these or their embryos. We may suppose, for instance, that 
calling Z the perfected development of man, W might represent 
the incomplete ape, T forms of the lower mammalia, 8 the 
amphibia, P fishes, M annelida, F amoeboid creatures, and so on. l 
Then each one of these divisions at some period in the course of 
its development represents (typically or diagramatically) the 
divisions before it in the alphabet, just as S, representing say the- 


. frog, presents at one period of its history the form of P (fishes), as 


a tadpole. They do not in all cases present the whole of the 
letters preceding, but always some, and always in order, although 


.the order may be broken. Thus the series might be A, C, K, S, &.,. 


but never in the form of any succession like B, M, F, D, or the 
like; and particularly it must be remarked that the embryonic 
forms of any given race, say N, never represent any further or 
higher development, as P or 8, but always and exclusively the 
types below, as K, L, M, &c. Itis also “a general law, that the- 
more closely any animals resemble one another in adult structure, 
the longer and the more intimately do their embryos resemble one- 
another; so that, for example, the embryos of a snake and of a 
lizard remain like one another longer than do those of a snake 
and a bird; and the embryo of a dog and of a cat remain like one- 
another for a far longer period than do those of a dog and æ 
bird; or of a dog and an opossum; or even than those of a dog 
and a monkey.” ” l 

From all this has been deduced, in modern times, the beautiful 
and philosophical doctrine of the correspondences between Onto-- 


` genesis and Phylogenesis,f a doctrine the importance and utility 


* Professor Huxley’s Man’s Place in Nature, p. 63. 
+ a ae the history of individual development. Phylogenesis, the history ok 
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of which can scarcely be over-estimated, so long as its domain is 
‘not extended to the explanation of phenomena to which it is in 
no wise applicable. It is thus formulated by Haeckel :*— 


“ These two divisions of our science, Ontog~enesis and Phylogenesis, 
stand in the closest possible connection ; and the one cannot be understood 
without the other. .This fundamental biogenetic law, upon which the com- 
prehension of the entire doctrine of organic evolution absolutely depends, 
may be shortly expressed thus :—The history of the germ is an abstract or 


epitome of that of the race; in other words, Ontogenesis is a brief recapi~ 


tulation ‘of Phylogenesis ; or in somewhat greater detail, thus :—The series 
of forms presented by the individual organism during its development 
from the original germ to its perfect condition is a ‘short and compressed 
repetition of the long series of forms presented ‘by the ancestors of this 
organism, from the earliest, periods of the so-called organic creation, up to 
the present time.” 


Professor Haeckel further proceeds to deduce from this the 
doctrine that “ Phylogenesis is the mechanical cause of Ontogenesis,” 
on the supposition that each stage of development is directly 
inherited from some early member of the genealogical tree. 

The facts of natural history and biology generally that group 
themselves around this idea are interesting and instructive in the 
highest degree. But to reason from the correspondences of embry- 
onic development with lower forms of animal life, that they stand 
in relation of necessary cause and effect, is laying upon the doctrine 
a burden which it can by no means bear. A full examination of 
the subject is not only impossible within our limits, but would be 
unnecessary and out of place. It must suffice here to show that 
the facts of Ontogenesis by no means involve necessarily the 
admission of a common origin. 

It is somewhat remarkable that it seems never to have occurred 


to the supporters of this doctrine, that on mechanical principles, — 


those principles to which they are so ready to appeal in other 


departments, the development of a simple cell, under any theory ` 


whatever of ontology, must of necessity present a certain uni- 
formity. The germ is the same in form and in chemical constitution, 
and therefore in “molecular possibilities,” in all cases ; on physical 
principles therefore it is only natural to suppose that its develop- 
ment must run the same course, if it be allowed that physical forces 
have anything to do with development. The mystery is not 
why the embryo in all cases should present certain resemblances, 
but why it should not. On ordinary. principles we should expect 
that all germs should pass through the stages A, B, C, &c., more or 
less of them, if such be the case with any one of them,—and it is 
altogether unnecessary to call in a “ deus ex machiné” in the form 


genealogical development. Biogenesis, the history of life-development generally. 
(Heeckel.) A 
* Anthropogenic, p. 7. 
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of Phylogenesis to account for so obviously probable a fact. What 
possible reason is there that it should be otherwise? Why should 
germ A follow a certain course of development, and germ B, iden- 
tical in all ascertainable particulars, and placed under similar con- 
ditions, follow a different one? And how is it made any the more 
or the less probable by atttibuting to them a common origin? 
Why one germ should be arrested at E, another at M, and another 
go on to Z, certainly does involve a mystery; but one not eluci- 
dated by. either Phylogenesis, or any other mechanical hypothesis. ` 
Why the differentia ever occur is assuredly not to be explained by - 
community of origin. 

From all this it would appear, that although the phenomena 
_ of morphology and embryology would give interesting corrobora- 
tive testimony in illustration of an already proved doctrine of 
Evolution, they can by no means be made to ‘serve as proof in 
themselves; and that we must accept the sound and philosophical 
judgment of Professor Huxley on this subject, that the truth of: 
derivation of species can only be proved by -“ observation’ and 
experiment upon the existing forms of life.” 

If the doctrine of Organic Evolution fails to establish its claim 
. to existence as a scientific hypothesis, with regard to the brute 
creation, still less can it bear the weight of the supposition that 
man is only a higher brute, ‘owing his origin to direct descent from 
brutes, and to natural selection amongst these. Before discussing 
` this subject, I wish to make one preliminary remark. Man’s 
“ essential, bestiality ”* has of late years been so often and so 
dogmatically asserted; that an impression has gone abroad, that the 
statements are founded on some positive scientific data. Thus 
when men of Mr. Darwin’s eminence state that unless we “wil- 
fully close our eyes, we may. . . . recognize our parentage,” 
—that “the grounds upon which this conclusion rests will never 
be shaken,”—and that only he who is content to look upon nature 
“like a savage” can “any longer believe that man is the work of 
a separate creation,”’t then those who still believe that scientific 
men must have some foundation for their confidently expressed 
opinions, will naturally attach considerable weight to ‘them. ' Let 
it then be clearly understood in the outset, that whatever may be 
asserted in language however positive, there is absolutely nothing 
known scientifically concerning man’s origin; and that all that 
has been or can be said consists merely. of rash and hasty in-, 
ferences and deductions from the general doctrines of Evolution, 
the value of which we have been attempting to estimate, and. 
which Ve have seen strong reason to believe).is only an “ un- 


* I believe the phrase is Mr. Mivart’s, occurring in a most destructive criticism of 
athe doctrine in question; but I have not the exact reference. 
t Descent of Man, vol, i. p. 218, and vol. ii, Pp. 385, 386. 
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verified theoretic conception,” in other words, a figment of the 
imagination.. 

In Professor Huxley’s brilliant eae entitled “Evidence as to 
Man’s Place in Nature,” the structural and developmental relations 
between man and certain of the higher animals are set forth in 
the most graphic and incisive manner. It is conclusively demon- 
strated that the differences in structure, however great they may 
appear, are greater between certain different races of men than 
between the lowest man and the highest ape. It is shown in 
particular (p. 78) “that the difference in volume of the cranial 
cavity of different races of mankind is far greater absolutely than 
that between the lowest man and the highest ape, while, relatively, 
it is about the same.” It is further demonstrated that “ whatever 
system of organs be studied, the comparison of their modifications 
“jn the ape series leads to one and the same result--that the struc- 
tural differences which separate man from ‘the gorilla and the 
chimpanzee are not so great as those which separate the gorilla 
- from the lower apes” (p. 103). With regard to the embryological 
proof, it is remarked (p. 66) that “it is very long before the body 
of the young human being can be readily discriminated from that 
of the young puppy, . . .” and “that it is only quite in the later 
stages of development that the young human being presents 
marked differences from the young ape, while the latter departs 
as much from the dog in its development as teg man does.” The 
author adds :— 


“Startling as the last assertion may appear to be, it is demonstrably 
true, and it alone appears to me sufficient to place beyond all doubt the 
structural unity of man with the rest of the animal world, gad more 
particularly and closely with the apes.” (P. 67.) 


These, in common with all the arguments advanced .on this 
side of the question, are admirably adapted to prove that which 
I suppose it has never occurred to any one to doubt—namely, that 
man isan animal. It is difficult to conceive what else he could 
be, if he were intended to be a living, active, and intelligent 
creature in any form; and if an animal, then it is cettain that the 
type of his formation must correspond to that of some of the 
higher mammalia, (For a clear and logical demonstration of this 
position, the reader is referred to Mr. Mivart’s “Lessons from 
Nature,” in the chapter on “Man.”) The real question at issue is 
not whether man is an animal, but whether he is not also some- 
thing more and higher—something endowed with attributes 
differing not only in degree, but also in kind, from those of the 
brute—attributes of which the brute has not even the most 
eleméntary germ. 

I think Professor Huxley satisfactorily answers this question in 
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the work already quoted. After showing “that no absolute 
_ structural line of démarcation, wider than that’ between the 
animals which immediately succeed us in the scale, can be drawn 
between the animal world and ourselves,” he indicates the essen- 
tial superiority of man, as being “the only consciously intelligent 
denizen of this world” (p. 110), and adds that “no one is more 
strongly convinced than I am of the vastness of the gulf between 
civilized man and the brutes, or is more certain that, whether 
from them or not, he is assuredly not of them.” 

But this is not all: after showing how very closely man corre- 
sponds structurally with the higher apes, so closely that there is less 
difference between him and the gorilla than between the gorilla 
and the lower apes, Professor Huxley frankly recognizes an ` 
“immeasurable and practically infinite divergence of the human from 
the simian stirps” (p. 103), This is a statement of the utmost 
significance, and involves a final and perfect demonstration of the 
truth that has been forced upon our attention more than once in: 
the course ‘of this inquiry, namely, that structure does not ever 
approximately represent essential nature. We first saw reason to 
believe that structure (or molecular composition) was not life ; 
subsequently it appeared that structure was not the essence of 
species, or specific difference; and now it is perfectly evident that 
structure does not cover nor indicate the essential nature of man. 
For with a certain difference in structure between the lower apes 
and the gorilla, we find but a moderate, certainly finite, and 
: easily measurable difference of nature between them ; whilst with a 

less marked difference of structure between the gorilla and man, 
we have a diver gence of nature “immeasurable and practically 
infinite.” 

Can any Jenou be more complete and cogent that 
man’s specific characteristics are not to be defined by details of 
bodily structure? It is by the possession of attributes and 
faculties that either do not exist at all, or are merely rudimentary, 
in the brute, that his essentially distinct nature and origin are 
indicated. By the possession of intelligently articulate language, , 
of a conscious reasoning and reflective faculty, of a moral sense, 
of a religious sentiment; by his power of conceiving abstract 
ideas of truth, justice, &c.; by his faculties of judgment and 
conscious volition; by all these it is demonstrated that man is 
neither from nor of the brute; that he “ differs fundamentally 
from every other creature which presents itself to our senses; that: 
he differs absolutely, and therefore differs in origin also.”* And 
great as are all those marks of distinction, one perhaps still more 
‘Important remains behind, that is, man’s capability for continuous 


* Lessons from Nature, p. 190. 
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progress—his power of utilizing and profiting by the “registered 
experience”. of successive generations. 

Whether any animals may be considered to possess any rudi- 
ments, from which, by means of evolution and natural selection, 
articulate speech might be supposed to be developed, is very 
doubtful, even in the minds of the Evolutionists.* Mr. Darwin freely 
confesses that “articulate language is peculiar to man.”t Professor 
Huxley is of the same opinion, but attributes the want of it in the 
higher, brutes to some “inconspicuous structural difference,” as 
slight as might be imagined to exist between “a watch that keeps 
accurate time and another that will not go at all,” owing to some. 
trifling accident, such as a “ hair in the balance-wheel, a little rust 
on a pinion,”t:or the like. With reference: to this question of 
structure, it is not uninteresting to consider the fact that the 
power of uttering articulate words is not found in those races the 
structure of whose vocal organs is nearest to that of man; but in 
such creatures as parrots, whose vocal organs are so different from 

_those of man, that it is not altogether easy to trace either the 
analogous or the homologous parts. 

With regard to volition and the reasoning een we may 
observe some germs in animals, although it is not always possible 
to distinguish how much may be due to mere reflex action. As 
relating to the other distinguishing characteristics of man, they 
do not seem to be present in even the most rudimentary form 
in the brute. There is evidently no indication of progressive 
possibility ; it needs no discussion to show that the religious 
sentiment has no representative whatever, nor such abstract 
ideas as truth and justice; and Mr. Darwin’s abortive attempt to 
trace back the “ moral sense” to some development of gregarious 
or social instincts is so completely beside the mark, that it really 
presents no point for criticism. Professor eeyo with great 
sagacity, says nothing about it. 

Turning to the genealogical tree of the human race, as sketched 
by Evolutionists, we meet with many points of interest. Mr. 
Darwin finds that— 


“ The early progenitors of man were no doubt covered with hair, both 
sexes having beards. Their ears were pointed and capable of movement, 
and their bodies were provided with a tai. . . . . Thefoot .. 
was prehensile, and our progenitors, no doubt, were arboreal in their habits, 
frequenting some warm forest-clad land. . . . . At an earlier period - 
the progenitors of man must have been aquatic in their habits.” 


And so we are traced backwards in our pedigree until we find the 
race derived from “a group of marine animals resembling the 


* Except the ingenious Dr. Büchner, the value of whose statements we have already 
seen. He says that animals have articulate speech, 
+ Descent of Man, vol. i. p. 54, t Man’s Place-in Nature, p. 103, 
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_ larvæ of existing Ascidians,’ which were our “most ancient pro- 
genitors in the kingdom of the Vertebrata.”* 

On this Ascidian and its larva, it is necessary to make a few 
remarks, which will illustrate the mode in which the hypothesis of 
Evolution, and of man’s origin in particular, is built up. It is 
known that there is no transition form between the Invertebrata 
and the Vertebrata ; but as a recognized hiatus between any+two 
classes would be fatal to the “unbroken sequence of nature” in 
which the Evolutionist delights, it must be filled up or “bridged 
over,” coûte que coûte; and the Ascidian has been selected to 
represent the transition form. Now, this Ascidian is not even a 
highly-developed mollusc, but a creature of low organization, 
about on a level with an oyster, fixed to the rock during the 
whole of its adult life, and having no nervous system to speak of, 
with the exception of one ganglion and a few nervous fibres 
between the two layers of its bag-like body. > In this adult form 
it evidently will not answer the required conditions, but it is 
said to have been discovered that its larvæ “are related to the 
Vertebrata in their manner of development, in the relative position 
of the nervous system, and in possessing a structure closely like 
the chorda dorsalis of vertebrate animals.” And thus we are” 
supposed to “have at last gained a clue to the source’ whence 
the Vertebrata have been derived." ` 

I would ask for especial attention to this point; for it is here 
demonstrable either that the zeal for theory has led Mr. Darwin - 
and his school into grievous and palpable error, or that there is no 
- truth in the doctrines of embryology as set forth by all systematic 
writers. If the relations between Ontogenesis and Phylogenesis 
as above stated have any existence in nature, no embryonic form 
of any animal can possibly represent any higher type of develop- 
ment than the animal itself. For instance the larvee of M might 
exist as L, F, or D, but never as, P or 8. Yet we, are here 
called upon to. believe that the larva of a mollusc appears, not in 
the'form of a lower mollusc, or one of the Celenterata, but that it is 
actually organized, living, and moving in the form of an adult 
- being of a different sub-kingdom, the highest of all, the Vertebrata. 

I am not in a position to dispute the fact, if sech it be. I have 
neither seen any dissection of the larva in question, nor heard of 
any. All that I would urge is this, that such a fact will utterly de- 
- stroy the entire theory and science of embryology. If there be any 
truth whatever in this science, itis perfectly clear that the existence 
of a quasi-vertebrate larva in the Ascidians is a very cogent argu- 
ment that the Ascidians have descended from some vertebrate type, 
but certainly not that the Vertebrata have descended from Ascidians. 


* Descent of Man, vol. i, chap. vi = + Ibid. p. 205, 
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Professor Haeckel has apparently perceived this difficulty, as a 
matter of theory, and provides for it in the most characteristic 
manner, by inserting in our genealogical tree a form of animals 
which he calls Chordonia, which “developed themselves from the 
Annelida, by the formation of a spinal marrow and a chorda 
dorsalis!”* Other details of their structure are given very syste- 
matically, and it is shown how they became the parents of the 
nearest now-living. genera, the Ascidians, &c. The author does. 
not even profess to have any evidence to produce that such 
- animals ever existed; there is no living representative of them; 
there is no fossil evidence of their early existence; the sole raison 
d'étre of the class is, that they are required by the hypothesis. This 
interpolation of imaginary classes of animals occurs frequently in 
Professor Haeckel’s history of man, as we shall see presently. 
Meanwhile, should it be supposed that I have exaggerated this 
most marvellous method of constructing scientific natural history, 
I would commend to the reader’s careful attention Professor 
Haeckel’s twenty-second chapter, on the “Brute Ancestors of 
Man,” in the work already quoted. 

Thus our study of the pedigree of man, as set forth by Mr. 
Darwin, lands us in a serious dilemma. Either the pedigree is! 
hopelessly shattered at the most important point in its development, 
- by collision with embryology; or this doctrine, that upon which 
. Evolution is mainly supported, is proved to be a delusion, inasmuch 
as it cannot by any possibility be strained to include Mr. Darwin’s 
facts. The antagonism is real and irreconcilable; it must be left 
to the transcendental philosophers of the school of Evolution to- 
decide which part it will be the most to the advantage of their 
doctrine that they should uphold. 

With regard to the remainder of Mr. Darwin’s “Descent of 
Man,” it is not necessary to say much. It has been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. It is as unsatisfactory and incon- 
sequent in argument as it is charming in style, rich in fancy, and: 
fertile in illustration. The volume and a half relating to “Sexual 
Selection” may be considered as a delightful story of the loves of 
the birds and beasts, with about as much real bearing upon the 
science of Evolution as the “Loves of the Angels.” A theory of 
selection which ought, if a true priticiple, to be of universal ` 
application, and yet leaves perhaps nine-tenths, of the forms of 
life obviously out-of its domain, can scarcely take rank as a 
scientific hypothesis. It certainly adds but little to our knowledge 
of man’s nature, and gives only the feeblest of support to any 
theory of his origin. It gives no single instance of the actual 
operation of selection in the formation of species, but abounds 


* Naturliche Schiptungageschichte, p. 583. 
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with suggestions of what “might have been ” (which soon becomes 
“must have been”) under unknown or impossible conditions.* 

Professor Haeckel pronounces upon man’s pedigree with the 
most unhesitating confidence. He speaks of “our ancestors” as 
Monera, “our ancestors” as worms, “our ancestors” as fishes, 
&c., &é., with the greatest freedom. We are reminded that when 
we speak of “poor worms” or “miserable worms,” we should 
remember that “without any doubt a long series of extinct worms 
` were our direct ancestors.” t He recognizes twenty-two distinct 
stages in our evolution, which I will briefly recapitulate, as 
comprising the latest.data of philosophy on this subject. Of these, 
eight belong to the invertebrate, and fourteen to the vertebrate 
sub-kingdom. What follows is only an abstract of the chapter 
before referred to. 

1. The Monera is the earliest form of life. It arose in the 
Laurentian epoch by spontaneous generation from inorganic 
matter. Its acceptance as our éarliest ancestor is necessary “on 
the most weighty general grounds.” 2. The Amebe; and 3. The 
Compound Amebe come next. They are to be accepted on 
embryological considerations; as are also 4. The Planwada, repre- 
sented by some ciliated animaleule. 5. The Gastrwa (Urdarm- 
thiere) are a purely imaginary class of animals. They are placed 
here because required as ancestors for the Gastrula, itself an 
imaginary order, derived from embryological exigencies. 6. 
The Archelminthes, or earliest worms, represented now by the 
„Turbellaria. 7. The Scolecida, the actual annelidan representatives 
of which are not known. 8. The Chordonia, noticed above, also a 
purely imaginary type, having no known extinct or living repre- 
sentatives, but being undoubtedly the progenitors of all the 
Vertebrata, through the Ascidians. 

9. The Acrania, represented by the Amphioxus, the lowest form 
of vertebrate animal, a rudimentary fish, having certain resem- 
blances to the Ascidians. 10. The Monorhina, which was the 
parent stem of the sharks, through the Amphirhina, represented by _ 
the modern lampreys. 11. The Selachii, or shark tribes, from 
which sprung-—12. The Dipneusta, or Lepidosirens, from which 
originated—18, The true Amphibia, and—14. The Sozura, another 
order of Amphibia, interpolated here “because required as a 
necessary transition stage between the true Amphibia,” and—15. 
The Protamniota, or general stem of the mammalia, reptiles, and 


* Those who are interested to know to what lengths zeal for theory will occasionally ` 
carry its supporters, may find an illustration in Nature for November 2nd, p. 18. The 
subject is scarcely adapted for quotation, 

-t Anthropogenic, p. 399. - 

f The reader is requested not to view this as a gloss or caricaturo on the text. It is 
as nearly a precise abstract as I can make it; and the work in question is considered 
one of the most philosophical treatises on biology of modern times, ` 
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birds. “ What the Protamniota were like,” says Professor Huxley, 
“TI do not suppose any one is in a position to say,”* but they are 
proved to have existed, because they were the necessary fore- 
runners of —16. The Pro-mammalia, the earliest progenitors of all 
the Mammalia. The nearest living genera are the Echidna and ° 
Omnithorynchus. 17. Marsupialia, or kangaroos. 18. The Pro- 


` _ simi, or half-apes, as the indris and loris. 19. The Menocerca, or 


tailed apes. 20. The Anthropoides, or man-like apes, represented 
by the modern orang, gibbon, gorilla, and chimpanzee, amongst 
which, however, we are not to look “for the direct ancestors of 
man, but amongst the unknown extinct apes of the Miocene.” 21. 
The Pithecanthropi, or dumb ape-men—an unknown race—the 
nearest modern representatives of which are cretins and idiots!! 
' (p. 592). They must have lived, as a necessary transition to—22. 
The Homines, or true men, who “ developed themselves from the 
last class, by the gradual conversion of brute howlings into 
articulate speech,” &e., &e. 

With regard-to the immediate ape-like ancestors of man, it is 
distinctly and very emphatically set forth (p. 577) that none of 
the modern anthropoid apes can be regarded as our direct pror 
genitors :— 


“ This opinion is never held by thoughtful supporters of the descent- 
theory, although often attributed to them by their thoughtless opponents. 
Our ape-like ancestors are long since extinct. Perchance- their fossil 
remains may some time be found in the tertiary deposits of Southern Asia. 
or Africa. They must nevertheless be Taa amongst the tailless: 
catarhine anthropoid apes.” e 


It is perbaps scarcely necessary again to state that such a 
scheme of progression as that just briefly sketched has no exist- 
ence in nature. There-is no evidence of it in existing forms of 
‘life; there is no indication of it in fossil remains; and there is no. 
possibility of such a progression, even asa matter of theory, in 
accordance with the recognized laws of morphology. There are 
at least four distinct types of animal life, the Calenterata, the 
Mollusca, the Annulosa, and the Vertebrata, between no two of 
which is there any transition form or forms, either known or con- 
ceivable—that ‘is, if- morphology be a science at all, or anything 
beyond an incoherent aggregation of irrelevant and unconnected 
details of structure. 

The reader is now in position to judge of the value of the 
evidence, which I have endeavoured fairly to epitomize, both as 
to evolution in general and the pedigree of man in particular; 
and also to determine whether it is necessary to do more than to 
leave both the original and the derived doctrine to perish from 

# Critiques and Addresses, p, 318. 
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inherent weakness. The connection of these doctrines with human 
automatism is nothing new or strange. All that has been said 
by Professor Huxley is very little more than an amplification of 
what was most clearly and tersely set forth by Lamarck more 
. than sixty years ago. 

Lamarck' discerned with -perfect clearness the strict logical 
dependence of human automatism upon a physical theory of life. 
It will be evident from a consideration of the following extracts 
from the introduction to his “Histoire Naturelle des Animaux 
sans Vertébres,” how little progress has been made in this capir t- 
ment of biological science since his days :— - 


“ Every fact or phenomenon that can be observed is èssėntially physical. 
` ‘All movement or change, every acting force, and every effect what- 

ever, are due necessarily to mechanical causes, governed by laws. . . 6 
Every fact or phenomenon observed in a living body is at once a physical 
phenomenon and a product of organization.” (Preface, pp. 11 et seq.) 
He further refers to these physical phenomena as “ constituting 
life” (p. 12), and to sensation and thought being due to changes 
in a “particular system of organs capable of giving rise to these 
physical, mechanical, and organic phenomena.” From these 
general principles the conclusions are natural and inevitable, that 
“all living bodies or organisms are subject to the same natural 
laws as are lifeless or inorganic bodies; that the ideas and 
faculties of the mind generally are but manifestations of move- 
ments in the central nervous system ;” and finally, a “the Will 
ts in truth never free,” 

But be the doctrine new or old, it cannot be denied that it is a 
strictly logical deduction from the postulate. l 

If man is but the product of the molecular forces of matter, 
from which he is evolved without the “intervention of any but 
what are termed secondary causes;” if he is merely a “co-ordi- 
nated term of Natures great progression,” or a result of “the ` 
interaction of organism and environment through cosmic ranges 
of time;” then is he indeed, hopelessly and helplessly, a mere 
automaton, with neither choice, will, nor responsibility. But if, 
on the other hand, it has been or can be proved that such 
doctrines fird no support from science, from observation, from 
experiment, or from reason, then the doctrine of Human Auto- 
matism is relegated to the domain of all such “ figments of the 
imagination,” and man may trust implicitly to the consciousness 
which tells him that he is no mere machine; but a responsible 
free agent, with duties to perform to his God, his neighbour, and 
himself; and a conscience to prick him if he performs them not. 


CHARLES ELAM. 























THE EASTERN QUESTION: TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 


N his vigorous article in the November number of the CONTEMPO- 
RARY Review, Mr. Gladstone practically asked. for a suspension 
of judgment on the charges brought by Mr. Schuyler against 
General Kauffmann as respects his conduct of the Turkoman cam- 
paign; but most of those who have followed with attention the 
discussion that has ensued, or, better still, have ascended for them- 
selves, as near as possible, to the fountain-head, will probably, 
whatever their prepossessions, have arrived atthe conclusion that, 
while there may have been some exaggeration in the details, there 
is unfortunately no room for doubt as to the general truth of the 
indictment. I gladly admit with Mr. Gladstone, that the barbarous 
proceedings which Mr. MacGahan and Mr. Schuyler have revealed 
to us on the part of the Russians, are nowadays exceptional, and 
that, on the whole, they have been humane in their dealings in 
Central Asia, but there have been parallels to the Khivan doings 
within the memory of younger men than Mr. Gladstone, alike 
in Poland and in the Caucasus. There is little danger, as Mr. ` 
Gladstone fears, that the masses of the English people will be led 
away by the hasty assertion of an editorial article, or the heedless 
rhetoric of Parliament when “out of session,” to compare the 
massacre in Turkestan with the cold-blooded torturings and the 
unutterable depravities in Bulgaria; but there is danger lest, in 
ignorance of the full facts, or in excessive indignation, or in a 
short-sighted desire for peace at any price, they should allow those 
L 2 
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to enter on the inheritance of the offender, or at all events to 
have the chief voice in the disposal of his effects, who, in their 
rage for territorial aggrandisement, air their humanity in Bulgaria. 
while they come red-handed from Turkestan. 

On the other hand, I say not a word for the Turkish Govern- 
ment; it is at once impotent and violent, cruel and corrupt. To 
ensure any permanent settlement, and to restore even a modicum 
of prosperity to the fair provinces, and to their unhappy popula- 
tions which have been so long subject to the Turks, it is clear 
that they must: be put under the strictest tutelage. The “in- 
tegrity and independence” of the Turkish, Empire must be inter- 
preted in a sense which these words do not usually bear. The 
teeth of the tiger must be drawn and his claws pared, and the 
‘Tartar must be kept in order with a firm but kindly hand; not 
till he is driven, as St. Louis wished to drive him, to the Tartarus 
from whence he came; but till such time as he is. ready to take 
his place peaceably, on terms of social and religious equality, 
among the nations that make up his empire. 

It is not a question, be it remembered, as is often imagined, of 
Mohammedan as‘ against Christian ; it is a question of the ruling 
‘Turk as against all his subjects alike, whether Christian or Moham- 
‘medan. The Ansayrians and the Yezidis are as much victims 
of Turkish cruelty and oppression as are the Bosnians.and the 
Bulgarians. In Anatolia and Syria, in Mesopotamia and Armenia, 
the most ordinary duties of government are as much neglected as. 
they are in European Turkey. Atrocities take place there which 
unfortunately there are no Schuylers or Daily News’ correspondents. 
to report; there, as in Turkey in Europe, are unprincipled and 
sensual Pashas, exorbitant and brutal Zaptiehs; there, if any- 
where, rulers are a terror not to the evil works, but to the good.. 
The peasant cuts down his olive or his fig-trees because he knows. 
he will not be allowed to reap their fruit; they only serve the 
tax-gatherer with a fresh pretext for exaction or enormity. There 
is there no accumulation because there is no safety; the peasant. 
is afraid to surround himself with anything which does not bear 
the appearance of the most abject poverty. He is best off who 
manages to support life on the barest pittance. Norare the life of 
the peasant, and the honour of his wife and daughters, much safer 
than is his property. The Muslim himself is little better off than the. 
Christian; if he is exempt from the most grinding of the taxes he 
is liable to a far heavier blood-tax, in the shape of the conscrip- 
tion, and the, bread-winners of a village may be taken away at 
one fell swoop for as long a time as the Government may require 
their services. ‘This is one reason, and not the least important 
reason, for the appearance, as travellers tell us, of the even 
greater misery and desolation commonly presented by the houses. 
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in a Muslim than by those in a Christian hamlet. Islam therefore, 
Tsay again, has nothing to lose, and much to gan by the abolition 
-of the so-called Othmanli Khalifate.* 

But having said thus much of the Turkish Government and 
administration, let us take care that we are just. There is a dis- 
tinction of importance between the Turk as the subject, and the 
Turk asa ruler. There are at least five millions of Turks; in 
their various branches they are one of the most widely spread 
divisions of the human family; we cannot get rid of them even if 
-we would; and we ought not to get rid of them even if we could ; 
it,is a serious thing to cut off in a sudden access of indignation 
so large a part of humanity from our understanding and our 
sympathies. To suppose that such an empire as that of the 
‘Turks could have been founded and maintained by simple force, ` 
under such strangely exceptional circumstances, is to contradict 
the plainest facts of human nature. It is clear that if the 
Othmanlis had not been in the possession of moral qualities which 
_ were largely wanting in the inhabitants of the countries which 
they overran, they would long since have been conquered or 
absorbed like so many other barbarian Eastern conquerors before 
or since. The hurricane of their invasion would have been but a 
hurricane, and would have swept past, or would have been turned 
back upon itself, like the invasions of Attila, of Chinghis-Khan, or 
of Tamerlane. The million and a-half of Othmanlis—and it 
should be remembered, when those whose wish is father to the 
thought say that they are dying out, that their number in Europe 
probably never very much exceeded this limit—could not have held 
their own against eight millions of Magyars and against all the 
other hostile races which then composed their empire, unless they 
had had something more than physical force on which to fall back. 
Brute force does not perform such miracles, and it is well for 
human nature that it does not. 

The explanation that comes readiest to hand, that the Turk 
owes his preservation to the mutual jealousies of the European 
powers, goes a very little way to explain the phenomenon which 
we are contemplating. For the first three hundred years the 
Turk managed to’ win his way, and then to hold his own, unaided, 
against the most warlike nations of Europe; it is only in recent 
times that he has found any friends among them, and the alternate 
pampering and interference to which they have exposed him 
have been sources to him of at least as much of internal weak- 
ness as of external strength. 

The main difference between the Othmanlis and the other 


, _* The Arabs have always disliked the Turks; for, apart from thoir misgovernment, 
-the Prophet himself is reported by tradition to have warned them in his quaint 
manner, “ Avcid the Turk if you can, for either he eats you out of love, or in rage he 
thacks you to pieces.” 
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conquerors of kindred race whom we have mentioned, lay in their 
religion and in the strength of the hold it had upon them. They 
held a sublime and simple creed, the creed of Islam, “God is 
most great, and there is no God but God,” and they held it with 
all the fervour of a new-born religious. enthusiasm. Spurréd on 
by this—a “formula” or a “phrase ” as those who have never felt 
its power, and none but those who have never felt it can dare to 
call it so—the Othmans and the Amuraths, and the Bajazeds 
-and the Mohammeds, wild warriors that they were, crossed the 
Bosphorus, took Adrianople, and after the lapse of a century 
planted the Crescent above the Cross even in St. Sophia. They 
.came in contact with a forn of Christianity which was “nearly as 
effete and as idolatrous as was the Christianity which alone the 
* prophet of Mecca had known; and once again the more corrupt 
‘went down before the more living faith, The same message 
which, preached by a simple shepherd, six centuries before had 
welded the scattered and unlettered Arab tribes into a nation, 
and had carried them in one sweep of unbroken conquest, levelling 
.all rival creeds and thrones from Samarkand in the East to ` 
Seville in the West, had now fastened its grip upon the Othmanlis. 
Unfortunately the Turks were not Arabs; they were not capable of 
the high civilization which the Arabs founded or developed at 
Damascus and Bagdad, at Cairo and Cordova. They belonged to 
the Tartar stock; they were essentially nomadic, children of the 
desert ; and to this day, after their blood for centuries has been 
mixed with Caucasian blood, after they have been condemned to 
live in .cities, and to adapt themselves, as best they could, to 
Western habits, Tartars in most essentials they still remain. 
-That they have not disappeared, like other nomadic races when 
' brought into contact with a higher and perhaps more enervating 
civilization, may well excite our wonder; but that they have not 
done so is due, in a great measure, to the same cause or combi- 
nation of causes which led in the first instance to their conquests. 

Islam has two sides to it; it is the religion of conquest, but 
it is also the religion of submission; it has been unable, all reli- 
gions have been unable, wholly to eradicate national distinctions— 
taints, if we like to call them so; but there is no religion, not 
even Christianity itself, which, as Mr. Blyden has lately so well 
shown, has hitherto been able to do so much in this direction, and, 
overleaping as Islam has overleapt all differences of blood, to weld 
together men of various ranks and races, colours and languages, 
by the consciousness of a common brotherhood of faith. Semitic, 
Turanian, and even Indo-European races have adopted Islam, 
and have each found something in it to meet their wants; and 
while the religion has extensively modified the national cha- 
racteristics of every race that has embraced it, their national 
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characteristics, as might have been expected, have also in turn 
-been able to modify it. 
Mr. Gladstone has well pointed out that the present’ difficulty 


' . is “not a question of Mohammedanism pure and simple, but of 


Mohammedanism compounded: with the peculiar character of a 
race.” The ieniark ‘is-strictly just, and it only makes one regret 
the more that in the sentences which immediately follow this he 
was led, by his generous indignation at foul wrong, further, I think, 
than the facts will justify and than the insight showh in his own 
treatment of the subject would have led us to expect. . 

Let us inquire for a moment how far the religion of the Oth- 
manli has modified his national character, and how far his national 
character has in turn reacted on Islam; we shall then perhaps 
_ be better able to appreciate the striking contradictions which he — 
exhibits, and which go far to account alike for his oft anticipated 
decease and for his strange survival. 

The Tartar from the earliest times has been passionately fond 
of intoxicating beverages,—mare’s milk fermented, if he could get 
no other. Intoxication, fatal everywhere, is doubly fatal to a race 
when transferred to a climate warmer than'its own. The Turk 
was so transferred; but his Koras told him that “wine was an 
invention of the Evil One ; let him avoid it and he would prosper.” 
He did avoid it, and, in ‘one sense of the word at least, he did 
prosper; and to this very day, in spite of the example and the 
` precept of all the Christian nations of Europe, and not the least 
of their representatives at Stambul, he remains _ conspicuous for 
his sobriety and temperance. 

Again, luxurious living iş the certain. temptation and the no:less 
certain destruction, as all history shows, of those hardy and 
frugal nations, who, precisely because they are so hardy and so 
frugal, fight their way to the front, and then find themselves on a 
sudden in a position to gratify their every want; but the Koran 
itself, the example of the Prophet, and of the early Khalifs—nay, - 
the whole spirit of Islam—is in favour of simplicity of life; and 
simple in their lives and their dress, their furniture and their ‘food, 
the bulk of the Othmanlis, in spite of luxurious Pashas and 
sensual Sultans, still remain. The Turkish soldiers who have 
fought so well before Alexinatz and Deligrad have, many of them, 
slept for months without shelter, and have fought on such nqurish- 
ment as black bread, soaked. to -soften’it in the watery of the 
Morava, alone could give them. 

Again, freedom from all external control, tiat of authority 
in every shape, absolute equality of conditions, obedience’ to the 
whim of the moment, these things are as the breath of life to the 
wandering children of the desert; but Islam is the religion of. 
submission, and obedient to their religion the Turks have proved 
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—I am not speaking, be it remembered, throughout these remarks 
of the Stambul official with his black coat and his miserable 
varnish of French civilization, nor yet ofthe provincial Pashas 
with the army of their myrmidons, but of the average peasant or 
private soldier—the Turks have proved, I say, through the greater 
portion of their history, true to their engagements, loyal to one 
another, patient even of injustice, submissive, even to a fault, to 
the whims and caprices of their ruler, even when that ruler has 
forfeited all claim to their obedience. 

Again, the right of private revenge, hereditary blood feuds, the 
exposure of female infants, were features of the Arab life before 
Mohammed’s time; they are features of Turkoman life even to 
this day; but the Koran absolutely forbad these practices, and 
has thus saved the Turks, whatever their other vices, from these 
causes at least of insecurity of life and of decline of population, - 
and that without making them one whit less ready to face. danger 
or death when called upon to do so. o 

Finally, whatever ecclesiastical writers may say who have 
begun to study Islam only since the Turkish outrages in Bulgaria, 

‘and naturally enough have studied it in that light alone, the 
Koran does inculcate emphatically, not in isolated precepts merely, 
but in its whole drift and spirit, self-reliance and self-respect, 
truthfulness and hospitality, justice and mercy, the care of the 
sick and the aged, humanity to the slaves and even to the lower 
animals. And in spite of the incorrigible Tartar taint, in spite of 
the sinister influences of European civilization, the average Turk, 
in time of peace, still remains dignified and self-reliant, truthful 
and hospitable, charitable and humane.* Ido not deny that he 
has vices which balance these virtues, and which in times of excite- 
ment or danger, cause them altogether to disappear, but thanks to 
Islam, and thanks it may be added, to the God who: has made of 
one blood all nations of the earth, and has therefore made even 
the Turk, there remains even in him a good deal of human nature, 
and of very kindly human nature too. 

These considerations go far I think to explain, or at all events 
to indicate the direction in which the explanation lies, of the 
apparent contradictions in the history of the Turk, and of his survival 

* Dr, Goodall, a veteran and successful American missionary in Turkey, remarked, 
many years ago, in the hearing of the writer who records it, to some young missionaries 
who were speaking contemptuously of the Turks, “You will see practised here the 
virtues we talk of in Christendom” (Hast and West, p. 141); and, only the other day, ` 
the whole body of American missionaries in Turkey—probably the best and ablest body 
of missionaries in the world—placed their opinion on record, that Russian influenco, and 
not Turkish, is the most wily and deadly foo of themselves and their work; that, know- 
ing as they do both the Turks and the Russians, they agree in preferring the rule of the 
former for thé safety of all that is dear in our reformed Christianity. They say, 
“Take Turkey in hand, compel her to be just, rule her, or, if need be, dismember her; 
but in no event suffer Russia to come in and.rule her and us.” One missionary says, 


“The coming in of Russia would be like a return of the glacial epoch.” See Pall 
Mall Gazette, October 21, 1876. 
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in the midst of an alien civilization. At any rate they show that 
he has something more to fall back upon than mere physical force, 
but it must be confessed that there is another and a much less 
favourable side to his character. The Turk is normally ignorant 
and lethargic, sensual and proud; when his passions are thoroughly 
aroused he is reckless, like most Asiatics, of human life; lustful, 
till the depravity of lust can no further go; and cruel, even to a 
bestial brutality. Here again we have the incorrigible Tartar; 
the suavity, the laissez-faire, the frankness and friendliness of 
to-day, followed by the fierce energy, the tinbridled passions, the 
brute ferocity of the morrow. : These qualities Islam has not been 
able to eradicate, and it is not to be wondered at that it has not. 
Religion can moderate, can elevate, and can repress racial charac- 
teristics; but it cannot eliminate them altogether., Has Chris- 
tianity, with its faultless moral code, with .its unapproachable 
Ideal, with all the efforts of Christians to approach a little nearer 
that Ideal—efforts never more vigorous than now—been able 
even in this nineteenth century, to eradicate the licentiousness of 
the French, the cruelty of the Spaniard, the drunkenness of the 
English? Has it been able even seriously to repress them ? 

Islam might doubtless have done more than it has done to 
control the lower instincts and the passions. There is, unfor- 
tunately a side to Islam—those have the best right to point it out 
and deplore it who have done what they can to dissipate vulgar- 
prejudices on the subject, who realize what a grand forward 
movement it was originally for the Eastern world, and who insist 
on the admiration and the sympathy it ought for many reasons 
still to awaken in the hearts of Christians—there is, I say, a side to 
Islam, and there is a side also to the grand character of the Prophet, 
which may be made, if not to encourage, at all events to fall in too 
readily with the baser passions of its professors. The Prophet of 
Islam—it was the one fault in his otherwise grand character—was 
not free from the stain of sensuality. Much allowance must be 
made for the time, for the circumstances, and for the variety of 
motives that may have influenced him; and it must always be 
remembered also that he never claimed to be other than: a man 
with all the faults of human nature; yet, when all reasonable 
allowance has been made, the fact remains that he did lay himself 
open to this charge; and his example, in this particular, has been 
fatally improved on by his followers generally, and, more markedly 
so, by the Othmanli Turks, from the miserable Sultan who has 
lately gone to his account, down to the brutal Zaptieh of Bosnia 
or Bulgaria. 

Again, the Prophet's idea of heaven, contrary to popular 
opinion, was not wholly nor even mainly material, and it is to be 
particularly remarked that his views grew more spiritual as he 
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himself drew near his end. Tt was the presence of God, and of 
the “Companions on High” who had so faithfully served Him, 
and not the houris, or the banquets, or the ‘gardens of heaven, 
which filled the Prophet's soul while he was producing the later 
„Suras of the Koran, when he made his noble speech to the 
assembled pilgrims at Mecca, and still more when he felt the 
approach of those “ winnowing wings of death,” which enabled 
him, as they enabled Stephen, and'as they have enabled others 
before and since, to pierce, if it be but for a moment, through the 
curtain of sense, to hear an echo.of the harmonies that are 
inaudible, and to catch a glimpse of the things that are invisible. 
But the material and the sénsual accessories were still there, and 
we are hardly doing a wrong to human nature, or attributing to 
the Turk what does not belong to ourselves, when we say that it 
is not so much the thought of Allah Himself, but of the good 
things which Allah will bestow upon him, which fills the imagina- 
tion of the half-clothed, half-fed Othmanli, when he goes into 
battle against heavy odds, and with the consciousness of a destiny 
which, in this world at least, is too strong for him, to strike for 
Allah against the Infidel. ; 

Again, the belief in God’s foreknowledge, ‘ia the absolute sub- 
mission to His will, which are to be found in all religions that are 
worthy of the name, and the intensity of which lends such marvel- 
lous force and dignity to Islam, while they are capable on ‘occasion 
of nerving the weak and making the coward brave, have com- 
bined with the national stolidity and quietism of the Turk to give 
him that blind belief in destiny which often paralyzes action, and. 
which has made him, for a century past, look patiently forward to 
the extinction of his empire and his race, believing it to be the 
sovereign will of Allab. 

Lastly, the martial energy and the intrépid faith of the warrior 
Prophet at Bedr and at Ohud, not to speak here of the whole 
doctrine of the Jihad, have again and again, when there was little 
call for it, served to rouse the fanaticism which was lying dormant; 
and as with the tiger so with the Tartar, when the first taste of 
blood has been given, a thirst for it is awakened which is often. 
not satisfied till whole provinces have run red. with it. 

If we add to these considerations that it is not the Koran and 
the Traditions alone, but it is the voluminous maxims that have 
been developed out of them, which form the basis of Turkish civil 
and religious law; and that of the four schools which are con- 
sidered orthodox, the Turks have always belonged to that of Abu 
Hanifa, who is the least rigid of them all, and has strained the 
letter of the Koran in the direction of laxity almost to bursting, 
we shall realize how profoundly the national characteristics of the 
Turk have modified the original Islam. 
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But the abuse of a religion is not its use, and the philosophical 
mind is never more needed, and never alas! is it less likely to be 
employed, than at a crisis like the present, when blind national 
and religious hatreds, or, what is worse, dynastic and territorial’ 
ambitions, when even generous indignation against foul wrong, are 
being called in to cut the knot. It is one thing to note the 
general result; it is quite another to analyze the process, and to 
show, as far as may be with judicial impartiality, what parts of 
the problem are due to the religion itself, what to forced interpre- - 
tations of that religion, and what again to peculiarities of soil and . 
climate, of race and civilization. 

One remark'in common fairness to Islam I must make here. It 
would fare ill with Christianity if the method and the spirit of 
many of the articles which have appeared lately on the Eastern 
Question, so far as it affects Islam, were applied to it. Mr. Glad- 
stone, it is hardly necessary to say, is a conspicuous exception: 
even when he is most severe upon the Turk, he shows that he is 
ready to do full justice to the religion which the Turk professes. 
But take, for instance, the last few pages of the Rev. Malcolm 
MacColl’s article in the last number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
With the earlier and the really valuable part of his article, his 
denunciation of Turkish misrule, I entirely sympathize; but if, as 
the latter part implies, we are to condemn Islam in toto because 
the Turkish Government is corrupt and cruel, if we are to ignore 
all that is good in the Koran;* and all that it has done for the 
world, because the Softas (see pp. 988, 989) study intolerant 
and immoral text-books which profess to be founded upon it, 
what could we say, in common justice, to a devout Muslim who 
should apply the same method to Christianity? Christianity has 
been appealed to, and that by ‘Christians, who were not neces- 
sarily insincere, in support of the morals of the casuists, of the 
sale of indulgences, of the abuses of the monastic system and 
the confessional, of the vagaries of asceticism, of the divine 
right of kings to do wrong, of passive obedience, nay, even 
of slavery itself, and of the cold-blooded cruelties of the Inqui- 
sition. The theoretical rights of the conqueror, according to the 
Muslim laws of war, are abhorrent to our modern notions, and well 
they may be; but they were never carried out, even by the Turks 
themselves, still less by the generous Saracens in the full career of 
their conquests, and they are not worse than those which Christians 
for many centuries thought allowable in dealing even with each 


* Thero is not an act of cruelty or lust committed by Turk, Circassian, or Bulgarian 
Muslim, upon man, woman, or child, in the recent Bulgarian atrocities; there is not an 
unjust judgment, not an: act of brutality or extortion, of which Beg or Aga, V’ali or 
Mutasarif, Zaptieh or Kainakam, has been guilty in any part of the Turkish .empire, 
Nera is not as emphatically and as repeatedly condemned by the Koran as by the Bible 
itself. . 
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other, much more with so-called inferior and heathen races. What 

Muslim conqueror ever treated Christians whom he had conquered 

as Hernando Cortez treated the Mexicans, or Pizarro the Peruvians? 

The extreme doctrine tliat a conquered people have no rights was. 
applied for centuries by all European nations to the whole African 

race, a race whom they enslaved without conquering; and it is 

not many years since American bishops wrote manuals for the use 

of slaves, telling them that God had denied them rights in this 

world, even though He might grant them in the next. In the , 
Crusades, when Christendom was fairly pitted against Islam, and 
when, therefore, a comparison is at once more possible and more 
just, the humanity of the followers of the two creeds will be found 
to admit of a very sharp contrast, but that contrast i is not in favour 
of the Christians. ` 

Dr. Sprenger has r emarked that though Islam has hee described 
in many books, yet few educated people know more about it than 
that the Turks are Mohammedans and allow polygamy. Mr. 
MacColl has added to this the discovery that their system of 
government is infamous, and that they are capable of committing 
foul atrocities, but this does not make his appreciation of Islam as 
a whole more just. He quotes freely enough from pamphlets and 
newspapers that have been published since the disturbance broke 
‘out and written, therefore, in the light of it; he even, when he 
speaks or thinks he is speaking of Islam in general, ascends as 
high as to Mr. Palgrave and Sir William Muir. It would have 
been more to the purpose if he had gone to the Koran; but in the 
one passage in which he does refer to it, he credits it ‘with some- 
thing which it certainly does not contain, and in the latter part of 
his article he uses the word “Muslim” as though it were convertible 
and synonymous with “Turk.” As if a religion which has. existed 
for twelve centuries, and has spread from the Malay Archipelago 
to Sierra Leone, can be fairly characterized by the complexion it 
bears in Bulgaria, under circumstances which are absolutely unique, 
at the present day! But this is only a sample taken almost at 
hap-hazard from one of the better and more thoughtful articles 
that the passion of the present moment has called out. 

To say, as such writers and such speakers do, that Moham- 
medans can never govern Christians well—in other words, that 
a Mohammedan government can never be a good government— 
is as intolerant and offensive as it is untrue. Toleration in the 
full sense of the word is a product of the nineteenth century, 
and it hardly becomes those who have so recently learned the 
lesson themselves, to turn round and anathematize governments 
which are, confessedly, of a different as well as of a more back- 
ward civilization, for the want of it. If the true believer is in. 
privileged position as compared with a non-believer in most 
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Musulman countries, it is well that we should ask ourselves how 
long it is since the Penal Code formed part of our own statute- 
book, and whether the position of the Catholics in Poland is 
so very tolerable now? It needs but a moderate knowledge of 
the history of the growth of the Turkish Empire in Europe to 
know that so far from trying to exterminate the Christian popu- 
lations, the conquerors left them a large measure of civil and 
religious freedom. The condition of the subject provinces was in 
no respect worse under the Turks than it had been under the in- 
` cessant wars and the vigorous religious persecutions of the Lower ` 
Empire, ay, and of the Latin Empire which temporarily displaced. 
it. The Bulgarians themselves at one time served willingly in the 
Turkish ranks against their Christian neighbours, and they even 
developed a sect, the remains of which exist to this day on the 
slopes of the Balkan, which preached community of goods and 
the union of Mohammedanism and Christianity.* ` 

Look again at Spain. While’ the Khalifs of Cordova were 
securing to all their subjects—Jew, Mohammedan, and Christian— 
a degree of prosperity and happiness to which Spain has never 
attained either before or since, while mosques and libraries and. 
palaces were rising in every city, which are to this day the 
admiration of the world, what was the condition of Christendom ? 
Some few rays of light it caught, it could not help catching, from 
the Muslim civilization; but beyond there was utter darkness. 
Even in the full light of Moorish tolerance, and with its brilliant 
example before it, there were being sedulously nursed in the 
other.half of Spain the germs of that diabolical engine of cruelty 
and ‘oppression, the Holy Office—an engine which was to burst 
into its full activity about the time when the Moors, too bad or. 
too good ‘for Europe, were being expelled from it, and which, 
during three centuries of its full-blown strength, was to consign 
to tortures unutterable, tortures worse than the Bulgarian—the 
thumbscrew and the boot, the rack and the stake—three hundred 
. and fifty thousand souls. 

Wonder has been expressed in some influential quarters lately 
‘at the “Judaic sympathies” which the Turkish cause has called 
forth throughout Europe; but any one who knows aught of the 
treatment to which for centuries the Jews were subjected in every 
Christian country in Europe—who knows how they are treated in 
Servia and Roumania now, and who knows, also, aught of the civil 
dignities and the professorships and the wealth and the literary fame 
to which they attained in Spain throughout the tolerant rule of the 
Moorish Khalifs—will wonder, not at their sympathy for Islam, but 
at the ignorance of those who have expressed wonder at it. 


* See a most interesting paper on the Bulgarians in Fraser, for November, by Dr. 
Kilian. ; 
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Here, then, to return to our immediate subject, is the Turk, a 
strangely mixed being—in blood Turanian, in religion Semitic, in 
surroundings Indo-European; one of a small caste of conquering 
warriors, proud of their history and achievements, and prouder 
still of their creed; immovable amidst change, uncivilized in the 
midst of civilization, his possessions coveted by all his neighbours, 
and he himself alternately praised and abused, petted and brow- 
beaten, bolstered up and undermined, neglected and over-doctored, 
yet all the time feared or misliked by all alike; dragged this way 
and that, forced in his official capacity, and in his exterior, now to 
Gallicize, now to Anglicize, and now even to Russianize himself, 
till he hardly knows where he is or what he ought to be; yet 
determined in his heart of hearts always to remain the Turk; s 
pronounced scores of times to be sick unto death, or even dead, 
yet reviving again and again, and falsifying alike the hopes and 
fears of his surroundings; consciotis himself that his end is not far 
off, and ready enough to submit to it if it be Allah’s will, but 
determined that the Christians, whom he knows to be his pre- 
sumptive heirs, and whom he scorns as polytheists, and hates as 
rivals, shall not hasten it, if he can help it, by force of arms; and 
that if die he must, he will die hard, as becomes an imperial race, 
silent and self-reliant, overwhelming, like Samson, more of his foes’ 
at his death than he has during his long life. There he is. He 
has ruled for centuries an empire which has a substantial foothold ' 
in three quarters of the globe. In Europe, where, in point of 
numbers, his nation is most concentrated, and where his foothold- 
is now most precarious, he rules over an aggregate of races which, 
when he held Hungary and the Crimea and threatened Vienna, 
smust have been ten, and is still four times as numerous as himself. 
His empire in Asia, where the ruling race is more thinly scattered, 
and its sum total relatively smaller, numbers a population of 
thirteen millions, and the States in Africa which still owe him a 
tributary or nominal allegiance, as the titular head of their empire or 
their religion, number some fifteen millions more.. His European 
empire, with which we are here principally concerned, contains 
provinces differing from one another, and often differing fiercely, 
each within itself,in point of race or language, of creed or man- 
ners, of past sufferings or of future aspirations. Holding countries 
which are incomparable in the world in their capacities for agri- , 
cultural and for mining industries, for manufactures and for trade, 
he is unequal to the exertion which agricultural or mineral wealth 
require, and is opposed on principle to the bustle and the chica- 
neries which attend on manufactures and on trade. The cultiva- 
tion of the fields, such as it is in Turkey, is in the hands of the 


* See H, Vambery,‘Der Islam im xixten Jahrhundert, cap. xiv. ad init, Leipzig, © 
1875. j : 
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despised rayah; its trade and money-lending in those of the supple 
Greek and the wily Armenian. The Turk’s mineral wealth lies, 
where poets and moralists have often wished wealth to lie, deep- 
hidden in the bowels of the earth, and is not likely to be dis- 
turbed by him. Unable to pay his way, now that Western money- 
lenders have taught him to borrow, and have charged him heavily 
for their instruction, and therefore needing money before all things, 
he leaves the wealth that lies at his feet untouched, and strives 
to support himself, as best he may, by such taxes as he can 
squeeze out of his Muslim and Christian subjects. These taxes he 
levies by means of agents, whom he cannot control and cannot 
trust, in that method which, of all others, is the most arbitrary and 
oppressive, the most unproductive and suicidal; and it need 
hardly be added that it is but the veriest fraction of what is 
squeezed out of the unfortunate rayah that éver reaches the pocket 
of his lord and master. Yet there he is, and what is to be done 
with him ? i 

All Europe is agreed, and the Turk himself is conscious, that 
something must be done with him at last, but what is it to be? 
St. Louis, as I have said above, in the true crusading spirit, was 
for trying to make short work of him, and for despatching him as 
fast as possible to the Tartarus from*whence he came; a heroic 
remedy truly, and one which would cut the knot, but which is not 
gravely recommended by any considerable number of politicians 
now! Others, less thorough-going, but. not necessarily more 
humane, propose to turn him at all events out of Europe, and: 
pack him into Asia. As though Asiatics were not entitled to - 
the same protection as Europeans, and as though the Muslim - 
subjects of the Turk were not of the same flesh and blood as 
the Christian! If you prick either of them, they will bleed. 
Why should the horrors of Tatar Bazardchik or Batak be repeated 
on a larger scale when opportunity may offer, and on spots 
where it is not likely that there will be either Consuls or corre- 
spondents? Why expose to dangers such as these the inhabi- 
tants, say of Asia Minor, who, whether Christian or Muslim, are as 
industrious and as law-abiding, as temperate and as hospitable, 
as the Bulgarians themselves? The imagination shrinks from 
contemplating the results of such a policy of unjust and forcible 
expatriation, even if it were possible to carry it out. Besides, if 
the ruling caste were driven out, which of the subject nations, or 
what possible combination of them, is prepared now to take its 
place? 

‘The first step towards doing what is right is to make up one’s 
mind as to what is wrong, and is therefore under no circumstances 
to be done; and the second is to see clearly the difficulties that ` 
lie in the way of doing it. We have seen two things at least 
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which ought not to be done, and have seen also, incidentally, æ 
few of the difficulties which lie at present in the way of any 
permanent settlement. Let us glance at a few more of these last. 

It is pretty generally agreed that an autonomy of some kind is 
desirable for at least two of the Turkish provinces, Bosnia, includ- 
ing the Herzegovina, and Bulgaria. Let us point out a few of the 
practical difficulties in each, 

Bosnia lies apart from the rest of the Turkish Empire, being 
joined to it only by a narrow neck of land. Its population is 
entirely Sclavic, and on one side of it lies the autonomous State of 
Servia. J say autonomous, for though it is called a tributary 
State, the tribute of late years has possessed the peculiarity of not 
being paid. It has been misgoverned as much as any province, 
and for more thana year past has been in actual revolt; it seems, 
therefore, from all these points of view a province in which the 
experiment of autonomy may easily be tried. But is it so? 
The population, though homogeneous in race, is split into three 
hostile camps on the score of religion. Of a population amounting 
in round numbers to a million and a quarter, about 580,000 belong: 
to the Orthodox Greek Church, about 450,000 are Muslims, and the 
rest Catholics. Here is a primd facie difficulty in devising any 
scheme of self-government in a country where religious hatreds 
run so high; but the difficulty does not end here. The Muslim 
minority, a very large minority it will be observed, own nearly all 
the land; they form the majority of the population of the cities, 
and are the lineal representatives of the ancient feudal aristocracy. 
They are Mohammedans not by race ‘but by conversion; they 
adopted the new faith soon after the Turkish conquest, to save, so 
it is said, their lands; but they cling to it now with all the energy 
of conviction; they are Muslims of the Muslims, wholly different 
in character from the Turks—energetic, aggressive, and fanatical. 
On the score of numbers they would be entitled to nearly half, 
and on the score of property and intelligence to much more than 
half, of the whole elective and administrative functions in any 
scheme of representative government which the wisdom of the 
European powers might establish; and by no conceivable precau- 
tion, except that of sheer force, could they be prevented from 
getting it. The services and the taxes due to them as landlords 
from their rayah tenants are as oppressive, and are exacted by 
them with as much cruelty, as are the taxes due to the central 
Government. The Catholic minority, on the other hand, are 
hostile alike to the Greek rayah and their Muslim landlords, and” 
look to the Turks, so we are told by Mr. Evans, the most recent 
authority on the subject, to support their interests against both. 
They know that autonomy would hand them over in the long 

_result to the tender mercies of the Greeks, who would treat them 
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as the Russians treat the Polish Catholics, or as, before the Turkish 
conquests, they themselves treated the Bogomiles. Of what kind - 
of autonomy, I ask again, is such a province capable at this 
moment? And over andabove this, there is the whole of the diffi- 
culty interposed by Austria, who dares not take Bosnia under her 
own protection because of the jealousy of the Magyars, and dares 
not see it independent because she believes her own Southern 
Sclavic provinces would gravitate towards it. 
But what of Bulgaria? It is hardly necessary to point out now, 
as it would have been six months ago, that the Bulgaria of our 
geographies is something very different from what it means in the 
mouth of a Bulgarian. Autonomy to the former would to the 
minds of the Bulgarians themselves be but a flea-bite ; moreover, 
as has been often pointed out, it would leave to the Turks the very 
“places which have been subjected so lately to such diabolical 
cruelties. But autonomy to the latter amounts, as any one who 
will trace on a map the country really occupied by Bulgarians will 
see, to a break-up of the Turkish Empire in Europe, and an esta- 
blishment of a hypothetical Bulgarian Empire in its place. Are 
the Bulgarians fit for this, or would they be anything but a 
cat’s-paw in the hand of that vast and designing power which, 
carrying “a sword in her right hand and humanity in her left,” 
has shown by the whole history of her dealings with the Turkish 
Empire, and especially by the not very creditable róle she has been 
playing during the agony of the last eighteen months, how very 
mixed her motives are? No doubt Russia has strong sympathy 
with the Sclavonic Christians who, akin to her in race and religion, 
are groaning under Turkish oppression,—she would not be human if 
she had not,—but she has shown too clearly, alike by what she has 
done and by what she has abstained from doing, that her sympathies 
are altogether subservient to herambition. At the present moment 
there is a chance, such as has rarely presented itself before, of 
securing a great and a permanent improvement in the condition 
of all the peoples of the Turkish Empire. Europe is united, and 
the Turks are not likely to resist its voice. The one great obstacle is 
Russia. With peace in her mouth, but with war in her heart and 
in her acts, she enters the Conference armed to the teeth; she 
shows that there is nothing which would so little please her as a 
scheme which should put all the Christian provinces of Turkey 
under the active guardianship of Europe at large, and, while it 
gave them bond fide guarantees against all the abuses of Turkish 
rule, should allow them to develop their national aspirations and 
- national life in independence of the Muscovite, till they may, per- 
chance, be ready to enter on the inheritance which, on every 
ground of justice and philanthropy, is theirs, not hers.’ To enter 
I say on their own inheritance, for no one who knows what the 
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Bulgarians are can doubt that to them, above all the other races 
` in the Balkan Peninsula, belongs, if only they are wise and 
patient, the future. At present, by the testimony of their best - 
friends, they are eminently peaceful and deficient in those capa- 
cities for government which even a nation which is grievously 
oppressed can show if it possesses them; on the other hand, they 
are intelligent, industrious, and progressive; they have made 
great advances, far greater than most parts of Russia, even under 
the Turkish rule ;* they amount in their widely scattered habitats 
to four or five millions; and, what is most important, they have 
strong national aspirations which have pertinaciously resisted all 
the. efforts of the degraded Fanariote clique to dénationalize 
and turn them into Greeks, and all the’ efforts of the Russians to 
dazzle them with the Pan-Sclavic ideal. This is an important 
point, and it is worth while to dwell upon it. In spite, then, of 
all the Turkish misgovernment, it is certain that for a long time 
past the Bulgarians have looked to the Porte to secure to them 
their national Church and to save them from the infamous oppres- 
sion of the Greek Patriarch and his venal and illiterate clergy. 
Such at least was the view of one of the best and most useful friends 
the Bulgarians ever had, the late Lord Strangford, and such, at all 
events: till the time of the atrocities, was the view of the most 
intelligent. among the Bulgarians themselves :— 


“ Accustomed for centuries to Ottoman dominion, we see in it the. pro- 
tecting guardian of our individuality ; we are attached to Turkey by the 
double tie of habit and self-interest.” 


So wrote an intelligent Bulgarian to the Pall Mall Gazette in 1868. 
Another Bulgarian in the same year expresses similar views in 
a letter which I should like to quote at length, but of which space 
prevents my giving more than two or three salient passages :— 


“ Bulgaria is not only the vastest and the most abundant in resources 
among the districts of European Turkey ; it also happens to be the only 
one in which there is no idea of revolt against the Porte, the only: one in 
which a quiet, industrious, and sturdy population needs nothing but a 
regard for certain elementary rights to make it fully. satisfied with a 
government to which it has been accustomed for four centuries, even - 
` though it be more exposed than any other to the intrigues and invitations 
of Russian Panslavism by reason of its Slavonic origin.” + 


Then after dwelling on the large amount of freedom and even 
of authority left by the Ottomans to each national Church under 
their sway, he goes on to show how the Fanariote Greeks managed 


* Midhat Pasha, who is now elaborating, or trying to elaborate, a constitution for the 
whole empire, showed by his government and his prudent reforms in Bulgaria, that he - 
was no mere paper politician. It was the extraordinary advance of the people in educa- 
tion, trade, and agriculture, in. consequence of these reforms, that excited the jealousy 
of the Circassians and their own Muslim brethren in Bulgaria, and so prepared the way 
for the catastrophe. : ; 

+ See Lord Strangford’s Selected Writings, vol. i, pp. 228—286, 
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to make the Porte believe ‘that the Bulgarians, being “ Greek ” 
by religion, should therefore be under the direct authority of 
the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople :— 


“ By obtaining the jurisdiction of Bulgaria from the Turks the Greeks 
made a virtual conquest of that country. ... It was then that the work 
of denationalization commenced for the Bulgarians. Greeks were. every- 
where placed at the head of Slavonic bishoprics; in the churches and 
schools the Slavonic tongue was displaced by Greek, and such establish- 
ments were viewed as the actual property of the Fanariote Government. 
That word is not too strong, for what I have ‚written above will show 
how large a share of temporal authority really devolves in Turkey on the 
spiritual liead of a denomination. This authority was not idle in Fanariote 
hands, what between Turkish apathy and Bulgarian torpor. As agents 
of the pashas resident in their palaces, as assessors of taxes, as school- 
masters, priests, judges, these Greeks benumbed Bulgaria and made it a 
passive instrument at the will of the Fanariote Pope. It.is hard to bear the 
yoke of a dynasty against the will; but it is far harder to be enslaved to 
an entire people where a new tyrant is found at every step... . What 
did Russia, the patron of Slavism, say at this sight of a Slavonic people at 
the mercy of Greek vanity and rapacity ? Russia let matters alone for a 
very good reason. Russia just lent Bulgaria to the Greeks until the fall 
of the Empire might enable her to reckon in turn with her associates. She 
expected that it was the Turkish Government that the Bulgarians would 
hold responsible for Greek oppressions. She let the Greeks sow the seed 
of misery in the hope that some day the Turks might reap the harvest 
of revolt. Bulgarian vitality, however, proved stronger than all the evils 
of tyranny and ignorance.” i 


And now note the writers general conclusion as regards Russian 
sympathy for Bulgaria :— i 


o 


“ Thus it is that Russia manifests no sympathy for the revival of a Sclav 
nationality which seeks nothing from her. In none of her treaties with 
Turkey has she ever mentioned Bulgaria. The reason of this is clear 
enough. Russia has no desire to see a numerous Sclavonic community 
rise into a nation at her side, stamped with feature and character other 
than those of Czarism; in that she sees a danger to her beloved Panslavism. 
She would fain see Bulgaria lulled to sleep in the lap of Grecism till the day 
of the final triumph of Greeco-Russian policy in the East; biding that 
opportunity for sweeping up Bulgaria as her own property, a Slavonic waif 
and stray, due; as a matter of course, to the God of Panslavism. Unfor- 
tunately Bulgaria, though at length awakened, stands unnoticed and alone; 
and Russia has been, therefore, striving to turn that awakening to her 
account on another tack. To a people whom she was hitherto content to 
sacrifice to a handful of Greeks she is proposing to become a full-blown 
Bulgarian kingdom—nay, a constitutional one. In support of this object 
- she recently despatched bands of ruffians into the interior, who were arrested 
by the Bulgarian peasantry themselves.” 


We have here then incidentally, from the mouth of a patriotic Bul- 
garian, facts very similar to those, the assertion of which has drawn 
down so much censure upon Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Baring; the 
censure was not altogether undeserved, for far too much stress was 
laid on them. Lord Beaconsfield forgot his own maxim that “great 
revolutions are.not made by greased cartridges.” Where there is 
chronic misgovernment and dissatisfaction, there is no need to 
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call in the aid either of greased cartridges or of secret societies ; 
they are symptoms, or at most occasions only, not causes; but it 
appears to me that Lord Beaconsfield was so far right that there was 
no active disposition to rise against the oppressor. This is clear, 
I think, from the sketch I have given above of their recent history, 
and from the very small effect that the agitators were able to pro- 
duce. There was but a flicker of a revolt, and it is precisely this that 
makes the horrors that accompanied its suppression doubly, nay, 
trebly horrible. That the Bulgarians deserve security from such 
outrages as well as from all misgovernment for the future is 
certain, and Europe is determined they shall get it; but whether 
that result can be best obtained now by autonomy or anything 
like autonomy, is quite another question; and the above considera- 
tions do not incline me to answer the question in the affirmative. _ 

It would be presumptuous in the extreme, when the collective 
wisdom of Europeis about to enter on perhaps the most intricate 
and momentous question that has ever been submitted to it, to 
attempt to indicate in detail the reforms which it seems that 
Europe may well demand and the Turk be expected to accept. 
But there are a few general considerations suggested by what 
has been said above which may perhaps fitly find a place at the 
close of this article. 

1. The theoretical and practical difficulties in the way of the 
creation of autonomous States being so great, does not the 
Andrassy Note, with-certain obvious extensions, point the way to 
the best practical solution? It has already received the general 
support of the chief European Powers; the Turks themselves may 
accept its proposals without unnecessary loss of dignity, because 
they have nearly all been long since freely promised by the Porte in 
the Hatti-Humayoum. They include full religious liberty ; equality - 
before the law ; the abolition of the farming of taxes, with its attend- 
ant evils; the establishment of provincial councils and courts, freely 
elected by the inhabitants; the application of the direct taxes, of 
each province to local purposes; the right of Christians to acquiré 
land, and faculties given them for doing so. To these should, of 
course, be added the disarmament, in time of peace, of the 
Muslim population, the admission of Christians to the army, to 
the police, and to the public offices; the abolition: of all offensive 
badges; the appointment of Pashas, to be named or approved by 
the Powers, with fixed salaries, and with a definite but sufficient 
term of office. 

2. The real difficulty begins, not with the promise but with the 
execution of the reforms: the Turks may be willing to promise, 
but will they be willing or able to carry them out? The best 
and most far-sighted amongst them, men like the late Fuad or 
Aali Pasha, will lack no amount of will, but they will wholly lack 
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` the power. Firm and honest administration is what Turkey most 
wants, and firm and honest administrators, in any number, she 
does not possess. The whole official class is corrupt, and the new 
administrators must be: got from the outside; from the outside, 
alike of the Stambul clique of Muslims and of the Christians who 
have always been willing to do their bidding. To arrange the 
. details and to secure the success of such a change as this, and 
of the other changes which flow from it, an international com- 
mission sitting at Constantinople would, as has often been pointed 
out before, probably be necessary. It would be a very difficult © 
and delicate business, but ought not to be beyond the skill of 
those now assembling at Stambul, if only they are in earnest in 
the matter and have no purposes of their own to serve. 

3. Everything that can be done ought to be done to soothe the 
outraged pride of those whose position will be so altered by thes 
reforms ; national and religious feelings are to be respected even 
in a Turk. Their position at this moment is as cruel and as 
difficult a position as their worst enemies could desire. They 
have been victorious after a fierce struggle over their revolted 
subjects, and over the volunteers of their great hereditary foe, 
who, so far, has preferred to carry on a masked war, war that is. 

` without its risks and responsibilites, and threatens open war then 

most fiercely, and only then, when there is most chance of an 
equitable peace. The Turks have won the victory, but they are 
not to reap its fruits; they are called on to reward those whom 
they ‘have conquered, and, 'at the same moment, to introduce 
changes amongst themselves which are more sweeping than all 
the changés which have taken place in English history from the 
days of the Witanagemot down to the present time. It may be 
possible, however, to show them that the reforms are urged in 
their own interests as well as those of their subjects; that the 
maintenance of their empire depends upon them, and its future 
security, alike against internal revolts and foreign intrigues. 

4, A corollary from this, Attend to what the Turks urge when: 
it is reasonable, and extend, mutatis mutandis, whatever reforms. 
are granted—whether they be great or little, easy or difficult— 
to the whole empire. The Turkish argument that to give special 
privileges to the revolted provinces would be to put a premium on 
revolt, and to encourage a like internal discontent and foreign 
interference in all other provinces, is unanswerable. The evils 
complained of are more or less common to the whole empire, and 
all alike need redress. The atrocities in Bosnia and Bulgaria differ 
chiefly from those among the Nestorians and Yezidis in their 
having been found out. 

5. Make it clear that while the reforms introduced are, it is hoped, 
lasting, the interference with the internal affairs of the empire is 
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only temporary and transitional. Make it clear that none of the 
Powers have any private motives of their own, but that they are 
simply playing the part of philanthropists, and tiding the Turkish 
Empire over a dangerous time. Divest, also, what is done of every 
appearance of hostility to Islam. Before long Muslims may need 
protection against Christian intolerance, as much as Christians 
need it now against Muslim. Mohammedans and Christians require 
only a government that is tolerably good to get on well together. 
In well-governed countries, mutual misconceptions and prejudice 
` alone are at the bottom of any ill-feeling that exists between 
them; and if these are removed, the early hopes of the Prophet 
may yet be fulfilled. The two religions spring from kindred soil, 
reverence the same. prophets, worship the same God. “Say unto 
the Christians,” said Mohammed, “their God and our God is one.” 
Why. should they not work together, each in its respective sphere, 
for the common good of humanity ? 

6. England has now a grand chance; she has been wrong, 
fatally wrong, not in supporting the Turkish Empire against 
Russia, but in the way in which she has.supported it. From a too 
exclusive regard to her own interests in the East, she has hitherto 
been primarily anxious to keep things quiet, and has not cared 
to inquire too minutely into what was the price that was being 
paid for it. She has had no ill will to the Christian populations,— 
far from it; but she has not insisted, as she might have done, on 
the amelioration of their unhappy lot, as the one condition of her 
support. She has thus driven the Christian States of Turkey to 
look for their protection to a power which most of them dislike, 
and fear only less than they fear the Turks themselves. England, 
however, has a vantage-ground in the coming Conference which 
does not belong to Russia, She comes into it, as far as the treat- 
ment of subject-races goes, with comparatively clean hands, and, 
however momentous her interests in the East, her interest in the 
present question is confined to defence against possible, or even 
probable, aggression. Whatever be the comparative merits of 
Turkish and Russian rule, Russia is not clean-handed enough in 
Turkestan, in Poland, and the Caucasus to justify her in the part 
she now assumes to play—that of the disinterested advocate of 
humanity, who, in pursuit of her “sacred mission,” is entitled, by 
threats of instant war, to force upon the whole of Europe the 
reforms which she may name and the guarantees which it may 
please her to select. Witness and counsel, judge and executioner, 
allin one! The occupation of any part of the Turkish territory by 
Russia should be resisted by force of arms, for it may affect for ill 
the future not only of the Turks and of the Christian communities 
of Turkey, but of the world; and England can do this with a clear 
conscience if only she shows by her attitude that the interests of 
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‘the Christians of Turkey'are at janat as aot to her as to Russia. 
Russia is not a Sclavonian only, it is a Tartar empire, and all 
Europe is interested in checking her advance upon.Constantinople. 

Seventh, and lastly. Mr. Gladstone has done good service to 
England by arousing, not for the first time in his career, and in a 
way in which few but he could have done, the indignation of the 
English people at wrongful deeds, for which, by a well-meaning 
but a short-sighted policy, they had made themselves, in some 
degree, responsible. I venture to think, pace tanti nominis, that in 
so doing he has used language which is somewhat exaggerated, 
has not considered all the difficulties of the problem, has pressed. 
unduly hard on the Turks as a race, and has kindled hopes which 
are not altogether practicable. But, at any rate, he has elevated 
policy and diplomacy, if but for a moment, into a higher region, 
-a region where they ought to be more at home than they are—the 
region of humanity. He has raised the English people.out of and 
above themselves, and has given them a wholly new point of 
departure in their dealings with the East. Any mischief he may 
have done is slight and remediable—it is even now passing away; 
the benefits ought to be deep and lasting. The awakened con- 
science of England as respects the subject population ofthe 
Turkish Empire must react upon herself, must raise the general 
level of her policy as an imperial State, and must also drive her 
to ask herself whether her treatment of even the “ outer barbarian” 
is in all respects what it ought to be. On the whole, I think 
it may be said, without humility and without pride, after making 
due allowance for the cry for vengeance during the Indian Mutiny, 
for the suppression of the Jamaica Insurrection, for the unneces- 
sary burning in war of a town in Africa or of a palace in China, 
that the imperial policy of England has been in recent years 
conspicuously humane; but there is one accusation to which, as a 
nation, we must plead guilty, a wrong committed not in a burst 
of passion, but continued through a long course of years with at 
least a half consciousness of what its nature is, which desolates a 
wider area, and is fraught with misery more lasting, than even 
the atrocities in Bulgaria. We have been cultivating in India 
for many years a poisonous drug, the most noxious that earth 
produces, a drug fata} alike to the body and the soul, and, for the 
sake of a petty increase in our Indian revenue, have forged it at 
the cannon’s mouth upon a people who would fain onde have 
rejected it, but have now alas! thanks to us, come to look upon 
it almost as a necessity. Let Mr. Gladstone once awake to, the 
full consciousness of this enormity, and then with all’ that moral 
earnestness and that contagious enthusiasm which belong to him, 
and which, more even than the vastness of his knowledge and the 
splendour of his genius, have made him what he is, place it before 
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the people of England in its'true colours; and they will rise up as 
one mån, and, inspired once again by his impetuous eloquence, 
will determine to sweep it from the earth, even as they have '’now 
determined that the Turkish Empire must be swept away, if it 
cannot be made to answer the proper object of its existence—the 
peace of the world, and the well-being and security, as far as may 
be, of all classes of its subjects. 
R. BOSWORTH MITH. 





MODERN ATHEISM: ITS ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
MORALITY. 


HE struggle between theology and its opponents is a matter 
that is growing daily in popular interest. The general 
public are becoming daily more alive to it. Even those who 
understand least of the new ideas, are encouraged by them to 
treat the old with freedom. At frivolous Sunday luncheon-tables 
youths and maidens who have just returned from church may be 
heard avowing their disbelief in eternal punishment, and dis- 
cussing their several theories of a future life. In slightly more 
educated circles, the existence of God is spoken of as an open 
question, and the religion of Christ and the religion of Humanity 
are weighed together in the balance. In the places to which 
thought penetrates most slowly, signs begin to appear of its 
present disturbing influence. This is shown clearly enough by 
the more and more popular form which speculative discussions are 
now assuming. Our newspapers and magazines are full of them,, 
and they are addressed avowedly to a lay audience. These, 
indeed, are so plentiful and so various, that I had best explain at 
starting the exact aim with which I add to their number. That 
aim is not to say anything entirely new. In that case I should 
probably say something entirely false. My aim is simply to press, 
as a main issue, what has hitherto been treated generally as a 
side one, and has been as a side one eluded hitherto by those who 
were afraid to meet it. It is my aim to drag this issue forwards, 
into the middle of the path, as it were, and to give it its due 
VOL. XXIX. N 
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importance, be this great or small; so that those whom the specu- 
lative discussions of the day reach mainly through our periodical 
literature, may be brought face to face with certain practical 
results depending on the question, which they are invited to pass 
a judgment on. 

The creeds, old or new, that are in our day being offered to the 
world, seem at first sight almost endless in variety. But in spite 
of this they may be divided broadly into two classes, according 
as they assert definitely, or deny definitely, two doctrines—the 
existence of a personal God, and the personal immortality of man. 
Each of these doctrines doubtless has adherents who deny the 
other; there are doubtless many sceptics who will deny or affirm 
neither. But these, as will appear shortly, may be considered, so 
far as my present argument goes, as belonging to one or other of 
the two classes mentioned, or may else be left out. of the question 
altogether. I consider, then, that for all intents and purposes, the 
dogmatic believers and the dogmatic unbelievers are the only two 
parties worth taking account of, and that it is one or other of 
these that must eventually conquer the world. The special spirit 
of our own day is undoubtedly on the side of the unbelievers. It is 
assumed that they have a right to conquer, and it is assumed that 
they will conquer. What will be the results of this conquest is 
quite another question, the answer to which is certainly of some 


importance, and, as I purpose to show, has been somewhat too 


hastily taken for granted. 

Now between the two parties in question—the believers and 
the unbelievers—the discussion has hitherto turned mainly on the 
origin of the contested doctrines; and the opponents of them 
seem to imagine that the whole dispute will be over if they can 
show that these doctrines have no place in a scientific cosmogony, 
and that their existence may be readily accounted for by the action 
of men’s imaginations, or their natural hopes and fears, or by the 
imperfections of their early philosophies. And under certain 
circumstances we might admit that the question should be so 
decided, and bid the unbelievers welcome to their victory. But as 
matters stand there is a certain very important point which entirely 
prevents our doing so. In spite of the speculative antagonism 
between the believers and the unbelievers, there is one practical 
point on which they both agree, and which each is equally de- 
termined not to yield. ‘There is a certain ‘foregone conclusion 
which to the world at large is held by each to justify and recom- 
mend his premisses, and which each is anxious to show. is the 
logical result of them. This is the sacred and supreme importance 
of a high morality—the essential superiority of virtue over vice, 


the absolute antagonism of right to wrong. As to the exact. 


things to be called right, and the exact things to be called wrong, 
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there may very possibly be certain differences of opinion. But 
the important fact is, that whatever the believer or the unbeliever 
calls virtue, this he holds to be absolutely and essentially separate 
from what he calls vice—separate and set above it. All serious 
scientific men urge this upon the world just as much as our 
divines and our religious mystics. Virtue, whatever virtue is, is 
the one thing needful; and there is scarcely an eminent un- 
believer who would not promise, if not to make us more virtuous, 
at any rate to set our virtues on a securer basis. No one indeed, 
in the present state of affairs, would be able to gain any serious 
hearing for any system did he admit that it robbed life of all moral 
meaning; and even those who see least place for ethics in their 
systems, have always, in the last resort, to appeal to Truth, which 
they say it is the hero’s part at all hazards to follow. But there 
are very few philosophers who rest content with this— with 
pointing merely to this moral root of their systems. They are 
nearly all of them anxious to establish the fine quality of the fruit. 
Nearly all the unbelievers claim that, according to their view of 
it, human life will become a thing better worth living—a thing 
which, in the profoundest sense of the word, it is right to call 
higher than it was before. At any rate—and this is all that need 
at this moment be insisted on—it is not too much to say that did 
any teacher renounce his right to the ethical vocabulary now in 
vogue; did he admit that the ideas connoted by such words as 
nobleness, heroism, unselfishness, truth, and so forth were ground- 
less and visionary; he would be like a soldier who had laid down 
his arms, and was powerless either to defend himself or assail his 
enemies. No appeal to the sacredness of Truth would ‘give 
credit to a system that avowedly placed vice on a par with virtue, 
and left it merely a matter of individual taste whether lust and 
gluttony were preferable to what hitherto have been considered as 
the highest affections. Besides, if it be true that nothing is sacred, 
it cannot be a sacred thing to tell the truth. 

To allthis none are more keenly, though perhaps unconsciously, 
alive than the more eminent scientific unbelievers of our own day; 
and accordingly, in their addresses to the world at large, we 
find morality holding a very prominent place, and claimed for 
unbelief as its natural outcome. For instances of this it will be 
enough to cite two writers, who, at the present moment at least, 
are amongst the most prominent and popular apostles of their own 
creed. I mean Professor Clifford and Professor Tyndall, and I 
choose men of science in preference to any others, because, in the 
opinion of the world at large, it is the authority of men of science 
by which Unbelief has been established. They are the men that 
in the present day are listened to; who are supposed to speak 
with authority, and not as the scribes. l 
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No-one can be more vehement, more positive, more explicit than 
Professor Clifford in his denial of any belief in God or in immor- 
tality. These beliefs, according to him, are absurd, are groundless, 
are demonstrably false. He attacks them in every conceivable 
way, with reason and with rhetoric. And yet, when he touches 
on the moral side of life, he adopts all the warmth and all the in- 
dignation of a religious zealot fighting for the glory of God. In 
the name of a high morality he calls all faith in the supernatural 
“blasphemy” and “unspeakable profanity.” Like the Apostles of 
Christ, he invokes “the sleepless vengeance of fire” upon those 

-who do not share his unbelief, but who still “soil their hearts,” as 
he puts it, with arguing for their Gods, their hells, their heavens— 
“sickly dreams,” so he calls these, “of hysterical women and of 
half-starved men.” And then, turning towards the imagined dis- 

_ ciples of his own creed who, strong in their want of faith, have 

chosen the good part, “But for you,” he exclaims, “noble and 
great ones, who have loved and laboured, yourselves not for your- 
selves, but for the universal folk, in your time not for your time 
only, but for the coming generations, for you shall be life broad 
and far-reaching’ as your love; for you life-giving action to 
the utmost reach of the great wave whose crest you sometime 
were.” Professor Tyndall, too, loves to set his language aglow 
with just the same ethical fervour, and adds to it a religious 
fervour as‘well. He speaks much, for instance, of the “solemnity 
of the problem” of existence. His heart is filled with awe, as 
Immanuel Kant’s was, by two things—“ the starry heavens, and 
the sense of moral responsibility in man.” And this sense of awe, 
he tells us, associates the scientific investigator in his highest 
moments with “a power which gives fulness and tone to his 
existence, but which he can neither analyze nor comprehend.” 

Nor has he only these somewhat vague religious views. He has 

definite moral views as well. He has the highest admiration for 

Christ and His “incomparable life;” and sacrifice of all things 

false, however pleasant they may be to us, is with Professor 

Tyndall a paramount and primary duty. Supposing, he says, that 

his own theory of life has not all the “ gladness” of that which he 
designs it to supersede, this loss is more than made up for by the 

- gain in Truth; “and the gladness of true heroism,” he adds, “ visits 

the heart of him who is really competent” to say with Emerson 
that Truth is the one thing he covets. 

All this talk, and most else like it, that fills our modern scientific 
| gospels, is used with the one aim of persuading the world that 
life will not be altered, save for the better, by a radical alteration 
in our notions of its origin and end. We are still to keep our 
moral sense. It is still to be our highest guide. Life is still to be 
noble and sacred and significant as it was before. The sanctity of 
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its various relations is still to be kept inviolate—its ¢onjugal and 
its family ties. The beliefs we are invited to get rid of—the beliefs, 
that is, in God and immortality—have no real connection, we 
are told, with anything that is valuable. We can get rid of them 
by themselves, and it will be so much clear gain for us. They 
will take nothing with them that a wise man would wish to keep. 

This is what our modern teachers are now every day assuring 
us with increasing emphasis—assuring us both directly and by 
implication. It is this assurance which in the present paper I 
propose to examine, and the falsehood of which I shall do my 
best to show. Whether the beliefs in question be false or true, 
I do not here care to inquire. As far as my present argu- 
ment goes, that is of no moment. All that I wish to show is 
that they involve questions quite beside themselves; that much 
that men at present hold valuable in life—believers and un- 
believers alike—is connected with them, and if they go, will 
have to go with them. . Perhaps this change would be for 
the better, perhaps not. As far as my present argument goes, 
that also is of no moment. All that I wish: to establish is, 
that the change would be real—that, whether for good or evil, 
the belief-in God and immortality has a practical effect upon 
practical life—upon what men do, and what-they forbear to do, 
what they love and. what they hate, what they think of them- 
selves and of one another; that, whether we realize it or not, 
these two beliefs are implied in all the special praise men give to 
self-sacrifice, to heroism, to purity of heart, and in the special 
value they attach to the chastity of their wives and daughters. 
Without these two beliefs, I propose to show that vice under 
sanitary conditions ceases to be vice ; that without them there can 
be no standard by which the quality of pleasures can be tested ; 
that truth as truth, and virtue as virtue, cease to be in any. way 
admirable; that, in short, the whole complexion of life will 
change, all our‘notions of life be turned upside down; and that 
those who deny this fact or try to conceal it from us are guilty 
either of unconscious inconsistency or unconscious fraud. And this 
is an inconsistency and fraud that it is now of the utmost im- 
portance to expose and bring home to the mind of every one, 
both for the benefit of those who unconsciously practise it and of 
those who are unconsciously duped by it. The world must not be 
tricked into accepting premisses the only logical results of which 
it is resolved to repudiate. > 

Let us remember then that the world, at present, is still pretty 
generally resolved to praise morality, and not to tolerate any one 
who would preach it down: and let us inquire a little into the 
real meaning of this praise as understood by the world at 
large. 
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This praise is complex. It implies, or it may imply, two distinct 
things, one of these being applicable to much besides morality ; 
the other being applicable to morality only. The first of these 
meanings it will be well to examine and put aside before we go on 
to the second and more important one.’ In the first place then, 
when we praise morality we may mean simply that we see in 
good actions the same general tendency to alleviate pain and to 
distribute comfort that we see in good drainage, railways, sanitary 
legislation, or steam threshing-machines. It is a good action, for 
instance, to help one’s neighbours. A good man will not rob, or 
murder, or disturb the general harmony. But let us remember 
that when we praise morality as utility, we do not praise it as 
morality. It is not an end in itself, it is not a good in itself. It is 
simply the perfect adjustment of all the. wheels of the great human 
mill. No mill, however, is perfectly adjusted only for the sake of 
going, or goes only for the sake of being perfectly adjusted ; but it 
goes and is adjusted for the sake of some definite work, in reference 
to which alone we praise or blame it. In the case of the human 
mill, this work is to produce happiness. Now happiness is of 
various kinds, and it is the wisdom of the human race to choose 
the greatest, and to adjust itself with a view to producing this; 
and this greatest happiness, the unbelieving moralist tells us, is 
virtue, or morality.: Morality then, though it may include utility 
accidentally, is something quite beyond it essentially. Things are 
useful because they lead to what is good, they are not good 
because they are useful. . What then is this good, this morality, 
that is to be its own end and its own reward? The answer most 
readily. given to this by unbelievers is, benevolence. -Benevo- 
lence, we hear it said, is the one real virtue—the root of all the 
highest Christian virtues—and the world will go on practising 
these latter with renewed vigour if it will only recognize the former 
as their parent, and see what real happiness it brings to us. But 
this is evidently not all. We have evidently not here the whole 
secret. For let us consider this. In the unbeliever’s Utopia, each 
man’s happiness is bound up in-the happiness of all the rest. All 
mankind are made one by the -fusing power of benevolence. 
Benevolence, however, means simply the wishing that our neigh- 
bours wéré happy, the helping to make them so, and the being 
glad that they are so. But happiness must plainly be something 
besides benevolence ; else if I know that a man’s highest happiness 
is in knowing that others are happy, all I shall try to procure 
` for others is the knowledge that Iam happy; and thus the Utopian 

happiness would find a perfectly complete expression in the some- . 
. what homely formula, “I am so glad that you are glad that I am 
glad.” But this clearly is wot enough. All this gladness must be 
about something besides itself. Our good wishes for our neigh- 
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bours must have some further content than that they shall wish us 
well in return. 

Benevolence, then, must be based on some source of gladness 
besides itself. Of such sources there is a great variety. There is 
a variety of kinds of happiness which the human race united by 
benevolence may conceivably seek for and attain to in perfect 
harmony. It is quite conceivable too that great masses of men 
might harmoniously agree to differ, each seeking its own happi- 
ness and bidding the rest a hearty welcome to theirs. Now 
amongst all these possible consummations, morality steps in and 
authoritatively orders us to aim only at one. One of these, it 
implies, is essentially better than the others, and we must go on 
believing this, even though we fail to see it. It is, indeed, better 
for humanity to go on aiming at a high state, even though it 
could never be realized, than at alow state that certainly could 
be. This is what morality implies. This is what we assent to 
and assert when we praise morality. Thisis what is meant by the 
moral language of all those thinkers with whom I have now to 
deal. The language of Professor Clifford and Professor Tyndall 
evidently shows this. See, for instance, the way in which they 
speak of Truth. It is our one sacred duty at all costs to stick to 
this: For Truth’s sake all humanity, if needs be, must be plunged 
in gloom. It is, to borrow Mills phrase, a truer progress with 
them to bring humanity to the state of a discontented Socrates 
than to that of a contented pig. 

Now why should this beso? Why should we seek for virtue even 
though accompanied by the keenest pains, in preference to lower 
pleasures even though unaccompanied by any pains at all? On 
what firm rock do we found this theory which we may be sure the 
rains and floods of the general passions of the world will descend 
and beat against? Believer and unbeliever, up to a certain point, 
make the same answer. They say—and it is the only thing 
possible to be said—that for some reason or other the happiness 
produced by virtue is so great and of such a kind, that no man 
can once have known it and not acknowledge that, no matter 
what he pays for it, he is a gainer by the bargain. It is the 
nature of man with his eyes open, to prefer virtue to vice, just as 
it is the nature of man to prefer life to death, sweet to‘ bitter, food 
to famine. Here the unbeliever stops. He has nothing more to 
tell us. To take, as the simplest instance, the pursuit of truth, this 
brings us, says the unbeliever, an inward sense of gladness, which 
is an end in itself, which it is our nature to recognize as such, and. 
which defies further analysis. This it is which the higher Bene- 
volence wishes for others, and rejoices in knowing they possess ; 
and we come in this to a simple fact of consciousness. There we 
end. 
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Here, I propose to show, lies the great flaw in the position of 
the unbelievers. I propose to show that the sense of gladness 
in question is not a simple sense; that it does not defy farther 
analysis; but that on the contrary, those very beliefs are implicit 
in it which it is the essential symbol of the unbelievers to deny. 
And if this can be satisfactorily established, it will follow that to 
deny these beliefs is to deny morality; to doubt them is to make 
it doubtful. i 

First, then, let us examine more closely the general charac- 
teristics of this morality, the following of which at all costs is to 
bring to us our highest gladness. I begin with its inwardness. 
By calling it inward, I mean that it resides essentially not in 
action, but in motives to action; in the will, not in the deed; not 
in what we actually do, but in what we actually endeavour to do. 
What defiles a man is that which comes out of his heart—evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries. The thoughts might never find 
utterance in a word, the murders and adulteries might never be 
fulfilled in act; and yet if a man were restrained not by his own 
will but only by outer circumstances, his immorality would be 
just the same. And as with vice, so with virtue. That in like 
manner proceeds out of the heart. “The gladness of true 
heroism,” again to turn to Professor Tyndall, “ visits the heart of 
him who is really competent to say, ‘I covet truth?” It is not 
the objective attainment of truth that makes the heroism. It is 
the subjective desire; the subjective resolution. The réìos of 
morality, for the believer and unbeliever alike, is a certain inward 
state of the heart—a state which will, of necessity, if possible 
express itself in action, but whose excellence is not to be measured 
by the success of that expression. In the heart then is the battle- 
ground of good and evil; and the great event of each man’s life 
is the issue of the struggle between these. , 

And this leads me to a second point. For the language used 
on all hands respecting this struggle, implies that its issue is of an 
importance great out of all proportion to our own consciousness 
of the results of it. It is implied that though a man be quite 
ignorant of the state of his own heart, and though no one else 
can so much as guess at it, what that state is, is of great and 
peculiar moment. If this were not so, if the importance of our 
inner state had reference only to our own feelings about it, self- 
deception would be as good as virtue. To think we were bene- 
volent would be as good as to be benevolent. We might have 
all the pleasures of morality, and none of its inconveniences; for 
there are many men, to use Mr. Tennyson’s phrase, who are so 
false that they take themselves for true. And yet such men, 
though they deceive all the world as well as themselves, are to be 
called by the moralist moral failures; their life will seem to him, 
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in the profoundest sense, a tragedy. It is for this reason that, at 
present at least, so high a value is set upon feminine purity, and 
that we-are accustomed to call the woman ruined who has lost it. 
The outer harm done may not be great, and may lead to no ill 
worldly consequences. The harm is all within. The real tragedy 
is enacted in the soul itself. And even here it may not be recog- 
nized. The act in question may lead to no remorse. This how- 
ever does not make the case better, but worse; and any father or 
husband would recognize this, who was more professedly careless 
about all moral matters altogether. It would not, for instance, 
console a moral unbeliever for his daughter’s seduction, to know 
that the matter was hushed up, and that it gave the lady herself 
no concern whatever. It is implied in the language of all who 
profess to regard morality, that whether the guilty person be 
conscious or no of any remorse or sorrow, the same harm has been 
done by what we call guilt. 

There is, however, a very large part of the world that, what- 
ever it professes, really sets upon morality no practical value. If 
it has ever realized what morality is at all, it has done so only 
partially; it has been more impressed with its drawbacks than with 
its attractions, and it becomes practically the happier and the 
more contented the more it forgets the very idea of virtue. But 
let the vicious be as happy as possible, it is implied in the moral 
language of all of us, that they have no right to be thus happy, 
and that if they choose to be so, it will in some way or other be 
worse for them. And if this be so, our language implies farther 
that there is some standard by which happiness is to be measured 
beyond its completeness and beyond our individual desire for it. 
That standard is something absolute, beyond and above the taste 
of any single man or any body of men. It is a standard to which 
the human race can be authoritatively ordered to conform, or be 
derided, despised, and hated if it refuse to do so. It is implied that 
those who find their happiness in virtue have a right to force 
. everybody else to do the same. Unless we believed this, there 
could be no such thing as moral earnestness in the propagation of 
any system. There could, indeed, be no such thing as propagan- 
dism at all. Ifa man preferred to be a contented pig instead of a 
discontented Socrates, we should have no reason for thinking him 
wrong ; even did we think so, we should have no motive for telling 
him so; even if we told him, we should have no means of con- ` 
vincing him, 

Those then who speak of morality as a standard of action, and 
urge it on a listless world, who talk of things being noble 
and sacred and heroic, who hold the problem of existence to 
be a solemn one, and the life of Christ an incomparable one, 
who call one way of living mean and base and hateful, and 
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another way of iad great and‘ blessed and admirable—those, 
I say, who use such language as this, imply of morality (at least 
to the world at present) three things: first, that its essence is 
inward, in the heart of man ; secondly, that its importance is in- 
calculable, and its attainment the great end of life ; thirdly, that its 
standard is something absolute, and not in the competence of any 
man or of all men to alter or abolish. That this is true may be 
very easily seen. Deny any one of these three propositions about 
morality, say that its essence is in the outer act, not in the inward 
state; that its importance is small and second to many other 
things ; that its standard is not absolute, but varies according 
to individual taste; and morality becomes at once impossible to 
preach and not worth preaching. 

Now for all these characteristics of morality, its inwardness, its 
importance, and its absolute character, the believer can give a 
perfectly satisfactory account. And first, as to its importance. 
Here it may certainly be said that the believer cuts ‘the knot 
instead of untying it. But at all events he gets rid of it; and in 
this way. He confesses freely that the importance of morality, 
‘the significance of virtue, is a thing that cannot, in our present 
state, be explained or known fully by us. It can be divined and. 
augured only. It is a thing that passes understanding. It 
belongs to that-great mystery of existence that can never be 
entered by logic or ‘experimental science. For it’ is part of the 
believers creed that there’are things—and these the most im- 
portant of all things—that do pass understanding, and that our 
philosophers cannot so’ much as dream of. He would, however, 
gain nothing by simply postulating a mystery—an unknowable. 
This must be so far knowable that he knows its connection with 
himself: he must know, too, that if this connection is to have 
much influence on him, it is to be not merely temporary, but per- 
petual and ‘indissoluble. Such a connection he finds in his two 
distinctive doctrines—the existence of a personal God, which 
gives him the connection, and his own personal immortality, which 
perpetuates it. Thus the believer has an eye ever upon him. He 
is in constant relationship to a conscious omnipotent Being, in 
whose’ likeness he is in some sort formed, and to which he is in 
some soft kin. To none of his actions is this Being indifferent. 
With this Being his relations for good or evil will never cease ; 
and though he may not perceive their true nature now, some day 
or other his eyes will be opened to them. 

The objectivity of the moral standard is explained in the same 
way. It is God’s will, not man’s immediate happiness ; and yet 
to this will, as soon as we discover it (whether by natural or 
supernatural means), the God-like part of our nature at once 
responds, and at once acknowledges it as eternal and divine, 
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although we can give no logical reasons for such acknowledg- 
ment. 

By the light, too, of these same beliefs the inwardness of man’s 
morality assumes an explicable meaning. Man’s primary duty is 
towards God; his secondary duty is towards his brother-men. 
It is only from the filial relation that the fraternal springs. Morality 
then is choiceworthy in the believers eyes, as the conforming of 
his own inward self, so far as is possible, to what God wills—a 
God who reads the heart, and who cannot be deceived. And the 
believers gladness in the highest moral actions-springs, not from 
the consciousness of what he does, but of the reasons why he does 
it—reasons that reach far away beyond the earth and its destinies, 
and connect him with some infinite and holy mystery. 

Thus can the believer give a sufficient account (be it true or no) 
both of the conceptions he. has formed of morality, and of the 
value that he sets upon it. Let us turn now to the unbeliever, 
and consider his position. He professes, let us remember, to con- 
ceive of morality in the same way, and to set upon it the same 
value. Let us see how far, if he be consistent, his premisses will 
permit him to do this. These premisses—those by which he is dis- 
tinguished as an unbeliever—are two great denials: there is no 
personal God ; there is no personal immortality. Let us consider 
a few of the direct results of these. 

In the first place, they at once confine all the life, all the 
existence in fact with which we, as conscious beings, can have the 
least moral connection, to the surface of this earth, and to the 
limited length of time for which life and consciousness can exist 
upon it. When the individual dies, he can only be said to live by 
metaphor, in the results of his outward actions, When the race 
dies, in no thinkable way can we say that it will live at all. 
Everything will then be as though it never had been. What- 
ever humanity may have done before its end arrives, however 
high it may have raised itself, however low it may have sunk 
itself, 


«The event 
Will trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With its success surcease.” 


+ 
All the vice of the world and all its virtue, all its pleasures and 
all its pains, will have effected nothing. They will all have faded 
like an unsubstantial pageant, and left not a wrack behind. 

Here then at once the importance of morality ceases to be in- 
calculable. Itis confined within very narrow limitations of space 
and time; and is to be tested only by the aggregate amount of 
happiness which can be realized within these limitations. It is no 
longer a thing which we can talk vaguely about, or to which any 
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sounding, but indefinite phrases, will be applicable. We can no 
longer say either to the individual or to the race— 


“ Choose well, and your choice is 
Brief, but yet endless.” 


We can only say that it is brief, and that in a very little while 
what it was will be no matter. 

Still within these limits, it may dertainly be said that it is a 
great thing for us to be happy; and, if it be true that virtue brings 
the greatest happiness, then it is man’s greatest achievement to be 
virtuous. When, however, we say that the greatest happiness 
proceeds from virtue, we may mean two things. We may mean 
that as a matter of fact men, as a rule, give a full assent to 
this, and act accordingly. Or we may mean—indeed, if the 
saying has any meaning at all, we must mean—that they would 
give a full assent, and act accordingly, could their present state of 
mind be entirely changed, and their eyes opened which are now 
fast closed. But virtue, as we have already seen, is essentially an 
inward state of the heart ; and, as we have already seen, the heart 
of each man is, on the unbelievers showing, an absolute solitude, 
to which no one else can gain admission but by his wish and by 
his assistance—indeed, to the larger part of which no one else can 
ever gain admission at all. In the recesses of his own soul each 
man is as much alone as though he were the only conscious thing in 
the whole universe. No one shall inquire into his inward thoughts, 
much less shall any one judge him for them. To no one except 
himself can he be in any way answerable for them. How, then, 
can it ever be possible for any power to establish itself in a man’s , 
soul against his will—to force him against his will to choose one 
inward state rather than another? A man might give me reason 
to believe that his whole inner self was what I should be pleased 
to calla chaos of bestial corruption, did I speak as a believer; but 
were we both unbelievers, these words on my part would convey 
no sense of reproach. All I could: tell him was that I thought I 
was made happier by virtue than he was by vice, and I could 
probably present to him some image of what I meant by virtue, 
and what was the happiness it gaveme. But if, having compared 
his and my happiness as well as he could, he still liked his own 
better, what right could I have to complain? Or if I complained, 
what remedy could I bave? I could no more talk the man who 
did not like virtue into liking it, than I could talk a man into 
liking olives or caviare ; nor would it be possible to convince him, 
or logically to convince myself; that my taste was in any objective 
way better than his, 

Here then are three simple and absolutely necessary results of 
unbelief, as affecting our views of morality. 
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In the first place, the difference between sight and wrong is 
strictly limited in importance, and a time will come when it will 
be absolutely at an end. 

In the second place, this difference—such as it is—is measured 
only by the conscious pains and pleasures given rise to in the 
inward hearts of each of us. 

In the third place, virtue as virtue cannot be enforced. It can 
be recommended only, and recommended for no other reason 
than that those who have tried it like it better than anything else, 
and on the assumption that all who can be persuaded to try it 
will think the same. But if our recommendation be not taken— 
if a man or any body of men prefer deliberately the lowest forms 
of vice to the highest virtue, no other emotion can be justified on 
our part than a sympathetic sorrow for them as losing a certain 
amount of pleasure. 

The whole moral creed then of the unbelievers must, on their 
own showing, amount to this. Virtue is its own reward. © Those 
that do not realize this secret are less happy in this short life than 
they might be. Benevolence, being a great element in virtuous 
happiness, as it is in other kinds as well, the virtuous man will 
wish every one to enjoy the happiness of virtue, and will therefore 
endeavour to recommend it to the world at large, just as a man, 
if he is eating something nice, will, if there be plenty of it, ask 
those about him to eat with him, and increase his enjoyment by 
their responsive sympathy. The whole question turns on this: 
Is virtue really its own reward? and, if it be so, can it be shown 
to be so to those who do not of their own accord perceive it? 

I will dispose of this latter question first. We have already seen 
that the unbeliever must, if he will be consistent, at once relinquish 
all right to order men to be virtuous, and confine himself to per- 
suasively recommending them to be so. This he can only do by 
appealing to something that is general in the hearts of men, 
whether their tastes be virtuous or vicious, low or high; that 
something is benevolence. Even the most selfish of men do not 
like to think they are causing pain; nay, there is rather a tendency 
in them to be pleased in causing pleasure. This it is that the 
unbelieving moralist works on. He enlarges on the pleasure of 
doing good to others, and the pain of doing evil to them; he tries 
to inflame our hearts with the grand conception of progress, and 

` the splendid destinies in store for future generations, and he bids 
us seek our happiness in consciously working for the sake of these, 
and if necessary dying for them. But all this talk about progress, 
and the future of our race, is really only begging the question, 
not answering it. Ifthe human race is never to get better, pro- 
gress is a delusion, and there is no use in working for it. If the 
human race is to get better, if it is ever to attain perfection, or if 
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it is even to get near perfection, tlien we want to know what this 
perfection is. To put what we are to work for into a remote and 
ever-receding future is simply to go on getting a bill renewed, 
which some day or other we must be, called to pay. It is simply 
postponing the difficulty, not meeting it. What we want to 
know is this: In the unbelievers Utopia, in that “better and 
above all that happier state of existence ” which Mill dreamed of, 
how will it be able to be established that virtue is better than 
vice? For there, be it. remembered, all the useful functions of 
virtue, which it shares in common with far-sighted vice, will be 
secured completely by a perfect government or by some other 
means. No one will want for any external blessings, no one will 
do violence to the will of his neighbour. How then, in such a 
state, is it conceivable that a man who has a taste for one kind 
of happiness should be able to recommend it to another who 
was quite content with his own, and was unwilling’ to have his 
natural ways disturbed? How could it be said that there was 
any good fora man except to get what he wanted, no matter 
what that might be? How could the Socrates in the Utopia 
make out that he was objectively better off than the pig? Even 
if he were contented, he could not prove that his case was better. 
If he were discontented, he would find it hard to prove that it - 
was not worse. Indeed, so far as chance of recommending their 
tastes goes, the vicious in such a state, it seems, would be better 
off than the virtuous; for most men have in them a fair alloy of 
what we call the lower nature, whilst very many of them have 
very little of what we call the higher. It is evident.then. that the 
appeal to benevolence, and the conception of humanity and pro- 
gress, can do nothing towards helping us to recommend virtue as 
virtue, since they might be used equally well to recommend 
vice as vice. Virtue must take its stand upon its own intrinsic 
attractions to the individual, and take its chance of alluring 
whom it can. This, from what we have seen already, is all that 
the unbeliever can logically say. Let us-see now what good, 
logically, he gains by saying that. Let us see, I mean, if logically 
it can be shown that virtue is, on the unbeliever’ s grounds, in any 
sense its own reward. 

Tt will be admitted, I think, that this cannot be better done 
than by considering the case of Christ.- This consideration will 
illustrate two points at once—the extent of the gladness that 
comes to us from benevolence, and the’ extent of the glad- 
ness that comes to us from single-hearted devotion to ‘truth. 
For Christs sacrifice: of Himself was of a double nature. It 
was on -the ‘one side a witness to the Truth, on the other an 
example anda service -to the human race. Thus to His own 
mind the highest virtue and -the highest utility seemed to be 
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united in this single act. And yet, did this act seem to Him to 
be for its own sake choiceworthy? Was it one which His own 
will, and His own will alone, would have prompted Him to con- 
summate? We know quite well it was not. This act of highest 
utility and highest virtue did not bring its own reward to the 
great type of moral excellence. On the contrary, we know 
that He shrank from it in horror, and prayed in an agony that 
“this cup” might be removed from Him. The only thing that 
stayed Him up was the consciousness of the connection of His 
own inmost self, His own inmost will, with some power above 
and beyond Himself; and this consciousness, let us reinember 
also, was based on faith, not on sight. He could not see, in the 
moment of His agony, that His Fathers will was good. He 
could only believe that it was, and, in this strong belief, bow 
His own will to it and accomplish it. Here then are two plain, 
two all-important facts. Had Christ, as a man, not been a believer, 
He would not have thought it for His happiness to be crucified for 
the sake of showing others the truth; and, secondly, He would 
not have thought the truth, as the truth, a thing worth showing 
them. If such, then, was the case with Christ, can we suppose 
that with the mass of men it will differ for the better? Will they 
be more devoted to good than He was, or will they love their 
fellows better? i 

It seems, then, from what we have seen, that the unbeliever, if 
he will be consistent and logical—and the very justification of his 
unbelief is ia great part its logical consistency—must admit, not 
only that the superiority of virtue over vice is small, that it cannot 
be established to those who do not naturally feel it, and that those 
who do feel it can only assert that such happens to be their taste ; 
but they must admit also that this taste is merely a fancy, based 
upon no solid grounds, and liable under certain circumstances to 
be extinguished at any moment. 

Here I must touch upon another important point, which out of 
justice to the believer and unbeliever alike must not be for- 
gotten. When the unbelievers praise morality, or describe their 
religious emotions, I am not meaning to imply, when I say these 
praises and emotions are logically unjustifiable, that those who | 
so volubly express them are in any way insincere. Their feel- 
ings are no doubt deep and genuine, their moral instincts most 
true and sound. But granting all this to be so, I only say that 
their moral life disproves their intellectual theory, and is based 
upon the very foundation which they are using all their ener- 
gies to undermine. It is often argued in the present day that 
morals can have no connection with religious belief, because 
many men have notoriously got rid of the latter, and notoriously 
retained the former. But this argument from experience is 
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utterly fallacious. The fact I admit freely; but it is explained 
with the utmost ease. Nearly all feelings, tastes, and practices 
outlive, like flowers and leaves, the roots from which they spring. 
How long, for instance, did we build our railway carriages in the 
shape of coaches! And to this day we wear two buttons at our 
coat-tails, which at first only found their place there that the 
sword-belt might be fastened to them. So itis with morality. All 
the moral feelings at present afloat in the world depend, as I have 
already shown, on the primary doctrines of religion; but that the 
former would outlive the latter is nothing more than we should 
naturally expect—just as water may go on boiling after it is taken. 
off the fire, as flowers keep their scent:and colour after we have 
plucked them, or as a tree whose roots have been cut may yet 
put out green leaves for one spring more. But a time must 
come when all this will be over, and when the true effects of 
what has been done will begin to show themselves. Nor can 
there be any reason brought forward to show why, if the creed of 
unbelief was once fully assented to by the world, all morality—a 
thing always attended by some pain and struggle—would not 
gradually wither away, and give place to a more or less successful 
secking after pleasure, no matter of what kind, so that it should 
entirely depend on the taste of our posterity whether the earth, 
in its ideally perfect state, would be an Eden ora Capri. This, . 
if the unbeliever would be logical, were surely a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. Belief and the painful struggles attendant 
on it would then appear simply in the light of a disease, which 
should be jealously guarded against by all whose sympathies were 
pained by the pain of others. The notion that one kind of 
pleasure could be intrinsically and apart from its degree better 
than others, would indeed appear simply as a monomania; and 
the disposition to strive painfully after an unattainable standard 
of purity or unselfishness, disturbing and saddening a whole life 
as it would, would be regarded by the unbeliever (if I may use the 
metaphor) as a possession by a devil, rather than the inspiration of 
a Holy Spirit. 

Further, let us note this, that the cultivation of science and a 
_ wider outlook on humanity, must rather tend to hasten the decom- 
position of morality and to destroy all division of the lower from 
the higher pleasures, than to rétard it; .by destroying gradually, 
as it must, all notions of our own dignity and the importance of 
all things human, and thus depriving us of the vague pride that 
we at present oppose to passion, and the generous enthusiasm by 
which we try to direct it. For, to the eye of the philosophic un- 
believer, the happiness of a million of men is of little more 
importance than the happiness of one or two. The mind has no 
sooner soared to the height whence humanity is seen as a great 
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whole, than it ascends a little higher, and sees that whole as a 
very little one. A thousand years then, in our sight, become 
as yesterday.’ They are passed liké a watch in the night. A 
generation is no more than a man; a thousand generations 
no more than one. The grandeur of humanity is a concep- 
tion that is no logical halting-place; for we cannot tié our 
imagination like a kite, so that it may keep just at the height 
from which humanity looks grand. Indeed, the farther our 
scientific researches extend, the more will our own littleness, 
and‘ the futility of scientific research, be brought home to us. 
If man be inconceivably great as connected with the universe, 
he is surely inconceivably little as disconnected from it; and 
if there be no supreme mind, no all-embracing, all-sustaining 
personality, any such connection must be either a truism or a 
pathetic fallacy. The littleness of all the things of men as 
compared with the things of God is a believers commonplace—a 
commonplace, too, with which the unbelievers find special fault. 
But if humanity be small when compared with an infinite God 
that cares for it, it is surely far smaller when compared with 
an infinite universe that does not care for it at all. It has been 
said that an astronomer must be mad who is not devout to God. 
Surely the astronomer is still more mad who, if he have no God, 
is devout to man. 

Thus much at any rate is quite clear, that by no conceivable 
device can virtue, as virtue, have any place in thg unbelievers 
system. Pleasure that pleases in the long run, no matter of 
what kind it be, is the only thing that he has any ground for 
praising; and if he use any phraseology that implies that anything 
else is praiseworthy, he is doing what on bis own ground is dele- 
terious, on the believer’s ground is fraudulent, and what is on every 
ground inconsistent. It will be well, then, for the world at large 
to remember this, and to remember too that it is not an opinion 
only, but a demonstrable fact, which may indeed be dexterously 
concealed, but which can never be contradicted, that whenever an 
unbeliever makes use of any ethical language, whenever he calls: 
one thing nobler than another, ‘or whenever he calls anything 
holy or high or sacred, whenever he speaks of reverence as a 
thing to cultivate, or implies that moral elevation is a thing that. 
can be distinguished from moral degradation,—whenever, in fact, 
he implies that there is anything desirable beyond the greatest 
gratification of whatever happen to be our strongest wishes, or 
that by our faults we can lose anything but so much’ passing 
happiness,—it will be well, I say, for the world to remember then 
that all this language is simply on the unbeliever’s part so much 
contradiction or deception of himself, or else a fraudulent attempt 
to deceive us. If the latter be the case, we shall not think much 
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of him as the apostle of truth ; if the former, we shall not think 
much of him as an expounder of the mystery of life. The believer 
does not desire his opponent to relinquish his moral instincts, 
-but to confess that if he keeps them he must discard his unbelief. 
In that case let him admit that his physical science, though it 
may have taken him through the whole universe, yet has not as 
much as shed a glimmer of light on one entire side of his life. 
Let him confess that in his journeyings through the stars he has 


“ Many a knot unravelled by the road, 
But not the master-knot of human fate.” d 


Or else, if he will not admit this, but will confine all our cares to 
this life and to this earth, let him honestly and boldly avow the 
only creed that can logically be bis, and let him trust it to its own 
merits to find acceptance amongst men. Let him give not to the 
individual only, but to the whole human race also, the same 
counsel that a scientific philosopher long ago gave, and which is, 
as I have already shown, the only counsel that scientific philosophy 
can yield— 
“ Come fill the cup, and in the fire of spring 
Your winter garments of repentance fling. 


The bird of time has but a little way 
To flutter, and the bird is on the wing.” 


W. H. MALLOCK. 





THE HISTORY, FUNCTIONS, AND PROSPECTS OF 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


T is said to be a fine sight to see a brave man struggling with 
adversity. It is a finer to watch a whole class of men 
engaged in thesame task. This is what the working men of this 
country have been doing for nearly a century; with how much 
success the present paper will endeavour to show. 

The materials are wanting from which a connected history of 
the Friendly Society movement from its beginning could be com- 
piled.- The vast number of societies now existing are in many 
cases the successors of others which have long since vanished, 
leaving no trace behind them. But the history of the legislation 
which has taken place during the last eighty years supplies much 
valuable information on the subject of the societies themselves, 
and is, therefore, worthy of notice. 

Parliament has from the first adopted the principle of non-inter- 
ference. Legislation has throughout been only permissive, so that 
Sir Stafford Northcote, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
has only acted up to the traditions of the past in refusing to 
employ compulsion, in any form, in his Bill of 1875. The two 
main principles of all Friendly Societies were recognized in the 
first Act on this subject, which became law in the year 1793. 
That Act recites first the advantage and “happiness” to be derived 
from funds for the mutual relief and maintenance of members in 
sickness, old age, and infirmity, and next alludes to the diminution 
of the public burdens which would ensue. The powers given by 
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this Act were very slight; no more than permission to appoint 
committees which should, make rules and impose fines upon the 
members. The privileges granted were exemption from the 
heavy stamp duties of those days, summary legal remedies against 

. Officers of the societies or against members, a preferential right 
against the estates of deceased office-bearers, binding arbitration, 

, and the power of suing and being sued. It is astonishing to find 

how very little the status of Friendly Societies has changed from 

that which was assigned to them by this Act of 1793. The 
system of registration then adopted was local, instead of ae 
central as now, the rules of each society registering itself being : 
deposited with the clerks of the peace. Registration was, how- 

ever, as it has remained, voluntary. 

The principles of equality and the sense of chafing under class 
privileges of which the working classes of Europe became con- 
scious in the latter part of the eighteenth century showed their 
influence in many ways, but in none more distinctly than in the 
initiation and rapid progréss of the Friendly Society movement. : 
The wage-earning classes felt acutely the insufficiency .of. the 
remuneration which they received for their labour, and the degra- 
dation to which they had to submit in having the balance due 
to them doled out in the form of favours from the Poorlaw. By 
the establishment of Friendly Societies of their own, they aspired 
to emancipate themselves from the debasing influence of that law ; 
whilst, at the same time, they placed themselves in a better posi- 
tion to negotiate an improvement in.their earnings, It is not, 
therefore, surprising to find that in the year 1802, or nine years 
after the first legislation on the subject. in this country, no fewer 
than: 9,672 Benefit Societies had been returned to Parliament. In 
1815 the members of these existing societies reached the very 
` astonishing number of 925,429. Of late years a considerable pro- 
portion of benefit clubs remain unregistered, that is to say, they 
prefer complete independence, neither receiving the advantages 
nor submitting to the restrictions arising from connection with the 
Government; butit is probable that at the commencement of the 
century there were few, if any, such societies in existence. Now 
as the population of England and Wales in 1815 was under eleven 
millions, one person in twelve was a member of a benefit club. In 
1872, the population had rather more than doubled, whilst the 
members of registered societies were just twice as numerous. 
It is, however, supposed that there may be now about half as many 
members of unregistered clubs as there are of the other class; 
so that, on the whole, the movement has gained some ground. 
Yet it is very far from satisfactory to find that the legislation of 
sixty years has had so little effect in stimulating a thoroughly 
healthy effort of the working classes to. improve their own posi- 
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tion. The figures quoted show, first, that membership ina benefit 
club is still the exception rather than the rule with the working 
classes, and secondly, that the advantage of supervision by, and 
connection with, the Government, is viewed with increasing in- 
difference, On the latter point more will presently be said. 

An Act was passed in 1819, which attempted an extremely 
important change in the whole system of legislation. The first 
Act had required that the rules of societies should be exhibited to 

justices in Quarter Sessions; but these were now no longer 

j permitted to confirm them until it should appear that the tables 

of payments and benefits had been “approved by two persons at 

the least, known to be professional actuaries or persons skilled in 

calculation, as fit and proper, according to the most correct 
calculation of which the nature of the case will admit.” 

But this provision, founded as it evidently is upon common 
sense and justice, came too early. There were no sufficient data 
in existence on which to found proper tables, nor was the profes- 
sion of the actuary yet defined. The provision of the Act of 
1819, just quoted, thus became a dead letter, for magistrates were 
compelled to accept the signature of utterly incapable persons, of 
any one, in fact, who chose to claim the title of accountant or 
actuary. Itis often alleged in the present day that the effort to 
establish by law a compulsory scale of payments and benefits has 
been tried and failed. If the experiment were repeated now, the 
result might be very different, for our knowledge of the subject 
-has made great progress in more than half a century. Already, in 
1825, the possibility of investigating and calculating the recur- 
rence of sickness was.discussed before a Committee of the House 
of Commons. Although their report negatived the proposal of a 
Parliamentary enactment of tables, certain scales both for sick- 
ness, death, and superannuation allowances were confidently 
recommended. Moreover, skilled actuaries, to be named by the 
commissioners, were to examine and certify the tables of registered 
societies, and to make such observations and suggestions as might 
be thought useful. In those days the principle of mutual in- 
surance against the ills of life was not yet fully established, as 
may be seen from an allusion by the Committee to “the opinion 
which some persons entertain, hostile to the formation of any 
common fund by contribution among the lower classes, and the 
preference given to individual savings.” It was shown, in opposi- 
tion to this view, that savings banks could not do the work of 
Friendly Societies, the purposes for which the latter are established 
being highly beneficial to the people and the State. It was 
well that a Committee of the Legislature should point out the 
innocence, as well as the usefulness, of such institutions; for in 
those days Friendly Societies, set up and supported by working 
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men, suggested to many the same kind of revolutionary com- 
munism as is now supposed to be inherent in Trades Unions in 
the minds of not a few timid Conservatives. This Committee was 
re-appointed two years later (1827), and urgently. recommended 
that societies should be established on a large scale. 

The Act of 1829 marks the transition from local to central 
registration. The barrister whose business it was to certify the 
rules of savings banks was to perform the same office for those of 
Friendly Societies. But the magistrates in Quarter Sessions e 
held the supreme power, and were required, before confirmation, 
to satisfy themselves that the tables of each society claiming 
registration might be adopted with safety to all parties concerned, 
The Legislature clung to the idea which the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has declared to be not feasible, that it was the 
duty of the State to protect members of Friendly Societies by 
insisting on the adoption of such scales of payments and benefits 
as would secure the objects of the existence of such associations. 
Benefit clubs were now required to make annual statements con- 
cerning their funds to their members—in other words, to establish 
an annual audit; and the present quinquennial valuation of assets 
and liabilities was foreshadowed in a compulsory return of sick- 
ness and mortality to be made every five years on a prescribed 
form to the clerks of the peace. In the Act of 1834 “nominees” 
were for the first time included among the persons who could 
enjoy the benefits of Friendly Societies; and registration was 
still further centralized. Complete centralization was established 
in 1846, when the office of Registrar of Friendly Societies was 
created. 

This Act (9 & 10 Vict., cap. 27) was in many ways an impor- 
tant one. While the field of Friendly Society purposes was 
widened in several directions, children under six could no longer 
be insured, and separate accounts were to be kept of each par- 
ticular benefit. The last point is one of special interest when the 
funds of one or more great Friendly Societies are employed, as 
in the case of the recent Erith strike, for strictly Trades Union 
purposes. The quinquennial returns were to be sent in as before, 
and together with them a copy of the assets and liabilities of the 
society. Yet, however insecure a state of things such returns 
might disclose, the benefits of-registration were not;to be with- 
drawn. Among other points in the same Act, affiliated societies 
were for the first time legally recognized. 

A Committee of the Lords sat in 1848, and drew up a very de- 
sponding report.on the subject. The thirteen Acts which had 
become law since 1793, had failed to produce the desired effects, 
and further legislation was urgently needed. Small societies 
could not meet any accidental pressure; an unhealthy season 
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made them bankrupt. What clergyman or magistrate could not 
tell a dozeri stories of the wretchedness caused during the last 
half-century by reliance on such rotten associations as these? If 
the subject is: dismissed in a sentence, it is only because it is useless 
to harrow the feelings of the reader by tales of human misery 
perbaps unsurpassed in the history of the world—tales in which 
starvation, division of families, and the workhouse, fall to the lot 
of those who had pinched themselves for a weary lifetime in order 

rocure a small share of comfort and peace in the end. Mr. Tidd 
Pratt, the registrar, assured the Committee that the funds of such 
associations were often wasted at a public-house, that the contri- 
butions were spent in dinners, and that the rules, although regis- 
tered and certified, were not enforced. Yet then, as now, these 
so-called Friendly Societies continued to hold the Government 
certificate of registration, and by its possession to impose—no 
other word can fairly be used—upon the public. Large societies, 
on the other hand, increased and flourished, causing apprehensions 
in the minds of the members of the Committee of the Lords, 
because they possessed great power and considerable wealth, and 
because of the employment of secret signs, the circulation of 
lectures, and the introduction of funeral orations after the burial 
service. These associations were not therefore regarded with 
much favour, and each lodge being looked upon as a separate 
Society, and being required to pay the registration fee, they were 
almost invariably excluded from the benefit of registration. Nor 
did the Committee see its way to a legal adjustment of scales of 
contributions and benefits. 

In 1849 the Lords sent a Bill down to the Commons, as a result 
of the labours of their Committee, which was in-turn referred to 
a Committee of the Lower House. By this time it had appeared 
from the Registrar’s statement, that 14,000 societies had been 
enrolled since 1828, of which he estimated that 12,000 were still 
in existence, besides a still larger number unenrolled. The matter 
was therefore becoming very urgent; the interests concerned were 
more important than’ ever. The Committee declined to recom- 
mend the issue of model tables, or to guarantee assurances. It 
was acknowledged that in the great majority of societies the rate 
of contributions was insufficient to enable them to pay their 
benefits, but the Legislature would not interfere. The Act which 
resulted from the reports of these two Committees was passed in 
1850, and was limited to the case of societies which should not 
assure more than £100 in one sum, £30 per annum annuity, or 20s. 
a week in sickness, nor could more than the funeral expenses, not 
exceeding £3, be paid on the death of a child. An attempt was 
made to divide Friendly Societies into two classes, “certified” 
and “registered;” the tables and rules of the former being 
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certified by an actuary, whilst those of the latter did not pass 
through that process. Affiliated Societies, or branches of Friendly 
Societies, were now put under the protection of the law. 
Nominees were disallowed; the obligation to send in annual 
returns was made more stringent; the settlement of disputes, 
according to the rules of each society, was arranged for; and the 
interest payable to Friendly Societies by the National Debt 
Commissioners was reduced to 2d. per day, or just over 3 per 
cent. per annum. ' 

The next incident to be noticed is the appearance of an abstiAct S 
by the Registrar of the quinquennial returns of sickness and 
mortality, and of the reports of assets and liabilities of Friendly 
Societies in England and Wales during the five years which had 
elapsed since the Act of 1846. This document is remarkable as 
the only one of the kind issued by the English Registrar, in spite 
of the repeated legislation on the very point. It has, however, 
always been found practically impossible to obtain from the 
Societies reliable information and trustworthy returns. 

The Bill of 1854 was passed under the auspices of such men as 
Mr. Sotheron-Estcourt, Chief Baron Pollock, and Baron Alderson. 
Live stock and other property could no longer be insured by 
Friendly Societies, and the principle of nominees was abolished. 
Other changes in the scope of such associations were also made. 
The distinction between registered and certified societies was 
done away with. An insurance in a single sum of £200 could 
be made; and the limitation of sick pay to 20s. was omitted. 
No further legislation of sufficient importance to be noticed 
in a necessarily brief sketch like the present occurred until 
1875.* 

The Act of 1875 was heralded with a vast amount of antici- 
patory laudation, but, in reality did little or nothing to settle the 
difficulties of the question. The subject is treated, as heretofore, 
permissively only; that is to say, registration is not compulsory, 
and many of the provisions of the Act are not enforced by any fine. | 
The direct advantages of obtaining registration are not very con- 
siderable, and include remission of stamp duties—nio longer so 
great a boon as formerly—a priority of claim on the property of 
bankrupt or deceased officials, and the power of suing and being 
sued as a corporation. The general benefits of a Friendly Society 
are confined to members and their near ‘relations, and nominees 
are only allowed to a certain limited extent. Insurances are per- 
mitted on the birth of a members child, or on the death of a 
member, or for the funeral expenses of the husband, wife, or child 
of a member, or for those of the widow of a deceased member. 


* Vide the First Appendix of the Fourth Report of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into Friendly and Benefit Building Societies, 1874, 
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Members on travel in search of employment, or in distressed cir- 
‘cumstances, or in case of shipwreck, or loss, or damage of or to 
boats or nets, are eligible for benefits; and tools can be insured 
against fire up to £15. But it must be remembered that these 
provisions depend entirely upon the rules of the various societies 
and are only legalized; as a matter of fact no society is likely to 
avail itself of them all. Finally, benefits are confined to annuities 
of £50 per annum, and insurances of £200. The Act further 

pplies to Cattle Insurance Societies, Benevolent Societies, and 
Working Men’s Clubs. 

Registration is a singularly simple process; on the deposit of the 
rules of the society, together with the names of the officials, an 
acknowledgment of registration is at once obtained. With the 
single exception that societies granting annuities must have their 
tables certified by a competent actuary, these rules may be, evi- 
dently and on the face of them, insufficient to procure the ends 
for which they profess to'be designed. The only point of impor- 
tance regarding them is that a copy of them must be delivered, on 
demand, to any person, on the payment of a sum not exceeding 
one shilling. i 

The whole principle of the present law is contained in the idea 
that every registered society shall act openly with regard to its 
members and the public. It is no new thing to insist upon an - 
annual audit and a quinquennial valuation; but the present Act 
professes to have turned these two points, which have been 
previously a dead letter, into a reality. .Whether this object has 
been attained, remains to be seen. The valuer, whose business it 
is to estimate the assets and liabilities of a society, or, to use a 
simple word, its solvency, is to be appointed by the society itself. 
Still the returns to be made to the Registrar are very precise, and 
every precaution is taken to render all information concerning the 
affairs of a society easily accessible to all persons interested 
in it. 

The investment clauses of the Act are wide. The funds of 
Friendly Societies may be invested in any “security expressly 
directed by the rules of the society, not being personal security,” 
except to a certain small and well-defined extent. The only 
other point which need now be noticed is the method adopted for 
the settlement of disputes. These must be arranged according to 
the rules of the society, and the decision is binding without 
appeal. Disputes may be referred to the Registrar, but such a 
course is not compulsory.* o 

The persons who ‘are more or less affected by Friendly Society 
legislation in England and Wales alone are probably over four 


* 38 & 39 Vict. e. 60. 
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millions in number. Besides these there are at least as many more 
interested as wives, children, &c., in the promised benefits of these 
societies, making in all eight millions of persons, or one-third of 
the population of the southern portion of the island. The benefits 
received amount annually to two millions. There are at least 
_ 32,000 registered and unregistered societies, the funds of which 
amount to not less than eleven millions sterling.* 

Although it is not possible to trace the history of all these 
societies, it would be unfair to pass from the subject with 
some allusion to that magnificent and independent effort of ‘the 
working classes to better their own condition, known as the 
Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows. By giving a brief account of 
this society it will be seen what co-operation and union can effect 
in this direction. Not that it stands alone among Friendly 
Societies. The Ancient Order of Foresters is second only to it 
in numbers and importance; but the Manchester Unity is in- 
disputably first among all similar associations, and therefore 
deserves closer attention. It counts in round numbers halfa- , 
million of members in Great Britain and Ireland. There are 
4,000 lodges, or separate clubs, all bound together by a common 
interest. These are under the same form of government, and 
dérive their great strength from their mutual reliance upon each 
other. ‘Whilst the business of each lodge is transacted inde- 
pendently, the claim upon the. central “Unity” is never lost as 
long as its laws are adhered to. The great strength of the 
“Unity” consists in the power of levying funds from so large a 
body of persons. But the chief merit of this association lies in its 
determination to set its affairs on a thoroughly sound footing. In 
1871 a valuation of assets and liabilities, similar to that which the 
law now requires from all registered societies, was voluntarily set 
on foot by the Odd Fellows. .This resulted in exhibiting the serious 
deficiency of some £1,850,000. But inasmuch as the total assets 
amounted to nine millions and a-half sterling, the deficit repre- 
sented only about 12 per cent. of the whole; or, in other words, 
the society was in'a position to discharge nearly 90 per cent. of 
its liabilities. This was, of course, very unsatisfactory; but the 
worst being known, only a vigorous effort was required to put a 
going concern like the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows into a 
thoroughly healthy condition, This is being done, as it is 
believed, by THe the contributions and diminishing the 
benefits. 

But if the sondi of the best of the Friendly Societies fos 
been shown to be defective, what must be that of those numerous 
clubs which are both unable and unwilling even to inquire into 


* Fourth Report of Friendly Societies Commission, p. xvi. 
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the true state of their affairs? What can be said of those col- 
lecting societies which draw a large amount of their apparent 
prosperity from the forfeiture of their members’ previous payments 
in a moment of pressure ? What reasonable assurance of success 
for the whole movement is to be found in those weak benefit clubs 
which depend almost wholly upon such an accession of new: and 
young members as they can never expect to acquire ? 

The history of Friendly Societies is instructive as showing the 

went desire of the working classes to provide some store for . 

} themselves beyond what is provided for them by the State. The 

patience they have exhibited in endeavouring to attain their end 
is astonishing. The story of the legislation on the subject for the 
last century is hardly a pleasant one. What has it done for the 
movement? In England there are probably at least 12,000 
Friendly Societies which decline registration, or association, in any 
form, with the State. In Scotland the majority of societies are 
unregistered. In both countries the best societies are e confessedly 
above the need of any legislation whatever. 


IL 


What amount of wages do the working classes of Great Britain 
hold in hand? [Is it likely that they have saved a weeks, a fort- 
nights? They have certainly not got a month’s wages stored up. 
Such at least is the opinion of those who have made a study of 
the question and have collected the results of observations on it 
in their own neighbourhoods. The causes of this want of fore- 
thought and thrift are not far to seek, and will be presently con- 
sidered. In view of the undoubted facts that British working 
men have no hoards on which to fall back, and that it is an 
instinct of human nature to make some provision for the future, it 
is clear that the functions of Friendly Societies will not be difficult 

l to define and describe. 

‘ The office of these associations is to supply the want of saved 
capital in individual cases. Whatever advantages a man could 
expect to derive from the possession of a private reserve fund, a 
stockingful of -guineas,. or a comfortable- balance in a bank; 
should be secured to him by membership in a well-managed and 
firmly-established benefit club. In sickness he should find his 
income, or a fair proportion of it, still going on.. To a reasonable ` 
extent* his society should be prepared to help him when he is out 
of and seeking for work. In old age he should receive a small, 


* To what extent is of conrse an open question. The Manchester Unity encourages 
members out of work to travel im search of it, and assists them with voluntary con- 
tributions, Many societies are allowed by their rules to help their members when “ out 
of work,” and under this head strikes are frequently supported to the great disadvantage 
of the general funds of the club. 
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but certain and sufficient pension. At the birth of a child, or the 
death of a member of his family, the pecuniary claims pertaining 
to such events should be defrayed by his club. At his own death 
the insurance should be sufficient to start his widow in a new 
way of life and give her a chance, at least, of independent exist- 
ence. Of course, the system cannot be expected always to work 
smoothly. There will always be exceptional cases in which 
special and outside help will find room for application. But on 
the whole, the functions of Friendly Societies, as above described, 
will be found sufficient to meet the exigerices of ordinary lives: 

Nor is this system without its advantages. By throwing to- 
gether the contributions of many, all the benefits which are 
derived by individuals from their private hoards become at once 
available for every subscriber to the common fund. Nearly a 
century ago the words “Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité” appeared. to 
preach a new social gospel to the masses. Is it notin co-operation 
and mutual insurance against the ills of life that their realization, 
so long waited for, is to be found? From the moment of 
membership with a Friendly Society the working man becomes 
possessed of all the advantages of property; not, indeed, to the 
extent of setting him free from the necessity of labour, but as 
enabling him to face life with a light heart. Without combination 
he would have to wait for many a weary year before his hoarded 
savings would suffice to do for him what his club does at 
once. 

There is a potent influence at work in this country which mili- 
tates seriously against the universal acceptance of the Friendly 
Society principle. This is to be found in the existence of a State 
system of relief, known as the Poor-law, which does exactly the 
same kind of work as that undertaken by benefit societies. All 
necessity for prudence, forethought, and thrift is abolished by the 
existence of this great institution. The State deliberately steps 
in between a man and his good intentions, and deprecates the 
idea that any portion of his wages should be set aside, either in a 
savings bank or club, for his day of need. As has frequently been 
shown, the working man has.no ihducement whatever to be self- 
denying and thrifty, for, under the’present Poor-law system, “the 
improvident are rewarded and the thrifty sent empty away.’* 
There is no ill incidental:to life against which the State does not 
guarantee a working man. Is he sick? The parish doctor is 
ready to attend him, and the overseers to provide him with every 
necessity and even luxury. Is he old and past work? The 
guardians of the poor will provide him with a comfortable pension 
in the form of out-door relief, or will receive him into a vast 


* Fawcett on Pauperism, p. 34. 
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asylum kept up at the public cost. Is he out of work, or idle ? 
When he has come to the end of his resources, he, being destitute, 
becomes a legal object of relief at the expense of the rate-payers. — 
Thus at every turn of his life he is provided with an excuse for 
neglecting a duty, however obviously that duty may have been 
suggested to him by nature. This is the system with which 
Friendly Societies have to compete. Is it not wonderful that 
they should have made any progress at all in the face of such 
competition ? 

T ~tt may be objected that the action of the Poor-law is in reality 
that of a great benefit club, Surely this is a monstrous error, 
although there may possibly be something to be said in favour 
of such a view. The effect of the Poorlaw is undoubtedly to 
depreciate the value of labour, for the simple reason that emplcyers 
pay away a portion of their capital in the form of poor-rates, and 
thus have less left to assign to the workman in the form of wages. 
But this amount, if added to earnings, would increase the payment 
of labour very slightly ; or, to put the case differently, the amount 
kept back by the employer to pay rates is not so large a sum 
as a working man ought to pay in return for the advantages 
which he can claim from the Poor-law. Nor, as a rule, have the 
recipients of public relief ever been rate-payers, or at least to 
such an extent as to give them an extensive equitable claim on 
public assistance. Thus, then, the right to receive public aid, 
which is now possessed by the working classes, is one founded 
not on equity but on law. Is that law a good one? Its strongest 
condemnation is found in the fact that those classes for whose 
benefit it is kept up are anxious to obviate its necessity by the 
establishment of Friendly Societies. The Poor-laws give a legal 
claim to a benefit to which the recipient has no right. A certain . 
amount of discredit naturally attaches to such relief. This the 
working classes have perceived, and they are therefore anxiously 
bestirring themselves to find some means of escape from the con- 
tamination of public, unearned aid. They believe that they have 
found what they need in Friendly Societies. 

When it is suggested that the Poor-law should be abolished, 
objectors invariably ask the question, “ What would you substitute 
for it?” Now the answer to this question should be a simple one: 
nothing should be put in its place. The object of the abolition of 
the present unnatural system would be to quicken men’s faculties 
of self-preservation, which for centuries have been dulled by the 
removal of the necessity for thrift and forethought. If an equally ` 
elaborate system were substituted for the Poor-law, the results 

_would be not very different from what they are now. On the 
other hand, if full wages were paid, and the labour market were 
no longer hampered by the deduction of rates from the price of 
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toil, then, on the withdrawal of the artificial prop of the Poor-law, 
the working-clases would be compelled to find some means of | 
helping themselves in. their hours of need., Would it be a cruel 
thing thus to throw upon them the burden of supplying their own 
needs? Would not the effect of such a step be at once to give a 
great impetus to the Friendly Society movement? In round 
numbers £7,500,000 are spent every year in England and Wales 
through the Poor-law, whilst £2,000,000 are distributed by benefit 
clubs among their members in'sick-pay and insurances. As long 
as the State is willing to pay so large a sum as the above to thOse “4 
who have not earned it, or done anything to deserve it, we can 
scarcely hope that the proportion between these figures will be 
very greatly changed. Still it is fair to argue that the existing 
Friendly Societies, which, with all their disadvantages, have done 
so much, might be expected to do a great deal more. Why should 
they not, in fact, do all that is necessary to be done? Of course 
` there will always be room left for charity. No system could ever 
abolish the pauperes Christi. But these might safely be left to the 
well-tried benevolence of this Christian country. It has been said 
that to substitute charity for the Poor-law would be to exchange 
an army of paupers for an army of beggars. Even if this were to 
turn out to be the case, it is not quite clear that the change would 
not be advantageous, especially as the now well-established prin- 
ciple of the organization of private charity should certainly reduce 
the numbers of the latter, in a prosperous community like ours, 
very much below the figures of the terrible array of modern British 
pauperism. That very considerable pressure would be put upon 
the labouring classes by the abolition of the Poor-laws, or even of 
out-door relief, cannot of course be denied. But it is precisely 
that pressure which is needed to give back to them those habits 
of thrift- and prudence which they have, in no small degree, already 
lost. That pressure would compel them by the best possible argu- 
ments to seek a stable source of remedy. Would the withdrawal 
of artificial and unearned assistance leave the pauper to “ die in a 
ditch?” The prospect of such withdrawal would be far more 
likely to drive him, in his prosperous days, to the door of the 
nearest benefit club, The set of public ‘opinion is already 
strongly in favour of the diminution of Poor-law relief, especially 
that supplied outside the walls of the Workhouse. It is the mani- 
fest function of the Friendly Society to step in and occupy the 
ground thus left free. 
` A great statesman * has recently confirmed by his authority 
the often-repeated opinion that the Poor-laws of this country are a 
great preservative, or safeguard, against revolution. To this 


e Mr. Forster at Bradford. 
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institution, is ascribed the stability of British society during the 
last two or three hundred years. A form of this view is also held 
by the more advanced section of thinkers among the working 
classes themselves. Their writers are distinctly opposed to the 
abolition or even diminution of parish relief, on the ground, appa- 
rently, that it forms an instalment of the debt due to labour by the 
alleged unjust pressure of class laws. It is a little surprising to 
find Liberal statesmen relying upon safeguards against disturb- 
ance, rather than upon acts of just legislation. Such appliances 
are rarely found to answer; they are, in fact, two-edged swords 
which cut two ways at once. The Poor-law is not an exception 
to the rule. It is equally surprising to hear working men insist 
upon so clumsy an expedient for giving them the justice they 
seek, or rather for making up to them the alleged injustice from 
which they suffer. Are not their demands greatly complicated by 
the working of the Poorlaw? Would it not be better for them 
to have such grievances as they believe themselves to be suffering 
under fairly discussed, without the confusing intervention of a 
clumsy system by which they receive from society a small instal- 
ment of what they declare to be due to them? ‘Lastly, if the 
Poor-law forms really’a safeguard against revolution, by giving 
the working man a stake in the country, it is evident that a 
sound system of Friendly Societies, covering. the ground now 
occupied by that law, would be a still better safeguard and pro- 
tection against. turbulence of action, or even of thought. If 
every artisan and agricultural: labourer: possessed substantial 
interest in a benefit. club, he would be, at least as far as his 
interest was concerned, an: enthusiastic supporter of the established 
state of things. 

In England, the man who saves a small sum of money has the 
-greatest possible’ difficulty in finding a place’ in which to keep it, 
and, at the same time, receive a fair rate. of interest for it. The 
very abundance of capital which exists in the country creates and 
keeps it up; and there is no facility here, as in. some other 
countries, for the investment of minute sums in public securities 
or land. Saving, therefore, is attended with unusual difficulties. 
‘The Friendly Society naturally steps forward and undertakes. the 


task of relieving se von ee of ae troubles ‘in this 
ase ) eo 


. LL 
We now come to the prospects of Friendly Societies. 
The very emphatic refusal of the present Government, through 
its mouthpiece, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to interfere, 


beyond a certain and definite point, with the efforts of the working 
classes to establish a sound system of Benefit Societies, suggests 
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a very interesting question which nearly concems the future of 
these associations. The State does distinctly interfere with some 
of the concerns of working men; it is by no means clear why 
it should refuse to do so in others, On what principle is this ' 
interference called sometimes lawful and sometimes unlawful? Is 
there any ‘definite law, written or unwritten, which enables the 
legislator to say without hesitation that the principle of paternal 
government may be applied in this case, must be withheld in that? _ 
A clearer insight into the grounds on which such conclusions 
are arrived at will be best obtained by examining one or two 
of the cases in which the State interferes,.or declines to interfere, 
in this country. 

Under the various Factory and Workshop Acts which have 
become law during the last few years, the number of hours 
during which women and children ‘may work is very strictly 
defined. Every child of either sex under, thirteen years of age 
can only work half-time, and must attend an elementary school 
during the rest of the week. No woman or young person may 
work for more than sixty hours per week or for more than 
ten and a-half hours per day. The Factory Act of 1874, 
which did not indeed become law, but is. more than likely to 
pass the Legislature eventually, contains provisions even more 
stringent than these. Factory inspectors and others have im- 
pressed with great vigour upon the Royal Commission, which 
took much evidence on this subject during the yéar 1875 in 
the manufacturing towns of Great Britain and Ireland, the im- 
portance of giving those charged with the execution of these 
Acts much greater powers than they now possess. As it is they 
ate able, as inspectors of workshops, to enter the houses of private 
individuals engaged, for example, as tailors or dressmakers, and ` 
employing only their own children as their work-people, in order 
to provide against any infraction of the law by over-work or by 
working during illegal hours. Of course it may be said that these 
restrictions apply only to those who are unable, through their age 
and sex, to protect themselves against oppression. But indirectly 
the working men are themselves affected to an important extent 
by the Factory and Workshop Act. In the lacquering trade, for 
instance, which forms a most important branch of Birmingham 
business, the work of men is entirely dependent upon that of 
‘women and children; the former are obliged to stop whén the 
latter do. In many other occupations the workman is impeded in 
an equal or less degree by the restrictions imposed on the female 
or child assistant. But'a still more striking instance of the inter- 
ference of the State with the free action of working men was 
_ brought prominently forward by the same Royal Commission. It 
appears to be customary in many parts of those districts in which 
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women and children are largely employed for the men to leave to 
their wives and offspring the duty of maintaining themselves by 
their own labour. This amiable habit of ‘course places, in the 
‘case of the men, a considerable portion of their own earnings at 
their disposal for such purposes as dog-fighting, drinking, and 
high livmg. The working men in many neighbourhoods de- 
liberately choose this course, nor is there anything in the smallest 
degree illegal in their action. The Factory and Workshop Acts, 
however, are found seriously to interfere with such a plan of life ; 
for the earnings of women and children being thereby consider- 
ably limited, the husband and father is not infrequently called upon 
to curtail his own enjoyments and amusements in order to provide 
the necessaries of life for his family, with the alternative, which 
indeed is often preferred by him, of having his feelings harrowed 
by the sight of their sufferings. It would be difficult to conceive 
a stronger case than this of indirect interference on the part of 
the State with the liberty of the subject, Whether that inter- 
ference is righteous or not is not now the question. Ifa working 
man chooses to arrange his plan of life as we have indicated, he is 
strictly within his right so to do; and the action of the Factory 
Acts is a clear case of indirect, but not the less effective, paternal 
interference with him on the part of the State. The compulsory 
clauses of the Education Act afford another example of the way 
in -which the State exercises paternal control over her children. 
In those districts under a Board School which has adopted com- 
pulsory attendance, a father is obliged to send his children to 
school up to a certain age, whatever his own opinions or inclina- 
tions on the subject may be. He may be unable, without the 
assistance of his child, to earn sufficient money for the support of 
himself and those dependent on him. A paternal Government 
tells him that in such a case food for the mind is better than food 
for the body. Or he may have conscientious scruples as to the: 
advantages of education. He may hold that a child who learns to 
read is more likely, especially in London and large towns, to come 
across pernicious than improving literature. He may point to the 
hundreds of hurtful publications which abound in the windows of 
the small shops in back streets, and he may desire to keep from 
his child the power of absorbing them. He may even goa step 
further and say that education does not necessarily make a boy a 
better labourer, or a girl a better domestic servant. It is well 
known that, these opinions are held by persons in higher.spheres 
of life than his own, and it is difficult for him to see why he should 
not be allowed to entertain, and act on them, himself. The State, 
however, is inexorable, and in the exercise of its paternal authority 
refuses to allow him any discretion whatever. To school his 
children must go. In the same way no latitude is allowed to that 
VOL, XXIX. P 
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large class of persons who, appear honestly to be of opinion that 
vaccination is an -injurious thing. Men of not inconsiderable 
position in the medical world, together with large numbers of 
uninformed persons, are opposed to the system. Yet the State 
interferes with, the freedom of the subject to the extent of 
requiring every person in the kingdom to submit to the operation. 

‘With regard to the sale of intoxicating liquors, whilst.no, restriction. 
is placed on their use in the komes of consumers, these are only 
able to purchase what they desire at certain times and places. 
The State also interferes with ordinary trading on certain days; 
and the restrictions on the sale of drugs and: poisons, and on the 
adulteration of food, are conaiderable: The most recent Act on 
Life Insurance also imposes some important: conditions, such as 
the deposit with the Government of, a sum of £20,000 in the case 
of new offices, before business can be legally carried on. In short, 

traces of interference with the private, concerns and undertakings 
of the people, on the part of the Snte) are to be met mth on. 
every side. 

Why then should the case of Paadi Societies be T an 
exception to the general rule? Sir Stafford Northcote has de- 
clared that to do more than make suggestions, and “throw light” 
upon the operations of these societies would be to interfere unduly 
with the freé action of their founders. The cases cited above 
may be undoubtedly shown to differ in-detail from,that before us, 
just as they differ in detail from one another; yet they appear to 
prove with sufficient clearness that, on due necessity shown, the 
State is prepared to step-in, and vigorously interfere with some 
private undertakings and modes of life. The whole question 
of the healthy progress of the Friendly Society movement depends . 
upon a correct appreciation of this point—Is legislative inter- 
ference with these associations fairly allowable? For nearly a 
century the Legislature has affirmed the contrary. An attempt 
was indeed sade, as has been shown, so far back as 1819, to fit 
fhe means to the end by requiring -that the rules and scales of 
societies should be confirmed, by. actuaries. The failure, of that 
condition -is often: considered-a sufficient excuse for declining a 
renewed attempt at legislation from that point of view. : But no. 
one .would seriously deny in the present day that State -inter- 
ference would be desirable—first, if it were not inconsistent with 
- free institutions; second, if it were likely to achieve its end .of 
making Friendly Societies thoroughly sound and trustworthy. 
From the analogy of similar cases such interference might be 
beneficially applied in this; and with every prospect of greater 
success than in the past, because we are now much better in- 
formed upon the subject than we were in former years. 

But it may be said that the working classes, themslvees are 
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‘universally set against all such proposed direct, ‘as opposed to per- 

missive; legislation. Is this a well-established fact? More than 
' a year ago'the Chancellor of the Exchequer made an elaborate 
defence* of his Act in answer to an address of congratulation, 
presented to him by a lar rgé body of Odd Fellows and Foresters. 
He received, “with surprise and much scepticism,” the intimation 
of the promoters of the address that, much as they admired the 
‘Act, it would'be better in their eyes if it contained certain clauses 
which are now absent from it. These clauses ‘were, that examina- 
tion of accounts by public ‘anditors should be made compulsory 
instead of permissive; that registration of all Friendly Societies 
should be ‘insisted on; that payments and benefits should be 
regulated by an authorized scale; and that the quinquennial 
valuations should be made by Government actuaries, or other 
persons of acknowledged skill. In. point of fact, the whole 
principle of the present Act was attacked by these sug ggestions. 
It would be exceedingly difficult to prove. that. the opinions thus 
put forward, by representative working men, are not those, in the 
main, of. the whole class.: No writer has, indeed, the right to 
assume the ‘contrary, and to, speak on behalf of the principal 
parties concerned; nor could reliable information probably be 
obtained on this point save by a Royal Commission. Still, enough 
has been said to show that there-is ‘no “general class feeling 
against the principle of compulsory legislative interference with 
Friendly Societies, for the purpose of placing them on a sub- 
stantial footing by law. The working men of England and Scot- 
land are amenable’ to reason, and would by no means resist any 
eriactment which could be shown to'be to their advantage. More- 
over, the best of the existing societies, the Manchester Unity of 
Odd Fellows, has already voluntarily carried into effect ‘almost all 
the regulations which the Government could by any possibility 
be asked to pass into laws. Several other societies are following 
the same lead. Is it then likely that the million, or million and a- 
half of men who form these would feel themselves in any way 
aggrieved by finding their own rules and, scales made the founda- 
tion of anew law? Weaker societies might resent interference, 
but it would be so obviously, wholesome i in their case that the end 
would justify the means. ` 

The present law, is founded on the notion that publicity will 
` suffice to kéep all ‘Friendly Societies in‘the paths of prudence and 
solvency., Every precaution is taken that each member may, if 
he chooses, inform himself fully on the pecuniary ‘position of the 
association to which he belongs. Unfortunately, human nature is’ 
very sanguine; and just as unbusiness-like members of the upper 


* Sir Stafford Northcote at Ilfracombe, 25th October, 1875. 
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and middle classes go on insuring in life offices, and investing their 
money in banks and bonds, which are notoriously rotten, unpro- 
tected working men will in the future, as they have in the past, 
continue to pin their faith to societies of which the statistics, if 
they could understand them, would prove their utter want of 
stability. However sad may be the result of the annual audit 
or quinquennial valuation, the Government certificate of registra- 
tion will remain, duly framed, suspended on the walls of the club- 
room. A very little skill on the part of sanguine and specious 
officials will suffice to explain away the temporary bad effect of 
an unfavourable report. And so the old story of misplaced con- 
fidence and certain ruin will be told again and again. There do 
not appear to be sufficient grounds for assuming that publicity 
will suffice to meet existing abuses. 

There are no means of obtaining accurate statistics as to the 
number of unregistered Friendly Societies now in existence; but 
it is known that they are very numerous. It may not unreasonably 
be anticipated that the increased stringency of the Act now in force 
will have the effect of largely increasing the numbers of this class of 
society. It is hoped that the five years from January 1876, which 
will elapse before the first quinquennial valuation must be made, will 
give the more substantial clubs time to set their house in order, and 
prepare to meet their clients with a fair balance-sheet. This may 
occur; but it is equally probable that a large number of weak 
societies will cut the Gordian knot of their difficulties by severing 
their connection with the Government. Many unregistered benefit 
clubs have existed and even prospered for years. The advantages 
to be gained by registration are neither very great nor very 
obvious. Still it would be. a great calamity if the numbers of 
unregistered societies were to increase. The greatest evils of the 
present system are undoubtedly to be found among them. 

The prospects, then, of the movement do not seem very brilliant 
under the existing law. The only remedy which suggests itself 
is a much closer supervision, accompanied with far greater powers 
of compulsion and prohibition, on the part of the State. But for 
some time past there has been a growing tendency to avoid direct 
legislation. Nor is this tendency confined to the subject before 
us, or to England alone. Mr. Pattison, the Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, referring to an Act of the permissive kind, which 
passed the Legislature of New York in 1874, but which has since ° 
remained a dead letter, remarks that “this kind of legislation, the 
passing of laws which are intended to be shams, is highly 
characteristic, and enables the State which adopts it to combine 
the credit of advanced civilization with the realities of barbarism.” 
No one would accuse so earnest a politician as Sir Stafford North- 
cote of intentionally fostering a sham; but what Mr. Pattison has 
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said of compulsory education is certainly true in the case of 
Friendly Society legislation. A merely permissive law will have 
far less effect than is needed to put this great movement into a 
healthy condition. Nor is there any real interference with the 
liberty of the subject, or any unduly paternal supervision of the 
efforts of private individuals, in the proposal to legislate firmly and ° 
vigorously on Friendly Societies. Such interference and paternal 
supervision would really be foundin a very different direction. The 
law which is desired would be no attémpt at domination by one 
` class over another; it would be, on the contrary, a rational act 
of legislation passed by a Parliament elected by a large number 
of the very persons who would be most interested in its effects. 

Apart from the sentimental objection on the part of successive 
Governments to interfere with the efforts of a large class of 
private individuals, there is a difficulty which is undoubtedly of a 
formidable kind. After collecting information.and obtaining 
statistics,—both of which are available after an experience of 
eighty years,—the Government might proceed to enforce the 
adoption of certain scales of payments and benefits. These might 
work fairly well in ordinary times, but exceptional seasons or cir- 
cumstances might arise in which the system might break down to 
the obvious discredit of the Government. As, however, this is 
the only real difficulty m the way, it is hard to believe that a 
scheme could not bè devised by which exceptional fluctuations 
might be met. At any rate the Legislature might insist upon a 
maximum and a minimum of payments and benefits respectively. 
This would do away with a vast amount of the misery which 
springs up in the absence of any such regulation. 

It is neither suggested that the State should undertake the 
business of conducting Friendly Societies, nor that it should incur 
the responsibility of guaranteeing any scales. To do either of 
these things would be really to interfere with the voluntary action 
of working men. Only one thing would be a still stronger and 
less unwarrantable act of interference—to compel every working 
man to join a benefit club. 

The ground is now clear to suggest that what would probably 
set the Friendly Society movement in a healthy position would 
be :— 

1; Compulsory registration of every benefit society. 

2. The compulsory adoption of a limit in scales of payments 
and benefits. 

3, Audit and valuation by a Government official. 

4, The winding-up of every society proved to be in a hope- 
lessly insolvent condition.* 

* In the State of New York every insurance office is under strict Government super- 


vision, and is aubject to this rule. 
ry 
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If the views now put forward are correct; the future of Friendly 
Societies would be very different under these rules from. what it 
may be expected to be without further legislation. One incidental 
result of the adoption of such regulations would certainly be that: 
the small societies would be absorbed into the great ones. Nor 
-would-this be an evil. It would certainly be advantageous that 
every member of a Friendly Society should be an Odd Fellow ora 
Forester. And as these societies are already, in'a sense, above 
the law as proposed to be modified, it. would appear that the 
coercive legislation suggested would hardly be felt after a few 
years. And with the small societies the abuses of the present 
system, such as the squandering of club funds on dinners or their 
employment for Trades Union purposes—that is, on political 
rather than social objects—would also. disappear. The question. 
must not be allowed to sleep. As the pernicious action of the 
Poor-law, which suggests carelessness, becomes better under- 
stood, and is, therefore, gradually modified—a process which is 
. already going on in the diminution of out-door relief—it is im- 
portant that the only true substitute for it, the Friendly Society, 
which suggests self-reliance, should be strengthened and en- 
couraged. ` ; am ; 


W. WALTER EDWARDS. 
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Q= examination of Blake’s claims to the higher qualities of 
genius as a designer and painter must be limited to the 
notice of such salient features of his art as are apparent to an 
ordinarily educated observer, without pretensions to an expert’s 
skill, We may first review the impressions derived from a series 
of visits to the recent exhibition of his unpublished works at the’ 
Burlington Club, which, from its comprehensiveness as a collection, 
afforded to those who knew him imperfectly by his published works 
an opportunity of estimating his power at successive periods, and 
introduced him to many who were only acquainted with him by 
report. We venture to think that it must have dispelled not a 
little illusion concerning the sources and the range of his ideas. 
To any one moderately familiar with the works of the great artists 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and some of Blake’s.own 
contemporaries, a single visit brought repeated suggestions ot 
reminiscence. A little observation disclosed an amount of self- 
repetition and mannerism strangely at variance with his reputation 
for fertility. Out of three or four hundred designs, we doubt if the 
number of original conceptions exceeded twenty, and of these, ° 
several were rather entitled to be so called on account of their 
wildness or mysteriousness than of their beauty or force. Such 
designs as “The Nativity” (No. 89); “Jephthah’s Sacrifice” 
(No. 168), and “ Famine” (No. 140), stand out almost apart in our 
remembrance, as examples of underived idea and unexaggerated 
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realization. Commencing with his early works, such as “Joseph 
ordering Simeon to’ be bound,” ‘and “Joseph making himself” 
known to his Brethren,” one recognized the weak manner of West 
and Hamilton. A somewhat later series of designs from “ Comus” 
and others bore a marked resemblance to the style of Stothard. 
The characteristic mannerisms of Fuseli, theatrical posing and. 
violent exaggeration of muscular action, were discernible in such 
works as “Samson breaking his Bonds,” and “The Blasphemer 
Stoned,” among others; but whether the influence of their com- 
mon master, Michel Angelo, reached Blake after being filtered. 
through his associate’s mind, or through a different channel, 
might be open to question. Any one acquainted with the fact that: 
he had devoted himself in youth to copying the works of the 
great Italian and German masters from engravings purchased at 
art-sales or procured for study at the Royal Academy library,* 
would find confirmation of it in the frequent stiffness, timidity, 
and tameness of his drawing, and in observing that he com- 
paratively seldom imitated directly from a single master, but. 
compounded reminiscences of more than one.. Some instances, 
however, of direct imitation or reminiscence were obvious enough. 
The conception of Jehovah, in the design for the creation of Eve 
(Nos. 214, &c.), reproduced the type and attitude of Raffuelle’s, in 
one of the Loggie frescoes; the attitude of Newton measuring 
the earth with a compass (No. 172), that of Archimedes, in “ The 
School of Athens ;” the action of Moloch (in one of the Miltonie 
series) holding up a child by its foot, that of the executioner in 
. “The Judgment of Solomon.” Michel Angelo’s Moses reappeared 
more than once, as in “The Burning Bush,” and “The Trans- 
figuration” (Nos, 78 and 79). The representation of the serpent 
tempting Eve, with the plucked apple in its mouth (No. 180), 
occurs in Lucas van Leyden’s design on the same subject. The 
bat’s wings with which Satan was depicted in his “ Triumphing 
over Job” (No. 150) are appended to a demon in one of the 
frescoes relating to the history of Job in the Campo Santo of Pisa. 
General and specific resemblances of composition and manner 
were elsewhere evident, e.g., between the designs-for “The Last 
Judgment” (Nos. 68 and 70) and Michel Angelo’s in the Sistine 
Chapel; the design for “ Jacob’s Dream” (No. 154) and Raffaelle’s 
in the Loggie. The grouping and attitudes of the figures in “ The 
Crucifixion” and “The Entry into Jerusalem ” coincided with the 
conventional treatment of these subjects by successive Italian and 
German schools. 

Of self-repetition the examples seemed to us well nigh in- 
numerable. Only a few can be cited. The design of “ Elohim 


* Malkin’s “Fathor’s Memoirs of a Child,” p. 20, 
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creating Adam” (No. 205) reappeared in one of the Job series— 
« With dreams upon my bed thou scarest me.” The attitude of 
Death stretching a scroll in “The Lazar-house” (No. 19) was re- 
produced in another figure in No. 96, and (without the scroll) 
recurred in “Satan’s Entrance into Paradise” (No. 119), The 
attitude of two of the children in “Count Ugolino and his Sons” 
(No. 124) was repeated from an emblem in “ The Gates of Para- 
dise.” A design entitled “The Lord shall break the staff of the 
Wicked” (No. 130) was repeated in No. 167, entitled “ Lucifer 
showing the Pope his Destiny,” ‘with the substitution of a the- 
atrical and lean demon for a theatrical and muscular angel. A 
. similar substitution was observable on comparing the attitudes of 
some of the “ Devils in Council” (No. 192, “ Paradise Regained”) 
' with those of the angels in “Satan going out from the Presence 
of the Lord” (Job). Slight modifications of the same composition 
were apparent in the “ Deaths of St. Joseph and the Virgin ” (Nos. 
216 and 218); in the figure with his head bowed between his knees 
represented in Nos. 27 and 247, and others. 

Mannerisms of the most marked character abounded. One gesture 
of outstretching or uplifting the hand withthe fingers spread served 
either to express the violent emotions of pain, horror, and surprise, or 
the gentle action of announcement or protest. In. No. 66, God bless- 
ing the seventh day; in No. 78, Christ Transfigured ; in No. 181, 
the Obedient contemplating the destruction of the Rebellious 
Angels; No. 180, Adam during Eve’s temptation; No. 176, Adam 
listening to Raphael; No. 178, Adam and Eve bemg conducted 
out of Paradise; and No. 17, the Lady in “Comus,” were all thus 
depicted. In No. 178, the hands of Adam and Eve were em- 
ployed to balance the composition on either side, and in another 
design thesame gesture was thrice repeated. Other gestures, as of 
pointing the finger to indicate command, defiance, and scorn, and 
wreathing the arms above the head to express distress, seemed to 
recur by rule, and to be framed upon the theatrical mechanism 
brought into fashion by the Kembles. A tendency to monotony 
of composition was habitual, and the observance of the pyramidal 
form secured at a frequent sacrifice of nature. Such devices as 
the tapering of angel-wings to an apex, the sprawling of demon- 
limbs in opposite directions, the gradation of groups beneath a 
central figure’s outstretched arms or a tree’s spreading. boughs, 
were repeated so often as to weary the eye. The types of face , 
and form were very limited. A rounded oval face, with a simple, ` 
innocent expression, served alike for Eve, the Virgin Mary, 
Jephthah’s Daughter, Queen Catherine, the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins. A different type employed for Eve in some of the 
“Paradise Lost” designs recalled a model of Michel Angelo’s 
school, and the type for Adam an adaptation from the antique. 
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The Deity, Death, aud Job bore a strong family likeness to one 
another, the type being obviously adapted from that of Jehovah 
in Raffaelle’s Loggie frescoes. The worst features of the Jewish 
physique—low forehead, leering eyes, deshy, hooked nose, and 
coarse, wide mouth—were allotted with little variation to all 
personifications of evil humanity. With few exceptions, children 
were represented as pigmy men and women, having heads too 
large if nude, and shapeless bodies if draped. 

Inequality carried to its extreme limits met the eye at every 
turn. The designs of “Famine” (No. 140), so weird and ghastly 
in its rendering of universal desolation, gaunt skeleton, leaden 
sky, herbless soil, and witliered tree; of “ The Nativity ” (No. 89) 
where, in a manger tenanted by cattle and dimly lit by the Star 
in the East, the spirit-form of the Holy Child was depicted flying 
through the air into the welcoming arms of Elizabeth, while Mary 
swooned in the embrace of Joseph; and of “ Jephbthah’s Sacrifice 
of his Daughter” (No. 68), wherein the victim, naked and lovely, 
with awe-struck but serene face and clasped hands, was repre- _ 
sented kneeling on the high altar before which her father bowed 
with uplifted hand, while one of her companions stood on each 
side in the statuesque attitude of mourning; these, in which no 
technical defects availed to hide the artist’s fine and forcible 
invention and competent skill, it seemed impossible could have 
proceeded from the brain and hand responsible for the many. un- 
worthy, feeble, and inaccurate performances around them. How 
mean and tame, for example, was the design (No. 208) .“ Unto 
Adam and his wife did the Lord God make coats of skins,” which 
represented Jehovah as a weak, undignified old man, and the 
parents of mankind as an overgrown boy and girl with undersized 
heads and the faces of sheepish rustics! How ludicrous the un- 
reality of. No. 158, which. illustrated the’ wicertainty of life by a 
scene of tender farewell between a husband and his family on 
the eve of a journey, the man being depicted in travelling dress, 
his wife as bare to the waist on a moonlight night in the open air, 
with their naked child of aboutthree months old standing upright 
on her open palm, while two assassins of a melodramatic cast, one 
with the face. of'an old woman, lurked in a hollow tree beside them! 
What disregard of drawing and proportion in the anatomy of 
Adam (No. 55)—an athlete with a bull’s neck ill-set upon his 
shoulders and the tapering ankle, and foot of a girl! What a 
caricature of nature in representing a bed of roses by blocks ‘of 
pink chalk as in No. 213, or an.ass as of the dimensions and’ | 
with the lips of a camel (No. 184, &e:)! Side by side with. 
such imaginative touches as the introduction into “The Last 
Judgment” of the figures of Adam and Eve kneeling. at. the- 
head of the redeemed ‘throng, and graceful variations of often- + 
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repeated subjects, were numerous suggestions either commonplace 
to baldness or unnatural to the point of absurdity. The group- 
ing of Adam and Eve with the sleek and portly angel sent to 
conduct them out of Eden-(No. 178) seemed to be borrowed 
from a quadrille-figure. The action of the green-scaled demon, 
- emblematic of the pestilence that destroyed the first-born of 
_ Egypt (No. 134), conveyed the idea of a harlequin’s jaunty skip 
over the stage. The cherubim with their wings crossed down- 
ward, intended for the steeds of Jehovah (No. 97), resembled 
grotesque birds; and the muscular exaggeration of the “Blas- 
phemer’s” body (No. 76) gave it the appearance of a huge bulbous 
root. The drawing of the nude figure when standing or reclining 
seemed generally correct, and in some examples could scarcely 
he finer, while the foreshortening of draped and seated figures was 
almost always awkward and often incorrect. The height of 
the body compared with the head was repeatedly out of all pro- 
portion. In other examples the head was extravagantly large, and 
enormous bulk in some parts of the body contrasted with flaccidity 
elsewhere. Blake’s colouring impressed us as not less uncertain 
than his drawing. In the tempera pictures it was usually powerful 
and rich; in some of the colour-printed engravings there were 
vivid suggestions of flame ; and ina few water-colour paintings—. 
eg. “ The Deaths of St. Joseph and the Virgin ”—the tinting was 
very tender and delicate ; but in the larger number it varied 
' between a coarse, harsh style, which resulted in blotchiness and 
crudity, and a weak, washy style which pagancee a prevailing 
lividness. 

In regard to the gaiu of artistic coherence and articulate- 
ness, the exbibition displayed Blake most favourably, inasmuch. as 
the majority of the designs were labelled either by himself or their 
owners. The subject having- been suggested to the observer 
beforehand, he was hardly qualified to say if he could have 
divined the purport without assistance. Where the theme was 
selected from Jewish history or Christian tradition, there could be. 
little difficulty; but where the artist drew upon his own resources, 
the case was notably otherwise. The intention of the designs 
stated to represent the “spiritual forms” of Pitt, Nelson, and 
Napoleon was mere matter for conjecture, and that of the inventive | 
and allegorical pictures generally too vaguely disclosed to allow 
of certainty that the labels correctly expressed it. In nota few 
cases the compilers of the catalogue were at fault, and had to 
enter the subject as “unknown.” 

The impressions thus recorded are open to correction, but they 
were not hastily formed, and the study of Blake’s published (or 
printed) works has strongly confirmed them. His. indebtedness 
not only for instruction in thought and style, but for suggestion: 
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of idea and type, to Michel Angelo, Raffaelle, and their scholars, 
to Albert Diirer, and other of the Germans, is too obvious to 
be overlooked by any one fairly acquainted with their works; 
and a trained art-critic would probably discover much: additional 
evidence of it, On comparing a page of’ Michel Angelo’s 
“Academy Studies” with the nude articulated figures in Blake’s 
“ America,” “ Europe,” or “Jerusalem,” the resemblance will be 
seen at a glance. The attitude of one of his oftenest-repeated 
figure’, best known as the emblem of resurrection in “ Death’s 
Door” (“ The Grave”), is plainly imitated from that of a figure in 
Michel Angelo’s “ Last Judgment.” A remarkable type, which with 
_ some little variation is introduced in three of the Sistine spandrils 
—a man’s head with snaky hair, beardless face, and wild eyes— 
Blake has borrowed more than once (“ America,” plates 1 and 7a). 
The figure of Jehovah in the “ Creation of Eve” will be recognized 
as his model in plates 9and17 of “Job.” The action and attitude 
of the trumpet-blowing angel in “ The Dream of Human Life” are 
reproduced with scarcely any variation inthe frontispiece to 
“The Grave.” The great Pietà sculpture in St. Peters must 
have been present to Blake’s mind when designing the upper 
half of plate 33 in “Jerusalem.” From another of the Sistine 
spandril frescoes he doubtless borrowed the effect of a rushing 
wind behind the head in blowing the hair forward, which he is 
fond of. depicting. Martin Hemskirk’s far-off presentment of 
Michel Angelo’s manner is also recalled by Blake, who, moreover, 
has followed almost literally his delineations of the horse and 
ass. Of obligations to Raffaelle and his scholars there is further 
evidence. The impressive action of “ Jehovah dividing Light from 
Darkness,” in the Loggie frescoes, has been caricatured in plate 3 of 
“The Book of Urizen.” The God’s hovering attitude in “Jacob’s 
Dream” is twice copied in “The Visionsof the Daughters of Albion,” 
and elsewhere. The linear grouping of the feeding sheep in “ The 
Burning Bush” and “Joseph’s Dream,” is reproduced in plate 1 
of “ The Songs of Innocence.” The fantastic designs frequently 
met with among the drawings of Pierino del Vaga probably fur- 
nished some hints for Blake’s serpentine monstrosities. To the 
German masters he seems to have been similarly indebted. Albert 
Diirer’s Rhinoceros was unmistakably the model of the Behemoth 
in “Job.” A quaintly-twisted tree in that master’s etching of 
“ Christ Praying” seems to have suggested one in plate 33 of 
“ Jerusalem,” and another in “ Phillips’ Pastorals.” Those who 
have happened to meet with the works of the Nuremberg 
engraver Jamnitzer will scarcely doubt that the grotesque repre- 
sentations of children riding on flying serpents in “The Book 
of Thel” and “ America” were derived from this source. Martin 
Schongauer’s delicate foliation and quaint rendering of natural 
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objects in his marginal decorations are likely to have originated 
some of those in the “ Songs of Innocence and Experience.” The 
plan of the entire series of illustrated and symbolic works was 
doubtless. prompted by the emblematic art of Germany and Hol- 
land during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. In 
Holbein’s foliated alphabets, David Hopfer’s elaborate ornamenta- 
tions, and the title-page borders, headpieces, and colophons of 
the contemporary schools of engraving, one may surely discern 
the prototypes of thosé “springing lines” and sweeping curves 
which give so much charm to the students of Blake’s art. 

That Blake deliberately plagiarized from the works of his 
great predecessors and passed them off as inventions there is no 
reason to suppose. His mind seems to have been in an extra- 
ordinary degree receptive and retentive, and to have become so 
saturated with reminiscences that in whatever direction he 
essayed production he failed to distinguish between the ideas of 
other men and his own. That he was not wholly unconscious of 
this inability, nor desirous to conceal it, appears from an obser- 
vation that he made to Crabb Robinson in reference to a charge 
that he had “stolen” a figure in the “Canterbury Pilgrimage” 
from a picture of the Old German School in the possession of 
Mr. Aders. Admitting the resemblance, Blake said “that he had 
drawn. the figure in question twenty years before he had seen , 
the original picture,” but added, “However, there is no wonder 
in the resemblance, as in my youth I was always studying that 
class of paintings.”* The figure of “ Nebuchadnezzar” in “ The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” according to Mr. Palmer, f is almost 
identical with one among the woodcuts of an old German work 
in his possegsion,t and though many years are said to have elapsed 

‘after making his own design before Blake saw the latter, there is 
no difficulty in reconciling this with the supposition that he was 
equally indebted to it. In youth an omnivorous reader of out-of- 
the-way literature and a diligent copyist of any art-works that 
appealed to his sympathies, in manliood a fervid enthusiast 
possessed with the idea that “everything that lives is holy,” and 
has a symbolic or spiritual sense under the visible, he pressed 
all imaginable materials into the service of his faith, without 
consideration to literary or artistic rights of property. How far 
afield he went in his research for symbols may be seen in 
the “Jerusalem,” where the man-headed bull of ancient Greece and 
the hawk-headed god of ancient Egypt make their appearance. 

That to the large contributions which he levied from others he 
added much native ore of imagination is beyond question, and 

* Gilchrist, i. p. 339. + Ibid. i. p, 88. 

t “old German translations of Cicero and Petrarch,” writes Mr. Gilchrist; a vazue 


collocation of names, Blake’s figure considerably resembles one of St, Christopher 
crawling on his hands and knees, in an etching by A. Diirer. 
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there can be no hesitation in pronouncing ‘it richest in the vein 
of symbolism. Most of his best works are conceived in ati 
emblematic spirit, and some are characterized by a happy. bold- 
ness in the direct translation of imagery.’ “ ‘ Death’s Door,” “ The 
Sons of God shouting for Joy,” “ Death 'on'the Pale Horse,” “The 
River of Life,” The Soul’s hovering over the Bódy,” äre notable 
examples. The greatest possible disparity, however, is apparent 
in the significance and value of his’ symbols, ‘and,’ -AS SO ‘often 
noticed, grotesqueness i is called i in to supply the want of beauty 
or force. ` This may be seen ‘in certain emblems of “The Gates 
` of Paradise,” e. Is “'What.is Man?” “Water,” and “Air ;” “still 
more distinctly in the “ Night Thoughts ;” and unmistakably i int 
«The Song of Los,” “The. Book of Urizén,” ‘“ Jerusalem,” ‘and 
throughout.the prophetic books with scarcely an exception. All 
feelings. of solemiity or pity. are dispelled by laughter at the 
representation of Death as a bloated, saucer-eyed ruffian in the 
character of a huntsman cheering on his monstrous dogs to their 
prey (“Night Thoughts,” plate 70); at the squatting stride in- 
tended to depict an attitude of terrified surprise in plate 72; at 
the childish emblem chosen for “thunder” in plate 80, and ‘the 
idiotic expression of the man it is supposed to alarm. The last” 


plate of « The Song of Los,” plates 6, 10, and 22 of « The Book of - - 


Urizen,” and the eae half of plate 33 of “Jerusalem,” may be 
cited as special instances wherein Blake’s efforts to be appalling 
or pathetic have a directly contrary tendency. 

Occasionally, as in “Death on the Pale Horse” (« Jerusalem,” 
plate 35), he produces.an impression of real and even terrible 
power by strictly. legitimate means, but too commonly the strong 
effects that he succeeds in obtaining are only due to'the incon- 
gruity of the parts which he welds together, and the appeal 
which inchoate suggestions are apt to make to, the spectator’s 
imagination. An artist who secures.novelty by such devices as 
attaching a,bird’s head‘or a snake’s neck to a man’s body, 
depicting a monster with three heads or limbs without extremities, 
and acrobats engaged in ‘clambering up ot tumbling down ‘space 
in the embrace of. serpents, earns his reputation too cheaply to 
claim equal honouts with one who limits his ‘search for materials’ 
to the visible universe and respects’ the possibilities of human 
anatomy. ` 

The ratio of fertility to productiveness in Blake will be found 
curiously small upon taking.a general view of his works. It is’ 
astonishing what ingenuity he shows, when he has once lighted on 
a promising idea, in eking ‘it ott by minute modifications over a 
large numberof plates. . One or two favourites recur again and 
again. ‘The athlete with wide-stretched legs and retorted arms, 
whom he borrowed fiom Michel Angelo, is-introdiced in “The . 
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Marriagé of Heaven and ; Hell,” reappears with ‘an: 'addional 
touch óf ungainliness in plate 6 of “ America,” is modified into. the 
impressive emblem of Resurréction in “The Grave,” and is repeated 
with a little variation' in plate 95 of “ Jerusalem.” The figure of 
the.old mdn‘entering the grave in““Death’s Door” occurs also in 
“The Gates of Paradisé”!and in “ America.” - The ‘figuré seated 
with lis' knees dyawn up. to: his shoulders and his head buried will 
be found in “The Marridge of Heaven and Hell,” twice in | 
“Uxizen,” and twice in “Jerusalem:” The figure of Orc in plate 8 
of “ America” is repeated sin plate 14 of “Job.” The design of 
“ Aged Ignorancé” in the.“ Songs’ of Experience” recurs in plate ` 
84 of “Jerusalem.”| The tumbling demons in plate 16 of “ Job” 
are reproduced fii plate 5 of “The Song of Los,” and plate 7 

of “Thé Grave.” These instances might be multiplied. To 
enumerate those in which the same details of writhing serpent, 
bursting flame, drooping tree, curling drapery, &c., are served up 
ad libitum would exhaust the reader’s patience. The mannerisms of 
composition, type, and: gesture already noted are to be met with 
in all his works. ` 

In his first- Tipon work of design, thé “Songs of In- 

nocence,” Blake’s healthy genius seems to have attained its 
culmination, every succeeding work showing more or less trace 
of disease. Though its art is certainly not underived, and may 
even be called compésite, the charm ‘of natural truth and pastoral 
peace which pervades its figure-grouping and landscape framework, 
harmonizing with the tender feeling and gentle music of the verse; 
gives it an exceptional place among ‘its authors productions and in 
the history of art-literature. O si sic omnia! “Thé Book of Thel,” 
which followed it at’a brief’ interval; exhibits thefirst symptoms 
of inequality, and the spasmodic: character of-his inspiration is 
thenceforth attested by ‘the alternate strength and weakness, 
refinement and uncouthnéss, of successive and contemporary 
designs. ‘Contrast, for example, the weak drawing and con- 
ventional drapery of Thel’s figuré in the frontispiece with the 
Peruginesque grace of her representation in plate 3. In the 
second plate of his next work, “The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell,” observe how the pleasing composition in the right-hand 
corner is spoilt by.the atrocious drawing of the’youth’s left arm, 
which appears to grow out of his neck; and in plate 14 how the 
weird symbolism of the lower design is spoilt by the bad execution 
of the figure that darts from the flames. “The Visions’ of the 
Daughters of Albion,” which contains at plate 2 perhaps the most 
exquisite of Blake’s minor compositions, a girl plucking a fairy 
from the heart of a flower, contains on the frontispiece and the’ 
concluding plate other figures which rank among his worst in 
point of drawing and proportion. 
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In the frontispiece of “Europe” a figure of the Deity, with 
streaming hair, standing on a flaming disk amid clouds, is con- 
spicuous for its noble conception and execution, although marred 
by the prosaic literalism with which Blake has rendered the 
Hebrew image of setting “a compass upon the face of the depth” 
(Proverbs viii. 27). The succeeding design of an assassin lying 
in wait for a traveller is as conspicuously feeble and ill-drawn. 
Singular contrasts occur in the symbols selected for Fire and 


Famine (plates 15 and 16), of which the one depicts with dramatic - 


vividness the rescuing of a family from a burning house by the 
strength of.a powerful arm; the other, with ridiculous unreality, 
the preparations which a rosy and plump matron is making’ to 
roast her dead child for dinner. The “Book of Urizen” and 
“Song of Los” present equally startling contradictions of fine and 
paltry conception, accurate and incorrect drawing. They will be 
found, indeed, more or less frequently throughout the prophetic 
books. The series of illustrations to “ Blairs Grave” upon the 
whole sustains Blake’s power as a religious artist at a higher 
level than any other work, but even here there is striking disparity. 
The exquisite designs of “The Soul Hovering over the Body” 
(plate 6), of “ Death’s Door” (plate 11), and of “The Reunion of 
Soul and Body at the Resurrection” (plate 12), are truly “beyond 
all praise;” but how poor and smooth is the figure of the descending 
Christ in plate 2; how still more unworthy of its subject the 
figure of the Judge in plate 8; how theatrical the pose of “The 
Strong Wicked Man’s Death,” and how substantial the repre- 
sentation of his departing spirit! In the designs for the “Night 
Thoughts” the vigour and beauty of a few, as the frontispiece, 
plates 4,.24, 27, and 46, are belied by the trite symbolism and 
theatrical exaggeration of the majority. Witness especially plates 
15, 16, 23, 31, 35, and 73, wherein a body'bound with thorns 
and struggling in deep water suffices for an emblem of affliction ; 
a philosopher spanning a baby with his hand serves to image the 
shortness of life; and a number of flying nymphs, bearing little 
scrolls to a complacent person seated, represent the hours bringing 
their report to the conscience. 

The “Inventions to tlie Book of Job,” pronounced by Mr. Gil- 
christ to be “the most’ remarkable series of etchings on a Scrip- 
` tural theme which has appeared since the .days of Albert Dürer 
and Rembrandt,”* and selected for reproduction.by Mr. D. Q. 
Rossetti as typical examples of the artist’s capacity, exhibit 
the same contrast of impressive strength and inflated weak- 
ness as his other works. In the fifth plate, e.g., who cannot 
perceive the disparity between the upper and lower halves 
of the composition, the feebleness of the sentimental old man 
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who stands for Jehovah, the ungainliness of the sprawling 
- contortionist who stands for Satan, and the unloveliness of the 
middle-aged angels who shrink from the flames round the throne, 
as compared with the beauty of the floating angels on either side 
of the patriarch, the venerable faces and dignified attitudes of the 
patriarch himself and the aged man to whom he gives alms? 
Throughout the “Inventions,” the Deity is only once conceived 
in a manner that suggests to us the notion of spiritual existence, 
viz. in plate 13, “ The Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind,” 
where the reminiscence of Raffaelle’s type is most obvious. Else- 
where the conception is inadequate if not ignoble, as in plates 2 
and 5. Satan from first to last is a monstrous athlete who retains 
no trace of archangelic resemblance to the “Sons of God” 
‘among whom the author of Job numbershim. The compositions, 
sometimes finely harmonious, as in plates 1, 18, and 25, are at 
other times laboriously artificial, as in plates 2, 5, and: 20. The 
marginal outlines are almost invariably graceful, and great beauty 
of form is to be found in a few of the angelic and human figures; 
but the attitudes are sometimes laughably violent, as the acro- 
batic stride of Satan in plate 2, and the squatting distortion of 
the. bat-winged demon in plate 3; or stagey and forced, as the 
running messenger’s in ‘plate 4, the hand-lifting friends’ in plate 7, . 
and the pointing scorners’ in plate 10. Continuing the survey to 
Blake’s latest work, the illustrations to Dante’s “Inferno,” one 
is met by the same fitfulness of effort, the same inequality of 
achievement. 

As with design so with colour. The delicacy and harmony 
of tinting in one plate contrast with harshness and violence 
in the next. Most of the plates in the “Songs of Innocence,” 
plates 1 and 3 of “ The Book of Thel,” and plate 2 of “The Visions 
of the Daughters of Albion,” show him at his best. In “The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” “Europe,” “The Book of Urizen,” 
and “The Song of Los,” he is to be seen at his worst. The 
disparity observable between various hand-coloured copies of the 
same work renders it difficult to select illustrations which admit 
of being tested, but appeal must be made to such as are open to 
inspection in the British Museum. For coarseness, it would be 
hard to match the representations of the solar disk in plate 15 of 
“The Book of Urizen,” and the last plate of “ The Song of Los.” 
Of extravagance a prominent instance occurs in “ The Songs of 
Experience,” where, to cite Mr. D. G. Rossetti’s admission— 

“The tiger is painted in fantastic streaks of red, green, blue, and yellow, 
while a tree-stem by his side tantalizingly supplies the tint, which one ° 
might venture to think his due, and is perfect tiger-colour.” (Gilchrist, 
vol. i. pp. 872, 373.) | 

This is very far, however, from being “the only striking instance 

VOL. XXIX. l Q 
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of the kind.” “The Book of Urizen” abounds in absurdities of 
colour, but they culminate in plate 22, in which, against a cloudy 
background of red and yellow, a man with bright blue hair is 
represented hovering above a sea tinted black and blue, from 
which peers a woman’s head with green hair. The pink corona 
affixed to the head of Urizeh in plate 4 of the same work, and 
the coat of many colours allotted to the leviathan sea-serpent in 
plate 20 of “The Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” are instances 
scarcely less bizarre. The tendency, already noted, to blotchiness 
when the tints are laid on thickly, and to lividness when surface- 
washed, prevails in all Blake’s hand-coloured works that have come 
under our observation. 

What has been said respecting the difference in point of 
coherence, and intelligibility between such of his unpublished 
designs as were made to order and labelled, and those which he 
put forth as spontaneous inventions, equally applies to his pub- 
lished and engraved works. As the exponent of other men’s ideas 
he may be trusted to keep within a moderate distance of their 
meaning. Left to-himself he continually drifts away from the 

. theme, until his illustrations seem to derive their title a non 
` illustrando, and cease to have any visible connection with the text. 
This is admitted to be true in certain cases by Mr. Gilchrist (i. 
pp. 115, 134, 195), by Mr. Swinburne (p. 239), and by Mr. William 
Rossetti (p. 97), but whether-admitted or not can seanoely be 
_ disputable. 
<. A few words will conclude all that need be said touching Blake’s 
chief shortcomings, and the place which he appears to occupy in 
the history of English art. -That his invention sometimes soared 
may be frankly conceded to his worshippers, without ignoring that 
it often grovelled. The examples to which Mr. Scott points as 
typical manifestations of his power,* we should be disposed to cite 
as exceptional flashes of it. That Blake always aimed high is 
undeniable, but his. frequent failure to attain the mark is thereby 
rendered the more conspicuous. - His treatment of certain subjects 
which have been consecrated by the touch of incomparable masters 
—pretentious and grandiose where theirs is reverent and grand— 
produces upon some minds at all events, for we can answer for 
others beside our own, an effect of sheer disgust. At other times 
he simply fails to impress, but the failure to do so, considering the 
usual dignity of his themes, sufficiently condemns his ill-judged 
ambition. He reaches his highest level, perhaps, in decorative 
art; his marginal illustrations especially showing a delicacy of 
_ fancy and grace of form which, owing to the conditions of scale, 
are less marred than his larger designs by incorrectness of execu- 
tion. The blunders in the very grammar of his art, to which 


* Introductory Remarks to Catalogue of Burlington Club Exhibition. 
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attention has been called, are not to be wondered at when we 
find that at the outset of his career as a student in Par’s school 
he had no opportunity of drawing from “the life;” that, as a 
student in the Royal Academy, he disliked the practice. “The 
life in this condition—ie., of the living model—appeared to him 
more like death, and smelling of mortality.” (Malkin, p. 20.) 
As a man “he never painted his pictures’ from models,” says 
Mr. Gilchrist, and his own words assign the reason. ‘Models 
are difficult, enslave one, efface from one’s mind a conception or 
reminiscence which was better ;” and again—‘“ Natural objects 
always did and do weaken, deaden, and obliterate imagination in 
me.” Fuseli’s dogma, that “Nature puts one out,” was, as Mr. 
D. G. Rossetti regretfully admits,* adopted and “unreservedly 
followed” by Blake. : 

What we have called his theatrical manner of expressing 
emotional and passionate action is plainly referable to this mis- 
leading principle. Upon the basis of a very limited observation of 
real life, and copious reminiscences of ideal representations of it, 
he drew and coloured objects as he himself imagined, or remem- 
bered that others had imagined them. Many of his portraitures 
of ordinary humanity have as unlifelike a look as his visionary 
personages. Witness the gesticulating shepherd in the first of 
` the designs to Phillips’ Pastorals, who would pass for a cari- 
cature of the sentimental type he was seriously intended to 
portray. The monumental faces and expressions of the figures 
in the “Canterbury Pilgrimage,” most of whom have closed lips, 
and many stare fixedly into space, as if consciously sitting for 
their portraits; the want of concerted movement in the cavalcade, 
some of the horses walking while others amble and trot; and the . 
unnatural crowding of so large a procession, 'are sensible draw- 
backs to its merits in point of drawing and occasional power of 
characterization. Inferior to it in these respects, the design of 
Stothard possesses a freshness of every-day life and open-air truth, 
which justifies its superior popularity. For want of the same 
recourse to living models, Blake often fails to convey any deep im- 
pression of terror or pity, as inspired by portent or pain. A striking 
instance occurs in plate 2 of the “Inferno” designs, which repre- 
sents a devil torturing Ciampolo, by tearing out the sinews of his 
left arm. For the instinctive movement of the victim’s right 
hand to the tortured spot, which a truthfully realistic painter would 
have been certain to depict, Blake substitutes an exaggerated 
propulsion of the fingers and lateral depression of the head, which 
are not less calculated to excite mirth in the human than in the 
diabolic spectators. Though he was sedulous as a copyist, and 

* Gilchrist, vol, i. p. 371. 
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preached that “to learn the language of art, copy for ever” was 
his rule, Blake’s blind devotion to the works of Michel Angelo as: 
his model could only lead, in the absence of correction by nature, 
to the reproduction of his master’s mannerisms. What Mr. 
Wornum says of Fuseli is as true of Blake :— 


“Many of his works, conceived with all the power of a fervid poetic 
fancy, are in their execution as designs mere burlesques of Michel Angelo 
and the antique, and his forms are a series of repetitions.” —Epochs of 
Painting, p. 494. 


As is the wont of an imitator, he emulated the defects and missed 
the beauties of his. pattern. Abundantly violent as are Michel 
Angelo’s répresentations of physical effort, how predominant and 
sublime is his conception of repose, how perfectly rendered in 
the massive composure of limbs and flowing lines of drapery! 
With Blake, on the contrary, in his male figures at all events, the 
expression of strain is persistently monotonous. With muscles 
developed to excess, and thrown into unnatural attitudes, they 
now tumble in mid-air, now writhe in the folds of serpents; here 
climb and there stride; they crawl or kneel or squat, but they are 
seldom if ever in repose. Even when scated their limbs are 


. usually contorted, or foreshortened so awkwardly as to appear 


deformed. His female figures are generally graceful and placid, 
but their slight variety of type, and the anatomical display in 
which he is apt to indulge, are a considerable drawback to their 
charm. l 
Compare, again, the endless variety wherein Michel Angelo 
disposes his groups, while still observing the pyramidal form of 
composition, with the tiresome monotony of Blake’s efforts to 


“secure that effect and thrust it. prominently before the eye. In 


facial type and expression his sameness and conventionality 
speak loudly of the disregard of nature. The frequent formality 
and hardness of outline, and the preference shown for flabby 
cheeks, long noses, and lips which curve when closed into a com- 
placent simper, are mannerisms that fatally interfere with his 
delineation of character. The tendency to repeat favourite ideas 
and successful effects, which has been noted as a sign of deficient 
originality, was doubtless confirmed by his perverse habit of 
refusing to leave one place of abode, or seek any change of scene 
and occupation.* His narrowness of view was further attested by 
the neglect of the recognized methods of painting in favour of 
self-invented processes, which has resulted in the premature 
deterioration of much of his work. No clearer testimony to his 
Intellectual limitation could be given than the fact which Mr. 
Gilchrist records, in apparent unconsciousness of its significance, 


* Gilchrist, vol. i. p. 246, 
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that “he had an indestructible animosity towards modern 
science,”* 

Respecting Blake’s historical standpoint, we cannot presume to 
deliver any definite judgment, but may venture to dissent from 
that pronounced by Mr. D. G. Rossetti upon his “central and 
derivative”t position in relation to certain of his contemporaries. 
Of this, if it be capable of proof, none at least is offered. The 
only apology for it which seems to satisfy Mr. Rossetti is the 
“constant decisive words” in which Blake himself affirms that 
his contemporaries stole from him. How much value is to be 
attached to these words the reader will be able to determine 
evhen he has heard a few more of them. Blake’s advocates, more- 
over, are at issue upon the point. Some marks of his indebtedness 
to Flaxman, Fuseli, and Stothard are admitted by Mr. Gilchrist,’ 
and several instances of it as respects the two first are noted by 
Mr. William Rossetti. Mr. W. B. Scott, who refuses to believe 
concerning Fuseli and Blake that either imitated from the other, 
candidly points out that the latter had not that access at first-hand 
to their common source which was enjoyed by the former. The 
consideration that this source was common to them both renders 
it immaterial in our opinion to discuss the question of precedence. 
Until good reason be shown for setting him apart, it seems need- 
less to dissociate Blake from that little band of artists, including 
Romney, Mortimer, Barry, Flaxman, Fuseli; Haydon, and Hilton, 
who, turning away from contemporary fashions and conventional 
traditions, set before them the art of ancient Greece and of the 
great Italian masters most nearly approaching its perfection as 
the only worthy ideal, and strove with more or less earnestness and 
success to reproduce it. Each doubtless possessed characteristics , 
of his own, and imbibed other influences which distinguished him 
from the rest, but this sympathy was shared by all alike, and may 
serve to mark them historically as: members of a school. 

The estimate of Blake’s genius which has thus been submitted 
to verification is only excelled in extravagance by that which his 
leading worshippers (Mr. William Rossetti exeepted) have put forth 
of his ohano and their plea for his canonization as a martyr. 
Mr. Gilchrist announces him as “Pictor ignotus,’ and his life 
and chdracter as “new, romantic, pious—in the deepest natural 
sense—as his works;” holds him up to admiration, after allowing 
for a little wilfulness and perversity in certain transactions, as an 
injured, poor, and neglected: artist, but withal “a sweet, gentle, 
lovable creature ;” “ courageous too, yet not bitter ;” and although 
admittedly given to “ extravagances and vehemences of speech” 
against those to whom he was antipathetic, exhibiting to those 


* Gilchrist, vol. i. p. 828, 
4 Wo adopt without endorsing Mr. Rossetti’s neology, his meaning boing obvious. 
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with whom he was in sympathy “a certain innocence and even 
humility of heart.” Mr. Swinbume talks of his “ neglected 
labour and unbroken poverty ;”.avers that in spite of both “he 
was fearless, blameless, and laborious; . . . as there was nothing 
base in him, so there was nothing harsh or weak;” and contends 
that he only showed “a just and distinct self-assertion in the 
audible undertone of scornful and passionate rebuke” wherein he 
chided society for its neglect of him. Mr. D. G. Rossetti, in refer- 
ence to the same subject, passes by Blake’s utterances respecting 
his fellow-artists, as “ eccentricities here and there laughably 
excessive,” and his attacks on the ‘great masters who repre- 
sented antagonistic principles to his own, as merely “ whimsical 
onslaughts.” 

What are the facts concerning Blake’s artistic status and the 
‘relations that subsisted between Him and his contemporaries ? 
It is to be observed in the first place that he was by profession 
neither designer, painter, nor poet, but an engraver; and that, by 
the admission of his warmest admirers, his skill in this capacity 
was inferior to that of the Schiavonettis and others, whose style, as 
less stiff and “old-fashioned,” was better suited to the public 
taste. Though his professional emoluments were consequently 
small, he was never without employment, and might have readily 
increased this secure means of subsistence, had he not voluntarily 
laid it aside for prophetic tasks which he knew to be un- 
remunerative, but which his belief in his mission impelled him 
to fulfil. That in his moments of cool sense he blamed himself for 
yielding to a“want of steady perseverance” and an “abstract folly” 
which often brought him and his wife to the verge of starvation, 

. appears from one of his letters.* Mrs. Blake’s tactics, after the 
manner of a moss-trooper’s wife, to induce him to work at his 
legitimate -calling, are amusingly described by Mr. Gilchrist.t 
Such works as he chose to send to the Academy exhibitions 
appear to have been always accepted, but he only exhibited on 
five ovcasions. For the most part his works, whether of 
design or colour, poetry ‘or prophecy, were unpublished and 
unannounced ; printed and coloured by the hands of himself 
or his wife, and circulated among his professional and private 
acquaintances.t In the few instances in which his designs 
were duly published and advertised they obtained the suffrages of 
distinguished. artists, and as much public approbation as the 
standard of artistic cnlture then reached in this country entitled 


* Life, vol. ii. pp. 182, 183. t Vol. i. p. 318. 

į The limited number of illustrated writings which ho was thus able to produce or 
dispose of accounts for the high price which they fetched as rarities, before ihe growth 
of the enthusiasm which has led to their present fancy-value as works of art, while the 
success attending the enthusiasts has been nota little due to the difficulty of testing 

_ the evidence to which they appealed. : 
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him to expect. For his water-colour and tempera pictures he had. 
two or three-steady patrons at successive stages of his career, 
Butts, Hayley, Aders, and My, Linnell, who purchased them at 
the prices which he himself fixed. Besides patrons, he had a few 
devoted friends, especially Flaxman, Fuseli, and Varley, who 
heartily appreciated his power, and did their best to make it 
known to the world. That he did not retain the patronage and 
friendship of some members even of this small cir cle, was owing, so 
far as we can judge, to no fault of theirs, but to certain mental flaws 
and moral failings of his own, for which his advocates have made 
most inadequate allowance. Into the vexed question of his insanity 
we need not enter, but that he was eccentric to a degree which 
induced a belief in it among men such as Flaxman, who knew 
him intimately, and still more among those who knew him only 
by his writings or general report, cannot be denied; and the fact 
would of itself account for the limited success which attended the 
efforts of. his friends to enlarge his list of patrons. It may be 
admitted without reserve that his artistic aims were high, and 
his advocacy of them earnest; that though poor, he was honour- 
able and unworldly, just and generous. But it is equally incon- 
testable that he was excessively suspicious and irritable in temper, 
inordinately vain, and intolerantly opinionated; jealous, if not 
envious, of the estimation in which the public held those either 
among his predecessors or contemporaries whose ability he 
deemed inferior or whose theories of art were opposed to his 
own; and intemperate, to the point of being virulently abusive, 
in the expression of either artistic or personal antipathies. Almost 
every friend or patron with whom he came in close contact 
for a sufficient length of time had to suffer in tum from his 
bitter reproaches of injustice or ungenerosity. Flaxman, who 
proved himself for years his warm ally and admirer, and for whom 
no language of praise and affection was too strong while their 
friendship lasted, he subsequently denounced as “a blockhead ” 
and an “ass,” and accused of having “blasted” his’ artistic 
character at the very time that he was gratuitously designing 
one of the first monuments by which the sculptor came into 
notice. Fuseli, whose friendship had been scarcely less devoted, 
was eventually held up to odium as having given him “a dark 
black rock and a gloomy grave;” a vague charge, which resolved 
itself into that of having conspired with the publisher Johnson 
to drive him from London by a threat that if he did not confine 
himself to drudgery “he should not live.” Hayley, whose fussy dilet- 
tantism and kindly disposition were of the utmost service to Blake 
at a critical stage, and who, after a coolness had grown between 
them, came forward at much personal sacrifice to exonerate him 
from the charge of sedition preferred by the soldier Scholfield, 
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was rewarded by a shower of scurrilous epigrams, one of which 
imputed that he had “hired” the accuser, Stothard, a friend of 
many years’ standing, Blake suddenly charged, on grounds which 
Mr. Gilchrist admits to have been imaginary, with having stolen his 
design for the “ Canterbury Pilgrimage,” and proceeded to vilify 
as an ignorant blunderer who owed everything to him except 
a “heart of iron,” a “head of wood,” and a “face of brass.” This 
coarse abuse of his friends might be excused as the language of 
passion, but in the invective which he employed against his 
compeers and antagonists it is difficult to avoid seeing a deliberate 
animus. Sir Joshua Reynolds and Gainsborough were stigmatized 
as rival. blotters and blurrers, whose popularity was a national 
disgrace. Of the former especially Blake entertained a fanatical 
hatred, alike as artist, critic, and man. His copy of the “ Dis- 
courses on Art” is annotated with such comments as these 
upon the opinions with which he disagreed—* villainy ;” “a lie ;” 
“damned fool;” “a liar, he never was abashed in his life and 
never felt his ignorance ;” “pitiful and pitiable imbecility ;” “the 
simulation of the hypocrite who smiles particularly when he means 
to betray;” “Such artists as Reynolds are at all times hired by 
the Satans for the depression of art; a pretence of art, to destroy 
art.” Elsewhere he accuses his successful contemporary of having 
hired “a gang of cunning ruffians” to oppress his genius and 
prevent it from obtaining recognition. 

His professional competitors, the engravers Strange, Woolett, 
Heath, and Bartolozzi, he described as “ blunderers,” “ imitators,” 
or worse ; the two first were reviled as “heavy lumps of cunning 
ignorance,” and their works as proceeding from “ignorant 
journeymen like those of Titian and Correggio.” It will be seen 
that the most reverend names in the annals of Art fared no better 
than the humblest if they had the misfortune to differ from him in 
theory or practice. “Titian and the Venetians were idiots, not 
artists.” l 

“ . . . The unorganized blots and blurs of Rubens and Titian are 
not art, neither can their method ever express ideas or imagination. . 

I do not condemn Rubens, Rembrandt, or Titian because they did 
not understand drawing, but because they did not understand colouring. 
. +» . Talk no more then of Correggio or Rembrandt or any other 
of these plagiaries of Venice or Flanders. They were but the lame 
imitators of lines drawn by their predecessors, and their works prove 


themselves contemptible, disarranged imitations, and blundering, mis- 
applied copies.”* 


* Mr, William Rossetti’s attempt (Memoir, p. 107) to excuse this drivelling on the 
plea of Blake’s ignorance of the genuine works of the masters whom he reviled, will not 
bear examination. Malkin expressly states that he had had early in life “opportunities 
of seeing pictures in the houses of noblemen and gentlemen, ard in the King’s palaces.” 
He had at least the same moans of access to Titian and Correggio as to Raffaelle and 
Michel Angelo, viz., through engravings. If, howevor, it be true that “ Blake had never 
yet seon a genuine (or at any rate a first-class) Titian,” his violent dogmatism was the 
more unwarrantable, 
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‘Side by side with these estimates of others must be read Blake’s 
valuation of himself. 


“He knows that what he does is not inferior to the grandest antiques. 
Superior it cannot be, for human power cannot go beyond either what 
he does or what they have done; it is the gift of God; it is inspiration 
and vision.” ‘‘ Rubens, Titian, Correggio, and all of that class, are like 
leather and chalk; their men are like leather, and their women like 
chalk, for the disposition of their forms will not admit of grand colouring. 
In Mr. Blake’s Britons* the blood is seen to circulate in the limbs; he 
defies competition in colouring.” 


Of his exhibited works generally he writes :-— 


“Tt is not the want of genius that can hereafter be laid to our charge ; 
the artist who has done these pictures and drawings will take care of that: 
let those who govern the nation take care of the other.” “I do not 
pretend to paint better than Raphael or Michel Angelo or Giulio Romano 
or Albert Dürer, but I do pretend to paint finer than Rubens or Rembrandt 
or Correggio or Titian.”+ 

After these specimens of Blake’s “constant decisive words,” 
the reader is in a position to say whether Mr. D. G. Rossetti’s 
confidence in them as justifying the charge of plagiarism against 
Flaxman and Stothard be well-founded or otherwise. In later 
life Blake’s acerbities seem to have considerably abated, and 
he became the centre of a small circle of reverential disciples, 
of whom the survivors testify to his lovable character; but the 
language above quoted is that of his middle age, when he 
underwent the “neglect” of which he complained so bitterly.t 
Is there not a manifest connection between the two? Can 
any one be surprised that an artist so self-asserting and dis- 
dainful of others, so loose of affirmation, and vituperative in 
condemnation, should havé been the object of animosity and 
aversion? We doubt if Blake’s advocates have been wise in 
challenging ‘the evidence for a supposition which would afford 
the one effectual excuse for his aberrations of thought, act, ‘and 
speech. But their policy of elevating his merits into high light, 
and sinking his defects into shadow, has been consistently pur- 
sued. Mr. Gilchrist’s gushing enthusiasm, Mr. D. G. Rossetti’s 
confident admiration, Mr. Swinburne’s reckless championship, and 
Mr. William Rossetti’s deferential criticism, though differing in 
degree, are alike in kind, and animated by a common impulse. 

The question proposed at starting must now be answered. Is 
there any special attraction in Blake’s gifts which may explain the 
fascination he has exercised? The charm of tender sentiment 

* In his picture of the Ancient Britons. 

t Desctiptive Catalogue, and Public Address, passim; Gilchrist, vol. ii. pp. 120—176. 


¢ As usual with men who are their own worst enemies, he believed the world to be in 
a conspiracy to injure him. See the verses— 


“Why was I born with a different face?” &e. 
` ~—~Poetical Works, p. 288. 
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and musical verse, allied to graceful illustration, would legitimately 
account for the value set upon “ The Songs of Innocence.” The 
occasional grandeur and beauty of conception and execution 
shown in the designs to “The Grave,” the “Night Thoughts,” 
and “Job,” would be sufficient to win for them the approbation 
of discerning students, in spite of their many shortcomings. The 
grotesqueness and unreality of the designs to the prophetic books 
might arouse curiosity, and afford matter for a nine days’ wonder. 
But all this is inadequate to explain the passionate zeal with 
which a small number of men distinguished in art and letters have 
proclaimed Blake as an original genius, a prophet and martyr of 
whom the world was not worthy while he lived, and whose 
sepulchre it behoves the present generation to build. We would 
rather suggest than impute a motive that seems adequate to 
account for it, but the operation of which they cannot themselves 
have recognized. Is it a fact without significance that those by 
whom the Blake-cultus has been most actively diffused are mem- 
bers of a coterie which has identified itself with extreme views 
in theology, ethics, and politics? Does any one believe that if 
Blake had been, say, a Calvinist and Conservative, we should 
have heard of his artistic and prophetic inspiration from those who 
now avouch it? If the doubt does them injustice, they have none 

but themselves to thank for it. The prominent relief into which 
“ Mr. Swinburne brings the prophet’s “rebellion” against the most 
sacred codes and creeds of his time and our own; the inordi- 
nate space and elaborate attention devoted to expounding his 
oracles and manifestoes, and helping to plant their blows most 
effectively against “‘that twice-battered god of Palestine,’ 
round which all Philistia rallies” (p. 136); the tolerance ex- 
tended to their worst defects of expression, provided the thought 
be sufficiently heretical; what construction but one can be put 
upon these symptoms? Would an artist so impatient of bad- 
verse, “a thing not in the least bearable,” be so lenient to the 
“ doggrel” of “The Everlasting Gospel,” than much of which he 
admits none “ can be rougher, looser, heavier-weighted” (p. 159), 
were it not useful as a sling wherewith to slay the Philistine? 
Would a poets sensitive ear find a “supremely noble and enjoy- 
able effect of verse,” a “cadence hardly to be matched anywhere,” 
(p. 137) in two such lines as 


“ Abstinence sows sand all over 
The ruddy limbs and flaming hair,” 


of which the first absolutely hisses with sibilants, unless the senti- 
ment itself had been the real source of the music? Would Mr. 
William’ Rossetti, whose impartiality as a biographer is otherwise 
unimpeachable, refer so often to Blake’s having retained his 
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“yepublican and liberty-loving” opinions to the last, but pass by 
in silence the conflicting evidence on the subject cited in our first 
paper,” unless he were biassed by his own love of those opinions 
to idealize his hero’s? If this prepossession were not unusually 
pronounced, he would hardly be so careful to assure us, à propos de 
bottes, in how much honour he holds “the survivors of the much- 
maligned. Parisian Commune” (p. 81). . Why such pains, again, to 
prove, on the strength of one or two isolated expressions, that 
Blake was really a Pantheist, in the teeth of his repeated avowals 
of Theism, unless the necessity had presented itself of bringing 
the opinions of a deceased teacher, whose name was still good 
to conjure with, into some sort of harmony with the current 
philosophy of his party? We shall be glad to be set right if we 
are wrong, but the impression forced upon us by the tone of 
Blake’s most zealous advocates, that he has chiefly been com- 
mended to their acceptance by his serviceableness as a stalking- 
horse for revolutionary propaganda, is so distinct that it would be 
uncandid to conceal it. That sympathy with the teacher should 
influence the judgment respecting the artist would not be sur- 
prising in ordinary men, but that the apostles of “art for art’s 
sake ” should thus violate their own canon is a crowning proof of 
human frailty. 
“Be to his virtues very kind, 

Be to his faults a little blind,” , 
however admirable as a rule in friendship, is absolutely fatal in - 
criticism. 

When a grocer advertises his second-rate tea as “the finest in 
the world,” one condones his deceptive language on the ground 
of the impossibility that it should really deceive. But attempts, 
with or without motive, to elevate inferior art.to the rank of the 
greatest by all the pomp and splendour of rhetoric, loading it 
with excessive eulogy, and selecting the most illustrious com- 
parisons to do it honour, cannot be so lightly forgiven. Pro- 
ceeding from writers to whom many look up as authoritative 
leaders of esthetic opinion, they are calculated to work grave 
mischief. -After reading some of Mr. Gilchrist’s or Mr. Swin- 
burne’s sentences, wherein the loftiest superlative adjectives are 
employed to glorify performances of Blake’s which shrink into 
insignificance when measured by the highest standards, one is 
obliged to ask, what words of praise are henceforth available for 
Shakespeare and Raffaelle? Their truest lovers must be silent 
if language is to be expended in such a réckless fashion. No 
doubt, extravagant attempts of this kind generally defeat them- 
selves, and are doomed to certain failure as soon as public intel- 
ligence is rightly informed, but meantime much useful enthusiasm, 

* Contemporary Review, October, 1876, p. 777, note. 
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of which the supply is never too abundant, has been misdirected 
and wasted. Nor does the mischief end here; for the intellectual, 
like the bodily taste, is but too liable to depravation, and may 
become so accustomed to the monstrous or the bizarre in art that, 
in spite of better knowledge, it can relish no other. There is but 
one remedy for such a case—viz., rigid abstinence from the 
beloved dainties, and a long course of wholesome diet. Or, to 
revert to a former illustration, let any one who has habituated 
himself to an idolatry which he cherishes but cannot justify, try 
the experiment of forsaking it for a while, and worshipping exclu- 
sively at shrines indisputably consecrated, divinities removed from 
the risk alike of undue exaltation and depreciation, the types 
of perfect genius with which it is the vain ambition of imperfect 
genius to be comparable. Their quiet dignity and simplicity may 
at first repel him, but if he persevere long enough in his devotion, 

he will come to wonder that vehemence, grotesqueness, and inco- 
herence could ever have had any charm for him. 

ú Heartily know 


When half-gods go, 
The gods arrive.” 


Henry Q. HEWLETT. 
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Quid te, Pucca, juvat vetule miscere Faterno 
in Vaticanis condita musta cadis? ` 
Quid tantum fecêre boni tibi pessima vina? 
Aut quid fecerunt optima vina mali?" 
š ~MARTIALIS, Epigr. i. 19. 


UST as the gradual quiescence of Latin Christendom, after 
the upheaving of its surface under the stress of the Vatican 
Council and of the Old Catholic revolt, seems to amply justify 
the prescience of those most experienced Curialists who declared 
all along that the Infallibility Dogma, once voted by a majority, 
‘however obtained and of whatsoever dimensions, would be re- 
ceived with submission where it was not welcomed with joy, a 
voice of warning comes to us from the victorious side, and, what. 
lends it a sadder interest, from the grave. 

Tt has been the weak point of that section to which I once took 
the liberty of giving the name of the Roman Disobedience, that 
it consists of two classes of persons, whom it is always in the 
power of the dominant majority to brand as “bad Catholics ”— 
namely, such as, like Professor Friedrich, the Abbé Michaud, 
Canon Mouls, and Father Hyacinthe, have broken definitely with 
the Roman See, and have taken up a ground of opposition even 
to the Tridentine standpoint; or else those who, like Bishops 
Dupanloup and Ketteler, have themselves brought doubt on the 
sincerity of their present attitude by the rapidity of their con- 
version after the Curialist victory of July 18,1870. The former 
clags are entirely out of court now in attempting to argue with 
those who accept the new dogma, since they are charged with 
material and formal heresy; the latter, when they venture any 
criticism on the wildest freaks of modern religiosity, are apt to 
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render themselves suspected of ulterior motives, and of the deadly 
sin. of in-papisme, as the Bishop of Orleans found the other day, 
when he essayed a remonstrance against unaccredited prophecies 
and omens which happened to be in favour with M. Veuillot and 
his school. ; : ; ; 

Practically, therefore, any warning which either of these sec- 
tions of Liberal Catholics may utter as to the inevitable working 
out of principles to their logical results falls on deaf ears, except 
amongst audiences whose convictions already go further in the 
same direction, or which, being outside the pale, are restricted to 
the attitude of mere criticism. 

But, as I have said, a voice from the camp of victory, echoing 
almost the words of Pyrrhus after the battle of Asculum, has lately 
made itself audible, and the ideas it suggests or unfolds are too 
important to be passed over without comment. A writer who. 
veils his identity under the pen-name of Pomponio Leto (a jurist 
and antiquary of the Renaissance, who was persecuted by Paul II., 
but was tutor of Paul IIT, and friend of Sixtus IV. and 
Innocent VIII.) prepared a work which has been issued in an 
English version, under the title of “ Eight Months at Rome during 
© the Vatican Council.” It is matter of notoriety that he was in 
truth Cardinal Nobili-Vitelleschi, Bishop of Osima, raised to the 
Archbishopric of Seleucia and to the purple after the Vatican 
Council by Pius IX., and who died six weeks after his elevation, 
leaving behind him materials wrought into the work which his, 
brother, the Marchese Nobili-Vitelleschi, has the credit of making 
public.* He voted in the majority, for reasons that probably satisfied 
himself, but with something less than hearty approval of the measure. 
Yet as he gave a placet, and not a justa modum suffrage at the final 
session, it is not practicable for Ultramontanes to rank him amongst 
the “bad Catholics,” especially as he was singled out shortly after- 
wards for exceptional honour by the Supreme Pontiff. 

What will strike attentive readers first, and perhaps chiefly, is 
the minute and precise confirmation which his narrative lends to 
the “Letters of Quirinus” and to the “ Tagebuch” of Professor 
Friedrich. He writes from a different point of view, and had 
clearly access to private sources of information which were sealed 
to members of the Opposition; but in all particulars which go to 
prove the care that was taken to bind’the Council hand and foot, 
the obstacles put in. the way of the minority, the bribery and 
terrorism which were freely exercised, and the incessant and 
undignified interference of the Pope himself'to coerce the Fathers, 


* It should bo said that some cleverly worded disclaimers on the part of the Cardinal’s 
brothers have been published in England. But they studiously avoid explicit denial 
either of his substantial authorship of the volume, or of their own share in its produc- 
tion, confining themselves to negativing unimportant side-issues, 
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he establishes indisputably the essential veracity of the Opposition 
writers. It is needless to offer detailed proof of this coincidence, 
but necessary to mention the fact, because the truth of “Quirinus” 
was very vehemently assailed by the whole Ultramontane press, 
and not less in England than in Germany. We may take that 
objection as quashed henceforth, and restrict the present inquiry 
to the new facts or noteworthy opinions which we owe to Cardinal 
Vitelleschi’s narrative. 

The real value and importance of his work, as it seems to me,’ 
is its confutation of that opinion expressed, rather as a hope than 
a belief, by the Minimizing school, that the Vatican decrees, after 
all, are.no more than the final recognition of what potentially 
existed long before, and that their conciliar promulgation will 
make no great practical difference to anybody. ‘This is in a large 
measure the gist of Dr. Newman’s Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, 
as well as of various other apologies which have been hazarded, 
But this impression is by no means confined to those who are 
naturally reluctant to face the true position. I have seen a 
thoughtful and temperate article in a moderate Anglican journal, 
which maintained that whatever troubles and heartburnings may 
come to the intellectual few by reason of the new problems 
which try their faith, yet the great mass of pious, childlike, unin- 
structed folk, who are in every modern country the real strength 
of the Roman Catholic Church, must needs be entirely unaffected 
by the dogma, or if affected at all, only by the increased sense of 
absolute stability which they may gain, a view which Mr. Glad- 
stone seems to recognize as true. I have never been able myself, 
as a thinker, to look at the situation in this light, because my faith 
in the inexorable logic with which principles will work themselves 
out sooner or later is fixed; but I have been content to abstain 
from open contradiction of a theory sufficiently plausible to justify 
its supporters. However, finding that Cardinal Vitelleschi’s opinions 
on the matter are as closely allied to my own as the fundamental 
differences between our antecedents and circumstances permit, I > 
the more gladly bring some of his more salient observations to 

‘ bear on the discussion. 

The first noteworthy thing is the firm grasp he seems to have. 
had of the key to the whole situation, almost the last notion that 
one would have expected to arise in the mind of an Italian pre- 
late, namely, to what a very large extent the vast organization 
and wide diffusion of Latin Christianity is deceptive, as conveying 
an idea of Catholicity not borne out by closer investigation. Now, 
as it was precisely this idea which the Vatican Council was in- 
tended to convey, and did in fact convey to many of its critics, 
Cardinal Vitelleschi’s common-sense deductions are very striking. 
He points out that the Bishop of Chicago does not represent a 
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Catholic Chicago, nor the Patriarch of Babylon a Catholic 
Babylon; that the American prelates represent a mere fraction of 
their dioceses, and that even in nominally Catholic countries, such 
as France, the Bishops are not able to feel themselves the pastors 
of the whole or the greater part of their flocks, or indeed of a 
Catholic society or majority at all, There may be exceptions, 
doubtfully, in Spain and Italy, Ireland and Poland, and certain 
parts of Germany, but broadly speaking, the Catholicism which 
sent its delegates to the Council is largely a paper one, and not a 
vital, energizing fact. What is more, the actual condition of 
things does not denote mere tardiness of missionary success, such 
as faces Christians in China or Hindostan, but positive retrogres- 
sion and loss, first by the Reformation, and next by the Revolu- 
tion. Itis all very well to point to eight hundred or a thousand 
Catholic dioceses, but the East has been alienated for a thousand 
years, and the greater part of the West, inclusive of America and 
-Australia, for three hundred. Yet further, the results of former 
Councils have not been encouraging as providing a remedy for this 
contlition of things. The early Gicumenical Councils did indeed 
do their work effectually, because they dealt with questions of 
theology alone, and did in truth embody the convictions of the 
Catholic majority in their decrees; but where the conflict was 
against great national interests or tendencies, as at Florence and 
Trent, the Councils proved inadequate to. the magnitude of the 
“occasion. l 

Thus, the great issue which really lay before the Vatican Synod, 
the choice it had in its power to, make, was between the policy 
of comprehension and that of exclusion; between the effort to 
embrace the greater portion of mankind within the Church, or to 
drive many of those now within it into revolution; whether, in 
short, the Catholic nations of Eur ope are or are not to have a real 
religion, not a mere nominal and outward form, but a genuine 
belief which shall be held in common, shall be. manifest in their 
actions, and be in harmony with their institutions. l 

These words appear to have been written, from the structure of 
the work, which is seemingly a recast diary of jottings, at the 
very outset of the Council; and it is enough to say that the view 
they embody was never so much as glanced at for a moment by 
the majority, and therefore, owing to the machinery employed, 
could hot be set forth by any action of the minority. But they do 
in fact put the real question at stake very truly ; and if it had not 
been for the hope. that some attempt at solving it would have 
been made by the Council, there would have been little of that 
stir and interest which the news of its convocation aroused 
throughout Christendom. 

It was thought by not a few that the very abstention of the 
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Latin Church from holding a Council since that of Trent had been 
dissolved—sa longer interval by far than had ever elapsed before— 
denoted that the new assembly would prove a step in the direc- 
tion of liberal reforms, as appealing to the collective Episcopate 
instead of gathering up all the threads of power into a single 
hand. But the event proved that only that half of the work of 
Trent which consisted. in transforming the Papacy from a con- 
stitutional into an absolute monarchy was to be continued and 
completed, while the nobler and more useful work of pruning 
abuses, which that Synod, after all deductions, did largely accom- 
plish, was adjourned indefinitely, if indeed not made henceforward 
impossible for any representative Church assembly even to venti- | 
late. The next point the Cardinal makes is to express his belief in 
the entire insincerity of the invitations issued:to non-Roman Com- 
munions, with a view of giving a specious character of cecumeni- 
city to the summons, because these invitations were worded in 
such terms as to involve submission beforehand to the Holy See 
on the part of all who might accept them, and accordingly the 
refusals were unanimous. Nevertheless, I have known Anglican 
` Ultramontanes declare that English Churchmen have no right what- 
ever to express disapproval of anything which was voted in the 
Vatican Council, because the Anglican Bishops were invited to 
attend, and if they chose to absent themselves and to let questions in 
* which they were interested go by default, instead of being present 
to speak up in defence of their own views, they had no more right 
to object afterwards than the Opposition here in England would 
have to disobey an Act of Parliament once duly passed, which they 
had suffered to reach its final stage without any resistance during 
its progress. This little matter of the invitations belongs to a 
whole class of ingenious: contrivances for keeping up the theory of 
cecumenical supremacy, one of the very cleverest of which, cleverer 
even than the creation of a quasi-Oriental Church to simulate 
the real East, is the bestowal of the title of Patriarch on the Arch- 
bishops of Venice, Lisbon, and Goa, who have no precedence over 
other Archbishops, so as to convey the idea that the Pope is exalted 
as high above Patriarchs as over any other members of the Epis- 
copal order, and has a right to deal with Constantinople or Alex- 
andria ashe may with Lisbon. The statement of “ Quirinus” that 
three hundred of the Bishops were the guests of the Pope, and thus 
placed under a very strong pressure not to go against his wishes, 
is fully confirmed, and the expense computed at 2,500 lire daily 
(£100); but a new fact is revealed, that even as a pecuniary 
speculation this outlay was highly remunerative, as some devotees 
had devised a plan, shortly before the Council assembled, for col- 
lecting funds in aid of its expenses at a special mass in honour of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Pope’s own first mass, by which 
VOL. XXIX. R 
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means several millions of -francs (say at least £200,000) were 
raised, and paid into the Papal treasury. 

The first public evidence that was given of the restrictions 
which were to be put on debate was the Apostolical Letter known 
as Multiplices inter. It not merely enjoined absolute secrecy on 
all the persons in any way officially connected with the Council, 
but ruled that questions to be proposed by any of the Fathers 
must (a) first be communicated in writing toʻa special Congrega- 
tion of Cardinals and Bishops; (b) must be of general importance; 
(c) be shown to be opportune; (d) and be in harmony with the 
mind and traditions of the Church. As the Congregation of 
reference was .not, elected by the Council, but nominated by 
the Pope, it is easy to see that no question whatever could be 
debated at all unless he pleased, because it was the easiest 
thing possible to refuse permission without assigning any rea- 
son, or at best on the plea that the prior conditions ¢ and d 
were’ not fulfilled. The Opposition saw this result clearly, but. 
its protest was unheeded. Cardinal Vitelleschi’s estimate of the 
strength of the two parties in the Council seems to have been 
singularly accurate from the very beginning, and there is much 
political insight exhibited in the reasons he assigns for the preva- 
` lence of Ultramontane opiniors in France and England, where 
a contrary tradition might be expected to prevail. As for the 
_ Italians, he is plain enough in saying that they did not care in the ' 
least for the’ dogmatic aspect of the question, but viewing the 
Papacy as what it is in truth, a purely Italian and not. a cosmo- 
politan institution, they supported, from national motives, a measure 
intended to enlarge and enforce the domain of. Italian supremacy 
in the world of religion. And therefore, despite a very large 
measure of theological indifference, not to say scepticism, amongst 
them, their vote was safe all along, as safe as that of those Oriental 
prelates and Bishops in partibus who, as they were dependents of 
the Propaganda, looked to Rome for the very bread they ate, and 
durst not disobey any mandates of their superiors. | ` 

But, quite apart from this great mass, itself already a majority of 
the Council, which was bound to-the car of Infallibility by political 
or personal interests, there was another large section which had 
been thoroughly frightened by the Revolution, especially by the 
events which marked Italian history in 1859-60; and which had 
‘persuaded itself that the increased directness and homogeneity 
of. action which the Church would gain by the absorption of all 
power and jurisdiction into the hands of one man, was the only . 
weapon to meet the crisis—exactly as Cæsarism owed its birth, 
nearly two thousand years before, to the anarchy of the dying 
Republic. It is reasonable to class Cardinal Manning in this 
group, though his brother Cardinal, who had clearly no admiration 
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for him on any ground whatever, ascribes his action throughout ° 
to the “immoderate restlessness” of a half-converted Protestant, 
lacking in the’ traditional ecclesiastical spirit, and striving to-be 
more Catholic than the Pope himself. 

Yet again, there was a third section in the Council which 
ardently embraced the dogma because it is so sublimely contrary 
to reason. Cardinal Vitelleschi‘has put this point so neatly that 
it is desirable to reproduce the passage :— 

*“ The first [grand question of principle] is the ancient conflict, always 
going onin the Church from the earliest ages, between those who maintain 
a direct supernatural agency in all matters, and those who, without reject- 
ing it, believe also in secondary causes. The infallibility of a single man 
isa more striking miracle, and a greater infraction of the laws of nature, 
than the infallibility of a large and well-organized assembly under the 
security of a strong and severe discipline; it is much more so, because the 
infallibility of a society with regard to itself is by its very nature relative, 
while that of an individual towards a society cannot be other than absolute. 
It is reasonable to believe that God protects the Church, as we believe 
that God protects the world; and that the Church in her own office should 
be infallible may be in a certain sense reasonable; but that God should 
take away from an individual man the liability to error which is character- 
istic of humanity, would be an absolute and standing miracle. In the 
first case faith allies herself with reason, in the second she subdues it.” 

Now, it is an indisputable fact that, quite apart from any’ such 
careful training of the clergy, and by consequence the Bishops, of 
the Latin Church in the principles of Infallibility through falsified 
text-books in the seminaries for some two generations, as the Abbé 
Michaud alleges, the whole religious tendency of Ultramontanism is 
to make incessantly the largest demands on faith, and to estimate 
the degree of spirituality by the readiness with which they are 
met. Devout minds are not merely taught to accept miracles 
when adduced on the very weakest kind and degree of evidence, 
totally inadequate to establish even the simplest fact of ordinary 
life; but to look for and expect miracles as constantly recurrent 
manifestations in the sphere of religion, and as the easiest 
solution of any event in that sphere which seems to require 
explanation, even though another solution may be at hand which 
sufficiently accounts for all the facts without making any such 
demand on reason. Consequently, Tertullian’s famous saying, 
limited by him to the one central historical dogma of Christ’s 
resurrection, “It is certain because it is impossible,” is applied 
to every form of ecclesiastical miracle, and becomes the one test 
and standard of assay; so that to a large number of minds the 
very dimensions of the demand upon credulity actually insures 
acceptance, not rejection, of the new dogma. It is a noticeable 
truth that whereas the trained and logical intellect requires that the.. 
. proof shall be always proportionate to the magnitude of the thing 
to be proved, there is a very large class of minds for which 
audacious assertion has such a fascination, that if only the assertion 
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be daring enough, no other proof is desired; just as experience 
shows that one class of speculators will trust considerable sums 
to any swindler who will promise twenty per cent. interest, with- 
out even the shadow. of security, and another will confide in the 
infallible “tips” of sporting prophets, without once giving a 
thought to the obvious inference that persons endued with suck 
unerfing acquaintance with coming events must needs have 
retired from the turf long ago with fortunes beyond the dreams of 
human avarice, and cannot possibly want to pick up the stray 
half-crowns of the impecunious. I may digress for a moment to 
say that there is one literary test which discloses with sufficient 
accuracy the class to which an apologist of Infallibility belongs, 
that of sincere believers in its truth, or that of the entirely incre- 
dulous who regard it simply as a convenient tool of government. 
The former: will state the facts of Church history so far as he 
knows them, and will simply be unable to see their discrepancy 
with his preconceived notions. Certain that they must agree 
with his belief, his attempts to reconcile them, or his setting them 
aside as insoluble but not serious difficulties, are clearly honest. 
But the Ultramontane sceptic, who believes the doctrine no more 
than M. Littré does, will adjust the facts to fit the theory, and will 
invert the affirmativesand negatives of crucial documents which bear 
upon it; because he understands perfectly that a statement of the 
real facts would not merely present some difficulties, but would 
supply complete disproof, and therefore he rules further that any 
attempt to examine the original vouchers and title-deeds thus 
garbled must be shunned by all Catholics as a treason and a heresy. 

The passage cited above from Cardinal Vitelleschi is almost 
the only one in the book wherein he gives any clue to his personal 
opinion on the theological question, and, though very guarded, it 
appears to point in the direction of Bossuet’s theory, as formu- 
lated in the Gallican Articles of 1682. At any, rate, it is at least pre- 
sumable that the sense in which he must have voted for the dogma 
was something less than the most moderate view which the Mini- 
mizing school has ventured to publish since the decree was passed; 
and this circumstance discloses a flaw in the'casting, of which we 
may hear again, despite the present triumph of the majority. 

It seems now established that the Opposition began as a body of 
not less than two hundred Fathers, including amongst them the 
occupants of nearly all the most important sees in the Latin Church, . 
representing by far the greater number of at least nominal Catho- 
lics throughout the world, and moreover almost all the prelates 
qutside the Roman Curia itself who possessed any reputation for 
learning, ability, and statesmanship. Cardinal Vitelleschi’s testi- 
mony to these facts is as clear as that of “ Quirinus ” himself, and 
their accuracy is not likely to be seriously questioned henceforward. - 
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But then a problem at once suggests itself which needs solution. 
Why did so formidable a body, even granting its certain defeats 
beforehand by the mere brute force of numbersin a drilled, bribed, 
and terrorized majority, make so poor a fight as it actually did make, 
and exert such an infinitesimal inflyence on the final result?’ 
Apart from two reasons which I have before now ‘assigned in 
explanation, their extreme terror of even seeming to impinge on 
the Note of Unity, and the adroit manner in which numbers of 
them had been induced to compromise and pledge themselves 
for twenty years previous to the Council, our author lets us into 


. the secret in one pregnant sentence, showing that there did not 


exist so múch as a general wish for broad practical reforms 
amongst them, though a small inner group no doubt had such in 
view. Their attitude was that of the Girondins in the beginning 
of the Terror, that of desiring that a downward movement which 
they had themselves largely helped to create, and which was 
acquiring fresh momentum hourly, should be arrested at the point 
which it had just attained, the furthest which suited them, but 
not by any means the furthest of its necessary tendency. Now 
the mere acceptance of the status quo as it was in 1869, though it 
was the standpoint taken up by the Old Catholics at first, and but 
slowly abandoned, can readily be seen to have no secure or 
intelligible basis at all. If 1869. was right, 1870 with its dogmas 


, is right too, for there has been nothing done except to work out 


accepted premises to their logical conclusions, But if 1869 was 
wrong, and reforms of some kind were as needful as at the date 
of Trent,no good could come of trying to keep the pyramid 
balanced on its apex, and those of the majority who rejected the 
plea that to define infallibility was “inopportune,” were perfectly 
right in arguing that if no more could be said against it than that, 
the duty of those who believed it to be divine truth was to say so, 
And leave results to Providence. 

The arrangements made by the document Multiplices inter, 
stringent as they were, by no means exhausted the restraints put > - 
upon discussion. Five Papal Commissions classified under as many 
heads the matters to be treated, and nothing whatever could be 
brought forward unless ruled to fall under one of these divisions, 
so that at last the Fathers of the Council were reduced to the 
condition of witnesses before a Parliamentary Committee with us, 
who are summoned merely to’ answer certain questions put to 
them, but have no right to volunteer information or suggestions 
of their own. This was not all. The Schemes, as they were 
called, were communicated to the Council one by one by the 
secretaries, as the time for the discussion drew on, so that the 
Bishops never knew beforehand what was ripening for debate, 
and consequently could not prepare themselves to deal with any 
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question whatever, nor even ask leave to bring on a motion on 
a their own account, since for all they knew, it might be wholly 
out of order, or be already embodied in one of the Schemes, and 
_ thus be mere surplusage. There seemed one safety-valve at 
first, in that the Council, was empowered to elect four Committees 
of its own, to consider any amendments to the Schemes as drafted 
by the Pope’s five Commissions, so that the amendments, when re- 
turned to the assembly by these Committees, might be reported as 
its own spontaneous measures, and not as mere Government Bills, 
so to speak, sent down to it to be passed in block. But bya véry 
‘ingenious method of packing, which Cardinal Vitelleschi details, 
these conciliar Committees proved to be as unexceptionably Ultra- 
montane as the Commissions named by the Pope himself, and there 
was not so much as a colourable Opposition element upon any of 
them which might give éven a specious show of fairness.. 
Cardinal Vitelleschi’s account of the strictures on the Schema de 
Fide(which Schema he ascribes to F. Franzelin, Professor of Theology 
in the Collegio Romano), levelled against all the heresies of ancient 
and modern times, is noteworthy, as they seem to embody his 
own.view of it. It was objected to as useless, because it dealt 
with persons and opinions avowedly outside the pale of the 
Roman obedience, and not with erroneous doctrines held by 
professing Catholics ; as mischievous, in merely condemning philo- 
sophical systems or views, instead of arguing with them, offering 
a competing theory, or being wisely silent; as unconstitutional, 
because headed with the words “ Pius, Bishop,” instead of those 
“The Holy Synod,” as had been the usage even so late as, Trent; 
and as being in its own manner and structure mean, invidious,. 
trivial, and likely to repel the minds of the nineteenth century, 
because drafted by a little knot of the writers in the Civiltà Cattolica 
and of other theologians who were mere cloistered dreamers, 
utterly unfamiliar with the ways and needs of modern society. 
And so numerous and powerful were the attacks made by the 
' Opposition on these grounds, that the Schema, instead of being 
passed by acclamation, was referred back to the Commission of 
Review, to be put into some less objectionable shape. 
The next event of importance was.Dr. Manning’s petition for 
-~ the immediate definition of Infallibility, to which he succeeded in 
-obtaining the names of seventeen Bishops to follow his own, which 
headed the list; on which Cardinal Vitelleschi has some severe 
things to say, and, returning with alacrity to fillin a portrait which 
he did but sketch earlier, he remarks :— : 
“The persistence of the Archbishop of Westminster was, perhaps, the 
logical result of hisown antecedents. Having been a priest and a Protes- 
tant atthe outset of his career, he knew his own religion from within and 


not from without [?], and the Catholic religion from without and not from 
within. He was well acquainted withthe many divisions and subdivisions 
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of Protestantism and admired the majestic unity of Catholicism. He did 
not appreciate the good effects of allowing a moderate degree of liberty 
and the constant exercise of the conscience and reasoning powers ; heither 
did he understand the dangers arising from the excessive authority exer- 
cised by united Catholicism. In fact, he was enamoured of the principle of 
authority as the slave adores the idea of liberty ; and the want of discrimi- 
nation and of real Catholic perceptions in his dealings with the Council was 
3 matter of reproach to him even by the most faithful and devout clergy at 
ome. 


However, though this first effort to force the hand of the Council 
failed, others.took up the work, moved by the fact that counter- 
addresses against Infallibility had been signed and issued by 
about 160 bishops, M. Mermillod, titular Bishop of Hebron, and 
practically of Geneva, on the occasion of the presepio being 
set up on the Epiphany in the church of St.’ Andrea della 
Valle, took occasion to draw so close a parallel between the 
grotto of Bethlehem and the Vatican, between the Babe adored 
in the one and the old man venerated in the other, that he 
roused the opposition of even Infallibilists themselves, and one 
cynical Italian remarked that as fifteen vacant cardinals’ hats were * 
visibly hovering in the air, some excited Father might mistake them 
for the fiery tongues, and speak accordingly as if inspired. 

Some little alarm was created amongst the Bishops when the 
scheme De Episcopis, depriving them of their historical immunities 
and immediate diocesan jurisdiction, to reduce them to mere curates 
of the Pope, was mooted. Archbishop Darboy and Bishop Dupan- 
loup led the Opposition, and it was found impracticable to force 
on this scheme either at this stage of the proceedings. But 
even on this head there was no unanimous feeling amongst the 
prelates. Many, perhaps most, of them derived nearly all their 
rank, influence, and position, such as they were, from the Curia, and 
were more disposed, naturally enough, to side with it and with the - 
Ultramontane party than with the general feeling of: their flocks, 
which, when unaffected by the pressure of the absolutist school, 
was usually adverse to the new dogma. Yet the Opposition was 
growing so far organized and adroit, that although it had no 
prospect of ultimately winning over a sufficient number of the 
majority to balance the votes, nevertheless it interposed serious 
delays to the Infallililist programme, and Cardinal Vitelleschi 
gives the draft of a via media scheme of voting Infallibility in. a 
modified fashion, intended to avoid the very difficulty which has 
since cropped up from the form the decree finally took, that of 
deciding whether any Papal utterance is really ex cathedrd, and so 
binding on the conscience, or not. This scheme was to condemn 
(without anathema) all appeal from the Pope’s sentence to a 
future Council, all who allege that only apparent and not real 
obedience is. due to the Pope’s judgment, and all who maintain 
that there may arise such a discordance between the Pope and 
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the Episcopate as to render it: necessary to settle which is the 
greater, This scheme, which appears to have been Vitelleschi’s 
Own, aimed, as he tells us, at blending the infallibility of the Pope 
with the infallibility of the Church, and thus reverting to the elder 
school of Roman theology, more moderate, and less definite, absolute, 
and exclusive, than the new Ultramontane opinions. The merit of 
this compromise, which is not very apparent to outsiders, seems 
to lie in its laying down rather certain practical maxims of ecclesi- 
astical government than new dogmatic opinions, and while pro- 
viding that as matter of fact the Pope’s orders should be exactly 
obeyed, yet not imputing any moral guilt to such as might be dis- 
posed to criticize without disregarding them. This is only valuable 
now as helping us to grasp what the justa modum vote meant in a 
good many cases, and it does not seem far removed from the 
Scottish verdict of Not Proven. But this project of accommoda- 
tion, rejected alike by the Infallibilists and the Opposition, broke 
down, as did every other effort of the sort. It was just after this, 
and still in February, 1870, that the Pope’s stormy interview with 
the aged Chaldean Patriarch took place, ending in the enforced 
submission of the old man; and the few words in which Vitelleschi 
describes it amply vindicate the charge of indecent violence which 
“ Quirinus” alleges in connection with the matter, though no men- 
tion is made of the threat of imprisonment in a Roman dungeon 
which the latter implies to have been one of the agencies em- 
ployed to extort obedience. But he does tell us that some of those 
Bishops who were dependents of the Propaganda were threatened 
with prosecution before the tribunal of the Inquisition if they did 
not exhibit more docility in their demeanour and votes, a suffi- 
ciently weighty comment on the alleged freedom of the Council. 
The grave impolicy of the Schema de Ecelesid,even more remark- 
` able than that of its predecessor de Fide, is next considered. -The 
grounds of objection stated are: 1. The new canons do but re- 
iterate offensively old decisions which great numbers had rejected 
and were not likely to accept now; that their tendency is to 
cast whole governments and peoples out of the pale of the Church, 
and thus narrow her true area instead of extending it; that they 
destroy the diocesan rights of bishops; that they utter an anathema 
against any one who says that salvation is possible outside the 
Roman Church, and thus conflict with the belief of millions of 
Catholics; and that by the condemnation of liberty of conscience, 
they block up the old safety-valve of “invincible ignorance” by 
limiting it to the comparatively rare case of material incapacity for 
acquiring knowledge of Roman doctrine, as the only conceivable 
palliation for nonconformity. And after a number of other shrewd 
criticisms on the civil aspect of the scheme, which are well worthy 
of notice, the writer brings the whole question to a practical test 
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by asking what would be the result of any attempt to carry out the 
programme of this scheme in any modem nation. And witha 
degree of prescience which in February, 1870, was well nigh 
prophetic, he draws an almost accurate picture of the subsequent 
strife in Prussia under the Falk laws as the probable result of 
attempting to realize such an ideal. : 

But the most valuable and remarkable part of the work is that 
dissertation on the condition of the Catholic nations, which in the ` 
authors mind ought to have formed the principal subject of 
inquiry and debate at the Council. His own conclusions—most 
weighty and startling when his position is considered—are in 
direct antagonism to the Ultramontane view of society. - It is not 
merely that he dwells on the superior prosperity and civilization 
of Protestant countries as compared with Catholic: ones, nor even 
on their greater advance in science, art, and great undertakings. 
That has long been a polemical commonplace, and may be very 
neatly evaded by pointing out that precisely the same contrast 
existed between the Jewish nation at a time when it was the sole 
depository of Divine truth in the world, and its Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian, ‘Egyptian, Persian, Macedonian, and Roman oppressors; 
while the pursuit of wealth and material prosperity is more than 
compatible with a very degraded condition of morals and a very 
debased type of creed. But Cardinal Vitelleschi goes deeper, and 
points out that even in Catholic nations their culture, order, and 
prosperity are due precisely’ to the anti-clerical element in each 
country, and are in exact ratio to its strength and influence; while, 
on the other hand, liberty, tolerance, and amicable, peaceful inter- 
course between citizens are so far from being marks of Catholic 
leaven, that it is exclusively in Catholic countries that the spirit of 

_ Revolution makes its home, that very spirit for which the Fathers 
of the Vatican Council professed to think a new Ultramontane 
dogma the sole remedy. And there is thus the dilemma presented 
to us, that either the Catholic religion is fitted only for races in- 
capable of political order and the higher civilization, or else that the 
system which has prevailed amongst these races is not the Catholic 
religion, since it has produced such irreligious results. Nor is such 
a conclusion to be evaded by dwelling on the fervid resistance 

. which the clerical party habitually opposes to revolutionary projects 

and ideas, because its own methods are responsible for a large 
part of the reaction. 


“ Absolutism generates rebellion, and extreme severity in the law secures 
impunity to the law-breaker. : Events balance themselves in human affairs ; 
the chain which begins with the Inquisitor finishes with the sectary ; and the 
partisan of Mazzini stands at one end of the diameter, the opposite end of 
‘which is occupied by the ‘Sanfedista.’ England does not possess either the 
Dnivers or the Rappel, at least her existence is not daily threatened by 
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similar publications, neither has she inquisitors nor revolutionary fanatics, 
and Fenians come only from the neighbouring shores of Ireland.” 


After this significant language, Cardinal Vitelleschi proceeds to 
point out the mischiefs which directly result from overstraining the 
principle of authority. First, by sacrificing everything to the main- 
tenance of order and unity in the Church, it tends to paralyse the col- 
lective action of the hierarchy, and to concentrate it in the Head, 
thereby isolating the clergy from the rest of society. Next, it de- 
‘stroys the sense of personal responsibility, by making Church autho- 
rity instead of conscience the one standard of appeal, so that all per- 
sonal knowledge of good and evil is apt to be lost, and the average 
Catholic comes to have no acquaintance with it whatever, save that 
derived from thenearest external authority, which maybe anychance 
priest, however incompetent. Even this influence of external autho- 
rity is precarious, because its hard and fast despotism provokes recoil, 
and drives its own pupils and whole populations into revolt andrevo- 
lution ; while in cases where this result does not issue, there are two 
other scarcely less formidable perils to society. On the one hand, 
-the stern condemnation of errors of intellect, because more menacing 
to authority, as compared with errors of the will, leads to the 
éreation of a small class to do all the thinking; and the general 
body, finding thought not merely dangerous, but fatiguing, leaves 
it off altogether and devotes itsélf to animal indulgence, on which 
the Church looks leniently, and thus the moral level drops at once 
and fatally. On the other hand, where Ultramontane education 
‘has its way, it promotes amongst its devoutest pupils an ascetic, 
speculative, and abstracted mode of life, incompatible: with the 
necessities of human nature or the adequate discharge of the 
duties of a citizen, whereas idleness, mendicancy, and superstition 
are exalted into virtues, and patriotism becomes transformed into | 
a sin, while centralization in few and incompetent hands creates a 
faction instead of a Catholic world, and begets inevitable revolt 
in the young. The singular coincidence of thisimpeachment with 
much which Mr. W. R. Greg has urged in his “Enigmas of Life” 
’ will strike the reader; and there can be little correction offered to 
Vitelleschi’s summing up, in which he describes the characteristic 
marks of Ultramontane nations to be “many churches, but few 
schools; more devotion than virtue; more passion than judg- 
ment; general intolerance and scanty prosperity, with fluctuations 
of submission and rebellion: they are characterized everywhere 
by a craving for authority, whether in a convent or a sect, but with- 
out any appreciation of authority, which is alternately adored with 
servility and subjected to outrage.” Some other remarks towards 
- the very end of the volume belong so closely to this category of 
ideas that it is well to depart from the writer’s order; that they 
may be brought under review here, though they were written 
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two years later, long after the great crime and blunder of the 
Council had been perpetrated. i 

He adds, then, that one Roman tendency, that of isolation, dan- 
` gerous and prevalent enough before the dogma, is now intensified : 
' Catholicism [i.e Ultramontanism] has practically succeeded in placing 
the faithful in a condition of almost hostile isolation, in real life, from the 
members of all other Christian confessions. Catholics of the present day 
very often neither have nor profess any religion whatever; but they 
rarely attempt, whether as individuals or as societies, to fraternize with 
others, or in the slightest degree to modify their views from contact with 
forms of religion the nearest and most akin to their own. On the contrary, 
‘this curious phenomenon may be observed among them in this matter, that 
‘they seem to draw closer to those confessions of faith which tend most 
towards Rationalism than to those which have kept the nearest to religion.” 


Further, this attitude of abstention is not merely passive, but ran- 
corously active, and a formidable element of strife in modern 
society, because. the very authority which is able to overpower 
resistance from its subjects is yet not strong enough to mould 
them into real harmony with its ideal, and therefore never can 
muster forces sufficient to do successful battle with the modern 
world. It never does more than slightly check its foes, but often 
buries its friends in ruinous discomfiture. 

Yet more, the incessant process of defining, systematizing, and 
multiplying dogmas, laws, penalties, devotions, guilds, institutions, 
badges, and the like, has made the full Roman Catholic system so 
intolerably burdensome that real Catholics, the praticanti, answer- 
ing to the “Church-members” of several Protestant societies, have 
dwindled into a mere fractional party in the Latin obedience, 
while the general body, for whom this discipline has proved too 
burdensome, have given up both theory and practice, have fallen 
' into indifferentism and habitual corruption, even though the safety- 
valve of Indulgences is freely opened; dnd now constitute at best 
a second circle of “hondrary members for life” of the Church, 
on the easy terms of never arguing on matters of principle, of 
observing a few external practices of religion, and of promising 
a death-bed repentance. And the net result is that the Roman 
Church is an element of social war, and has brought about a 
position of things in the civil and religious condition of the nations 
and states which it affects, universally regarded as uncomfortable, 
dangerous to public order, and obstructive to the diffusion of 
civilization and religion; while the only remedies it even offers 
are Peter’s pence, French pilgrimages, mystical confraternities, and 
periodical religious demonstrations. 

It is again necessary to emphasize the fact that these are the 
deliberate convictions óf a Roman Bishop and Cardinal and mem- 
ber of the majority which voted the Infallibility Dogma, and whose 
-personal orthodoxy and piety have never been called in question. 


w 


: 
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If even a small part of the picture be true, then it is idle to say 
that the dogma has made no difference, and that the general body 
of pious unlearned Roman Catholics are no worse off than they 
were before it. On the contrary, they have lost heavily. Their 
isolation from the rest of mankind, including often their own 
nearest kindred, has become more absolute; the range of intelli- 
gent thought on religious matters open to their minds has been 
visibly narrowed ; their own numbers must be.thinned still further 
as the increased pressure of despotism expels one class and 
plunges another down into that lower circle of non-praticanti, the 
Malebolge of the Vatican; the very creed tendered to them for 
acceptance is losing more and more the semblance of a moral and 
spiritual life, and daily assuming more of the character of a mere 
credulous reception of unauthenticated marvels. In a paper I 
wrote in this REVIEW on a cognate subject, I mentioned that when 
Bernadette Soubirous came back with the story of the apparition 
of Lourdes, a test-miracle was proposed by the clergy, that a cer- 
tain thorn-bush at the grotto should blossom out of season. This 
miracle was not vouchsafed, as all the narratives are agreed in 
acknowledging. “But a letter I received lately from a recent 
English visitor to Lourdes tells me that the curé has adopted the 
flowering thorn as a device on his stationery, and that a hymn in its 
honour has been added to the local canticles. On the reverend 
gentleman being appealed to by my correspondent to explain this 
discrepancy, he simply shrugged his shoulders and said, “ Cela 
fait croire.” And I have been furnished by another correspondent 
with a detailed and authoritative contradiction of a Lourdes 
miracle which I cited as alleged to have taken place in Mada- 
gascar. He happened to be there when the story was first set 
going, and on inquiring into the facts, which was easy, from the’ 
high rank of the natives concerned, received the curt information 
from the child’s father that “it was all lies,’ and from another 
source that the ailment was cutaneous, and cured, to the knowledge 
of the Sister whose name figured in the narrative, by medicine sent 
„by the Prime Minister to his friends the parents. The shock of 
discovering frauds of this sort is not a light peril, and it cannot be 
reasonably supposed that some instances of the kind will not get 
abroad so as to overthrow the faith of several of even that tiny 
sect into which Ultramontanes are busily reducing the once vast 


‘communion of which they have been the destroyers.* 


~* Monsignor Capel, in a letter ho addressed not many months ago to the Times in 
defence of the genuineness of the Lourdes mythology, let out the real facts with touching 
and childlike simplicity, by mentioning that he had acquired detailed and accurate in- 
formation on the subject from inquiries he made during six successive years that ill- 
health had obliged him to winter in the Pyrenees; and that the miraculous cures wore 
attested as scientific facts by an “ ominent resident médical practitioner,” Dr. Dozous, 
Here the sceptical intellect observes that 1868 is the date of the alleged miracle; that 
Mgr. Capel began his visits to Southern France in quest of health in 1870, but that he 
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Reverting to the order of the narrative, it seems that in March, 
1870, two new contrivances for cutting short unwelcome speeches 
were devised—one that the President might stop a speaker at 
any moment by ruling that he was wandering from the point, a 
measure put into operation the very first day against Mgr. Hay- 
nald, Bishop of Kolocsa, for an only too relevant historical state- 
ment, showing that a former Pope of the seventeenth century had 
been of a different opinion from the present majority in the 
Council; the other that any ten Fathers might stop an entire 
debate by alleging that the subject had been sufficiently discussed ; 
so that the majority could of course at any time -silence an incon- 
venient orator. The apathy and negligence of the Catholic 
Governments of Europe, with the single exception of Bavaria, at 
the crisis then fast drawing on, is severely censured by the author, 
pointing out how the skilled diplomacy of the Vatican found its 
account therein, and also making the significant comment that 
the reason of this unwise attitude was the general belief of the 
Cabinets that religious feeling has so universally declined that 
nothing belonging to its sphere could seriously affect national and 
political life, an opinion itself sufficiently condemnatory ef the 
course pursued by the Church ever since the French Revolution. 
After this Vitelleschi cites, apparently with approval, Déllinger’s 
famous article in the Augsburger Zeitung, protesting against the 
validity and competence of a Council fettered as that of the 


- Vatican, unlike all its predecessors, by rules imposed on it from 


without, and also urging that no solemn declarations had ever been 
made in the Church save with unanimous consent, so that a mere 
majority, even if very large, is incapable, not merely of making 
dogmas, but even of attesting them, since the very existence of a 
tangible majority or minority is at variance with the idea of Uni- 
versality, as the latter begins where the former ends, and that on 
these two grounds the Vatican Synod has no title to be ranked as 
(Ecumenical (even if the factitious Oriental Church in communion 
with the Pope, and represented therein, be taken as the real East), 
and cannot bind the conscience. This powerful letter had one 
instantaneous effect, for it caused the majority to drop a measure 
they were going to force through, declaring all persons who did 
not accept the Infallibility Dogma ipso facto outside the Church. 
That the Pope was ready and willing to proceed to personal vio- 
lence against the Opposition is established by the arrest and 
imprisonment of an Armenian Vicar-General for blaming two 


_ other prelates for undue servility towards Rome, and it was only 


has never yet had faith enough in the spring to try its virtues, instead of merely “ in- 
quiring;” or else that he did try its effect, but got no good from it, And the exact 
utility of an “eminent ”—and presumably thriving—“‘ resident medical’ practitioner ” in 
competition with an unfailing and miraculous panacea, is difficult to understand, on any 
ground save that of indigenous ineredulity. |. i 
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the. prompt interference of the Turkish Minister which secured his 
release. “Quirinus” gives an additional circumstance or two here 
—first, that the French Embassy refused its aid, and next that the 
Cardinal Secretary of State replied to the first Turkish remon- 
strance, that all Catholic priests when at Rome lost their national 
rights, became simply.subjects of the Pope, and were under the 
jurisdiction of the Inquisition alone. It is most important to 
bear this fact in mind, when passing judgment on the timorous 
flight of Opposition Bishops a little later, when the Infallibilist 
victory was assured, since they had private warning from well- 
wishers of Vitelleschi’s stamp that punitive measures were being 
prepared for them, and perhaps- not imprisonment only, but a 
more extreme penalty for disobedience, such as overtook Cardinal 
Andrea. 

It has long been a contention of, Anglican controversialists that 
the technical use of the word “ Roman” as a qualifying adjective 


by the Latin Church is a confession that it is in truth only a part, . 
and not the whole which it claims to be; and an amusing com-' 


ment in favour of this view cropped out at a sitting wherein the 
formal addition of the word Romana to Catholica Ecclesia was 


urged by the Curialists. An English Bishop complained that in. 


his. diocese some land had been left by will to the “Catholic 
` Church,” and that the Anglicans had claimed and got it on the 
ground that they were the “Catholic Church” of the country, 
whereas the so-called Catholic Church was officially styled Roman 
Catholic, a distinction which limited and barred it. But the 
majority voted the limiting adjective, and by ete own act have. 
thus destroyed a specious claim. 

A curious fact, not mentioned by “Quirinus,” which E in. 
May, 1870, illustrates the forcible pressure exercised by the autho- 
tities. A Roman paiish priest, at a sort of ruridecanal chapter. 
held in the city periodically by incumbents of churches, suggested 


to his colleagues to draw up an address in favour of Infallibility. . 


Another replied that it was no business of theirs, . that their 
opinion. had not been asked, and that it would bè inopportune 
and presumptuous for them to express it before the Church had 
decided. The other clergymen. present agreed with’ the amend- 
ment, and the matter dropped. But the newspapers got hold of 
it, and the public learnt to its surprise that the very flower: of the 


clergy in the Pope’s own domestic diocese had'no mind ‘to further’ 


his apotheosis. Accordingly, the authorities at once intervened 


with all the force which ecclesiastical law permitted them to use: 


against their subordinates, and strongly advised (the italics. are 
Vitelleschi’s) that the scandal should be repaired by the presenta-. 
tion of an address. The unfortunate parish priests had to submit, 
but took care that their petition should not be unduly ard 


o 
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and might indeed be read in a different sense from that in which 
it was ostensibly drafted. By June the majority had got so over- 
bearing that it was proposed that the whole of the Opposition— 
even before the dogma was voted—should be declared excom- 
. municate and out of the Church, and that an anathema should 
be fulminated against all who held that the Bishops shared the 
supreme authority vested in the Church, a proposal so outrageous 
that even Mgr. Pie, Bishop of Poitiers, one of the most ardent 
Papalizers in the Council, was forced to resist it. Indeed, it could ` 
have issued only from men who, by succeeding in binding the 
Council hand and foot lest it should have freedom of utterance, had ` 
testified their entire disbelief in that fundamental tenet of Christi- 
anity, the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the body, of the Church 
as Guide and Teacher. No man who really thought infallibility 
true, and the Church at large—even under its restricted sense 
of Roman—to be the keeper, witness, and definer of divine 
_ truth, would have attempted any constraint, for he would have 
felt entire confidence in the necessary utterance of the truth, 
and the whole truth, by an assembly of prelates exceeding in 
actual numbers the largest of. those ancient Gicumenical Councils 
which established the faith of Christendom on a basis which 
fourteen centuries have not shaken. The inevitable conclusion 
is that the extreme absolutists in the Council neither believed 
in infallibility nor in the Church, whatever language they may 
have used then and since to simulate such belief. It is unneces- 
sary to go over again the familiar narrative of the closing days 
of the Council, how after the Bishops of the minority, thinned 
by the malarious heats of a Roman July, and.told from a very 
exalted quarter that they might perish sooner than any respite 
_ till healthier weather should be granted to their petition, had with- 
drawn under protest, the fatal step was taken which abolished 
the Christian Church so-far as the Council understood that term, 
since by teaching that the Pope alone holds the same authority as 
the Pope together with the whole Church, it Jaid down in algebraic 
terms that a —a-+ b, and therefore b = 0. The story is written 
at large in “Quirinus” and in Friedrich, and more briefly in the 
sad and weighty pamphlet of the martyr Darboy, “ La Dernière 
. Heure du Concile.” It is enough to echo here the closing words of 

that memorable protest, that “the Spartans who fell at Ther- 
mopyle to defend. the land of freedom made ready the defeat of 
Salamis for the pitiless wave of despotism.” Cardinal Vitelleschi’s 
ending of his journal is not less significant, though somewhat ` 
differently toned:— `’ 


« History is bound to award to the author and originator of every work 
the praise or blame which is due to him. All must remember the part 
taken by the Fathers of the Civiltà Cattolica and Monsignor Manning, 
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` Archbishop of Westminster, in promoting the dogma of the personal Infalli- 
bility of the Pope, and all know it was their mind and their will that 
carried it. On the day of the promulgation of the dogma, Monsignor 
Manning received as a gift from the Society of the Jesuits a portrait of 
Bellarmine [St. Charles Borromeo], with the following inscription :-— 


HENRICO EDWARDO MANNING, 
ARCHIEP. WESTMONAST. 
SODALES SOC. JESU 
COLLEGH CIVILITATIS CATHOLICE 
SESSIONIS IV. CONCILIT VATICANI 
MNEMOSYNON.” 


The singular problem remains unsolved, and is by me in- 
‘soluble, how a man like Vitelleschi, clear-sighted, learned, tempe- 
rate, seemingly most honest, profoundly disbelieving alike in the - 
` truth and the expediency of the new dogma, and evidently unin- 
fluenced by that personal awe and devotion for the Pope which 
swayed many others (since his criticisms are almost as frank, if 
notas incisive, as Mr. Greville’s on the two kings whom he 
served), could have voted as he did in the majority on July 18, 
1870. And it is clear that nothing occurred between the proroga- 
tion of the Council and his own death to bring him round in the 
smallest degree towards inward conviction in favour of the dogma; 
whence it is not unreasonable to conjecture that its position is by 
no means so secure as its promoters think, even apart from any con- 
sideration of the formidable evils it is incubating for Christendom. 
Those evils are near at hand and readily foreseen; the good 
which the Vatican Council has done for Christianity is as yet in- 
discernible, and lies in the womb ofa perhaps distant future. It 
has not achieved even the smallest of its projects, for one direct. 
issue of the inevitable ambiguities of even the trenchant para- 
graphs in which a divine attribute—as Cardinal Vitelleschi calls 
it—was bestowed upon a single man has been thé creation of four 
rival schools of interpretation, absolutely incompatible with each 
other, but all firmly lodged with full right of tenure within the 
pale of the Latin obedience. But what it has done is to per- 
petuate the strife between the clergy and modern society, to’ 
narrow the scópe and possibilities of Christendom, to constitute a 
mere fractional .sect and party the executor, administrator, and 
assign of a dead and buried Western Church, and so to change 
the sweet teachings of the Gospel into the harsh anathemas of 
the Curia as to cause millions to turn away from divine revelation. 
as a monstrous and hurtful delusion, and make them say with the 
epigrammatist of old— 
` W Imputet ipse Deus nectar mihi, fet acstum, 
Et Vaticani perfida vappa cadi.” 


RICHARD F. LITTLEDALE. 














ON NIRVANA, AND ON THE BUDDHIST DOCTRINES 
. OF THE “GROUPS,” THE SANSKARAS, KARMA, | 
AND THE “PATHS.” — 


T must seem strange to those who take an interest in Buddhism 
that the scholars most competent to judge are not yet agreed 

as to the meaning of what is rightly considered as its most - 
important doctrine, its summum bonum, its Nirvana; that while 
some take it to be a complete extinction of the soul at death. 


others would rather regard it as an eternal existence of the soul _ 


in a kind of trance, indifferent alike to-sorrow and to joy.. The 
reason perhaps is not far to seek. The attempt has been made 
to take the citadel of Nirvāna by assault, without first being 
in possession of the outworks; to understand Nirvana without 
understanding the system of thought of which Nirvana is the last 
conclusion, and in the nomenclature of which it is necessarily 
expressed. To discuss and compare what Buddhist—much less 
what European—authors have said on the subject must be of 
little use, so long as a previous study of undisputed, and perhaps 
easier, questions has not taught us what sense to attach to the 
words they use, and what other ideas about the nature and con- 
dition and destiny of man underlie their views of Nirvina. It is 
„intended therefore in the present paper to approach the question 
indirectly ; by means of, and subsequent to, the discussion of one 
or two other points of doctrine, which will also, it is hoped, be 
found to be by no means without interest of their own. Never, 
perhaps, in the history of the world has the bare and barren tree 
of metaphysical inquiry put forth, where one would least expect 
VOL. XXIX, . 5 
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it, a more lovely flower than one, at least, of these doctrines 
seems, to the writer, to be—that flower of the “Noble Eightfold 
Path,” which grew into “the fruit” which gave “the nectar of 
Nirvana.” ` 

At the outset of our inquiry we are met by an encouraging fact, 
which promises to lighten our labour. Buddhism does not attempt 
to solve the problem of the primary origin of all things :— 


“ When Malunka asked the Buddha whether the existence of the world: 
is eternal or not eternal, he made him no reply; but the reason of this 
hee it was considered by the Teacher as an inquiry that tended to no 
profit.” * 

Buddhism takes as its ultimate fact the existence of the material 
world and of conscious beings living within-it; and it holds that 
everything is subject to the law of cause and effect, and that 
everything is constantly, though perhaps imperceptibly, changing. 
There is no place where this law does not operate; no heaven 
or hell therefore in the ordinary sense. There are worlds where 
gods or angels live whose existence is more or less material, 
according to the lower or higher degree of holiness reached by 
them in their previous lives; but the gods and angels die, and the 
worlds they inhabit pass away. There are places of torment, 
where the evil actions of men or angels produce unhappy beings; 
but when the active power of the evil that produced them is 
exhausted, they will vanish ; and the worlds they inhabit are not 
eternal. The whole kosmos—earth and heavens and hells—is 
always tending to renovation or destruction, is always in a course 
of change, a series of revolutions or of cycles, of which the 
beginning and the end are, alike, unknowable. To this universal 
law of composition and dissolution men and angels form no excep- 
tion. The unity of forces which constitutes a sentient being must 
sooner or later be dissolved; and it is only through’ ignorance 
and delusion that such a being indulges in the dream that it is a 
separate and self-existent entity. A watchman on a lofty tower 
sees a charioteer urging his horse along the plain: the driver 
thinks he is moving rapidly; and the horse, in the pride of life, 
seems to scorn the earth. from which it thinks itself so separate ; 
but to the watchman above horse and chariot and driver seem to 
crawl along the ground, and to be as much a part of the earth as 
the horse’s mane, waving in the wind, is a part of the horse itself. 
As a child grows up its mind reflects, as in a dim mirror, the 
occurrences of the world around it; and practically, though 
unconsciously, it regards itself as the centre round which the 
universe turns. Gradually its circle widens somewhat; but the 
grown man never escapes from the delusion of self, and spends 


* Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p, 375. 
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his life in a constant round of desires and cares, always engaged 
in the pursuit of some fancied good to call his own, always 
longing for something which when obtained produces, not happi- 
ness, but fresh desires and cares. 

Such teachings are by no means peculiar to Buddhism ;-and 
similar ideas lay at the foundation of earlier Indian philosophies. 
-` They are to be found, indeed, in òther systems widely separated 
from these in time and place; and Buddhism, in dealing with the 
truth which they contain, might have given a more decisive and 
more lasting utterance if it had not also borrowed a belief in the 
curious doctrine of transmigration; a doctrine which seems to 
have arisen independently in the valley of the Ganges and the 
valley of the Nile. The word transmigration has been used, how- 
ever, in different times and at different places for very diverse, 
though similar, theories; and Buddhism, in adopting the general - 
idea from post-Vedic Brahminism, so modified it as to produce, 
in fact, a new hypothesis. 

The modification thus introduced into the idea of transmigra- 
tion was necessitated by the early Buddhist theories as to the 
nature of the constituent parts and powers of man, which it divides 
into five Skandhas or “ Groups ;”. and as the point is of vital im- 
portance for a right appreciation of Buddhist teaching, while the 
enumeration is not without interest for its own sake, afew words 
must be devoted to the details of each of these five aggregates or 
“Groups.” They are Material Qualities, Sensations, Abstract Ideas, 
Tendencies (mental and acre): and Reason ; each of which are 
again subdivided as follows :* 

1. The Material properties or satan bites (Ripa) are twenty-eight 
in number. 


4 Elements (bhiita) - - Earth, water, fire, air.t 

5 Organs of sense $ - Eye, ear, nose, tongue, bodyæ. 

5 Attributes of matter - - Form, sound, smell, taste, sub- 
stance. 

2 Distinctions of sex - - Male, female. 

3 Essential conditions - - The heart, vitality, space. 

2 Meansof utterance - - Gesture, speech. 

7 Qualities of living bodies - Buoyancy, elasticity, power of 


adaptation, and of aggrega- 
tion, duration, decay, change. 


2. The Sensations (Vedana), which are divided into six classes, 


* T add the most important Pali names, under which all the authorities will be found 
in Professor Childers’s Pali Dictionary. 

+ According to Colebrooke, the Buddhists taught that these clomonts of matter consist 
of atoms; and that compound bodies consist of conjoint primary atoms, Essays, vol. i. 
416 (ed. Cowell). 
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according as they are originated immediately by contact through 
each of the five senses (1—5), or sixthly by the mind, through 
memory; and further into eighteen classes, as each of these six 
kinds of sensation may be either pleasant, or unpleasant, or 
neither. 

3. The Abstract Ideas (Safiiii), which are divided into six classes, 
corresponding to the six classes of sensation; for instance, the 
ideas blue, a tree, are referred to sight; the idea sweetness to 
taste. 

4. The Tendencies, Dispositions, Potentialities (Pali Sankhara, 

_ Sanskrit Sanskara, confection), which are fifty-two in number, 
the divisions not being mutually exclusive. Some of them also 
include, or are identical with, divisions of the previous Groups ; 
but whereas the previous Groups are arranged, asit were, from an 
objective, this Group is arranged from a subjective point. of view. 


. Contact (Phassa) . 
. Sensation, resulting from No..1, = Group 2 (Vedana) 
. Abstract Ideas, formed on No. 2, = Group 3 (Saiifia) 
. Thought, the regrouping of ideas, No. 3 (Cetana) ° 
\ oO Reflection, dwelling on thoughts, No. 4 (Manasikara) 
. Memory (Sati) 
f . Vitality (Jivitindriya; also in Group 1) 
. Individuality (Ekag gata) 

. Attention (Vitakka, which may cause contact, No.1) 
fe Investigation (Vicāra, == continued attention, No. 9) 


DONA D A OF DO et 


11. Effort, (Viriya, which assists all other faculties) 
12. Steadfastness, (Adhimokkha, continued effort, No. 11) 
13. Joy (Piti) 
fu Impulse (Chanda) 
15. Indifference (Majjhattata) 
16,17. Sleep and Torpor (Thina and Middha; the opposites of 
Nos. 9 and 10, and of Nos. 33 and 34) 
18, 19. Stupidity and Intelligence (Moha and Pania) 
20, 21. Covetousness and Content (Lobha, and Alobha) 
22, 23. Fear and Rashness (Otappa and Anottappa) 
24, 25. Shame and Shamelessness (Hiri and Ahirika) 
26, 27. Hatred and Affection (Dosa and Adosa) 
28-30. Doubt, Faith, Delusion (Vicikiccha, Saddha, Ditthi) 
31, 32. Repose, Calm; of body or mind (Pasiddhi) 
33, 34. Lightness, Activity; of body or mind (Lahuta, also in 
Group 1) 
35, 36. Softness, Elasticity ; of body or mind (Muduta, also in 
Group 1) 
37, 38. Adaptability Pliancy; of body or mind (Kammaññată, 
also in Group 1) 
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39, 40. Dexterity, Experience; of body or mind (Paguiiiata) 
41, 42. Straightness, Uprightness; of body or mind (Ujjukata) 
- 43-45. Propriety ; of speech, action, and life (Samma) 
46. Pity; sorrow for the sortow of others (Karuna) 
47. Glad Sympathy; rejoicing in the joy of others (Mudita) 
48. Envy; sorrow at the joy of others (Issa) ` : 
49. Selfishness; dislike to share one’s joy with others (Macch- 
ariya) 

50. Moroseness (Kukkucca) . 
51. Vanity (Uddhacca) 
52. Pride (Mano) 


5. Thought, Reason (Viiifana), is really an amplification from 
another point of view of No. 4 in the last Group, which is inherent 
in all the “Tendencies.” It is divided, from the point of view of 
the resulting merit or demerit, into eighty-nine classes—a division 
which throws no light on the Buddhist scheme of the constituent 
elements of being, and does not therefore concern us here. ~ 

It is for its historical interest, not for its scientific value, that 
attention is claimed for this doctrine of the Groups or Skandias. 
Modern classifications would not overlap as Buddhist lists so often. 
do: perhaps those lists are not so much classifications as explana- 

- tions, intended to assist the understanding and the memory, and 
they are not constructed to avoid redundance or tautology. As 
explanations they are often very successful; and the enumeration 
of “the Groups” will enable us at least to understand the meaning 
of the words Skandha and‘ Sanskara, when we find them in the 
definition of Nirvana. j i ! 

These “Five Groups” include all the bodily and mental parts 
and powers of man, and neither any one group, nor any one 
division of any group, is permanent; they are constantly changing, 
are never for two consecutive moments the same; their nature is 
to arise and pass away. ee 


“The first Group (the bodily qualities) are like a mass of foam, that: 
gradually forms and then vanishes. The second Group (the sensations) 
are like a bubble dancing on the face of the water. The third Group (the 
ideas) are like the uncertain mirage that appears in the sunshine. The 
fourth Group (the tendencies) are like the plantain stalk, without firmness 
or solidity ; and the fifth Group (the reason) is like a spectre or magical 
illusion. In this manner is declared the-impermanency of the five 
Groups.”* . 


The body, and all its functions, produced by the contact of ex- 
ternal objects with the organs of sense, will decay and be dissolved ; 
and there is in man no soul, no abiding principle whatever. 

This important doctrine is repeatedly and distinctly laid’ down 


* Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 424. Ho gives his authorities at page 399. 
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both in the Pitakas and in later books; but so difficult is it for a 
mind impregnated with Christian ideas to recognize it, fully and - 
freely, as a fundamental tenet of the widely adopted religion of 
Gautama, that must I ask attention to the following authorities. 
The first will be from the Sutta Pitaka, the second division of the 
Buddhist scriptures, and is also found in a Sanskrit work of the 
Northern Buddhists, from which Burnouf drew a great deal of his 
information.* Gautama is there reported to have said :— 


“ Mendicants, in whatever way the different teachers (Sramanas or 
Brahmins) regard the soul, they think it is the five Groups or one of the 
five. Thus, mendicants, the unlearned, unconverted man, who does not 
associate either with the converted or the holy, or understand their law, or 
live according to it, such a man regards the soul either as identical with, or 
as possessing, or as containing, or as residing in the material properties 
(Ripa); or as identical with, or as possessing, or as containing, or as 
residing in sensation (Vedand) . . . .” 


And so.on of each of the three other Groups. 


“By regarding soul in one of these twenty ways he gets the idea ‘I 
amg When that idea has arisen, each of the five senses enters into it; 
and so of the fifth Group, and the second, third, and fourth Groups, 
and ignorance. Mendicants! it is from sensation, the offspring of 
contact and ignorance, that the unlearned man derives the notions, 
‘I am,’ ‘This I exists, ‘I shall be’ ‘I shall not be? ‘I shall or shall 
not have the first Group; ‘I shall or shall not have, or shall be neither 
with nor without, the third Group.’ ” i pea 


And so on. f 
' Gogerly quotes the following passages from the Pitakas : t— 


Mendicants, the first Group is not the soul, the second Group is not 
` the soul. ; 


` And so on of all the five Groups. 


« Mendicants, the eye is impermanent, but what decays is grievous 5 

what is grievous is not the soul; of what is not the soul it cannot be 
said, ‘ This is I} or ‘I am this? ” . ' 
And so on of each of the five senses and of the mind. There is 
more of a similar and still more emphatic kind, but I am afraid the 
reader may grow weary, and I turn therefore to a different mode 
of argument. 

This belief in the soul, this delusion of self, is regarded so dis- 
tinctly as a heresy that two well-known words in Buddhist termi- 
nology have been coined on purpose to stigmatize it. 


* The Abhidharma Kosha Vyakhya partly quoted by Burnout, Intreduction à PHis- 
toire du Buddhisme Indien, pp. 263, 508. The original Pali is in the 5th Sutta of the 
Khanda Vagga of the Sanyutta Nikaya of the Sutta Pitaka; apud Alwis, Buddhist 
Nirvana, -p. 71. 

t Journal of the Ceylon Asiatic Society (1867), 120,121. Repeated almost word for 
word inthe Avadina Sataka, a late Sanskrit‘work of the Northern Buddhists. Burnouf, 
Introduction, 509, } 
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The first of these is Sakhkdya-ditthi, “the heresy of individuality,” 
‘the name given to it as the first of the three primary delusions 
(the others being doubt about the Buddhas, and belief in the 
efficacy of rites and ceremonies), which must be abandoned at 
the very first stage of the Buddhist Path of Holiness. The other 
is Attavdda, “the doctrine of soul or self,” the name given to it as 
a part of the chain of causes leading to the origin of evil: and it is 
instructive to notice that it and two similar delusions are there 
classed with sensuality and ritualism as the immediate cause of 
birth, decay, death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief, and despair. 

Another proof of the prominence of this doctrine of the non- 
existence of a soul is the fact that the Brahmins, who have misun- 
derstood many less important, or less clearly expressed, tenets of 
Buddhism, recognize this as one of its distinctive features.* 

It is expressed in a more popular manner in the Milinda 
Prashnaya or “Questions of Menander,” a Ceylonese translation’ of 
a very ancient Pali work, professing to elucidate that view of 
Buddhism taught by Nagarjuna, one of the founders of Northern 
Buddhism. It is a series of conversations between the Greek king 
Menander, of Sagala in the Punjab, and Nagar Juna (also called 
Nagasena); and at the very beginning of the series is placed the 
following dialogue. 

The king said, “How is your reverence known? What is 
your name.” 

Nagasena replied, “Iam called Nigasena by my parents, the 
priests, and others; but Nagasena is not a separate entity.” 

To this the king objected, very much as a modern Christian 
might, that in that case there could be no virtue nor vice, no 
reward nor retribution (in other words no “sanction”). He then 

ementioned one after another all the parts of the body and mind, 
and the Groups just described, and asked of each whether it was 
Nagasena. All these questions were answered in the negatives 
“Then,” said the king, “I do not see Nagasena. Nagasena isa 
sound without meaning. You have spoken an untruth. There is 
no Nagasena.” 

The mendicant asked, “ Did your Majesty come here on foot or 
in a chariot?” 

“Tn a chariot,” was the answer. 


“What is a chariot?” asked Nagasena. “Is the ornamented: 


cover the chariot? Are the wheels, the spokes of the wheels, or 
the reins, the chariot ?. Are all these put together (in a heap) the 
chariot? If you leave these out, does there remain anything 
which is the chariot?” 

To all this the king said, “No.” 


* Colebrooke Essays, vol. i. 417 (ed. Cowell). 
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“Then I see no chariot. Itisonly a sound,a name. In saying ` 
that you came in a chariot, you have uttered an untruth. I appeal 
to the nobles, and ask them whether it is proper for the great 
king of all Jambudwipa to utter an untruth !” 

Truly, not undeserved! But the king is not convinced. “No 
untruth have I uttered, venerable monk. The covèr, wheels, seat, 
and other parts all united or combined (chariotwise) form the 
chariot. They are the usual signs by which that which is called 
a chariot is known.” 

«And just so,” said Nagasena, “in the case of man.” And he 
quoted the words of the Teacher where he had said, “As the 
various parts of a chariot form, when united, the chariot, so the. 
five Groups (skandhas) form, when united in one body, a being, 
a living existence.” 

Whatever we may: think of the ar gument, it is at least clear 
that a soul is as little acknowledged in man as a separate sub- 
stance is acknowledged in a chariot. It shows also that this., 
doctrine is not drawn from Buddhism by implication ; but must: 
have been clearly and consciously held, with some appr ehension, 
more or less correct, of the possible objections to it. 

To remove the last shadow of doubt I add the followmg curious 
passage from the Brahma Jala Sutta in the second Pitaka, where 
the argument is quite ludicrously complete. To quote all that 
relates to our question would be quite impossible; but, in short, 
Gautama discusses sixty-two different kinds of wrong belief. 
Among these are those held by men who think— 


“The soul and the world are eternal; (it is true) there is no newly- 
existing substance, but these remain as a mountain-peak, unshaken, im- 
movable. Living beings pass away, they transmigrate, they die, and are 
born; but these ‘continue as being eternal.” 


After showing how the unfounded belief in the eternal existence 
of gods or lords atose, Gautama goes on to discuss the notion of 
the future existence of the soul, and points out thirty-two beliefs. 
concerning it which he holds to be wrong. These are shortly as. 
follows :— 


“Upon what principle or on what account: do these Mendicants and 
Brahmins hold the doctrine of future existence? . .'. (L) They teach that 
the soul is material, and that it will for ever ent exist after death. 

(2) They teach that the soul is immaterial and will have an eternal 
conscious -existence after death. (3.) They teach that the soul partakes: 
sboth of materiality and of immateriality, and will have an eternal conscious: 
existence after death.” 


And so on; the rest of the condemned teachings are—(4.) That: 
the soul will be neither material nor immaterial. (5—8.) That it 
will be finite or infinite, or both, or neither. (9-—-10.) With one, or 
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many modes of consciousness. (11, 12.) With few, or innumer- 
able perceptions. (13—16.) Happy or miserable, or both, or 
neither. Then follow eight heresies, teaching that the soul— 
material or immaterial, or both, or neither, finite or infinitely 
diffused, or both, or neither—has an. unconscious existence after 
death. And finally eight others, teaching that the soul, in one of 
the same eight ways, exists after death in a state of béing, neither 
conscious nor unconscious. 

We are not to suppose that each of these thirty-two heresies 
was actually held by any school or teacher. This is merely a 
mode of denying, as completely and categorically as possible, the 
notion that there is any soul, any thing, of any kind, that continues 
to exist, in any mariner, after the dissolution et the “ Groups,” or, 
in other words, after death. 

But Gautama had not been able to give up his belief in trans- 
migration. He had gradually formed his belief—not by working 
up from the simple to complex, from the well known to the less. 
known, and pausing humbly where uncertainty begins—but by 
gradually rejecting or modifying those parts of his early creed 
which could be proved to his mind to be inconsistent with what 
he held to be fact. In such cases each surrender causes a wrench, 
each standpoint is more strongly defended than the last; and the 
ultimate belief is not necessarily more true than those which have 
been abandoned, but only less disprovable. It is natural, more- . 
over, for the mind to resist the longest the disproof of those 
hypotheses which satisfy it most completely by the explanation 
they afford of otherwise inexplicable mysteries. Now the doctrine 
of transmigration, in either the Brahmanical-or Buddhist form, is 
not capable of disproof; while it affords an explanation quite 
complete, to those who can believe it, of the apparent anomalies 
and wrongs in the distribution, here, of happiness or woe. A 
child, for instance, is blind; this is owing to its eye-vanity, lust of 
the eye, in a former birth; but he has also unusual powers of 
hearing: this is because he loved, in a former birth, to listen to 


“the preaching of the Law. The explanation can always be exact, 


for it is scarcely more than a repetition of the point to be explained; 
it may always fit the facts, for it is derived from them; and it 
cannot be disproved, for it liesin a sphere beyond the reach of 
human inquiry. 

The reader will see that we have thus arrived at a dead-lock: 
to save what it holds to be psychological truth Buddhism rejects 
the notion of a soul; to.save what it holds to be the necessity of 
justice, it retains the belief in transmigration. Where does it find 
the link of connection, the bridge between one life and another? . 

In order to do this, and thus preserve its “moral cause,” it, 
resorts to the desperate expedient of’ a mystery—one of the 
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four acknowledged mysteries in Buddhism * (which are also the 
four points on which it is most certainly wrong), the doctrine, 
namely, of Karma. I will state the doctrine as clearly as I can; 
but, as it is inconsistent with orthodox Buddhism for any person 
not a Buddha to understand it, I shall not hope to make it 
intelligible. 

When a sentient being (ia angel, or animal) dies, a new 
being is instantly produced in a more or less painful and material 
state of existence, according to the Karma, the Desert—merit or 
demerit—of the being who has died. The cause which produces 


` the new being is Trishna, thirst, or Upddana, grasping—expres- 


sions for very similar states of mind, which will be explained 
more fully further on. Sensations originate in the contact of the 
organs of sense with the exterior world; from sensation springs a 
desire to satisfy a felt want, a yearning, a “thirst” (Trishna) ; 
from this, again, results a “grasping” after objects to satisfy that. 
thirst. Jt is this grasping state of mind (Upadana) which causes the 
new being—not, of course, a soul, but a new set of “Groups” 
(Skandhas), a new body endowed with mental and moral ten- 
dencies and capabilities (Sanskéras). 

' One can attach some meaning to the saying “Sensation causes 
excitement, yearning; yearning causes grasping ;” but the words 
in italics contain an unfathomable mystery, on which I can throw 
no light, except to add that the grasping state of mind is divided 
(or explained) into four states—sensuality, the two great heresies,t 
yitualism, and the delusion of self—-which are like the straws 
caught at by drowning men, the broken reeds on which they lean 
for happiness. 

But though the mode of action of Karma is an incomprehensible 
mystery (simply because the force itself is a non-existent fiction 
of the brain), it is possible to find the foundation of truth on 
which the hypothesis rests—the same truth which lies at the 
bottom of the widely prevalent beliefs in fate and predestination. 
Not that fate and Karma are the same; the difference is very 


_ obvious. Fate is un-moral (neither moral nor immoral), and is 


an interruption to the law that effects are due to causes; the 
doctrine ‘of Karma finds a moral cause for the effects it seeks to 
explain. But both depend on a perception of the fact that 
happiness and misery in this life are apportioned with an utter 
disregard of the moral qualities of men, according to the current 
notions of good or bad. When the innocent is oppressed, and his 


* These are:—1, The effect of Karma. 2. The supernatural powers of the Buddha 
(Iddhi), 8. The size and first cause of the Universe. 4, The omniscience of the Buddha. 
Hardy, Manual, p. 9. 

t These are very nearly the same as Materialism and Theism. The Pali words are 
kama, ditthi (of two kinds, uccheda-vada and sassata- vida), silabbata, and attavade, 
Alabaster, Wheel of flis Law, 239. 
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persecutor prospers in the world, the sufferer—if he believed in 
fate—might think, “This was pre-ordained; I must submit,” and 
would try to rectify the balance of justice by assuming:a result; 
beyond what he sees, in the darkness of the future. If he believed 
in Karma, he would ‘think, “This is my own doing, I must bear 
no malice,” and would try to rectify the balance of justice by 
assuming a cause, beyond what he sees, in the darknéss of the past. 

Karma, from a Buddhist point of view, avoids the superstitious 
extreme on the one hand of those who believe in the separate 
` existence of some entity called the soul, and the irreligious extreme 
on the other of those who do not believe in moral justice and 
_ retribution. “Buddhism claims to have looked through the word 
“soul” for the fact it purports to cover, and to have found no fact 
at all, but only one or other of twenty dilferent delusions which 
blind the eyes of men.* Nevertheless, if a man reaps sorrow, dis- 
appointment, pain, he himself, and ho other, must at some time 
have sown. folly, error, sin; and, if not in this life, then in some 
former birth. ‘Where, then, in the latter case, is the identity 
between him who sows and him who reaps? In that which alone 
remains, when a man dies and the constituent parts of the sentient 
being are dissolved; in the result, namely, of his action, speech, 
and thought, in his good or evil Karma (literally his doing), 
which does not die. 

We are familiar with the doctrine, “ Whatasover a man a soweth, 
that shall’he also reap,” and can enter into the Buddhist feeling 
that, whatever a man reaps, that he must also have sown. We are 
familiar with the doctrine of the indestructibility of force, and can 
‘sympathize with the Buddhist dogma that no exterior power 
whatever can destroy the fruit of a man’s deeds; that they must 
work out their full effect to the pleasant or the bitter end. But the 
peculiarity of Buddhism lies in this, that the result of what a man 
is or does is held (not to be dissipated, as it were, into many 
streams), but to be concentrated together in the formation of 
one new sentient being—new, that is, in its constituent parts and 
powers, but the same in its essence, its being, its doing, its Karma. 

As one generation dies and gives way to another—the heir of the 
consequences of all its virtues and all its vices, the exact result of 
pre-existing causes—so each individual in the long chain of beings 
inherits all of good or evil which all its predecessors have done or 
been; and takes up the struggle towards enlightenment precisely 
there, where they have left it. But it is never conscious (except 
in a few rare instances when it has risen above the possibility of 
pleasure or of pain) of what its’ predecessors were, or of what its 
successors shall be. And so the true Buddhist saint does not stain 
the purity of his self-denial by lusting after a positive i 


* See the passage quoted above, p. 264, 
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which he himself is to enjoy hereafter. His consciousness will - 
cease to feel, but his virtue will live and work out its full effect 
in the decrease of the sum of the misery of sentient beings. 

There may be some who say, “ Seek for happiness here by this 
satisfaction of your natural cravings and desires:” others may say, 
“'This is folly, but the faithful and the holy shall find happiness 
hereafter in a’better world beyond.” Buddhism maintains that 
the one hope is as delusive as the other, that the consciousness of 
self is a delusion, and that the attempt to-satisfy the desires, born 
of sensation and ignorance, can never succeed in this world or in 
any other. “Drop then,” it would say, “ this petty foolish longing 
for such happiness, either here or hereafter! Here it comes of _ 
ignorance and leads to sin, which leads to sorrow; and there the 
conditions of existence are the same, and no new birth will render 
you anything but finite and ignorant still, Be pure then, and 
kind, not lazy in thought! Be awake, shake off your delusions, 
catch no longer at these drifting straws, and enter resolutely on 
‘the Path’ which will lead you away from the restless tossing 
waves of the ocean of life, and take you to the calm City of Peace, 
to the real joy and rest of Nirvana!” 

We may learn, I think, a grave lesson from the influence which 
this appeal has had over the human race, its attractive power over 
so mahy earnest hearts! They have trusted themselves to the so- 
seeming stately arch which Buddhism has tried to build over the 
river of the mysteries and sorrows of life ; they have been charmed 
and awed, perhaps, by the delicate or noble beauty of some of the 
several stones of which the arch is built; they have seen that 
the whole rests on a more or less solid foundation of fact, that on 
one side of the keystone is the necessity of justice, on the other 
the law of causation. But they have failed to see that the very 
keystone itself, the link between one life and another, is a mere 
word—this wonderful hypothesis, this airy nothing, this imaginary 
cause beyond the reach of reason—the individualized and indi- 
vidualizing force of Karma.* 

The reader who has persevered thus far will begin to think 
perhaps that the doctrines of the Groups or Skandhas and of 
Karma have rendered impossible any kind .of Nirvana at all; but 
I would ask his special attention to the two doctrines of the Noble 
Truths, and the Noble Eightfold Path, which we must now briefly 
explain. These seem to me to be the centre teachings of Bud~ 
dhism, which all the. other doctrines were invented to lead up to 
_ and explain and eee ; and it is s especially 1 in the Noble Hight- 


* Individualized in so far as the result of a man’s actions is concentrated in the forma- 
tion of one second sentient being ; individualizing in so far as it is the foree by which 
different beings become one individual. In other respects the force of Karma is real 
enough, 
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fold Path that we shall find the original idea, the motive force, of 
the whole of Gautama’s system. 

The four Noble Truths are those laid down in Gautama’s first 
sermon, the “Sutra of the Foundation of the a he of Right- 
eousness,” and may be briefly explained as follows :* 

1. Sorrow.—Birth, the five Groups, Decay, Diseases and Death 
(those conditions which are especially distinctive of individual 
existence), and also Contact with disagreeable objects, Separation 
from loved ones, Unfulfilled Desire of possession (those feelings 
which bring forcibly into mind the sense. of our separate individu- 
ality), are precisely those conditions and feelings which are full of 
suffering and sorrow. 

2. The Origin of Sorrow.—The ‘kind of craving excitement 
which follows on sensation, and causes the delusion of self and 
the lust of life; which leads either to delight in the objects that 
present themselves or to a grasping (at straws) to supply a felt 
want; which grows into sensuality, desire of future life, or love of 
the present world—this eager yearning thirst (Trishna) is the 
origin of all suffering. “The man whom this contemptible thirst’ 
(the poison of the world) overcomes, that man’s sorrows grow, 
like the Birana-weed when it is spreading.” t 

3. The Destruction of Sorrow.—Sorrow and suffering will be over- . 
come, extinguished, if this “thirst” be quenched, this lust of life 
destroyed. “He who overcomes this thirst, difficult to be over- 
come in this world, sufferings fall off from him, like water drops 

‘ from a lotus leaf."t 

4. The Noble Path.—To accomplish this end there is only one 
way, the “Noble Path” of a perfect life, that is, a virtuous and 
thoughtful life. 

“ Enter on this Path and put an end to sorrow: verily the Path has been 
preached by me, who have found out how to quench the darts of grief. 
‘You yourselves must make the effort; the Buddhas are only preachers. 
The thoughtful who enter the Path are freed from the bondage of the 
Deceiver (Mara).”§ 

The meaning of the expression “ Noble Path” will be best under- 
stood bya consideration of its divisions into eight Angas or Parts, 
and into four Stages, with their four Fruits. The eight divisions 
are :— 


* The Pali text will be found in ‘“Parinibbina Sutta,” p. 65; Gogerly’s translation 
of the first sermon in the J. R, A. 8., 1867; and the Sanskrit text in chapter xxvi. of the 
Lalita Vistara. All othor versions are modifications, more or Jess correct, of these. 

t Dhamma-pada, verse 335. As Trishņāis produced by sensations received through the 
five sonses, or through the memory, itis said to be six-fold; as each of these may grow in- 
the three ways mentioned in the text, it becomes eighteen-fold; by farther‘ dividing 
each class into two (outward and inward), it becomes thirty-six-fold ; and as each of 
these may be past, present, or future, it becomes 108-fold, “ and thus tho little Trishna 
becomes a hydra-headed monster, possessed of one hundred and eight modes of inflict- 
ing suffering on humanity.” Wijesinha Mudaliar, apud Childers’s Pali Dict. s. v. Tavnhä, 

t Dhamma-pada, verse 336, $ Dhamma-pada, verses 275, 276." 
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1. Right views. 5. Right means of livelihood. 
2. Right feelings. 6. Right exertion. ` 
3. Right words. 7. Right memory. ' 
4. Right behaviour. 8. Right meditation. 


The four Paths or stages of the Path are :*— 

1. Conversion: the entering upon the stream (Sotd-patti) which 
follows on one of four favourable conditions—companionship with 
the good, hearing of the Law, enlightened reflection, or the practice 
of virtue. The unconverted man - (puthujjana) i is under the influ- 
ence of sin, sensuality, and enmity, is vain and thoughtless; when 
-by one of the four means just mentioned he has arrived-at a 
perception of the Noble Truths, he has entered the Paths, and is 
“in the stream.” While in the first Path he’ becomes gradually 
free from three “fetters”—namely, the delusion of self, doubt,+ and 
belief in the efficacy of rites and ceremonies. Freedom from these 
“ fetters” is the “fruit” of the first Path.. “Better than universal 
empire in this world, better than going to heaven, better than 
lordship over all worlds is (this threefold) fruit of the first Path.” 

2. The Path of those who will only return once to this world. 
The converted man (sekha), free from doubt and the two delusions 
of self and ritualism, gradually succeeds in this stage in reducing 
to a minimum sensuality, ill-will, and foolishness. To have done 
so is the “fruit” of the second Path. 

3. The Path of those who will never return to this world. In 
this stage the last remnants of sensuality and malevolence are 
destroyed. When not the least low desire for oneself, or ill-will 
towards others, can arise in the heart, the “fruit” of the third Path 

_ bas been attained. 

4, The Path of the holy ones (more exactly, worthy ones, 
Arahats). In this the Arahat becomes free from desire for life 
under material or immaterial conditions; from pride, self-righteous- 
ness, and ignorance. He is now free from all delusion (asava), 
from all sin (kilesa); he sees things as they are; evil desires of all 
kinds being rooted up from his mind, he only experiences right 
desires for himself, and tender pity and regard and exalted spiritual 
love for others. 


“As a mother even at the risk of her own life protects her son, her 
only son, so let there be good-will without measure among all beings. 
Let good-will without measure—unhindered love and friendliness—prevail 
in the whole world, above, below, around.”§ 


* Parinibbina Sutta, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. vii. part i. 
p- 67. Compare Hardy’s Eastern Monachism, 288. 

t Explained in later books to mean doubt as to the Buddhas. 

} Dhamma-pada, verse 178. Modern Buddhists put Christianity under the head of 
the third fetter. Alabaster, Wheel of the Law, p. 237. 

§ Metta Sutta, verses 8, 9, from Childers’s text, J. R. A. S., 1869, describing the 
character of the Arahats, : 
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The ten sins, or rather sinful dispositions, thus conquered in the 
' -course of the four stages of the Noble Path, are called the ten 
fetters (sanyojanas); and of the Arahat it is said, “Let him lay 
aside ill-will, let him altogether put off pride, let him conquer 
every Fetter: to such’a one, no longer tied to the five Groups, 
sorrows come not near.” * 

One might fill pages with the awe-struck.and ecstatic praise 
lavished in the Buddhist writings on this condition of mind, 
the fruit of the fourth Path, the state of an Arahat, of one made 
perfect according to the Buddhist faith. But all that could be 
said is included and simplified in one pregnant phrase—7his is 
Nirvana. í 


“To him who has finished the Path, and passed beyond sorrow, who has 
freed himself on all sides and thrown away every fetter, there is no more 
fever of grief.” “He whose senses have become tranquil, like a horse well 
broken in by the driver, who is free from pride and the lust of the flesh, 
and the lust after life, and the defilement of ignorance, him even the gods 
envy.” ‘Such a one whose conduct is right remains like the broad earth, 
unvexed ; like the pillar of the city gate, unmoved; like the pellucid lake, 
unruffled. For such there are no more births.” “Tranquil is the mind, 


tranquil the words and deeds, of him who is thus tranquillized, made free , 


` by wisdom.”+ “They who, by steadfast mind, have become exempt from 
evil desire, and well trained in the teachings of Gautama; they, having 
obtained the fruit of the fourth Path and immersed themselves in that 
ambrosia, have received without price, and ate in the enjoyment of 
Nirvana.”t “ That mendicant does well who has conquered sin by means 
of holiness, from whose eyes the veil of errors has been removed, who is 
well trained in religion, who is free from (that yearning) Thirst, and who 
is skilled in the knowledge of, and has attained unto, Nirvāna.” § 


Here, then, we have the answer to the question, What is 
Nirvana, which literally means simply “ going out,” “ extinction?” 
Tt is the “ going out,” the disappearance, of that sinful, yearning, grasp- 
ing condition of mind and héart which would otherwise, according to the 
great mystery of Karma, be the cause of renewed individual existence. 
That extinction is to be brought about by, and runs parallel to, 
the growth of the opposite condition of mind and heart; it is 
complete when that opposite condition is reached. Nirvana is 
therefore a moral condition, a pure, calm, clear state of mind, and 
if translated at all, may-best be rendered HoLINESS—holiness, that 
is, in the Buddhist sense—perfect peace, goodness, and wisdom. 

To attempt’ translations of such pregnant terms is, however, 
always dangerous; for the new word—part ofa new language, the 
outcome of a different tone of thought—while it may denote the 
same, or nearly the same, idea, usually calls up together with it 
very different ones. This is the case here. ' Our word holiness 


* Dhamma~pada, verse 221. . t Ratana Sutta, verse 7. 
+ Ibid, verses 90, 94, 95, 96. § Sammi-paribbijaniya Sutta. 
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would often suggest the ideas of love to, and awe in the presence 
of, a personal Creator—ideas quite inconsistent with Buddhist 
holiness. On the other hand, Nirvana implies intellectual energy 
and the cessation of individual existence; of which the former is 
not essential to, and the latter is quite unconnected with, our idea 
of holiness. Holiness and Nirvana, in other words, may express 
states of mind not greatly different; but these are due to different - 
causes, and end in different results; and in using the word holi- 
ness, it is impossible to confine one’s thought to the thing 
expressed, without also thinking of its origin and its effect. It is 
better, therefore, to retain the word Nirvana as the name of the 
Buddhist summum bonum, which is a blissful, holy state, a modi- 
fication of personal character; and we should allow the word to 
remind us, as it did the early Buddhists, both of the “Noble Path” 
which leads to the extinction of sin, and also of the break in 
the transfer of Karma which the extinction of sin will bring 
about. 

That this must be the effect of Nirvana is plain; for that state 
of mind which in Nirvāna is extinct (upadina, trishna, klesa, 
grasping, yearning, sin) is precisely that which will at death, 
according to the doctrine of Karma, lead to the formation of a 
new individual, to whom the “doing,”. the Karma, of the dis- 
solved or dead one will be transferred. -The Buddhist Arahat 
who has reached Nirvana, the ‘saint of the fourth Path, is still 
alive. The Skandhas or Groups, the product of his former sin, 
remain ;* but these are impermanent, and will soon pass away. 
There will then be nothing left to bring about the rise of a new 
set of Groups, of another sentient being. The Arahat will be no 
longer alive in any sense at all; he will have reached Parinirvana, 
complete extinction, death with no new life to follow. 

It is the confusion between these two expressions, Nirvana and 
Parinirvana, which has led to much of the uncertainty; a con- 
fusion to which European writers on Buddhism were especially 
liable, as they naturally take for granted that the highest happi- 
ness, the aim of a religious man, must be some state to be attained 
to after death. But “Nirvana” and “ Parinirvana,” though, like 
“ phrase” and “ paraphrase,” they have something in common, are 
perfectly distinct words, applied to perfectly distinct ideas; and in 
the Buddhist scriptures they are never confounded one with the 
other. i 

The life of man then—to use a constantly recurring Buddhist ' 
simile or parable—is like the flame of an Indian lamp, an earthen- 


* In reference to this belief, Nirvāna is called in the Vangisa Sutta (verse 14) sa-upädi- 
sesa-nibbiina, Nirvāna with the Skandhas remaining, upiidi being a collective namo for 
the five Groups. In contradistinction, Parinirvina is called nir-upidi-sesa nibbina- 
dhätu, par. S. p. 238; where dhätu, I suppose, is added because without it the expres- 
sion would seem like a contradiction in terms. : 


kd 
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ware or metal saucer in which a cotton wick is laid in oil. One 


life is derived from another, as one flame is lit at another; it is 
not the same flame, but without the other it would not have been. 
As flame could not exist without oil, so life, individual existence, 
depends on the cleaving to low and earthly things, the sin of the 
heart. If there is no oil in the lamp it will go out, though not’ 
until the oil already absorbed into the wick is exhausted; and 
then no new flame can be lighted there. And so.the parts and 
powers of the sinless man will be dissolved, and no new being 
will be born to sorrow: the wise will be extinguished like the 
flame of a lamp, and their Karma will be individualized no longer. 

Stars long ago extinct may be still visible to us by the light they 
emitted before they ceased to burn; the rapidly vanishing effect 
of ano longer active cause will soon cease to strike upon our 
senses, and where the light was will be darkness. “Their old 
Karma destroyed, no new Karma arising, their hearts no longer 
lusting after future life; the seed of their existence being destroyed, 

and no new yearnings springing up within them, they—the wise— 
go out like the flame of this lamp.”” 

But this is a result of, it is not Nirvana. The Buddhist heaven 
is not death; and it is not death, but a perfect life here and now, 
which is held up in the Pitakas as the highest happiness, the 
noblest aim, the most elevating hope, for mankind. Thus of the 
Dhamma-pada, the most considerable Pitaka text yet published, 


Professor Max Müller, who was the first to point out the fact, 


Says :— 


“If we look in the Dhamma-pada at every passage where Nirvana is 
mentioned there is not one which would require that its meaning should be 
annihilation; while most, if not all, would become perfectly unintelligible 
if we assigned to the word Nirvana that signification.” t 


The same thing may be said of such other parts of the Pitakas 
as are accessible to us in published texts. Thus the commentator 
on the Jitakas quotes some verses from the Buddhavansa or 
« History of the Buddhas,” one of the books of the second Pitaka. ' 
In those verses we have (inter alia) an argument based on the 
logical assumption that if a positive exists its negative must also 
exist—if there is heat there must be cold, and so on. In one of 
these pairs we find existence opposed not to Nirvāna, but to non- 
existence (vibhava); while in another the three fires (of lust, 
hatred, and delusion) are opposed to Nirvāna. It follows, I think, 
that to the mind of the composer of the Buddhavansa, Nirvana 
meant not the extinction of being, but the extinction of the three 
fires of passion.t 


* Ratami Sutta, verse 14. + Buddhaghosha’s Parables, p. xli. 
{ Fausböll’s Pali Text of the Jitaka, p. 14. 
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To quote here all the passages in which the word Nirvana 
occurs would, be tedious ; but they will be found brought together 
in the appendix to this paper, together with references to the 
most important passages from the Ceylon fifth century commenta- 
tors. From those passages it would seem that the word was used 
in its original sense only, even as late as the time of Buddhagosha. 
After that time we occasionally—but very seldom, and only when 
the context makes the modification clear—find Nirvana used where 
we should expect Parinirvana, just as “bow” is actually used for 
‘“vainbow,” when “in the heavens,” or some such expression is 
in the context; and it is conceivable that “phrase” might come 
to be used for “ paraphrase.” In these cases the general sense of 
the context has the same qualifying force as the prefix would 
otherwise have had; and so far from this usage being a proof that 
Nirvana, without the qualifying prefix, originally meant the ‘same 
as Parinirvana, it is very striking that such a use of the word 
should not occur in books mun earlier than those in which it is 
actually found. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Sanskrit Buddhist texts differ 
on this point from those composed in Pali. So little indeed is 
known of the books of the Northern Buddhist canon™* that it is 
difficult to discover their doctrine on any controverted point; 
but so far as it is possible to judge, they confirm that use of the 
word Nirvana which we have found in the Pitakas. In the Lalita 
Vistara thé word occurs in a few passages, in none of which the 
sense of annihilation is necessary; and in all of which I take 
„Nirvāna to mean the same as the Pali Nibbana.t The Tibetan 
rendering of the word is a long phrase, meaning, according to 
Burnouf, “the state of him who is delivered from sorrow,” or the 
state in which one finds oneself when one is so delivered 
(afranchi).t This ig confirmed by Mr. Beals authoritative work 
on Chinese Buddhism, where the Chinese version of the Parinirvana. 
Sūtra has the following passages: “Nirvana is just so. In the 
midst of sorrow there is no Nirvāna, and in Nirvana there is no 
sorrow.” “I (Gautama) devote myself wholly to moral culture, 
. 80 as to arrive at the highest condition of Moral Rest, the highest 
Nirvina.”§ And so again in the verse quoted from the epilogue 
to the Pratimoksha. 


“The heart scrupulously avoiding all idle dissipation, diligently applying 
itself to the holy Law of Buddha, letting go all lust and austen disap- 
pointment, fixed and unchangeable, enters on Nirvana.” || 


* If indeed tage ever had a canon, which is still doubtful. Compare the Rev. 8. 
Beal’s Report on the Buddhist Tripitaka of China and Japan, p. g 

t Foucaux, pp. 106, 285, 262, 290, 340, 364-8, 391. 

ft Introduction à Vhistoire du Buddhisme Indien, p. 19. 

§ Catena of Buddhist pene from the Chinese, pp. 174, 183; comp, 283, 

|| Ibid. p. 159, 
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If we can trust these translations through the Chinese—and I 
think for our present purpose we may—they certainly do not 
contravene the position I have endeavoured in this paper to prove, 
and they seem to me very strongly to support it. In the later 
Sanskrit books the notices of Nirvana are so scanty that no 
conclusion can be drawn as to the views of their authors, but it is 
` clear that they use Parinirvana in the sense of death with no life 
to follow.* 

Finally, it has been maintained that the popular ‘notion of 
Nirvana differs from that found in the books. I can find no con- 
firmation of this view. Every supposed authority for it resolves 
itself into a misapprehension on the part of the European inter- 
rogator; and when a careful scholar like Bishop Bigandet records 
the Buddhist answer, it is found to support the doctrine laid down 
in the Pitakas. : 

- But Europeans ignorant of the doctrine of the Groups, and of 
the doctrine of Karma, or taking for granted that the summum 
bonum must be in a future state, have confused thé Buddhist idea 
of Nirvana, with that of a new and temporary birth among the 


gods, and have actually drawn the conclusion that the Buddhist. 


Nirvana was a Mohammedan paradise! . I venture to think that 
“no Buddhist of any school, or any country, or any time either 
thought or said so; and—whether this be so or not—that the 
Nirvina taught by the early Buddhists was a moral condition, a 
modification of character, to be brought about by personal self- 
control and self-discipline of mind and heart; a state of peace, 
goodness, and wisdom attainable here, in this life, and in this 
world. J am not unaware that this view may appear somewhat. 
new and startling; but it is so, I think, more in appearance than 
in reality ; and it seems to me to derive its chief confirmation from 
the fact that it stands very near to, and in some degree justifies 
and explains the origin of most of the divergent opinions pre- 
viously expressed. ; 


* Nirvāna is mentioned at pp. 114, 116, 118, 120, of Burnouf’s translation of Sad- 
dharma Pundarika. Where he writes, “ Nirvāna complet,” the original has, I presume, 
Parinirvina, Compare the quotations from the Avadana Sataka, and Pancakrama, at pp. 
78, 83, 590, 591, of the Introduction. . . 

+ Tho most important oxpressions of opinion by European writers on thé question of 
_ Nirvana are by Professor Childers, in his Pali Dictionary, under the words Nibbinam, 

Parinibbinam, and Upadi. Professor Max Iliiller, loc, cit. supra, p. 265; and also Chips 
. from a German Workshop, i, 247,-—250, 280-290, Jas. d’Alwis, Buddhist Nirvana, 1871; 

a pamphlet full of information, which has been too little read, Zhe Rev. J. Gogerly, 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon branch, 1867, p. 180. The Rev. J. 
Scott, ibid. p. 89. The Rev. R. Spence Hardy, Eastern Monachism, 280-309 ; and 
Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, 169-174. Bishop Bigandet, Life and Legends 
_of GQuadama, 320—3823. Alabaster, Wheel of the Law, xxxvii. and 165, Sir Coomära 
Swami, Sutta Nipata, xxiv. Rémusat, Foo Kove Ki, 80—156. Wassilief, Der Buddhis- 
mus, 84, 98—101. The Rev. S. Beals Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese, 
154, 172. Képpen, Die Religion des Buddha, i. 304-309. Burnouf, Introduction, &c., 
pp. 516—522. Lotus, 519, A number of references to other writers will be found in 
Obry’s Du Nirvana Bouddhique, Paris, 1868. . 
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APPENDIX. 
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Passages in the published -parts of the Pitakas in which the 
word Nibbana (Pali for Nirvana) occurs :— 

1. Dhamma-pada, ver. 23.—These wise people (speaking of 
Arahats) meditative, persevering, ever full of strength, attain to 
Nirvana, the highest bliss. 

2. Dhp. ver. 32.—The mendicant who delights in diligence, and 
looks with terror on sloth, cannot fall away; he is in the very 
presence of Nirvāna. 

3. Dhp. ver. 134,—If thou ftoit thyself as silent as a broken 
gong, thou hast attained Nirvana; no angry clamour is found in 
thee.* 

4. Dhp. ver. 184.—The Buddhas declare the best self-mortifica- 
tion to be patience, long-suffering; the best (thing of all) to be 
Nirvana—for he is no (true) monk who strikes, no (true) mendi- 
- cant who insults others. 

5. Dhp. vers. 202, 203.—There is no fire like lust; there is no 
sin like hate; there is no misery like the Skandhas (Groups) ; there 
is no happiness like peace. Hunger is the worst disease, the 
Sanskaras (Tendencies) the worst suffering; knowing this as it 
really is, is Nirvana, the highest bliss.t  * a 

6. Dhp. ver: 226.—Those who are ever on the watch, who study 
day and night, ‘whose nent is set on Nirvina, their delusions ¢ 

 (äsavas) die away. 

7. Dhp. ver. 283. _ cut down lust, not a tree; from lust springs 
fear; having cut down with all its under growth (vanatha) the 
forest of lust (vana), become Nirvana’d (dis-lusted, free from 
yearning), O mendicants.§ 

8. Dhp. ver. 285.—Cut off the love of self, as (you might) an 
autumn lotus with your hand; devote yourself to the Path 
of Peace alone, for by the Blessed One Nirvāna has þeen re- 
vealed. 

9. Dhp. ver. 289.—The wise man restrained according to the 
Ten Commandments, seeing the force of this truth, should at once 
clear the Path leading to Nirvana. 

10. Dhp. ver. 369.—Bail out, O mendicant, this boat; when 

* The previous verse condemns harsh speaking, Comp. James ili. 2. 

+ On tho Groups and Tendencies see above, p. 252 

f The dsavas are four: sensual pleasure, lust after life, delusion (about a soul), and 
ignorance. Burnouf (Lotus, p. 823) ) says there are three, and omits delusion; but this 

. is probably a slip, for his authority is the Parinibbana Sutta, and the text itself (edition 
Childers, J. R. A. Są 1876, pp. 228, 230, &.), gives the same four as Hardy, Manual, 
496, E. M. 290. An-sava is a synonym of the “Arahat who has attained to the fruit of 
the fourth Path. 

§ This curious pun is repeated at verse 344, in nearly the same form, As there i isa 
doubt, however, about the reading, I do not quote that verse, which would strongly 

support my view. 


|| Though Gantama revealed tho Path, only personal exertion’ can bring one along it. 
Comp. verso 276, quoted above, p. 2 
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bailed out it will go quickly ;* when thou hast cut off lust and 
hatred thou shalt arrive at Nirvana. 

11. Dhp. ver. 372.—There is no meditation (Dhyana)} without 
wisdom, no wisdom without Dhyana; he who has both wisdom 
and Dhyana is in the presence of Nirvana. 

12. Mangala Sutta, ver.11—Temperance and chastity, to discern 
the Noble Truths, to experience Nirvina—that is the greatest 
blessing. 

13. Ratana Sutta, ver. 12. —(Beantiful) as groves and thickets 
covered with blossoms in the first hot month of summer, the 
Buddha preached for the good of all his glorious Law, which leads 
to Nirvana. ` 

14. Midhi-kanda Sutta, ver. 13.—All earthly glory and heavenly 
joy, and the bliss of Nirvana, can be procured by this treasure 
(charity, piety, and self-control). 

15. Buddhavansa (apud Jataka, p. 14).—And as where heat is 
there is also cold, so where the threefold fire (of lust, hatred, and 
delusion) is, there Nirvana (the “ going out” of that fire) must be 
sought. (Quoted above, p. 265.) 

16. From the Maha Vagga of the first Pitaka (apud Gogerly on 
Buddhism, p. 6).—This is a matter hard to understand, the sup- 
pression of all the sankdras, the forsaking of all sin (klesa), the 
destruction of yearning (trishna), the absence of lust, the cessation 
(of sorrow) Nirvana. 

Some of the above passages are so ambiguous that they would 
allow of any of the definitions of Nirvana, but while several of 
them seem to me to be inconsistent with the belief in the anni- 
hilation of a soul,.others are inconsistent with that of a blissful 
existence of a soul after death. On the other hand the definition 
of Nirvāna given above (p. 263) agrees very well with each one 
of the sixteen passages. 

The same moral condition which from one point of view is called 
Nirvana, is often referred to under other epithets; and it would 
very much strengthen the case could we quote all those passages 
also. A few of the most frequent of these names of Nirvana are-— 

“The Sweet Food and Heavenly Drink” of the wise, “ The Lake 
of Ambrosia” in which their sins are washed away, “The Tranquil 
State, the Unshaken Condition” (alluding to the final perse- 
verance theory), “Cessation” (of sorrow), “Absence” (of sin), 
“Destruction” (of trishna), “The Uncomposed” (which cannot 
therefore be dissolved), “Purity” (from sin), “Freedom” (from 


* At Kiama Sutta, verse 6, the same figure is used, I take the water to represent the 
sins and delusions conquered by the Paths; the water-logged boat to be the sinful man; 
the sea to be transmigration; and Nirvana to be the other shore, or the happy island, 
having reached which, one is safe. 

On the Four Dhyanas or stages of religious meditation and ecstatic tranas, 800 
Childere’s Dict. s. v, Jhanam, 
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the Ten Fetters), “Tranquillization,” “Bliss,” and’so on.. One of its 
best known synonyms occurs in the account of Gautama’s victory 
over the Spirit of Evil under the Bo tree (vimutti, J. 77, 78, 80) ; 
and. Nibbana itself is mentioned in an instructive passage (p. 61 
of the same commentary), just before the Great Renunciation 
(compare the commentary on the Dhamma-pada, pp. 118, 282). 
The word Nibbana also occurs in the Rasavahini, p. 29, and in, the 
Jina Alankara as quoted by Burnouf, Lotus, 332, 516, 545, 831; 

and see 376, 

T. W. Rays DAVIDS. 





‘WEIMAR UNDER SCHILLER AND GOETHE. 


` 8 To Goethe himself this connection with Weimar opened 
the happiest course of life which, probably, the age he 

lived in could have yielded him. Moderation, yet 
abundance; elegance without luxury or sumptuosity ; 

art enough to give a heavenly firmament to his exist- 

ence; business enough to give tt a solid earth.” * 
CARLYLE. 


EIMAR, the capital city of the Grand Duchy of Saxe- 
Weimar, is, in every material sense, one of the least 
considerable of the cities of Europe. But it is charmingly situated 
among the gentle hills and leafy woods of Thuringia. It is near 
Luthers Wartburg; it is not far from Jena, the city of the Uni- 
versity and of the great battle, and from Erfurt. It has, it is true, 
some claim to dignity in respect that it is a Residenz; but it has 
no trade, and. had, at the beginning of the present century, a 
population of only 7,000 inhabitants. Weimar is nevertheless | 
exceptionally great as one of the spizitual cities of Europe. People 
still come from all parts of the cultured earth to ‘visit Stratford- 
upon-Avon, the Mecca of England; and persons, actuated by the 
same motives which inspire the Stratford pilgrims, still visit gentle, 
pretty, quiet little Weimar, which was once a republic of letters, 
ruled by two great kings—Schiller and Goethe. Here, after 
Goethe had brought Schiller to Weimar, and had procured for his 
brother-poet a suitable appointment from the Grand Duke, the 
poet-princes worked in harmonious co-operation and generous emu- 


lation in a constant and noble effort to inspire and to elevate - 


German literature and thought. They worked by means of per- 
sonal influence, of lofty criticism, and by the example of their own ° 
productions. Germans still fondly and proudly term Weimar the 
“Athens on the Jlm;” and it has seemed to me worth while to 
endeavour to present some picture of Wéimar at the close of the 
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last, and at the commencement of the present century; that is, of 
Weimar in its day of glory as the focus and centre-point of German 
literature while under the reign and influence of the immortal 
Dioscuri. 

The two poets, in their joint Weimar career as the leaders and 
inspirers of German literature, appear to us as double stars, as 
twin peaks; and yet tkose who have eyes that can penetrate the 
mysteries of space, may discern that the one star is larger and 
brighter than the other; those who can judge as they gaze from 
the flat up to the great heights will easily see that one of the two 
peaks which, superficially regarded, appear to be of equal alti- 
tude, is much loftier than the other. Goethe, immeasurably too 
great for envy or for jealousy; Goethe, in whose soul littleness 
could find no place, was desirous of sharing the burden of intel- 
lectual rule with a co-operator whom he could love and trust. He 
inspired Schiller for the post, and then elevated him to the dignity 
of the second person in the duumvirate. Schiller was his most: 
worthy assistant, but, critically considered, Goethe must be re- 
garded as the great king of German literature. He is the Jupiter 
of Germania.’ 

The history of German Hien pr sats us with one curious 
and singular phenomenon. It differs therein from the literatures 
of England and of France in respect that it flowered late; that 
its classic writers may be counted as contemporaries; and that 
its times of bud, of blossom, and of fruit may be compressed well 
within a century. Lessing produced “Minna von Barnhelm” in 1757, 
and Heine died in 1856. German literature presents no long and 
almost unbroken stream of literary activity and excellence. It 
has not a succession of great epochs or a continuous line of 
mighty names. It has no early objective poet who can rank with 
Father Chaucer. Jt has no Elizabethan era of Reformation im- © 
pulse and Shakspearian splendour. It has no Civil Wars period 
which includes a Milton. It has no Restoration day of meretricious 
tarnished brilliancy, the mirror of national decadence. It has no 
time of Dryden, no Augustan age of Anne, of Addison, and Swift, 
and Pope; it: has now no literature still vitally maintaining itselt 
supreme, and.containing such names as Carlyle, Tennyson, George 
Eliot, Froude. It has no long-descended and still splendid career 
of continuous achievement in prose, in poetry, in the, drama, in 
history, in essay. During many of the centuries at which we have 
_ just glanced it was comparatively dumb ; but it flowered splendidly 
indeed during one century Which had finished by the middle of 
the present century. The causes of this comparative silence, and 
of this late glory, are to be sought in political and in social 
history. 

Frederick the Great, who marks the termination of an epoch, was 
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wholly French in his literary- culture and tastes. He lived, indeed, 
to see, in his old age, the dawn of the coming day of his nation’s 
literary greatness; but he had little sympathy with the advent of 
German genius, and Lessing, Goethe, and the others remained 
unknown to him, unrecognized by him. He said of “Götz von 
Berlichingen,” that it is an imitation détestable de ces mauvaises pièces 
anglaises, He could hardly express his contempt more strongly 
than by comparing a drama to those of Shakspeare. The Emperor 
Joseph IIL, a man of clear head, but without poetic sympathy, 
could not spare, from the conflicts and troubles of his reign, much 
time to appreciate or to further literature, but he yet patronized 
Blumauer; and Germany, in that day of national disunion, which 
left the country so dangerously exposed to the foreign foe, pos- 
sessed, in addition to the great Courts of Berlin and Vienna, many 
smaller Courts, some of which deserve credit for the help which 
they gracefully and graciously rendered to letters in a time, and 
under institutions and manners, which left the literature of the 
country so greatly dependent upon Court patronage. 

Freiligrath, depressed by the sad condition of the then disjointed 
Fatherland, sang, in his “ Knospe Deutschlands”— 


& Herr Gottim Himmel, welche Wunderblame 
Wird einst vor Allem dieses Deutschland seyn !” 


and the aspirations for unity and strength of the most ardent 
German patriot of the old day, have since been more than realized 
by the magnanimous genius of Bismarck, seconded by the loyal 
wisdom of Kaiser Wilhelm. Only those who knew the circum- 
stances in Germany before the reign of Bismarck, can worthily 
comprehend: how great his services have been to a great nation: 
but literary greatness has not kept pace with political success, and 
for the poetical glories of Germany we must look backwards to 
the days of disunion, to the epoch of national political weakness, 
and to the life of the smaller Courts. . 

Let us glance fora moment at some of these smaller German 
Courts towards the close of the eighteenth century, 

For instance, let us look at Mannheim, where the Kurfürst, Karl 
Theodor was a real patron of art, and, more particularly, of the 
drama. Count Wilhelm von Schaumburg-Lippe was the friend of 
Abt, and, in 1771, invited Herder to settle at Bückeburg; while 
the Landgräfin Karoline von Darmstadt caused a collection of 
Klopstock’s Odes to be printed and published. Wieland thought 
so highly of this highly-placed lady, that he expressed a fervent 
wish that she could be made Queen of Europe.» At the Court of 
_ Darmstadt, Schiller read aloud his own “ Don Carlos,” and.was re- 
warded for the reading with the title of Rath. The Courts of Gotha, 
Coburg, and Meiningen evinced the truest interest in literature, 
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and delighted to honour humour through its best and most genial 
representative, Jean Paul. This Court theatre of Gotha flourished 
under the auspices of Ernst II., and possessed Ekhof, the greatest 
actor of the time. In Gotha Gotter wrote his “Medea,” and the 
‘fine and gifted Thiimmel, after resigning his office of Minister in 
Coburg, transferred his residence to Gotha, and lived there until 
his death, in 1817. The whimsical but talented Emil August lived 
in intimacy with Jean Paul, and wrote his “Kyllenion, oder ein 
. Jahr in Arkadien” in imitation of the style of Richter. Jean Paul 
said that Emil August had the wittiest head that ever wore a 
crown’; and the Titan also praises highly Herzog Franz, of Coburg, 
and the honest, genial Herzog Georg von Meimingen. It is 
clear that,some of the smaller German Courts have acquired a 
claim to the respect and gratitude of posterity by their enlightened 
and genial patronage of art, of letters, and of literary men. The 
political misfortune of Germany—a misfortune which was proved 
to demonstration by Napoleon in 1806, after the battle of Jena, 
when conquered Germany was overrun by the French, and when 
Weimar, and even Goethe’s house, were occupied by French 
soldiers—was yet not without its good results for literature. In 
the absence of centralization and of a large reading ‘public, those 
of many minor Courts which did their duty bender ed good service 
to the literature of the nation. 

Among the smallest of these small Courts was that of Weimar, 
which yet was to eclipse them all, and to become one of the 
greatest European centres of intellect, of poetry, and of the 
drama. Weimar not only reckoned among its resident great men, 
all attracted to the place by the Dowager Duchess Amalie and 
by the Duke Karl August and his Duchess Luise, Goethe and 
Schiller, Wieland and Herder; but it became, as we shall see, a 
focus and centre of attraction for all other German and even 
European celebrities who. visited it, 

The foundation of the intellectual pre-eminence of Weimar is 
_ ascribable to the “ Dowager Duchess” of Goethe’s time. Anna 
Amalie of Brunswick, a niece of Frederick the Great, married, in 
1756, Ernst August Constantin, the reigning Grand Duke, and 
was left a regent and a widow in 1758. She had one son, Karl 
August, the well-known princely Meceenas and intimate friend of 
Goethe; and, in 1772, the Duchess invited Wieland to Weimar, as 
tutor to the heir apparent. As assistant tutor to the young Duke, 
Karl Ludwig von Knebel, a Prussian officer, was added in 1773. 
This Knebel was a man of mark and merit, and his Briefwechsel, or 
Correspondence with Goethe, is one of the books which throw 
light upon the relations of the interesting Weimar circle. The | 
Duchess was a woman of active and cultured intelligence; and 
her friendship for Wieland remained steadfast and unalterable. 
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The epicurean patriarch, the apostle of Schdngeisterei, the repre- 
sentative of Greek-German-French influences, held as his evangel, 
der heitere Genuss des Lebens, “the cheerful enjoyment of life ;” and 
the gay Duchess, who loved the beautiful in art and nature, was a 
disciple of the doctrine of her lively and gifted friend, who 
exercised a strong influence over her life and views of life. . 
Goethe, who then owed his fame to “Werther” and to “Gotz,” was 
. visited in Frankfort, in 1774, by the young Duke, who seems even 
then to have been capable of a deep and noble hero-worship. In 
1775 Karl August came of age, and one of the first acts of his 
memorable reign was to invite Goethe to transfer his residence to 
. Weimar. The great poet, who had already done so much, but 
who had yet so much more and higher work to do, complied ; and 
that long career of glorious activity, which rendered Weimar an 
immortal city, then commenced. Goethe (born 1749) was at the 
time twenty-six. He had begun “Egmont,” and had just broken 
off his Verhdltniss to “ Lili.” 
_ Goethe was appointed in 1776 Geheimer Legationsrath ; in 1779 
he was made wirklicher Geheimrath ; in 1782 he was raised to the 
high .office of Kammer Präsident; and Karl August, in order to 
overcome the prejudices and the opposition of the nobility, 
elevated his poet-friend to the rank of noble. 

But these distinctions, however merited, were not conferred 
without a conflict between the Kleinstddteret of the little Duchy 
and the world-wide genius of the great poet. There were, at first, 
cabals, intrigues, oppositions, all of which the clear-willed Duke 
resolutely overcame, Wieland was annoyed at the invitation to 
Goethe, and showed his jealous resentment, although he was soon 
influenced. by the magic of the poet’s personality and genius, and 
wrote, in 1775, that “his soul was as full of Goethe as a dewdrop 
of the morning sun.” His tone towards Goethe altered, as time 
went on, with every variation of his mood, or of circumstances. 
The warm, womanly partisanship of the Duchess Amalie never 
failed him, but Karl August was as resolute and as constant in , 
support of his greater rival. Of the Duke, Goethe said truly, that 
edelstes Wohlwollen und reinste Menschenliebe haben thn beseelt: that he 
was “animated by the noblest benevolence, and by the purest 


‘ love of humanity.” He knew how to estimate Goethe, and no |. 


cabal, whether of Court intrigue or of literary envy, could prevail 
against his noble steadfastness. 

Of the frolics of the princely poet and of the poét-loving prince, 
in the close intimacy of their wild youth, I have no space to speak. 


Of their cracking whips in the market-place, of their dancing in -- 


the mines, of their life in the Borkenhaus, I can give no pictures 
here. Enough that their friendship was warm, noble, and human. 
Youth is its own god, and they enjoyed it to the top of its bent. 
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The next figure added to the round table of Weimar jis that of 
Johann Gottfried von Herder, who, in 1776, was called by Goethe 
from Bückeburg to Weimar. Freund Humanus, as Goethe termed 
him, was the high priest of Humanity, and Goethe hoped much 
from his co-operation. Herder was appointed, at Goethe’s request, 
Hofprediger and Generalsuperintendent. Goethe had known him 
at Strasburg, and he used all his influence to obtain the appoint- 
ment for his old friend. He also found a residence for Herder. 

But Herder was not suited either for Weimar or for Goethe, and 
a gulf soon opened between him and the Court, between him and 
Goethe. . Herder, as a preacher, may have genuinely disliked the 
circles out of which Marianne and Philine could be created; but 
he was also of a gloomy and hypochondriacal temperament, and 
he soon became isolated from his Weimar life surroundings. He 
disliked the doctrines of Kant, and disliked Schiller as a disciple 
of Kant. His temper, too, was fitful and uncertain. Goethe, who 
knew his worth, and was filled with large, sweet tolerance and 
sympathy, treated Herder invariably with all respect, kindliness, 
and consideration, but no effort on the part. of Goethe could 
produce cordiality on the part of Herder. As a grouse which, 
while feeding in the purple heather, is all the while secreting 
a certain bitter in his back, so Herder, in his life at Weimar, 
was nourishing a morbid, sullen bitterness, which lay latent in. 
his character. Goethe was alternately attracted and repelled; 
attracted by Herder’s many fine qualities, repelled by his harsh and 
unsocial bitterness. Their art aims and sympathies were not in 
close accord; and when Schiller came to Weimar, Herder and 
Wieland formed the nucleus of a Fronde, and went into open 
opposition. Herder attacked the poet-duumvirate, and wrote 
bitterly against “Meister” and against “Wallenstein.” Wieland 
and Herder fought each for his own hand, but they were united 
in opposing the leadership and’ in attacking the work of Goethe 
and of Schiller. Wieland, a man of gay, sweet nature, with fine 
poetic sensibility, was at times conquered and charmed by the 
genius and the character of Goethe. His opposition wavered ; 
but Herders enmity remained, and was consistent. 

- We next come to Schiller. He also was brought to Weimar by . 
Goethe. Ten years younger than Goethe, Schiller (born 1759) 
came from Jena to Weimar in 1799. The two poets first became 
friends in Jena in 1794, and their personal and literary intercourse 
and correspondence had been since that time constant and cordial. 
Goethe assisted Schiller in the production of the Horen, a work 
which soon died, because it did not pay its expenses. Zin 
Zeichen, says Gottschall, wie wenig damals unsere grossen Dichter auf 
ein grosses Publikum zu rechnen hatten? “A proof how little great 
German poets could then reckon upon a large public.” 
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Schiller’s dramatic reputation rested, in 1799, upon his “Robbers,” 
“Fiesco,” “Kabale und Liebe,” and “Don Carlos.” His first work, 
- like the first work of Goethe, had met with extraordinary success; 
the “Robbers” and “Werther” had alike attained to extreme 
popularity ; both had given rise'to a flood of imitative literature ; 
both were looked back upon in after-years by their respective 
authors with moderate satisfaction ; both pandered in some degree 
to the morbid or sentimental popular taste of the hour. No 
after-work of either writer achieved the same spontaneous and 
easy success. When they wrote better they had to wait for a 
slower reverberation, but Schiller and Goethe were both of them 
men who understood thoroughly the immense difference between 
immediate popularity and enduring fame. 

One of the notes of false criticism is.a tendency to incessant 
and uncalled-for comparison; superfluous comparison,.put in the 
place of penetrating, finely-sundering analysis. Small critics 
are always comparing—say, for a modern English illustration, 
Fielding with Smollett, Thackeray with Dickens, Tennyson with 
Browning. Goethe himself never compares; he always ap- 
preciates. He estimates the work of every individual according 
simply to its intrinsic individual worth. Thus, to take again an 
example drawn from English literature, he enjoys and criticizes, 
each separately and without comparison with the other, Walter 
Scott and Byron. For a direct comparison between Schiller and 
Goethe I shall let the poet-critics speak for themselves. Schiller 
says, Gegen Goethe bin und bleib’ ich ein poetischer Lump—t.e., “ Com- 
pared with Goethe, I am, and shall remain, a poetical thing of shreds 
and patches.” When Goethe heard of comparisons between him- 
self and his more popular rival, he said that, instead of comparing 
them, Germany ought rather to be proud of possessing two such . 
poets. Thus, while avoiding that direct comparison which I 
condemn, it will yet be necessary to analyze their several 
qualities and characters in order to arrive at a clear under- 
standing of the nature and scope of the noble dual kingship of 
letters which commenced in Weimar in 1799. 

Goethe had at last found a fitting coadjutor. He was incapable 
of any sense of rivalry, and welcomed every worker who could 
assist him in furthering the great cause of-ennobling German 
literature. Wieland and Herder had failed him; Schiller now 
came to more than supply their places. And there-was work 
enough to do. There was nothing that can justly be called a 
nation behind literature; but there was a reading public, which 
worshipped false idols, and there were popular writers, who 
pandered to ignoble popular tastes. The timè was subjective, 
and was tinged with vulgar romanticism. Healthy action was 
the want of the time and of the land; and popular literature, 
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which is ever the mirror of popular taste, was amorphous, insur- 
gent, and thoroughly debased in tone. It needed great intellectuat 
kings to stamp and mould literature into something true, and 
sane, and ideal. What may be termed the “Castle Spectre” 
strain and style was predominant in popular literature. “Arding- 
hello,” “Aballino, der grosse Bandit,” “Rinaldo Rinaldini” (the 
latter written by the man who afterwards became Goethe’s 
brother-in-law, the brothér: of Christiane Vulpius), were works 
which sold well and enjoyed great public favour. In the field 
of chivalry-romance, Veit, Weber, Cramer, Spiess, Schlenkert 
worked .indefatigably, and owed their inspiration to “ Götz von 
Berlichingen.” Schillers “Robbers” had called into existence 
a large “Robber literature.” Gottschall alludes to Cramers 

` « Domschiitz,” to romances about she-pirate queens, bandit-brides 
in nunneries, terrible maiden-stealers, and noble sons of brigands. 
The reverberation of the “ Sturm and Drang” school was vulgar- 
ized in its echo. Meanwhile the works of Germany’s best writers 
were neglected, and were unremunerative to author and to 
publisher. As, in order to understand the French Revolution, 
you must commence by reading backwards, and becoming ac- 
quainted with that state of society and politics in France which 
produced the revolution, so, if we would rightly understand the 
crusade in which Goethe sought the help of Schiller, we must cast. 
a glance at the condition of literature and of the reading public 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. A pillar of fire was, 
indeed, necessary to lead a favoured people across the dark 
wilderness to a better land; and the two post prinosa furnished 
to the Germans the guiding light. 

It may be here recorded, as a curiosity of literature, that 
Géethe’s own works were not in his own time commercially 
successful. After his return from Italy, the edition of his collected 
works, which he had prepared and revised with labour and with 
care, sold, as his publisher complained, only “very slowly.” Our 
own Coleridge mentions that he gained no money by his writings. 
He says, “I question whether there ever existed a man of letters 
so utterly friendless, or so unconnected as I am with the dis- 
pensers of contemporary reputation, or the publishers in whose . 
service they labour.” In Coleridge’s case there was no want of a 
nation, and a reading nation. The one thing wanting was com- 
petent criticism to interpret between author and public. It is 
true that he wrote somewhat above the heads of ordinary critics, 
but it remains a reproach to the criticism of his day that the . 

- works of Coleridge were not at once successful. He suffered, as 
other authors before and since have suffered, from the inability of 
contemporary criticism to recognize high ideal thought or work. 

He is another instance of the truth that immediate popularity 
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differs widely from enduring fame. When Newton lectured, as 
Lucasian Professor, “so few went to hear him that. ofttimes he 
did, in a manner, for want of hearers read to the wa. 

We have now arrived at the period at which the poet-friends 
entered upon their campaign ‘of German literary leadership. 
Schiller, the younger and the second king, strenuous, ardent, 
eager, supplied stimulus and impelled his greater, calmer friend 
to activity and pr oductivity. He also tended to wean Goethe from 
too much leaning to science, and to win i back to póetry, to 
romance, to the drama. 

Grave and earnest, Schiller was apara narrow, limited, 
and one-sided. He was more positive and intolerant than Goethe, 
and was harsher in the expression of his convictions or opinions. 
Goethe, so infinitely profounder as a „thinker, so almost immea- 
surably greater as a poet, is yet his inferior in dramatic intuition, 
energy, Swing, impulse, and construction. The dramatic difference 
between. the two poets may conveniently be illustrated by Goethe’s 
“Egmont.” Schiller would not have constructed so weak a 
drama; he could never have conceived or created such immortal 
figures as Egmont and Clirchen. It is in their lyrics that these 
poets most nearly approach.each other; but, when they seem to 
touch, Goethe sweeps lightly and easily aloft, with ‘the airy wing 
of a sunny song-god. 

They had work enough before them. To repress and discourage 
the popular'tide of false and mean literature; to excite ‘and 
encourage nobler work in authors, and a purer taste in the public 
-—these were aims high indeed, but difficult.. Truly a task need- 
ful in our own day and land—if we had but a Goethe to under- 
take it! 

In estimating Goéthe, we must ‘try to realize to our own thought 
what he was as well as whathe did. We know so little of the man 
Shakspéare, and his work is so sublimely perfect, that we dare 
not say the same thing of him. The-poet who has done “Faust ” 
needs, indeed, but little allowance on the score of work performed ; 
but yet Goethe himself was, perhaps,-greater than anything that 
even he did.’ A king of men, sovereign over himself, and over 
this complex, mysterious, many-sided life of ours, was Goethe; 
nor should it ever be forgotten that he was always ready to 
sacrifice himself, as an individual writer, to the best needs of his 
time and country. He never cared, or stooped, to be merely 
popular; he said of himself that his work never would or could 
be popular; he despised all striving for ignoble popularity, and 
waited for fame: Such men can wait. ; 

He was ardently eager to serve Germany by opposing every 
low and unworthy tendency, by furthering all noble work and 
_ends. He was, probably, often less anxious to produce work 
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which would best have unfolded his own rarest powers than he 
was to write that which would most influence a whole literature 
by example and by critical models. He possessed in the highest 
degree the magnanimous critical tolerance which is a note of the 
‘very highest genius. Self never.blurred his vision or obstructed 
his view. He bore all his weight of learning lightly, like a flower; 
and his serene and splendid temperament and character were 
never tainted by the infirmities which are born of angry temper. 
He had the truest sympathy with every true achievement, and the 
most generous help at the service of any genuine worker. He 
estimated, as only he could estimate, all worthy effort; and he 
praised and furthered any right worker in, any domain of science 
or of art with thé heartiest goodwill, and with the most stimulating 
compr ehension and encouragement. 

It is all hushed now, and the traces of it are far to EN and are 
lit up only by the light which surrounds the splendid ‘success of 
Schiller and of Goethe in their noble self-imposed task, but the 
opposition originally offered to their crusade was furious, acrid, 
and general. They were what they were, but they were not yet 
recognized by the general public to be what they were. We 
have already seen that Wieland and Herder were antagonistic in 
very Weimar itself; and Berlin was extremely active in attack. 
The Dioscuri were treated as two pretenders of doubtful gifts, 
and the romanticists of the day vehemently impugned their pre- 
tentions in the Atheneum. Had I space, I could easily adduce 
proofs of the enmity which their efforts excited. The hatred 
which was aroused proves, however, the effect with which they 
worked. Patient merit takes many spurns of the unworthy, but 
sometimes even patient merit becomes impatient—especially for 
the sake of the cause; and in the present instance it flanied into 
heat and light in the Xenien.. These epigrammatic little “Dunciads” 
have nothing of the intense malignity of Pope’s satire, but they 
can sting too, upon occasion. They not only attack bad writers, 
but bad writing; hence they have a wider wisdom, if less bitter- 
ness and fury of invective. They were, in the strictest sense, 
the joint work of the two poets, and were discontinued only when 
Goethe became immersed in “Meister.” They were at once spear 
and shield; they could heal and hurt; they were for, attack and 
for defence’; and the very fact that such a weapon was resorted 
to by two such men proves the extent of the antagonism, mis- 
construction, and enmity which they had to encounter end to 
overcome. 

In the after-time, when eeu men stand before our aan in 
the white calm of death, colossal in the marble statues of their 
immortality, we feel only the glory and the majesty of deathless 
fame, and forget the sorrow, the struggle, the warfare, all fallen 
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silent now, through which their day of striving and endeavour, 
of weariness, of disappointment, of toilsome achievement, slowly 
and often sadly passed. We overlook the contemporary enmity, 
hatred, and malice; the gross misconception, the ungenerous 
rivalries, the fierce PAE and the savagé slanders which 
surrounded and embittered so many years of their warring lives ; 
we see them, in short, as we now see Goethe and Schiller; we 
look upon the triumphant warriors, and fail to realize the struggles 
of the time when, though they had all worth and all merit, they had. 
not yet conquered fame or silenced envy. Time, which soothes 
sorrow, alone renders justice to genius. 

We have seen somewhat of the long and fierce opposition with 
- which two poets had to struggle. It was necessary to exhibit 
this phase of their noble enterprise, in order that the reader may 
appreciate the fulness of their after-triumph. We are. about to 
pass to the time at which Weimar became the city of the pil- 
grims, the mount of the lawgivers, the cent light of intellectual 
Germany. 

In this place it may be pointed out that the activity of 
Weimar in poetry was concurrently emulated by Jena in philo- 
sophy. Thuringia was the heart and brain of Germany. At that 
classic epoch Jena contained Reinhold, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel. 
Germany has once or twice presented instances of pairs of eminent 
brothers. At the time which we ‘are now considering, the two 
Humboldts represented science, and the two Schlegels, together 
with Hölderlin, represented art in Jena. The correspondence 
between the great men in Weimar and in Jena was uticeasing, 
and few departments of the post have ever carried so many 
valuable and interesting letters as did then the Weimar-Jena 
post-offices, 

In the year 1800 Kotzebue returned to Weimar, heh was, 
indeed, his native city. Kotzebue had won great reputation in 
Germany by his many popular dramas, and it occurred to him 
that it would be desirable to associate himself with Schiller and 
with Goethe, and to exalt the Dioscural government of intellectual - 
letters into a triumvirate in which he should be the third person. 
He staked his popularity against the genius of the poet-princes, 
and could not understand that men less popular. could be his 
‘superiors. He showed great adroitness in endeavouring to com- 
pass his ends, but he had reckoned without his master. Goethe 
seldom descended to anything resembling opposition to a would-be 
rival; but when Goethe chose to fight. he was a man who was 
never vanquished. His quiet force and calm majesty were stronger . 
than the heat and effort of other and of.smaller men; and he 
thoroughly baffled the too ambitious popular dramatist. Kotzebue 
found means to be presented atthe Ducal Court ; but by no means 
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could he obtain an introduction be dem geistlichen Hofe, to the 
spiritual court over which Goettie-presided. Kotzebue intrigued 


_ for the support of the ladies, Gräfin Einsiedel, Amalie von Imhoff, 


3 


Frau von Wolzogen, who were members of that small intellectual 
circle which met at Goėthe’s house; and with these ladies he had 
some success, but Goethe remained calmly firm in his invincible 
opposition, The playwright next tried to gain over Schiller by 
rendering honour to the lesser poet, which should introduce 
jealousy “ae. division between the kings; but in this attempt he 
signally failed: the whole intrigue collapsed, the storm subsided, 
and the Weimar lighthouse remained unshaken and in steadfast 
shining. 

It will now be worth while to glance briefly at some of the 
great pilgrims who were attracted to Weimar by the literary 
chiefs. The Xenien prove how bitter was the animosity which 
they had to overcome; the list of world-renowned visitors will 
show how complete their influence became. To two of these 
world-renowned visitors—Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, the ideal 
humourist, and Ludwig Tieck, the romantic wildling—we owe 
most valuable and graphic pictures of Weimar in its day of glory, . 
and of the men who made it glorious—Schiller and Goethe. 

Jean Paul twice visited Weimar—the first time in 1796, just in 
the flush of the great success’of his “Hesperus.” He went at once 
to Goethe, Wieland, Herder. After a round of visits to the nota- 


pilities, he writes, cynically, to his: friend Otto, Schon am zweiten 


Tage, warf ich hier mein dummes Vorurtheil für grosse Autoren ab, als 
wären es andere Leute. Jean Paul had in him a strain of vanity 
and a touch of affectation; nor could he easily sink self. He’ 
resented the Weimar leadership of German literature, and did 
not consider what service he might have rendered to letters by 
cordially supporting it. On Goethe he did not make a favourable 
impression, Goethe, writing to Schiller, then at Jena, termed 
Richters “ Hesperus” einen Tragelaphen erster Sorte. , This Aristo- 
phanic epithet may be paraphrased into “an extremely fantastic 
animal”—i.e., one compounded of a goat and a stag. What was 
said of the work seems to have been also meant for the man. 
Goethe adds that he does not think Jean Paul will‘ever assist 
them in any practical way. Schiller agreed with his friend’s 
estimate of their visitor; and yet both poets did full justice to the 
great and unique merits of Jean Paul. Personal characteristics 
play often as important a part as a man’s abilities; and Jean Paul 
was not quite great or unselfish enough to help men greater than 
himself to accomplish noble work, His personality and his training 
were both in the way of cordial relations with Goethe and Schiller. 
He was passionately full of modern instinct in art, and was 
defiantly in opposition to the antique beauty of perfect form and 
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exquisite proportion in literary work. He praises Goethe’s pan- 

theon of a house in the “Frauenplan.” He awaits with trepidation - 
the appearance of the god, finds him cold.and monosyllabic, but 
describes his eye as a ball of light. ' They drank champagne 
together; an animated conversation about art arose between 
them, and then man war bei Goethe—“I saw Goethe.” Schiller 
rather repelled the glowing ‘Titan, who threw himself into the ' 
arms of the Fronde, and became intimate with Wieland and with ' 
Herder. On his second visit to Weimar, in 1799, Jean Paul con- 
sorted ostentatiously with the opponents of the Dioscuri; and his 
description of his meeting with Herder may be quoted as a ‘curious 
example of the manners of the time. He says, “ Beneath the open 
sky I hung upon his [Herders] lips, and on his breast.’ I could 
scarcely speak in the tumult of my joy; I could only weep! 
Herder could not embrace me enough. nee I looked round, I 
saw that Knebel’s eyes also’were wet.” Rousseau would have 
made a good third in this touching scene of weeping and of kissing. 

A sarcastic remark of Jean Paul against Goethe was promptly 
avenged in the Xenien and the breach between him and the two 
Great Powers became too wide to be bridged over. Jean Paul 
retained his original prejudice against the chiefs. 

And yet it is a pity that Jean Paul could not have been added 
to Goethe and to Schiller as their coadjutor. Despite his caprices 
and vanities, he was yet the only man worthy of that post which 
Kotzebue had vainly striven to grasp ;,and he could—working 
cordially with two such men—have rendered great service to 
Germany and German literature. 

Jean Paul, through the grotesque and bizarre, was ae a poet. 
He is certainly the greatest humourist in German literature; and 
he is a poetical humourist.. The source and fount of his peculiar 
humour is not drollery, but is excited by the conflict, ever going 
on in human existence, between the ideals of youthful enthusiasm 
and the actual facts of social and practical life. Hence his humour 
is sad, is tender, is earnest, is essentially poetical. He lacked the 
intense feeling for the beautiful which distinguished Goethe ; he 
had not the swing, the impulse, the enthusiasm -of Schiller; his 
want of the sense of form led him often into mere eccentricity in 
his writings, nor is his style free from affectations on the top of 
extravagances ; but he would yet have added to the eager art 
ethics of Schiller, and to the exalted aesthetic idealism of Goethe, 
a tenderness, a humour, and a conscience, a sympathy with the 
purely modern spirit, which were all his own.: Among the Weimar 
guests was Novalis (Fr. von Hardenberg), the somnambulist of 
mysticism, whose somewhat sickly, strivings after the “blue 
flower” of poetry contrast strongly with the kingly certainty 
and ease with which Goethe, the born poet, attained to the 
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heavenly flower which is more mystic than all Novalis’ mysticism. 
Novalis found Goethe only a “practical poet,” and considered. 
him deficient in transcendentalism. The fact was that Goethe, 
though a transcendentalist after a certain sort, had so healthy an 
ideal nature, that mystery gave him no pause. His view was not 
obscured by mist, because he could divine the light behind it. 
Goethe mastered Kant; Schiller was mastered by Kant. Novalis” 
own deficiency in the highest elements of poetry led him to. 
estimate Goethe, the author of “Faust,” as only an “elegant 
manufacturer of poetic wares.” 

The voluptuary of romanticism, Ludwig Tieck, visited Weimar 
and its godsin 1799. Tieck says that Goethe is a “great, complete 
man, before whom you may bow down in reverence.” He also 
was repelled by Schiller, whom he afterwards stigmatized as a 
“Spanish Seneca.” Herder seems to have received Tieck with 
cold politeness only. After Goethe’s death, a party sought to 
place Tieck on the monarch’s vacated throne ; but no party could 
enable any man to replace Goethe. 

After the pilgrimage to the Athens on the Ilm had become a 
fashion, we find amongst the many visitors of more or less note 
the brothers Stolberg, Lenz, Klinger (Goethe could not stand 
Klingers reading of his own works), Merck, the Abbé Raynal, 
Villoison, and that Sturmwind im Unterrock, that “hurricane in 
a petticoat,’ as Heine calls her, Madame de Stael, whose French 
vivacity was surprised because Goethe would not talk more freely ; 
Benjamin Constant, Jacobi, Georg Förster, Elisa von der Recke, 
Lavater, Voss, Biirger—who, to his own discomfiture, introduced 
himself with the startling announcement, “Are you Goethe? Iam 
Birger ;” and many others. The whole of the cultured young 
Germany of that time performed pilgrimage to the shrine; and 
the great man, tormented by many visitors, became reserved, 
stiff, and something haughty in manner towards all but the few 
who had the good qualities or the good fortune to please him. 
There is evidence of his fame and power in the hatred of those 
whom he would not admit to intimacy. An empty-headed, 
merely curious windbag visiting Goethe, would not, it is probable, 
. carry away a very pleasant or grateful recollection of the interview. 

Men judge according to their capabilities. I must here record an 
amusing anecdote. A Prussian staff-officer (name unhappily un- 
registered) was quartered in Goethes house after Jena. This 
officer, being afterwards much interrogated by the curious as to 
his impressions of the great man, replied “that he had thoroughly 
tested the fellow [Goethe] and found that he had nothing but 
nonsense in his head!” I wish that I could give the name of this 
. StafE-officer. 
I now pass to the last branch of the subject for which the 
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present essay affords space—the theatre. Goethe always took, as 
he himself tells us, the pleasure of a child, and the delight of an 
artist, in theatricals. The Weimar theatre was opened in 1790, and 
Goethe undertook the supreme direction, with unlimited power. 
At is interesting to consider the principles upon which he under- 
took to manage a theatre; though that theatre was, be it remem- 
bered, one in a small Residenz containing only about seven thou- 
sand inhabitants. He says: Das Publikum will determinirt seyn ; 
seinen schlecten Greliisten muss entgegengetreten, sein Geschmack gelduterc 
werden : ie, “The public must be controlled; its false likings 
must be opposed; its taste must be bettered.” He said later 
to Schiller, that am Gelingen oder Nichtgelingen nach Aussen 
gar Nichts liegt ; “success or failure, from outside, is a matter 
of no importance.” He intended in fact to use the theatre as a 
dramatic school, for national objects, and, careless of popularity 
or success, he used it also for critical experiments, as he,would 
have used a telescope for scientific investigation. He distinguished 
keenly between amusement and delight; he would give his small 
public that which ought to delight it, but he would on no account 
-allow it to have the vulgar food which would best amuse it. The 
result was often Langeweile, and ill-will, amongst the Weimar 
audiences; but the splendid successes between 1799 and 1805 of, 
Schiller’s later dramas—successes which gave to Goethe the 
purest delight—were great and popular triumphs for the Weimar 
theatre. In 1799, the then King and Queen of Prussia came to 
Weimar to be present at the first representation of “ Wallenstein ;” 
and in 1802, the Schauspielhaus in Berlin was opened with a 
performance of Schillers “Maid of Orleans.” One of Goethe’s 
objects was to present the poetical and classic drama, and so to 
oppose the prevailing taste for the pathetic domestic drama, and 
other realistic forms of plays. Kotzebue and Iffland were, at the 
time, the most popular dramatists and stage managers in Germany, 
and against their whole tendency Goethe proclaimed war. One 
of his great difficulties was to teach to his actors the poetical 
declamation of blank verse; of the idealen Vers; an art which was 
then almost lost upon the German stage. Goethe took himself 
the greatest trouble to teach declamation. He had to struggle 
with provincial pronunciation, as well as with inaptitude and a 
dislike to ideals. Some members of the troop recognized no 
difference -between b and p, between d and t; and few were 
‘capable of conceiving Goethe’s aims. However, a man of genius, 
with unlimited power and with patient impatience, can do some- 
thing even with players ; and the esthetic despot gradually trained 
a good company, which comprised Graff, Schiller’s favourite actor, 
the original representative of Wallenstein, Malcolmi, Pius Alex- 
ander Wolff, Goethe’s favourite pupil, Genast, an excellent low 
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comedian, the younger Unzelmann; and had, as actresses, the 
daughter of Malcolmi, the wife of Wolff, and the charming and 
talented Jagemann. The latter ripened afterwards into Frau 
von Heygendorff, and the Duke’s mistress. “She it was who 
caused Goethe to retire finally from the management of the 
theatre—but thereby hangs a dog’s tale; to which we shall come 
in time. 

The Weimar stage had no nation pulsating in its auditorium, 
had scareely a public to assist the drama with its reverberation of 
emotion. Such public as there was, was cold, and could not even 
applaud in the presence of the Court. The audience was a family 
party, of poor and rich relations, ill at ease amongst each ia 
and not linked by any strong affection. 

The actors were poorly paid—Goethe’s own Weimar income was 
not large—and were mediocre; while the chief life in the theatre 
was imported byan occasional irruption of Jena students, who some- 
times behaved turbulently. Eduard Devrient relates that Goethe 
commonly sat in a chair placed in the centre of the pit, and with 
those eyes which Thackeray afterwards found to be “ extraordi- 
narily dark, piercing, and brilliant,” he controlled the assembly.. 
He had small respect for the noisy criticism and applause of the 
Jena students, and on one occasion, when their conduct was par- 
ticularly obnoxious, he rose and threatened to have the unruly 
turned out by hussars. When Schlegels “Alarcos” was produced 
in 1802, the piece was received with loud ironical laughter, and 
- the Jupiter, rising from his chair, thundered out, “Let no one 
laugh!” The.Weimar theatre was, in short, subject to a singularly 
enlightened despotism. — 

It will be interesting to see something of the style of drama 
produced during his reign at Weimar. Goethe himself translated. 
and prepared for the stage Voltaire’s “Mahomet” and “Tancred ;” 
Shakspeare’s “Romeo and Juliet”—the latter adaptation the 
mistake of a great man; and Schiller produced Racine’s “ Phidra,” 
Gozzi’s “Turandot,” and “Macbeth.” A. W. Schlegel’s “Ion” 
and F. Schlegel’s “Alarcos” were played; and we find the 
“ Andria” and “ The Brothers” of Terence given, with the players 
-in antique masks. Schiller’s “ Bride of Messina” was brought out 
in the summer theatre at Lauchstidt, but all his great later dramas 
were first acted in Weimar, and Schiller himself adapted Goethe’s 
“Egmont” for the stage. Goethe wrote for his stage his 
“ Iphigenia ” ‘and “Tasso,” two magnificent dramatic poems 
which yet are not dramas; and he also produced—probably in 
order to supply the theatre with pieces—his “ Natiirliche Tochter,” 
“ Gross-Kophta,” and “ Biirgergeneral,” the two latter being his 
weakest pieces. The greatest dramatic triumph of the Weimar 
theatre was, without doubt, Schillers “ Wallenstein ;” and the 
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influence of the Weimar school of poetical and ideal acting is 
still felt on every high-class stage of Germany.. The traditions of 
‘Weimar are still handed down, and are held in high respect by 
every cultured artist actor. It may be here remarked that he 
knows nothing of acting who has never seen a great actor; in 
acting, the lightning of genius is the father of light. We may 
easily divine how Goethe would have detested the ultra-realistic 
modern drama, manufactured only for vulgar theatrical effect, and 
the depraved modern French drama. Do away with the Seventh 
Commandment, and you destroy the drama of modern France. 

With Schiller’s too early death, in 1805, Goethe’s active interest 
in the Weimar theatre ceased. In 1813, Graf von Edelink was 
appointed as his Jniendant: in 1817, Goethe’s son, Kammerherr 
August von Goethe, became a member of the Direction. But 
Goethe’s connection with.the theatre was finally and wholly 
broken off by means of a dog and a mistress. One Karsten 
possessed a performing poodle and travelled about with this in- 
telligent animal, representing a certain melodrama—der Hund des 
Aubry. The pampered and petted Von Heygendorff, formerly the 
Jagemann, bore a spite against the inflexible director, and, with 
feminine malice, she, in order to annoy Goethe, induced her fever. 
the Duke, to consent to an engagement of Karsten and his dog. 
Goethe at once resigned, and the Duke accepted the resignation. 
He afterwards withdrew his acceptance, but Goethe remained 
proudly inflexible; and the classic epoch of the Weimar theatre 
was terminated by a clever and unconscious poodle, who emulated 
the mischief produced by Newton’s dog Diamond. 

We have now glanced rapidly, as the eye runs from peak to 
peak of an Alpine chain, over the leading features of the great 
day of great men in classic Weimar. Its Gartenhaus, its Park, 
all its charming country surroundings, are now bare ruined quires 
where once the sweet birdssang; butroundthe whole city gather | 
the sacred associations of deathless memories. The chief figure in the 
place is that of him wholived there longest, and who will live longest 
as the greatest name in German literature—Goethe. As the years 
glide on, and he becomes an ancient of many days, all the clouds 
disappear, all the contentions, and jealousies, and enmities cease ; 
and his old age stands out against a.baekground. of noble calm, 
surrounded by the serene harmony of a most splendid sunset. He 
has honour, love, obedience, troops of friends; he has all that 
even such a man can have around life’s glorious close. There is 
sadness too; for where are the friends of youth, the fellow-workers 
` of manhood ? Goethe has outlived much+-and many.’ Herder 
and Wieland are gone; Schiller, the nearest and dearest of all, 
sleeps in God’s Acre of Weimar; wife and son have left him; 
Karl August lies by Schiller, and shall rest, when the other comes, 
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between his own loved poets, Schiller and Goethe. The third 
‘grave waits; but Goethe has immortality on earth, and a calm 
confidence in the divinity of Deity. His dying exclamation, 
“More light!” had been the aspiration of his long and nobly 
striving life, aiming eyer to live resolutely im. Wahren, Guten, 
Schönen ; and more light shall come, blended -with diviner har- 
mony. . His writings remain our possession. “What the experience 
of the most complexly-situated, deep-searching, every way far- 
experienced man has yielded him of insight, lies written for all men 
here. He who was of compass to know and feel more than any 
other man, this is the record of his knowledge and feeling! ‘The 
deepest heart, the highest head to scan,’ was not beyond his 
faculty; thus, then, did he scan and interpret; let many genera- 
tions listen.” So says our own Carlyle. In any attempt, such as 
this present is, to picture Weimar in its day of greatness, the 
central figure’ ever must remain that of Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe. 


H. Scuurz WILSON. 
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THE ETHICS OF BELIEF. 


I.—Tue Dury OF INQUIRY. 


SHIPOWNER was about to send to sea an emigrant-ship. 

He knew that she was old, and not over-well built at the first; 

that she had seen many seas and climes, and often had needed 
repairs. Doubts had been suggested to him that possibly she was 
not seaworthy. These doubts preyed upon his mind, and made 
him unhappy; he thought that perhaps he ought to have her 
thoroughly overhauled and refitted, even though this should put 
him to great expense. Before the ship sailed, however, he 
succeeded in overcoming these melancholy reflections. He said 
to himself that she had gone safely through so many voyages and 
weathered so many storms, that it was idle to suppose she would 
not come safely home from this trip also. He would put his trust 
in Providence, which could hardly fail to protect all these unhappy 
families that were leaving their fatherland to seek for better times 
elsewhere. He would dismiss from his mind all ungenerous sus- 
picions about the honesty of builders and_contractors. In such 
ways he acquired a sincere and comfortable conviction that his 
vessel was thoroughly safe and seaworthy; he watched her depar- 
ture with a light heart, and benevolent wishes for the success of the 
` exiles in their strange new home that was to be; and he got his in- 
surance-money when she went down in mid-ocean and told no tales. 
What shall we say of him? Surely this, that he was verily 
guilty of the death of those men. It is admitted that he did 
sincerely believe in the soundness of his ship; but the sincerity 
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of his conviction can in nowise help him, because he had no right 
to believe on such evidence as was before him. He had acquired ‘his 
belief not by honestly earning it in patient investigation, but by 
stifling his doubts. And although in the end he may have felt 
‘so sure about it that he could not think otherwise, yet inasmuch 
as he had knowingly and willingly worked himself into that frame 
of mind, he must be held responsible for it. 

Let us alter the case a little, and suppose that the ship was not 
unsound after all; that she made her voyage safely, and many 
others after it. Wil that diminish the guilt of her owner? Not 
one jot. When an action is once done, it is right or wrong for 
ever; no accidental failure of its good or evil fruits can possibly 
alter that. The man would not have been innocent, he would 
only have been not found out. The question of right or wrong 
has to do with the origin of his belief, not the matter of it; not 
what it was, but how he got it; not whether it turned out to be 
true or false, but whether he had a right to believe on such 
evidence as was before him. 

There was once an island in which some of the inhabitants pro- 
fessed a religion teaching neither the doctrine of original sin nor 
that of eternal punishment. A suspicion got abroad that the 
professors of this religion had made use of unfair means to get 
their doctrines taught to children. They were accused of wrest- 
ing the laws of their country in such a way as to remove children 
from the care of their natural and legal guardians; and even of 
stealing them away and keeping them concealed from their friends 
and relations. A certain number of men formed themselves into 
a society for the purpose of agitating the public about this 
matter. They published grave accusations against individual 
citizens of the highest position and character, and did all in their 
power to injure these citizens in the exercise of their professions. 
So great was the noise they made, that a Commission was 
appointed to investigate the facts; but after the Commission had 
carefully inquired into all the evidence that could be got, it 
appeared that the accused were innocent. Not only had they 
been accused on insufficient evidence, but the evidence of their 
innocence was such as the agitators might easily have obtained, if 
they had attempted a fair inquiry. After these disclosures the 
inhabitants of that country looked upon the members of the 
agitating society, not only as persons whose judgment was to be 
distrusted, but also as no longer to be counted honourable men. _ 
For although they had sincerely and “conscientiously” believed 
in the charges they had made, yet they had no right to believe on 
such evidence as was before them. ‘Their sincere convictions, instead 
of being honestly earned by patient inquiring, were stolen. by 
listening to the voice of prejudice and passion. 
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Let us vary this case also, and suppose, other things remaining 
as before, that a still more accurate investigation proved the 
accused to have been really guilty. Would this make any 
difference in the guilt of the accusers? Clearly not; the question 
is not whether their belief was true or false, but whether they 
entertained it on wrong grounds. They would no doubt say, 
“Now you see that we were right after all; next time perhaps 
you will believe us.” And they might be believed, but they would 
not‘thereby become honourable men. They would not be innocent, 
they would only be not found out. Every one of them, if he 
chose to examine himself in foro conscientie, would know that he 
had acquired and nourished a belief, when he had no right to 
beli¢ve on such evidence as was before him; and therein he would 
know that he had done a wrong thing. 

It may be said, however, that in both of these supposed cases 
it is not the belief which is judged to be wrong, but the action 
following upon it. The shipowner might say, “I am perfectly- 
certain that my ship is sound, but still I feel it my duty to have 
her examined, before trusting the lives of so many people to her.” 
And it might be said to the agitator, “However convinced you 
were of the justice of your cause and the truth of your convictions, 
you ought not to have made a public attack upon any man’s cha- , 
racter until you had examined the evidence on both sides with the 
utmost patience and care.” 

In the first place, let us admit that, so far as it goes, this view 

of the case is right and necessary; right, because even when a 
man’s belief is so fixed that he cannot think otherwise, he still has 
a choice in regard to the action suggested by it, and so cannot 
escape the duty of investigating on the ground of the strength of 
his convictions; and necessary, because those who are not yet 
capable of controlling their feelings and thoughts must have a 
plain rule dealing with overt acts. 
‘. But this being premised as necessary, it becomes clear that it is 
not sufficient, and that our previous judgment is required to sup- 
plement it. For it is not possible so to sever the belief from the 
action it suggests as to condemn the one without condemning the 
other. No man holding a strong belief on one side of a question, 
or even wishing to hold a belief on one side, can investigate it 
with such fairness and completeness. as if he were really in doubt 
and unbiassed; so that the existence of a belief, not founded on 
fair inquiry, unfits a man for the performance of this necessary 
duty. f ; 

Nor is that truly a belief at all which has not some influence 
upon the actions of him who holds it. He who truly believes that 
which prompts him to an action has looked upon the action to lust 
after it, he has committed it already in his heart. If a belief isnot 
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realized immediately in open deeds it is stored up for the guidance 
of the future. It goes to make a part of that aggregate of beliefs 
which is the link between sensation and action at every moment 
of all our lives, and which is so organized and compacted together 
that no part of it can be isolated from the rest, but every new 
addition modifies the structure of the whole. No real belief, how- 
ever trifling and fr agmentary it may seem, is ever truly insignificant ; 
it prepares us to receive more of its like, confirms those which 
resembled it before, and weakens others; and so gradually it lays 
a stealthy train in our inmost thoughts, which may some day 
explode into overt action, and leave its ome upon our character 
for ever. 

-And no one man’s belief is in any case a private matter which 

concerns himself alone. Our lives are guided by that general con- 
ception of the course of things which has been created by society 
for social purposes. Our words, our phrases, our forms and pro- 
-cesses and modes of thought, are common property, fashioned and 
perfected from age to age; an heirloom, which every succeeding 
generation inherits as a precious deposit and a sacred trust, to be 
handed on to the next one, not unchanged, but enlarged and 
purified, with some clear marks of its proper handiwork. Into 
this, for good or ill, is woven every belief of every man who has 
speech of his fellows. An.awful privilege, and an awful responsi- 
bility, that we should help to create the world in which POREO 
will live. - 

In the two amei cases which have been considered, it has 

‘been judged wrong to believe on insufficient evidence, or to 
nourish belief by suppressing doubts and avoiding investigation. 
The reason of this judgment is not far to seek; it is that in both 
these cases the belief held by one man was of great.importance to 
other men. But forasmuch as no belief held by one.man, however 
seemingly trivial the belief, and however obscure the believer, i is 
ever actually insignificant or without its effect on the fate of man- 

- Kind, we have no choice but to extend our judgment to all cases 
of belief whatever. Belief, that sacred faculty, which prompts 
the decisions of our, will, and knits into harmonious working all 
the compacted energies of our being, is ours not for ourselves but 
for humanity. It is rightly used on truths which have been esta- 
blished by long experience and waiting toil, and which have 
stood in the fierce light of free and fearless questioning. Then it 
helps to bind men together, and to strengthen and direct their 
common action. It is desecrated when given to unproved and ` 
unquestioned statements, for the solace and private pleasure of 
the believer; to add a tinsel splendour to the plain straight road 
of our life, and display a bright mirage beyond it; or even to 

drown the common sorrows of our kind by a self-deception which 
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allows them not only to cast down, but also to degrade us. 
Whoso would deserve well of his fellows in this matter will guard 
the purity of his belief with a very fanaticism of jealous care, lest 
at any time it should rest on an unworthy object, and catch a 
stain which can never be wiped away. 

It is not only the leader of men, statesman, philosopher, or 
poet, that owes this bounden duty to mankind. Every rustic 
who delivers in the village alchouse his slow, infrequent sentences, 
may help to kill or keep alive the fatal superstitions which clog 
his race. Every hard-worked wife of an artisan may transmit to 
her children beliefs which shall knit society together, or rend it in 
pieces. No.simplicity of mind, no obscurity of station, can escape 
the universal duty of questioning all that we believe. 

It is true that this duty is a hard one, and the doubt which 
comes out of it is often a verycbitter thing. It leaves us bare and 
powerless where we thought that we were safe and strong. To 
know all about anything is to know how to deal with it under all 
circumstances. We feel much happier and more secure when we 
think we know precisely what to do, no matter what happens, 
` than when we have lost our way and do not know where to turn. 
And if we have supposed ourselves to know all about anything, 
and to be capable of doing what is fit in regard to it, we naturally 
do not like to find that we are really ignorant and powerless, 
that we have to begin again at the beginning, and try to learn 
what the thing is and how it is to be dealt with—if indeed any- 
thing can be learnt about it. It is the sense of power attached 
to a sense of knowledge that makes men desirous of believing, 
and afraid of doubting. 

This sense of power is the highest and best of pleasures when 
the belief on which it is founded is a true belief, and has been 
fairly earned by investigation. “For then we may justly feel that 
it is common property, and holds good for others as well as for 
ourselves. Then we may be glad, not that [have learned secrets 
by which I am safer and stronger, but that we men have got 
mastery over more of the world; and we shall be strong, not for 
ourselves, but in the name of Man and in his strength. But if the 
belief has been accepted on insufficient evidence, the pleasure is a 
stolen one. Not only does it deceive ourselves by giving us a 
sense of power which we do not really possess, but it is sinful, 
because it is stolen in defiance of our duty to mankind. That 
duty is, to guard ourselves from such beliefs as from a pestilence, 
which may shortly master our own body and then spread to the 
rest of the town. What would be thought of one who, for the 
sake of a sweet fruit, should deliberately run the risk of bringing 
a plague upon his family and his neighbours? 

And, as in other such cases, it is not the risk only which has to be 
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considered,; for a bad action is always bad at the time when it is 
done, no matter what happens afterwards. Every time we let 
ourselves believe for unworthy reasons, we weaken our powers of 
self-control, of doubting, of judicially and fairly weighing evidence. 
We all suffer severely enough from the maintenance and support of 
false beliefs and the fatally wrong actions which they lead to, and 
‘ the evil born when one such belief is entertained is great and wide. 
But a greater and wider evil arises when the credulous character 
is maintained and supported, when a habit of believing for 
unworthy reasons is fostered and made permanent. If I steal 
money from any person, there may be no harm done by the mere 
transfer of possession; he may not feel the loss, or it may prevent 
him from using the money badly. But I cannot help doing this 
great wrong towards Man, that I make myself dishonest. What 
- hurts society is not that it should lose its property, but that it 
should become a den of thieves; for then it must cease to be 
society. This is why we ought not to do evil that good may 
come; for at any rate this great evil has come, that we have done 
evil and are made wicked thereby. In like manner, if I let myself 
believe anything on insufficient evidence, there may be no great 
harm done by the mere belief; it may be true after all, or I may 
never havé occasion to exhibit it in outward acts. But I cannot 
help doing this great wrong towards Man, that I make myself 
credulous. The danger to society is not merely that it should 
believe wrong things, though that is great enough; but that it 
should become credulous, and lose the habit of testing things and 
inquiring into them ; for then it must sink back into savagery. 

The harm which is done by credulity in a man‘is not con- 
fined to the fostering of a credulous character in others, and 
consequent support of false beliefs. Habitual want of care about 
what I believe leads to habitual want of care in others about the | 
truth of what is told to me. Men speak the truth to one another’ 
when each reveres the truth in his own mind and in the others 
mind;. but how shall my ‘friend revere the truth in my mind 
when I myself am careless about it, when I believe things because 
I want to believe them, and because they are comforting and 
pleasant? Will he not learn to-cry, “Peace,” to me, when there 
is no peace? By such a course I shall surround myself with a 
thick atmosphere of falsehood and fraud, and in that I must live. 
It may matter little to me, in my cloud-castle of sweet illusions 
and darling lies; but it matters much to Man that I have made ' 
niy neighbours ready to deceive. The credulous man is father to 
the liar and the cheat; he lives in the bosom of this his family, - 
and it is no marvel if he should become even as they are. So 
closely are our duties knit together, that whoso shall keep the 
whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all. 
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To sum up: it'is wrong always, everywhere, and for any one, 

to believe anything upon insufficient evidence. 
" Ifá man, holding a belief which he was taught in childhood or 
persuaded of afterwards, keeps down and pushés away any doubts 
which arise about it in his mind, purposely avoids the reading of 
books and the company of men that call in question or discuss it, 
and regards as impious those questions which cannot easily be 
asked without disturbing it; the life of that man is one long sin, 
against mankind. 

If this judgment seems harsh when applied to those simple souls 
who have never known better, who have been brought up from 
the cradle with a horror of doubt, and taught that their eternal 
welfare depends on what they believe; then it leads to the very 
serious question, Who hath made Israel to sin? 

It may be permitted me to fortify this judgment with the 
sentence of Milton *— 

“A man may be a ponte in the truth; and if he believe things only 
because his pastor says so, or the assembly so determine, without knowing 


other reason, though his belief be true, 7% the 5 very truth he holds becomes 
his heresy.” 


And with this famous Snorer of Coleridget— 


“ He who begins by loving Christianity better than Truth, will proceed by 
loving his own sect or Church better than Christianity, and end in loving 
himself better than all.” 


Inquiry into the dsc of a doctrine is not to be made once 
for all, and then taken as finally settled. ‘It is never lawful to 
stifle a doubt; for either it can be honestly answered by means of 
the inquiry already made, or else it proves that the inquiry was 
not complete. 

“But,” says one, “I am a busy man; I have no time for the 
long course of study which would be necessary to make me in any 
degree a competent judge of certain questions, or even able to 
understand the nature of the arguments.” Then he should have 
no time.to believe. 


; a IL.—Tse WEHT or AUTHORITY. 


` Are we then to become universal sceptics, doubting everything, 
afraid always to put one foot before the other until we have 
personally tested the firmness of the road? Are we to deprive 
ourselves of the help and guidance of that vast. body of know- 
ledge which is daily growing upon the world, because neither we 
nor any other one person can possibly test a hundredth part of it 
by immediate experiment or observation, and because it would not 
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be completely proved if we did? Shall we steal and tell lies 
because we have had no personal experience wide enough to 
justify the belief that it is wrong to do so? 

There is no practical danger that such consequences will ever 
follow from scrupulous care and self-control in the matter of belief. ` 
Those men who have most nearly done their duty in this respect 
have found that certain great principles, and these most fitted for 
the guidance of life, have stood out more and more clearly in pro- 
portion to the care and honesty with which they were tested, and 
have acquired in this way a practical certainty. The beliefs about 
right and wrong which guide our actions in dealing with men in 
society, and the beliefs about physical nature which guide our 
actions in dealing with animate and inanimate bodies, these never 
suffer from investigation ; they can take care‘of themselves, with- 
out being propped up by “acts of faith,” the clamour of paid 
advocates, or the suppression of contrary evidence. Moreover 
there are many cases in- which it is our duty to act upon proba- 
bilities, although the evidence is not such as to justify present 
belief; because itis precisely by such action, and by observation 
of its fruits, that evidence is got which may justify future belief. ` 
So that we have no reason to fear lest a habit of conscientious 
inquiry should paralyze the actions of our daily life. . 

But because it is not enough to say, “It is wrong to believe on 
unworthy evidence,” without saying also what evidence is worthy, 
we shall now go on to inquire under what circumstances it is 
lawful to believe. on the testimony of others; and then, further, 
we shall inquire more generally when and why we may believe 
that which goes beyond our own experience, or even beyond the 
‘experience of mankind. 

In what cases, then, let us ask in the first place, is the testimony 
of a man unworthy of belief? He may say that which is untrue 
either knowingly or unknowingly. In the first case he is lying, 
and his ‘moral character is to blame; in the second case he is 
ignorant or mistaken, and it is only his knowledge or his judg-. 
ment which is in fault. In order that we may have the right to 
accept his testimony as ground for believing what he says, we 
must have reasonable grounds for trusting his veracity, that he -is 
really trying to speak the truth so far as he knows it; his knowledge, 
that he has had opportunities of knowing the truth about this 
matter; and his judgment, that he has made a proper use of those 
opportunities in coming to the conclusion which, he affirms, 

However plain and obvious these considerations may be, so that. 
no man of ordinary intelligence, reflecting upon the matter, could 
fail to arrive at them, it is nevertheless true that a great many 
persons do habitually-disregard them in weighing testimony. Of 
the two questions, equally, important to the trustworthiness of a 
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witness, “Js he dishonest?” and “May he be mistaken?” the 
majority of mankind are perfectly satisfied if one can, with some 
‘show of probability, be answered in the negative. The excellent 


moral character of a man is alleged as ground for accepting his _ 


statements about things which he cannot possibly have known. 
A Mohammedan, for example, will tell us that the character of his 
Prophet was so noble and majestic that it commands the reverence 
even of those who do not believe in his mission, So admirable 
` was his moral teaching, so wisely put together the great: social 
machine which he created, that his precepts have not only been 
accepted by a great portion of mankind, but have actually been 
obeyed. His institutions have on the one hand rescued the negro 
from savagery, and on the other hand have taught civilization to 
the advancing West; and although the races which held the 
highest forms of his faith, and most fully embodied his mind and 
thought, have all been conquered and swept away by barbaric 
tribes, yet the history of their marvellous’ attainments remains as 
an imperishable glory to Islam. Are we to doubt the word of a 
man so great and so good? Can we suppose that this magnificent . 
genius, this splendid’ moral hero, has lied to us about the most 

solemn and sacred matters? The testimony of Mohammed is 

clear, that there is but one God, and that he, Mohammed, is his 

prophet; that if we believe in him we shall enjoy everlasting 

felicity, but that if we do not we shall be damned. This testi- 

mony rests on the most awful of foundations, the revelation of 

heaven itself; for was he not visited by the angel Gabriel, as he 

fasted and prayed in his desert cave, and allowed to enter into the 

blessed fields of Paradise? Surely God is God, and Mohammed 

is the Prophet of God. 

What should we answer to this Mussulman? First, no doubt, 
we should be tempted to take exception against his view of the 
character of the Prophet and the uniformly beneficial influence of 
Islam: before we could go with him altogether in these matters 
it might seem that we should have to forget many terrible things , 

of which we have heard or read. But if we chose to grant him all 
these assumptions, for the sake of argument, and because it is diffi- 
cult both for the faithful and for infidels to discuss them fairly and 
without passion; still we should have something to say which 
takes away the ground of his belief, and therefore shows that it is 
wrong to entertain it. Namely this: the character of Mohammed ' 
is excellent evidence that he was honest and spoke the truth so 
far as he knewit; but it is no evidence at all that he knew what 
the truth was. What means could he have of knowing that the form 
which appeared to him to be the angel Gabriel was not a hallucina~ 
tion, and that his apparent visit to Paradise was not a dream? 
Grant that he- himself was fully persuaded and honestly believed 
VOL. XXIX, j x $ 
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that he had the guidance of heaven, and was the vehicle of a 
supernatural revelation; how could he know that this strong con- . 
viction was nota mistake? Let us put ourselves in his place; we 
shall find that the more completely we endeavour to realize what 
passed through his mind, the more clearly we shall perceive that 
the Prophet could have had no adequate ground for the belief in 
his own inspiration. It is most probable that he himself never 
doubted of the matter, or thought of asking the question; but we 
are in the position of those to whom the question has been asked, 
and who are bound to answer it. It is known to medical observers 
that solitude and want of food are powerful means of producing ~ 
delusion and of fostering a tendency to mental disease, Let us 
suppose, then, that I, like Mohammed, go into desert places to fast 
and pray; what things can happen to me which will give me the 
right to believe that I am divinely inspired? Suppose that I get 
information, ‘apparently from a celestial visitor, which upon being 
tested is found to be correct. I cannot be sure, in the first place, 
that the celestial visitor is not a figment of my own mind, and that 
the information did not come to me, unknown at the time to my 
consciousness, through some subtle channel of sense. But if my 
visitor were a real visitor, and for a long time gave me information 
which was found to be trustworthy, this would indeed be good 
ground for trusting him in the future as to such matters as fall 
within human powers of verification; but it would not be ground 
for trusting his testimony as to any other matters. For although 
his tested character would justify me in believing that he spoke 
the truth so far as he knew, yet the same question would present 
itself—what ground is there for'supposing that he knows ? 

_Even if my supposed visitor had given me such information, i 
subsequently verified by me, as proved him to have means of 
knowledge about verifiable matters far exceeding my own; this 
would not justify me in believing what he said about matters that 
are not at present capable of verification by man. It would be 
ground for interesting conjecture, and for the hope that, as the — 

l fruit of our patient inquiry, we might by-and-by attain to such a 
means of verification as should rightly turn conjecture into belief. 
For belief belongs to man, and to the guidance of human affairs: 
no belief is real unless it guide our aokii and those very actions 
supply a test of its truth. 

But, it may be replied, the R of Islam as a Syston is 
just that action which is prompted by belief in the. mission of the 
Prophet, and which will serve for a test of its truth. Is it possible 
to believe that a system which has succeeded so well is really 
founded upon a delusion? Not only have individual saints found 
joy and peace in believing, and verified those spiritual experiences 
which are promised to the faithful, but nations also have been 
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raised from savagery .or barbarism to a higher social state. Surely 
we are at liberty to say that the belief has been acted upon, and 
that it has been verified. 

It requires, however, but little consideration to show that what 
has really been verified is‘not at all the supernal character of 
the Prophet’s mission, or the trustworthiness of his authority in 
matters which we ourselves cannot test; but only his practical 
wisdom in certain very mundane things. The fact that believers 
have found joy and peace in believing gives us'the right to say 
that the doctrine isa comfortable doctrine, and pleasant to the 
soul; but it does not give us the Tight to say that it is true. And 
the question which our conscience is always asking about that 
which we are tempted to believe is not “Is it comfortable and 
pleasant?” but “Is it true?” That the Prophet preached certain 
doctrines, and predicted that spiritual comfort would be found in 
them, proves only his sympathy with human nature and his know- 
ledge of it; but it does not prove his-superhuman knowledge of 
theology. 

And if we admit for the sake of argument (for it seems that we 

- cannot do more) that the progress made by Moslem nations in 
certain cases was really due to the system forméd and sent forth 
into the world by Mohammed; we are not at liberty to conclude 
from this that he was inspired to declare the truth about things 
which we cannot verify. We are only at liberty to infer the 
excellence of his moral precepts, or of the means which he devised 
for so working upon men as to get them obeyed, oi of the social 
and political machinery which he set up. And it would require a 
great amount of careful examination into the history of those 
nations to determine which of these things had the greater share 
in the result. So that here again it is the Prophet’s knowledge of 
human nature, and his sympathy with it; that are verified; not his 
divine inspiration, or his knowledge of theology. 

If there were only one Prophet, indeed, it might well seem a 
difficult and even an ungracious task to decide upon what points 
we would trust him, and on what we would doubt his authority ; 
seeing what help and furtherance all men have gained in all ages 
from those who saw more clearly, who felt more strongly, and 
who sought the truth with more single heart than their weaker 
brethren. But there is not only one Prophet; and while the con- 
sent of many upon that which, as men, they had real means of 
knowing and did know, has endured to the end, and been honour- , 
ably built into the great fabric of human knowledge; the diverse 
witness of some about that which’ they did ‘not and could not 
know’ remains as a warning to us that to exaggerate the prophetic. 
authority is to misuse it, and to dishonour those who have sought 
only to help and fur ther us after their pore ‘It is hardly in: 
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human nature that a man should quite accurately gauge the 
limits of his own insight; but it is the duty of those who profit by 
his work to consider carefully-where he may have been carried 
beyond it. If we must needs embalm his possible errors along 
with his solid achievements, and use his authority as an excuse 
for believing what he cannot have known, we make of his good- 
ness an occasion to sin, 

To consider only one other such witness: the followers of 
Buddha have at least as much right to appeal to individual and 
social experience in support of the authority of the Eastern 
saviour. The special mark of his religion, it is said, that in which 
it has never been surpassed, is the comfort and consolation which 
it gives to the sick and sorrowful, the tender sympathy with 
which it soothes and assuages all the natural griefs of men. And’ 
surely no triumph of social morality can be greater or nobler than 
that which has kept nearly half the human race from persecuting 
in the name of religion. If we are to trust the accounts of his 
early followers, he believed himself to have come upon earth with 
a divine and cosmie mission to set rolling the wheel of the law. 
Being a prince, he emptied himself of his kingdom, and of his.. 
free will became acquainted with misery, that he might learn how 
to meet and subdué it. Could such a man speak falsely about 
solemn things? And as for his knowledge, was he not a man 
miraculous, with powers more than man’s? He was born of 
woman without the help of man; he rose into the air and was 
transfigured before his kinsmen; at last he went up bodily into 
heaven from the top of Adam’s Peak. Is not his word to be 
believed in when he testifies of heavenly things ? 

If there were only he, and no other, with such claims! But 
there is Mohammed with his testimony; we cannot choose but 
listen to them both. The Prophet tells us that there is one God, 
and that we shall live for ever in joy or misery, according as we 
‘believe in the Prophet or not. The Buddha says that there is no 
God, and that we shall be annihilated by-and-by if we are good 
enough. Both cannot be infallibly inspired; one or the other 
must have been the victim of a delusion, and thought he knew 
that which he really did not know. Who shall dare to say which? 
and how can we justify ourselves in believing that the other was 
not also deluded ? 

We are led, then, to these judgments following. The goodness 
-and greatness of a man do not justify us in accepting a belief 
upon “the warrant of his authority, unless there are reasonable 
grounds for supposing that he knew the truth of what he was 
saying. And there can be no grounds for supposing that a man 
knows that which we, without ceasing to be men, could not be 
supposed to verify. 
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If a chemist tells me, who am no chemist, that a certain sub- 
stance can be made by putting together other substances in certain 
proportions and subjecting them to'a known process, I am quite 
justified in believing this upon his authority, unless I know any- 
thing against his character or his judgment. For his professional 
training is one which tends to encourage veracity and the honest 
pursuit of truth, and to produce a dislike of hasty conclusions and 
slovenly investigation. And I have reasonable ground for sup- 
‘posing that he knows the truth of what he is saying, for although 
I am no chemist, I can be made to understand so much of the , 
methods and processes of the science as makes it conceivable to 
me that, without ceasing to be man, I might verify the statement. 
I may never actually verify it, or even see any experiment which 
goes towards verifying it; but still I have quite reason enough to 
justify, me in believing that the verification is within the reach of 
human appliances and powers, and in particular that it has been 
actually performed by my informant. His result, the belief to 
which he has been led by his inquiries, is valid not only for himself 
but for others; it is watched and tested by those who are working 
in the same ground, and who know that no greater service can be 
rendered to science than the purification of accepted results from 
the errors which may have crept into them. It is in this way that 
the result becomes common property, a right ‘object of belief, 
which is a social affair and matter of public business. Thus it 
is to be observed that his authority is valid because there are 
those who question it and verify it; that it is precisely this 
process of examining and purifying that keeps alive among in- 
vestigators the love of that which shall stand all possible tests, the 
sense of public responsibility as of those whose work, if well done, 
shall remain as the enduring heritage of mankind. 

But if my chemist tells me that an atom of oxygen has E 
unaltered in weight and rate of vibration throughout all time, I 
have no right to believe this on his authority, for it is a thing 
which he cannot know without ceasing to be man. He may quite 
honestly believe that this statement is a fair inference from his 
experiments, but in that case his judgment is at fault. A very - 
simple consideration of the character of experiments would show 

' him that they never can lead to results of such a kind; that being 
themselves only approximate and. limited, they cannot give us 
knowledge which is exact and universal. No eminence of 
character and’ genius can give a man authority enough to justify 
us in believing him when he makes statements implying exact or 
universal knowledge. : 

` Again, an Arctic explorer may tell us that in a given latitude 
and longitude he has experienced such and such a degree of cold, 
that the sea was'of such a depth, and the ice of such’ a character. 
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We should be quite right to believe him in the absence of any 
stain upon his veracity. It is conceivable that we might, without 
ceasing to be men, go there and verify his statement ;. it can be 
tested by the witness of his companions, and there is adequate 
ground for supposing that he knows the truth of what he is saying. 
But if an old whaler tells us that the ice is three hundred feet 
thick all the way up to the Pole, we shall not be justified in 
believing him. For-although the statement may be capable of 
verification by man, itvis certainly not capable of verification by 
him, with any means and appliances which he has possessed; and 
he must have persuaded himself of the truth of it by some means 
which does not attach any credit to his testimony. Even if, 
therefore, the matter affirmed is within the reach of human know- 
ledge, we have no right to accept it upon authority unless it is 
within the reach of our informant’s knowledge. 
What shall we say of that authority, more venerable and august 
_ than’ any individual witness, the time-honoured tradition of the 
human rac?’ An atmosphere of beliefs and conceptions has been 
formed by the labours and struggles of our forefathers, which 
enables us to breathe amid tlie various and complex circumstances 
of our life. | It is around and about us and within us; we cannot 
think except in the forms and processes! of thought which. it: 
supplies.’ sit pobie: to’ doube ‘and to ma it? and if possible, 
is it right? `, . 

' We shall find reason ie answer’ that it is ‘not only possible and 
right, but our bounden duty; that the main purpose of the tra- 
dition itself is to supply us with the. means of asking questions, 
of testing and inquiring into things; that if we misuse it, and 
takeit as a collection of. cut-and-dried statements, to be accepted 
without further inquiry, we ‘are not only injuring ourselves here, 
-but.by refusing to do our part towards the ‘buildirig up of the 
fabric which shall be inherited by our children, we are tending to 
cut off ourselves and our-race from the human line. 

Let us first take care to distinguish a’kind of tradition which 
especially requires to be examined and’ called in question, because 
it especially shrinks from. inquiry: Suppose that a medicine-man 

in Central Africa tells his tribe that a'certain powerful medicine in 
‘his tent will be propitiated if they kill théir cattle; and that the 
tribe believe him. - Whether the medicine was propitiated or not, 
` there are no means of verifying, but the cattle are gone. Still the 
belief maybe kept up.in‘the tribe' that propitiation has been 
‘effected in this way; and in a later generation it will be all the 
easier for another medicine-man to persuade them to a similar act. _ 
Here the only reason for belief is that everybody has believed the 
‘thing for so long that it must be true. . And. yet the belief was 
founded on fraud, and has been propagated by credulity. That 
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man will undoubtedly do right, and be a friend of men, who shall 
call it in question and see that there is no evidence for it, help his 
neighbours to see as he does, and even, if need be, go into the 
holy tent and break the medicine. 

The rule which should guide us in such cases is simple and 
obvious enough: that the aggregate testimony of our neighbours 
is subject to the same conditions as the testimony of any one of 
them. Namely, we have no right to believe a thing true because . 
everybody says so, unless there are good grounds for believing - 
that some one person at least has the means of knowing what is 
true, and is speaking the tiuth so far as he knows it. However 

many nations and generations of men are brought into the 
witness-box, they cannot testify to anything which they do not 
know. Every man who has accepted the statement from some- 
body else, without himself testing and verifying it, is out of court; 
his word is worth nothing at all. And when we get back at last 
to the true birth and beginning of the statement, two serious 
questions must be disposed of in regard to him who first made it: 
was he mistaken in thinking that he knew about this matter, or 
was he lying? 

This last question is unfortunatel ly a very actual and practical 
one, even to us at this day and in this country. We have no 
occasion to go to La Salette, or to Central Africa, or to Lourdes, 
for examples of immoral and debasing superstition. It is only 
too possible for a child to grow up in London surrounded by an 
atmosphere of beliefs fit only for the savage, which have in our 
own time been founded in fraud and propagated by credulity. 

Laying aside, then, such tradition ‘as is handed on without 
testing by successive generations, let us consider that which is 
truly built up out of the common experience of mankind. This 
great fabric is for the guidance of our thoughts, and through 
them of our actions, both in the moral and in the material world. 
In the moral world, for example, it gives us the conceptions of 
right in general, of justice, of truth, of beneficence, and the like. 
These are given as conceptions, not as statements or propositions; 
they answer to certain definite instincts, which are certainly 
within us, however they came there. That it is right to be 
beneficent is matter of immediate personal experience ; for when ` 
a man retires within himself and there finds something, wider and 
more lasting than his solitary personality, which says, “I want to 
do right,” as well as, “I want to do good to man,” he can verify | 
by direct observation that one instinct is founded upon and agrees 
fully with the other. And it is his duty so to verify this and all 
similar statements. 

The tradition says also, at a definite place and time, that such 
and such actions are just, or true, or beneficent. For all such 
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rules a further inquiry is necessary, since they are sometimes 
established by an authority other than that of the moral sense 
founded on experience. Until recently, the moral tradition of 
our own country—and indeed of all Europe—taught that it was 
beneficent to give money indiscriminately to beggars. But the 
questioning of this rule, and investigation into it, led men to see 
that true beneficence is that which helps a man to do the work 
which he is most fitted for, not that which keeps and encourages 
- him in idleness; and that to neglect this distinction in the present 
is to prepare pauperism and misery for the future. By this testing 
and discussion, not only has practice been purified and made more 
beneficent, but the very conception of beneficence has been made 
wider and wiser. Now here the great social heirloom consists of 
two parts: the instinct of beneficence, which makes a certain 
side of our nature, when predominant, wish to do good to men; 
and the intellectual conception of beneficence, which we can 
` compare with any proposed course of conduct and ask “Is this 
beneficent or not?” By the continual asking and answering of 
such questions the conception grows in breadth and distinctness, 
and the instinct becomes strengthened and purified. It appears 
then that the great use of the conception, the intellectual part of 
the heirloom, is to enable us to ask questions; that it grows and 
is kept straight by means of these questions; and if we do not use 
it for that purpose we shall gradually lose it altogether, and be 
left with a mere code of regulations which cannot rightly be called 
morality at all. 

Such considerations apply even more obviously and clearly, if 
possible, to the store of beliefs and conceptions which our fathers 
have amassed for us in respect of the-material world. We are 
ready to laugh at the rule of thumb of the Australian, who con- 
tinues to tie his hatchet to the side of the handle, although the 
Birmingham fitter has made a hole on purpose for him to put the 
handle in. His people have tied up hatchets so for ages: who is 
he that he should set himself up against their wisdom? He has 
sunk so low that he cannot do what some of them must have done 
in the far distant past—call in question an established usage, and | 
invent or learn something better. Yet here, in the dim beginning 
of knowledge, where science and art are one, we find only the 
same simple rule which applies to the highest and deepest growths 
_ of that cosmic Tree; to its loftiest flower-tipped branches as well 
_ as to the profoundest of its hidden roots; the rule, namely, that 
what is stored up and handed down to us is rightly used by those 
who act as the makers acted, when they stored it up; those who 
use it to ask further questions, to examine, to investigate; who 
try honestly and solemnly to find out what is the right way of 
looking at things and of dealing with them. 
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A question rightly asked is already half answered, said Jacobi; 
. we may add that the method of solution is the other half of the 
answer, and that the actual result counts for nothing by the side 
of these two. For an example let us go to the telegraph, where 
theory and practice, grown each to years of discretion, are mar- 
vellously wedded for the fruitful service of men. Ohm found that 
the strength of an electric current is directly proportional to the 
strength of the battery which produces it, and inversely as the 
length of the wire along which it has to travel. This is called 
Ohm’s law; but the result, regarded as a statement to be believed, 
is not the valuable part of it. The first half is the question : what 
‘relation holds good between these quantities? So put, the question 
involves already the conception of strength of current, and of 
strength of battery, as quantities to be measured and compared ; 
it hints clearly that these are the things to be attended to in the 
study of electric currents. The second half is the method of in- 
vestigation; how to measure these quantities, what apparatus are 
required for the experiment, and how are they to be used? The 
student who begins to learn about electricity is not asked to 
believe in Ohm’s law; he is made to understand the question, he 
is placed before the apparatus, and he is taught to verify it. He 
learns to do things, not to think he knows things; to use instru- 
ments and to ask questions, not to accept a inaditional statement. 
‘The question which required a genius to ask it rightly is answered 
by a tiro. If Ohm’s law were suddenly lost and forgotten by all 
men, while the question and the method of solution remained, the 
result could be rediscovered in an hour. But the result by itself, 
if known to a people who could not comprehend the value of the 
question or the means of solving it, would be like a watch in the 
hands of a savage who could not wind it up, or an iron steamship 
worked by Spanish engineers. 


In regard, then, to the ‘sacred tradition of humanity, we learn l 


that it consists, not in propositions or statements which are to be 
_ accepted and believed on the authority of the tradition, but in 
questions rightly asked, in conceptions which enable us to ask 
further questions, and in methods of answering questions. The 
value of all these things depends on their being tested day-by 
day. The very sacredness of the precious deposit imposes upon 
us the duty and the’ responsibility of testing it, of purifying. and 
enlarging it to the utmost of our power. He who makes use of its 
results to stifle his own doubts, or to hamper the inquiry of others, 
is guilty of a sacrilege which centuries shall never be able to blot 
out. When the labours and questionings of honest and ‘brave 
men shall have built up the fabric of known truth to a glory 
which we in this generation can neither hope for nor imagine; in 
' that pure and holy temple he shall have no part nor lot, but his 
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name and his works shall be cast out into the darkness of oblivion 
for ever. 


Ut.—Txe LIMITS or INFERENCE. 


The question, in what cases we may believe that which goes _ 
beyond our experience, is a very large and delicate one, extending 
to the whole range of scientific method, and requiring a con- 
siderable increase in the application of it before it can be answered 
with anything approaching to completeness. But one rule, lying 
on the threshold of the subject, of extreme simplicity and vast 
practical importance, may here be touched upon and shortly laid 
down. ; 

A little reflection. will show us that every belief, even the simplest 
and most fundamental, goes beyond experience when regarded as 
a guide to our actions. A burnt child dreads the fire, because it 
believes that the fire'will burn it to-day just as it did yesterday ; 
but this belief goes beyond experience, and assumes that the un- 
known fire of to-day is like the known fire of yesterday. Even 
the belief that the child was burnt yesterday goes beyond present 
experience, which contains.only the memory of a burning, and 
not the burning itself; it assumes, therefore, that this memory is 
trustworthy, although we know that a memory may often be mis- 
taken. But if itis to be used asa guide of action, as a hint of 
what the future is to be, it must assume something about that 
future, namely, that it will be consistent with the supposition that 
the burning really took place yesterday ; which is going beyond 
experience. Even the fundamental “I am,” which cannot be 
doubted, is no guide to action until it takes to itself “I shall be,” 
which goes beyond experience. The question is not, therefore, . 
“May we believe what goes beyond expérience?” for this is involved 
in the ‘very nature of belief; but “ How far and in what manner 
may we add to our experience in forming our beliefs?” 

And an answer, of utter simplicity and universality, is suggested 
by the example we have taken: a burnt child dreads the fire. We 
may go beyond experience by assuming that what we do not 
know is like what we do know ; or, in other words, we may add to 
our experience on the assumption of a uniformity in nature. What 
this uniformity precisely is, how we grow in the knowledge of it 
from generation to generation, these are questions which for the 
present we lay aside, being content to examine two instances 
which may serve to make plainer the nature of the rule. 

From certain observations made with the spectroscope, we infer 
the existence of hydrogen in the sun. By looking into the spec- 
troscope when the sun is shining on its slit, we see certain definite 
bright lines; and experiments made upon bodies on the earth 
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have taught us that when these bright lines are seen, hydrogen is 
‘the source of them. We assume, then, that the unknown bright 
lines in the sun are like the known bright lines of the laboratory, 
and that hydrogen in the sun behaves as hydrogen under similar 
circumstances would behave on the earth. 

But are we not trusting our spectroscope too much? Surely, 
having found it to be trustworthy for terrdstrial substances, 
where its statements can be verified by man, we are justified in 
accepting its testimony in other like cases; but not when it gives 
us information about things in the sun, where its testimony 
cannot be directly verified by man ? 

Certainly, we want to know a little more before this inference 
can be justified ; and fortunately we do know this. The spectro- 
scope testifies to exactly the same thing in the two cases; namely, 
that light-vibrations of a certain rate are being sent through it. 
Its construction is such that if it were wrong about this in one 
case it would be wrong in the other. When we come to look 
into the matter, we find that we have really assumed the matter 
of the sun to be like the matter of the earth, made up of a certain 
number of distinct substafices; and that each of these, when very 
hot, has a distinct rate of vibration, by which it may be recognized 
and singled out from the rest. But this is the kind of assumption 
which we are justified in using when we add to our experience. 
It is an assumption of uniformity in nature, and can only be 
checked by comparison with many similar a a which we 
-have to make in other such cases. ' 

But is this a true belief, of the-existence of hydrogen in the: 
sun? Can it help in the right guidance of human action ? 

Certainly not, if it is accepted on unworthy grounds, and 
without some understanding of the process by which it is got at. 
But when this process is taken ih as the ground of the belief, it 
becomes a very serious and practical’ matter. For if there is 
no hydrogen in the ‘sun, the spectroscope—that is to say, the 
measurement of rates of vibration—must be an uncertain guide in 
recognizing different substances; and consequently it ought not 
to be used in chemical analysis—in assaying, for example—to the 
great saving of time, trouble, and money. Whereas the accep- 
tance of the spectroscopic method as trustworthy has enriched us 
not only with new metals, which isa great thing, but with new 
processes of investigation, which is vastly greater. 

For another example, let us consider the way in which we infer 
the trath of an historical event—say the siege of Syracuse in the 
Peloponnesian war. Our experience .is. that manuscripts exist 
which are said to be and which call themselves manuscripts of the 


_~ history of Thucydides; that in other manuscripts, stated to be by 


later historians, he is described as living during the time of the 
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war; and that books, supposed to date from the revival of learn- 
ing, tell us how these manuscripts had been, preserved and were 
then acquired. We find also that men do not, as a rule, forge 
books and histories without a special motive; we assume that in 
this respect men in the past were like men in the present; and 
we observe that in this case no special motive was present. That 
is, we add to our experience on the assumption of a uniformity in . 
the characters of men. ` Because our knowledge of this uniformity 
is’ far less complete and exact than our'knowledge of that 
which obtains in physics, inferences of the historical kind are 
more precarious and less exact than inferences in many other 
sciences. l 

But if there is any special reason to suspect the character of the 
persons who wrote or transmitted certain books, the case becomes 
.altered. If a group of documents give internal evidence that 
they were produced among people who forged booksin the names 
of others, and who; in describing events, suppressed those things 
which did not suit thèm, while they amplified such as did suit 
them; who not only committed these crimes, but gloried in them 
as proofs of humility and zeal; then we must say that upon such 
documents no true historical inference can be founded, but only 
- unsatisfactory conjecture. 

We may, then, add to our experience on the assumption of a 
uniformity in nature; we may fill in our picture of what is and 
has been, as experience gives it us, in such a way as to make the 
whole consistent with this uniformity. And practically demon- 
strative inference—that which gives us a right to believe in the 
result of it—is a clear showing that in no other way than by the 
truth of this result can the uniformity of nature be saved. 

No evidence, therefore, can justify us in believing the truth of 
a statement which is contrary tô, or outside of; the uniformity of 
nature. If our experience is such that it cannot be filled up 
consistently with uniformity, all we have a right to conclude is 
that there is something wrong somewhere; but the possibility of 
inference is taken away; we must rest in our experience, and not 
go beyond it at all. If an event really happened, which was not 
a part of the uniformity of nature, it would have two properties ; 
no evidence could give the right to believe it to any except those 
whose actual experience it was; and no inference worthy of belief 
could be founded upon it at all. 

Are we then bound to believe that nature is absolutely and 
universally uniform? Certainly not; we have no right to believe 
anything ofthiskind. The rule only tells us that in forming beliefs - 
which go beyond our experience, we may make the assumption 
that nature is practically uniform so far as we are concerned. 
Within the range of human action and verification, we may form, 
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by help of this assumption,’actual beliefs; beyond it, only those 
- hypotheses which serve for the more accurate asking of questions. 

To sum up :— 

We may believe what goes beyond our experience, only when 
it is inferred from that experience by the assumption that what 
' we do not know is like what we know. 

We may believe the statement of another person, when there is 
reasonable ground for supposing that he knows the matter of 
which he speaks, and that he is speaking the truth so far as he 
knows it. 

It is wrong in all cages to believe on insufficient evidence; and 
where it is presumption to doubt and to investigate, there it is 
worse than presumption to believe. 

; W. K. CLIFFORD. 
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ECONOMIC FALLACIES. 


FREE TRADE v. PROTECTION. 


N a lecture recently’ delivered in New York by Professor 
Bonamy Price, on Metallic and Paper Currency, he related , 
an anecdote which is thus reported in the New York Tribune :— 


-* At one time I had to pay a bill at a hotel in Geneva. I happened to 
have no French money, and I gave an English coin to the innkeeper, 
expecting him to take it for 25, francs. He took it, looked- at it, and said 
to me, ‘ This coin has got the mark of St. George and the Dragon. Have 
you got any with the mark of Queen Victoria on it?’ I looked, and I had 
one. ‘Well, sir” he said, ‘I shall be very glad if you will let me have 
the one with the mark of Queen Victoria, and not the one with the mark 
of St. George and the Dragon. I said, ‘ Will you be kind enough to tell 
me why you prefer the one to the other? ’—~‘ Because the one with the 

mark of St. George and the Dragon is old, and this is new,’ he answered. 

And he said to me these singular words :— Sir, this coin will be melted 

before nightfall. It will be converted into pure metal of gold. If I have 

the recent coin, it will be of full weight ; if I have the other, it is likely to 
be worn or a light sovereign, and to be deficient in the proper weight of 
_gold.’ 


Upon this narrative Mr. Price remarks :— 


“ This is absolutely clear as the sun, that what the man gave me in the 
hotel was exchanged against pure metal without any reference to money— 
without any reference to coinage, I mean. It was, ‘Mr. Price, we will- 
give you so much dinner, so much tea, so much bed, and so much waiting, 
against a certain lump of gold? ‘And if you say that money: when it is 
coined—that gold when it is coined and called money—has a different ' 
value from gold in the lump, what will happen in England? . . .” 
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- Later, in the same lecture, Mr. Price says :— 


« No man is obliged to give me his goods for gold, but he will, because 
the convenience is so great; and I have shown you upon what principles 
the exchange is made. Now, it follows from that—and it is a very serious 
‘matter when considered with reference to paper—that the man who sells 

, his goods for coin is paid. Zhe gold is payment. It is one commodity 
given for another. The gold, if desired, can be melted, and sold in ingots 
for purposes of art, for those who use gold in different kinds of manu- 
factures; and this shows that it is full payment. People will take it 
because zt is a commodity worth the goods I took from them.” 

In every word of these remarks I thoroughly agree with Mr. 
Price. But Ihave no hesitation in saying that they are totally incon- 
sistent with the doctrine he proceeds to expound, and altogether 
neutralize the rest of his lecture. It is nothing but a fanciful 
figure of speech, after such a clear exposition of the true character 
of true money, to talk of it as “a tool of exchange,” “a thing 
invented as a machine for exchanging goods, and for nothing else.” 
We might as well speak of a beef-steak as a tool for dining—-a 
machine invented to enable us to get food for to-morrow’s dinner. 

My purpose, however, at present is not to compare the incon- 
sistencies of Mr. Prices doctrines, but to apply the statements of 
facts which I have quoted from him in examining the chapter of 
Professor Cairnes’ recent book on “Some Leading Principles of 
Political Economy newly expounded,” wherein he deals with the 
vexed question between Protection and Free Trade. 

In a preceding portion of his work,* when commenting upon 
some views of Mr. Longe’s, Mr. Cairnes concedes that if Mr. Longe 
were right in supposing that money spent abroad on the Continent 
is withdrawn from the British wages fund, there would be some 

_ justification for the doctrines of Protectionists; but he proceeds to 
remind Mr. Longe and his readers of the prevalent, and ‘what he 
regards as the true, doctrine, that expenditure of British tourists 
in foreign countries has eventually to be defrayed by exportation 
of British manufactures. Now, here is the real question at issue ; 
for certainly this cannot be the case if Mr. Price’s statement is 
true that the gold is payment—that it is one commodity given for 
another ; for then the transaction is complete on payment of the 
money; no demand for British productions being either necessary 
or created; and that Mr. Price is right in this seems to me scarcely 
to admit of question: Mr. Price furnishes in his own person an 
example of the supposed tourist, and distinctly ‘states that he 
paid for what was supplied to him with the sovereign as with a 
commodity. l ed ae . 

It remains therefore to'be considered how far the fact that 
money is a substantive article of exchange affects the controversy 
between Free Trade and Protection. 


* na note, p. 20, 
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In attempting some examination of this question I would 
premise that so far as my own opinions are concerned I am 
neither protectionist nor free-trader. I am disposed to regard the 
controversy as in many respects not more scientific than would be 
a discussion of the comparative merits of speed and of slowness, 
regardless of the laws of correlation of forces and conservation 
of energy, and the fact that what is gained in speed is paid for 
by the expenditure of some form of force. Asif the advocates 
of speed, for instance, should contend that because speed, rapidity 
of motion, is often a good and useful thing, it must always be so, 
and that therefore in all machinery the object should be to make 
every wheel rotate with the utmost possible velocity; while the 
defenders of slowness, on the other hand, should tenaciously hold 
that, as the propriety is obvious of not allowing some wheels to 
revolve more than a certain number of times per minute, it must. 
therefore be desirable, if not indeed necessary, to restrain the 
revolutions of all other parts of the machinery to the same rate. 
In, truth, in all discussions‘of commercial principles or policy 
during the last thirty or forty years there is an obvious tendency, 
which may be seen in many other fields of inquiry, to imagine 
that it is not possible to have too much of a good thing, as we 
express the idea in colloquial language. Because commercial 
restrictions are often burdensome to particular interests or certain 
classes, it is assumed that it must always be for the good of the 
whole of any community to enjoy untrammelled freedom of trade. 

I think that, in accordance with this general tendency to push 
the application of abstract principles to extremes, the admirers of 
commercial liberty have overlooked the fact that there are limits 
and circumstances within which alone healthy growth and bene- 
ficial action may be expected from perfectly free and unprotected 
trade. And the curious misapprehension which has existed, and 
still exists among many who ought to be clearer-sighted, as to the 
true character of money, has helped to support them in adherence 
to more or less erroneous conclusions. 

Lord Palmerston gave utterance to a profound truth when he 
said that “half the wrong conclusions at which mankind arrives 
are reached by the abuse of metaphors, and by mistaking general 
resemblance or imaginary similarity for real identity.” The sooner 
it is perceived -that the phrases “medium of exchange,” “ circu- ` 
lating medium,” “tool of exchange,” and all the rest, are meta- 
phorical expressions as fanciful and absurdly inappropriate when 
examined as the expression “staff of life” applied to bread, the 
more quickly shall we let in a flood of light upon many questions 
which are now involved in dense obscurity. Professor Tyndall’s 
recent papers on fog-signalling have afforded a remarkable instance, 
showing how thoroughly erroneous are many assumptions in science , 
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which are accepted a priori, and taken as data in further investiga- 
tion. In economics, no less than in acoustics, it will be found that 
we must altogether discard some of the beliefs which have been 
confidently cherished during the last half-century. 

I am satisfied that it cannot be long before all persons see with 
Mr. Bonamy Price that “it is clear as the sun” that when money is 
exchanged for any other goods or services whatever, these goods 
or services are “ exchanged against pure metal without any 
reference to coinage.” It will then be comprehended that money 
is a separate commodity in itself—a distinct variety of property, 
whether in the form of gold or bank notes; these latter merely 
being valuable in proportion to their credit, because they are 
promises to pay gold. A little further consideration will show 
that money is the form of property into which all profits on ex- 
changes, whether between individuals or between communities, 
will and must eventually be collected for preservation. It will 
also be seen that thus the profits in trade will accumulate in the 
hands of the traders, the distributors and exchangers, rather than 
those of the producers—the masses who are the working bees of 
the human hive. And it will also-be soon apparent that the 
augmentation of the national wealth in money, in gold, so obtained 
by the mercantile classes, has the effect of raising the prices or 
relative values more or Jess of all other commodities to the 
labouring masses. 

All these conclusions turn upon the fact that money is an 
article of exchange, and in them is to be found the true apology and 
_ explanation for the views still held by protectionists in America and 
the British Colonies, which are so vexing to the.souls of Professor- 
Cairnes and others of the dominant school of economists. Im. 
America and the Colonies men dimly perceive that in some . way- 
protection does generally do them good, though they are un— 
able to explain scientifically the reason why, or to refute the- 
arguments by which it is endeavoured to show that they are- 
quite mistaken. They do, as Mr. Greg says, “scent” the un-- 
soundness of those arguments, but they do not discern where- 
the error lies. Their justification is found in the fact that 
money is, an indestructible article of commerce, which really con- 
stitutes the capital of any community, though its raehive ‘value 
. in each will vary. 

For viewing certain aspects of economical pr fish the masses 
of any people may properly be marshalled in the two characters 
’ of consumer and producer, though of course the same person 
often appears in both. But the division is important, because as 
‘a consumer he buys with indestructible capital which he did not 
produce; as a producer he sells a perishable commodity, upon the 
more or less constant consumption of and demand for which 
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depends his ability to procure in exchange the indestructible 
capital with which he is to obtain the supplies for his necessities, 
Free trade, by lowering prices of ‘commodities in relation or com- 
parison to gold, favours the capitalist. consumer (the owner for 
the time being of the gold), though, as we shall hereafter see, 
this effect is limited, and after a time neutralized. But it is 
clearly the interest of the producer as producer that the value of 
his products should be high relatively to gold, and this protection 
obtains for him. Free trade promotes the export of money from 
places which are not themselves large producers for a foreign 
market. Protection. certainly tends to keep money—that is, 
capital—within the borders of the community. These may be 
accepted almost as general principles; and yet they afford.an in- 
stance of the misleading character of general principles accepted 
without allowance for causes which disturb their operation. For 
not only has free trade not led to export of money to any great 
extent from Great Britain—-although her imports enormously 
exceed her exports—but the special character of the business 
which she transacts as the commercial centre and money market 
of the world tends to draw the precious metals to her; and we 
know as a fact that prices of almost all commodities are greatly 
. enhanced ‘as compared to gold—in other words, that the relative 
value of gold has been lessened. But we must remember that 
the ownership of the money by members of foreign nations does 
not necessarily cause its removal from England, nor prevent its 
circulation there with all the effects which its presence must 
produce. Under the peculiar and artificial arrangments made . 
possible by our banking system, a million or ten millions of 
pounds’ worth of gold may remain for years in circulation in 
‘England, yet during the whole period be really the property of 
foreigner after foreigner; the right to claim it from the banks 
using it in the meantime being transferred from hand to hand 
by means of bills of exchange. The effect is on a larger scale 
the same as that which may be observed with regard to the 
London. Clearing-House, often erroneously supposed to afford an 
example of the advantages of credit. There is no: principle of 
credit involved in this matter per se. The transaction is simply 
one of transfer, or setting off one against another claims to pro- 
perty deposited in known places. The credit comes into action 
because banks are allowed to use money not theirs. 

I am acquainted with a little island in the West Indies in 
which in former years the edible roots called yams were used as 
money. ‘They were the chief, almost the only article of pro- 
duction, and were in great demand as food in all the adjacent 
archipelago, and therefore readily exchangeable. The natives 
were great cock-fighters; and I have been told an amusing story 
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of a stranger who heard them betting hundreds of pounds at a 
cock-fight, they being, really very poor people; and his indigna- 
tion ‘was.only allayed when he found that these were pounds 
avoirdupois of yams. The yams were stored in some warehouse, 
and the losers of bets at the cock-fight gave orders to deliver so 
many hundred pounds to the winners. Suppose on settling their 
enpagements all the bettors had orders to receive yams, and all 
also had to give orders to pay yams; obviously the shortest mode 
of settlement, instead of moving so many hundreds of pounds 
backwards and forwards, would be to set off orders on either 
side, and so to determine the residuary right of ownership to the 
stock of ‘yams in store. The transactions of the Clearing-House 
‘are precisely similar, and only determine the right of ownership 
which has changed. hands to certain amounts of gold, or to 
certain definite promises to pay gold. 

It is exactly on the same principle that large amounts of money, 
which belong to other nations, may still remain in Great Britain 
as the great bank as well as great clearing-house of the world; 
the right to claim them being yesterday with America, to-day 
with France, and to-morrow with Germany, transferred repeatedly 
by bills of exchange, but the money itself remaining still in 
England. And thus, singularly enough, the very distinction of 
England as the commercial centre and money market of the 
world has had the effect of so raising prices and wages—in other 
words, of depreciating the value of gold or money relatively to 
other things—as to bring about the state of affairs lamented over 
by Mr. Greg and others, which foreshadows the departure of our 
manufacturing supremacy. ` 

In the chapter on Free Trade and Protection, in Professor 
Cairneg recent work, he ‘observes that “the system of protec- 
tion naturally grew. out of the system of the balance of trade.” 
“ They were not,” he*says, “so much distinct systems as different 
aspects of the same system.” Iam not disposed to dispute that 
there is very intimate connection between the idea of protection 
and the fact of the balance of trade. But I submit that the 
balance of trade is a fact, and not a system. The imaginary 
equation of national, demand, supposed by Mr. Mill and others, is 
a fanciful hypothesis quite untenable. Of course an interchange 
of goods and services between two communities, amounting to 
exactly the same value, or amount of money of account, is con- 
ceivable, but never happéns in practice. If a difference in value ` 
exists amounting to one pound, one dollar, or one franc, that 
difference is the balance of trade, is a fact; and the difference 
has to be paid in gold or silver, though it may be so paid by 
merely transferring the right to claim the coin, in the country 
against which the balance is apparent, without moving the 
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precious metal itself. And the circulation of this right is part 
of the operation of what we call credit, to which we attribute 
so great advantage without seeing the injury which the manu- 
facture of credit in place of money inflicts upon all those whose 
incomes are fixed and paid in money, and indeed upon every one 
who purchases with money. 

Money being in fact, as so clearly shown by -Mr. Bonamy 
Price, an article of exchange, everything which serves in the 
place of true money becomes an article of exchange also; and 
thts, for instance, the enormous issue of inconvertible paper 
ewrency in the United States has helped to lower everywhere 
the value of money relatively to other commodities; and not a 
clerk in London, with three hundred a-year, but has suffered in 
his circumstances from the flood of American G'reenbacks which 
displaced the precious metals in America, and sent them abroad 
to swell the amount of the exchangeable commodity (money) 
in other places. None of us gets as much in exchange for a 
sovereion as if the issue of American legal-tender notes had not 
taken place. 

Suppose an amount of other exchangeable commodities equal 
to 1,000 units of account (let it be £*), and an aggregate of the 
commodity gold—apportioned in pieces of certified quality and 
weight as colh—also amounting to 1,000 units of account (£). 
Now a unit of gold will exchange for a unit of other com- 
modities. Then suppose the amount of gold, money of the 
world at large, augmented by the issue of paper promises to 
pay gold to the amount of 1,000 units. You then have money 
to the amount of 2,000 units against other commodities of 
1,000 units: one unit of other commodities will only exchange 
against two of money. All money is depreciated to one-half of 
its original value, and the owner of true property, true money, is 
muleted of half its original value in exchange by the manu- 
facturers of credit. This action is modified by circumstances, 
as, for example, by the fact that the paper currency in the States , 
does not pass at its nominal value as compared to gold; but 
the principle which I have roughly described is in adtion all 
round us at the same time. Every bank note or legal-tender 
note helps to reduce the value of fixed incomes payable in 
money. f 

The connection at first may not be obvious, but these facts 
have a strong bearing upon the controversy between free trade 
and protection, which Professor Cairnes says is unfortunately not 
yet extinct, or indeed may rather be said to be active and glowing 
with something of its pristine fervour. In truth it cannot die 


* My answer to Sir Robert Peel’s' famous question—“ What is a pound ?”—-is that 
a “8” isa unit of account of value, as a “1b.” is a unit of account of weight 
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while a balance of trade, payable in the commodity money, exists 
as a fact. : 

As Mr. Bonamy Price well said in his New York lecture, the 
reason that so much confusion prevails about the subject of 
currency, as well as other economical questions, is that “we do 
not begin from the beginning.” “A priori notions taken up 
‘without examination form the staple of our thoughts,” and until 
we get rid of the absurdly inaccurate a priori notion, that money 
is only a tool of exchange, we shall wander helplessly in the mazes 
where his Oxford friend was lost, who declared that currency 
passed his understanding. 

Professor Cairnes observes that nations only trade with one 
another when by so doing they can satisfy their desires at smaller 
sacrifice or cost than by direct production of the commodities 
which minister to them; and he states that this is the justification 
of free trade. And this would be a perfect justification if nations 
really did exchange their own products directly for the products 
which they obtain from other communities. But to suppose that 
they do so is only true in an abstruse, scientific sense, as it is true 
in such a sense to say that mankind feeds on air and earth, because 
the flesh which we eat has been formed of vegetables, nourished 
` by the earth and the atmosphere. If we tried to obtain our 

aliment directly from these sources without the intervention of 
our usual kinds of food, we should not find the operation suc- 
cessful. Free trade, without the intervention of gold, is quite as 
impossible; and.the intervention of gold produces most important 
modifications in the results expected from theoretical free trade. 
The smaller sacrifice or cost which we secure is a smaller sacrifice 
or cost of money as an article of exchange; not less labour nor 
less production. Free trade, of itself, unneutralized by other 
circumstances, tends to give an advantage to the holder of 
money—which is the accumulated result of former labour—as 
` compared to the existing working producer of consumable goods. 
‘Now, upon the principle of the greatest good to the greatest 
number, this is not to be desired. Those who have the money 
are always the few and the rich—the capitalists. The many—the ` 
labouring class—are those who only have their labour and its 
- products to sell for money, and whose interest it is to get the 
temporary use of as much of the indestructible money as they can. 
This is the question between labour and capital. But no varia~ 
tion in the proportions in which money is exchanged for labour or 
products Cees that portion of the exchangeable property of the . 
nation. 

It is very remarkable how, while professing to be followers of 
Adam Smith, we have inverted. some of his leading principles. 
It must be admitted he was not always himself consistent ; but it is 
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obvious that he did regard the internal or home trade of a country 
as being the most important. He represents itas that in which 
equal capital affords the greatest revenue, and creates the greatest 
employment to the people of the country ; and he protested against 
subordinating this to foreign trade. On the contrary, the advo- 
cates of the commercial system against which he fought saw clearly 
enough that foreign trade,.if prosperous, produces its results to 
the nation in gold and silver, which are and must be the com- 
modities eventually rewarding successful commerce. In answer 
to the prohibition to.export the precious metals, they urged that 
“the exportation of gold and silver, in order to purchase foreign 
goods, did not always diminish the quantity of those metals in 
the kingdom; that on the contrary, it might frequently increase 
the quantity, because, if the consumption of foreign goods was 
not thereby increased in the country, those goods might:be re-ex- 
ported to foreign countries, and, being there sold for a large profit, 
might bring back much more treasure than'was originally sent out 
to purchase them.” : 

These defenders of foreign trade were right. They saw that 
if the foreign goods were consumed in the country they at least 
would recover their money fromi the consumers, their fellow coun- 
. trymen, though gold might go out of the country; and they saw, 
‘too, that if used again in foreign trade the eventual profit must be 
more gold and silver. 

But Adam Smith in-this matter was right also, and, did see more 
clearly what might be for the benefit of the community notwith- 
standing the glittering allurements of foreign trade, and the con- 
sequent enrichment in the precious metals. He saw that—in spite 
of the indisputable fact that money is always an article of ex- 
change, which he did not see—the value of money is relative, and 
does not constitute it food or clothing, or any of the necessary 
comforts of life. -He saw that so far as the trade of a country is. 
contained within itself, and influx of money from without is pre- 
vented, it matters nothing how small a quantity of money exists, 
for it would be relatively enough. Let us imagine a community 
possessing all materials and forms of industry sufficient to pro- 
duce necessary comforts, and even luxuries for themselves, and 
prevented from holding commercial intercourse with other com- . 
munities. Suppose, that its population is in number a, that its 
annual production of all kinds amounts to z, and that it possesses, 
as a body, gold used as money equal in value to y. Then let us 

. Suppose that in the course of a century the population increases to 
2a, and that from improved machinery, and inventions, and greater 
industry, the production has increased to 3z, while the amount of 
money remains at y, there being no means of augmenting the 
quantity of coin. It is this third factor, y, which the economists 
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always omit in their calculations, The whole property of the com- 
munity is 32 -+ y. Butit is, I think, here obvious that without 
any freedom of trade, or foreign trade at all, each individual on an 

' average is half as rich again in material comfort, in worldly goods, 
and that each possessor of a fractional part’ of y will be able to 
purchase with it three times the quantity of.æ which he could have 
done a century before. Such an instance as this is Utopian in its 
character, but it illustrates the idea, which was evidently present 
in Adam Smith’s mind, and is the same idea which is the root of 

- the system of the protectionist. Practically, the difficulties in the 
way are numerous, but theoretically, it might be possible under a 
system most strictly prohibitive to have all productions which it is 
possible for a community to develop much cheaper as measured 
against gold, than under free trade, which lets in additional 
supplies of money. 

And the supposed case also exposes the fallacy of regarding 
money as merely machinery, of which a certain quantity is neces- 
sary for effecting exchanges, and of which more than that quantity 
cannot be required. If we think of this for a moment we see that 
it is nonsense. There is not the slightest reason why an ounce of 
gold should not exchange for double the quantity of any goods 
which it now purchases, except the fact that gold is only worth 
half as much relatively to other things as it would then be. But 
one shilling or a gold dollar could just as ‘easily “circulate” the 
same amount of goods as iti is supposed that it takes a crown or a 
half- -eagle to.move. i 

It is essential to a correct understanding of this subject to re- 
member that whenever we talk of cheapness or dearness of goods 
—whether we intend it or not—the language we use means cheap- 
ness or dearness as measured against gold, for we have no other 
real standard. It is only by cost in money that any comparison 
can be instituted. And any attempt to explain these problems 
without reference to the intervention of money is simply hopelessly 
misleading. How, for instance, according to prevalent theories of 
favourable production, is it possible to account for the fact that 
wheat can be grown in South Australia at a profit on land that 
does not yield on an average more than ten bushels per acre, and 
where wages are six shillings per day; and not only at a profit in 
the Colony, but that it can be taken to England and there com- 
pete successfully with wheat produced from land four times as 
fertile, cultivated by labourers not getting a fourth of the money 
wages, and certainly not living half as well as their fellows in 
South Australia? The natural facilities in land and labour, the 
primary necessaries for the production of wheat, are incomparably 
superior in England, and according to commonly received doctrines, 
what I have stated ought to be impossible, but it is the fact. The 
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true explanation i is simply that the Australian wheat does not cost 
so much in money to produce. Land is almost rent-free, and 
peculiarities of climate enable machinery to be used for reaping, 
' which saves money, which must otherwise be paid for labour. 
‘But the fact shows that we delude ourselves when we suppose 
that these questions are settled altogether by imagined superior 
facilities of countries for producing this or that commodity. 

On the principles of free trade it is contended that Providence 
has endowed nations with special facilities ; that one people ad- 
mirably* gifted for working in metals are not equally so for making 
cloths; that others, having peculiar advantages for growing food, 
cannot, without infringing natural laws, turn their attention to 
weaving calicoes. It is even said that it is not necessary for a 
people to produce their own food. They can do some other thing, 
and with the price of their labour pur chase from foreigners their 
meat and their bread. 

But it is soon found that these principles cannot be pushed far 
_ without working some practical inconvenience. In many countries 
—as has been pointed out by M. Alby in the article in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, referred to by Professor Cairnes—the national 
_ products being nearly all more expensive to produce, as measured 

„against money, than similar products in foreign countries, the 
advice would have so often to be repeated, that, in France for 
instance, it would enjoin abandonment of the production of pit- 
coal, of iron, of cloth and calico, of all the great industries, of all 
that constitutes the true strength and riches of nations; and France 
might have left for her production, champagne, works of art, 
paper-hangings, perfumery, shoes, and gloves, all that constitutes 
the airy and ephemeral empire of fashion. M. Alby may well 
exclaim, “Is it to France, who has given birth to ‘such industrial 
marvels, that language like this should be held!” 

But we may go nearer home, and take for consideration a 
condition of affairs to which we seem to be fast approaching 
in England. There can be little doubt that unless something 
like a revolution occurs, touching the annual rent or cost of land 
to the farmer, it will be impossible for England any longer to 
compete in her own markets with the agricultural products of 
countries where land isto be had for the asking. She must 
cease to cultivate*her own food, and depend for it upon na- 
tions who can furnish it, not with greater natural ease, but more 
cheaply as compared to money. This is the obvious and natural — 
result of the fashionable economical doctrine. But will it suit our 
national pride, or indeed be consistent with our national existence, 
to be dependent for our food upon the'sufferance of two nations 
like the United States and Russia, who, if united in any quarrel 
with us, need scarcely take the trouble to fire a shot, but could 
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quietly starve us into’ submission by shutting off our supplies of 
food? But suppose even this difficulty removed or provided for. 

‘We know that our principal productions are cotton, linen, and. 

. woollen manufactures, iron and steel, coal, and machinery. It is 
the fact, account for it as we may, that there is not one of these 
branches of industry in which other countries are not now treading 
on our heels. We have enough to do to hold the lead, and it may 
be that we shall be surpassed. In this case are we to be customers 
to our rivals, abandoning what we can do as well, but, not so 
cheaply, as measured by money? And if so, with what produc- 
tions is the nation then to buy the food which it has ceased to be 
able to produce at a profit ? 

The point involved in these questions is also present in the issue 
between the squatter and the farmer in Australia. The squatter 
is naturally a free-trader, as is his analogue, the cotton-grower of 
the Southern United States. He says in effect to the farmer, and 
I have heard it said, “ It is all nonsense your attempting to grow 
corn here. You can only make at best a very moderate subsistence, 
and you can never become wealthy. One hundred thousand acres 
divided between 200 of you may give you and your families a 
scanty support, but at the outside you will not make between you 
a profit of £10,000 to add to the wealth of the community. Now 
let me have the 100,000 acres and I will stock them with 200,000 
sheep, which I have the gold to buy, and I will make single-handed a 
profit of £50,000 a year. It is quite true that in so employing the 
land it will produce no food for man, except my surplus sheep, 
which I don’t think Ìt worth my while to keep for wool, and under l 
your cultivation it would have supported your 200 families, num- 
bering 1,000 souls; but that is nothmg to the point, which is 
according to all economical doctrines, that the country should 
devote itself to those occupations by which the greatest amount 
of wealth can be produced; and I demonstrate to you that wool- 
‘growing is more profitable than growing food. So you must make 
way for me, and you can import the food whence you like, and can 
get it cheapest.” Naturally the farmers do not see the matter in 
this light. They say, “We have no money with which to stock 

.8heep runs, and next to none to buy food. If the country is to be 
devoted to sheep pasture and wool-growing, as the most profitable 
pursuit, there will be no. room and no employment for us, as sheep- 
farming requires very few hands; but without employment we 
cannot live, and to make way for you is not so easy as you may . 
wish. The development of the greatest amount of wealth in the 
country. is a matter of very subordinate consideration to us com- 
pared with our personal subsistence. Even, therefore, if éorn- 
growing has to be protected; even if you are made to pay five 
shillings for it, when by free trade you could get it for four shillings, 
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that is better for us, the far greater number. You will have to 
forego the luxuries which you might purchase with those extra 
shillings, or the wealth which you might amass by accumulating 
them, but we shall get those extra shillings wherewith to purchase 
necessaries. Protection will force, to a certain extent, a more 
equal distribution of the comforts of life.” 

And there is little room to doubt that the farmer is right so far 
as he is concerned. All the promised profits to the nation from 
free trade—all the greater wealth derived from growing wool in- 
stead of wheat, consist only of greater accumulations of gold; and 
like Midas, the people may be starved while they, or at least some 
of their fellow-countrymen, are rolling in wealth. Who shall say 
indeed that the myth of Midas’s request to Dionysius and its con- 
sequences is not the remains of some exploded attempt at free 
trade in some remote post-gorilla period; when our progenitors had 
not lost their pointed ears? 

But it is indeed very remarkable how the questions between 
the people and the landowners—between capital and subsistence 
—between*the wool-growers and wheat-growers in the time 
of Henry VIII, of which the circumstances are so graphically 
described by Mr. Froude in his History, are now reproduced in 
countries then unknown. In a note to his first chapter Mr. Froude 
disclaims any intention to oppose the received and ascertained 
conclusions of political economy in expressing sympathy with the 
social policy of the Tudor government; and, no doubt, the circum- 
stances c2 England are not the same now as then, But even he 
does not seem to have apprehended how precisely the same great 
causes still produce the same effects in accordance with the laws 
of which the operation has been obscured by the extraordinary 
delusion that exchangeable property is only a medium of exchange. 

These considerations may help to clear the ground for us some- 
what in examining the arguments of Professor Cairnes and his 
comments upon the views of M. Alby. 

Mr. Cairnes regards protection as growing out of the system of 
the balance of trade, of which the former aimed at, enriching the 
country by-drawing to it the precious metals. As I have before 
remarked, it would be more accurate to say that the balance of 
trade is a fact of which the inevitable tendency is to draw the 
precious metals into the country to which the balance is favourable; 
and notwithstanding the repetition, I recall attention to this fact, 


Mr. Cairnes himself, in the chapter immediately preceding, states ~ 


that, as a matter of fact, commeércial equilibrium does not exist; 
“ it very rarely happens that the whole exports of a country, even - 
if we take an average of many years, exactly pay for the whole of 
its imports; nor can it truly be said that there is any tendency in 
the dealings of nations towards this result.” Now, if so, we get 
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rid of all the nonsense which has been talked about equation of 
national demands ; we see, that there is always an inequality— 
always what we call a balance, which has to be: paid or received 
in the shape of the precious metals in the trade between any two 
countries. Free trade is based upon the idea that this interchange 
shall be made at a profit—that we should buy with money in the 
cheapest market and sell in the dearest, and so make a profit which 
can only be embodied in the precious metals, thus drawing them 
to the successful nation, and-most effectually reproducing the old 
commercial system. 

Protection, on the other hand, without specially aiming at it, 
does tend to reduce the profits of foreign trade, and, pro tanto, 
additions to quantity of the precious metals, while it has, as can 
be shown on the admission of Mr. Cairnes, a decided effect i in 
inducing a more thrifty manipuloi of raw materials for pro- 
duction. 

He calls protection “the venerable sophism.” The whole of 
the confusion in this matter arises from another aged sophism, old 
as Adam Smith, but not venerable except from its age—the 
doctrine that nations can get rich and accumulate capital by 
interchanging perishable articles with one another—that England 
can become wealthy by exchanging hardware with France for 
wine; as if a cutler, who should make a penknife and scissors 
every day, and change them with a publican and a butcher for a 
bottle of wine and a beefsteak, which he drinks and eats, could 
by this process make provision for his family. 

Free trade is indeed a reproduction of the commercial system 
‘under a specious disguise; and it is not too much too say that 
Great Britain does now suffer from some of its consequences as 
such. She would have suffered more but for the fact pointed out 

- by Mr. Caines that a permanently favourable inclination of the 
balance cannot be ensured. Influx into any nation of large quan- 
tities of gold—which is the true money of the world—so rapidly 
tends to raise prices of everything else in that community that 
money soon flows out again to places where it can be exchanged 
to greater advantage; but not before the effects so well described 
by Hume have been more or less produced, as they may be seen 
to have been produced already in Great Britain; and, they have 
been stimulated by every form of credit by: which paper money 
has taken the place of gold. 

Mr. Cairnes refers to the article by M.-Alby in the Revue des 
deux Mondes, of 15th October, 1869, as accepted by protectionists 
as a triumphant exposition of their argument. He is scarcely fair 
to M. Alby, or else the protectionist party in France must have 
so modified their views as to make them look very like an admis- 
sion of the propriety of free trade. At the end of his essay, in 
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summing up his conclusions, M. Albyspeaks of protection as a system 
which has had its day, and has been an advantage to industry, 
but which in the nature of things and course of time necessarily 
becomes burdensome to it. That day he thinks has arrived, and 
French industry can only gain by being disembarrassed. True 
protectionists would scarcely speak in this wise. 

In former pages M. Alby has shown the disadvantages in the 
complicated and interwoven industries of old countries, belonging 
to a protective system, which it is impossible to adjust fairly 
between numerous interested parties, each of whom wishes to be 
relieved of the burdens which press upon himself, but is most 
willing that those of his neighbours should be retained. But from 
a certain point of view he is right in saying that it is only an 
arbitrary and theoretic doctrine which teaches that there is 
constant opposition between the interests of the consumer and the 
producer. They are, for by far the most part, the same persons 
in different characters, except where the consumers are people 
living on accumulated property or money which is capital; and 
then, indeed, the interests.of the producers should take the first 
place; for they furnish all that annual revenue from D capital which 
provides for the expense of consumption. 

Mr. Cairnes objects to M. Alby’s statement that the strength of 
the protectionist’s case les in its ensemble,—“ that it is an asso- 
ciative pact which embraces the whole country. Each consents 
to pay for all the products he requires a price augmented by the 
customs tariff on the condition of obtaining for his own products in 
the home market a price equally augmented by the same means.” 

But theoretically, and if protection amounted to prohibition of 
all trade, this would be true. As I have shown above, a state of 

' things is quite conceivable in which the money prices of every- 

thing might become less.and less under strict protection, but, if 
any commerce is permitted, in proportion as prices fell, would 
demand from other places able to purchase with money tend to 
raise them again, unless those’ other places protected their own 
similar products. 

Mr. Cairnes thinks that the fact is overlooked “that it is only 
those industries which are carried on at a relative disadvantage 
that stand in need of protection, and that, consequently—since in 

‘no country are all industries equally favoured by Nature—the 
consummation M. Alby contemplates with .so much satisfaction is 
incapable of realization in any part of the world during any 
stage of commercial, progress. It is precisely because in no 
country are all industries equally favoured by Nature that Mr. 
Cairneg objection fails. According to the free trade theory, 
pushed ‘to its logical extent, each country should only do that 
thing, produce that article of commerce, in réspect of which it is 
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most favoured—gold countries should produce nothing but gold; 
countries with specially good copper mines nothing but copper ; 
. ‘wine countries nothing but wine ; China nothing but tea; Australia 
nothing but wool; South America nothing but hides. But the 
inhabitants of these places say naturally: “It is quite true, this is 
by far the most favoured industry in this country, but this is not 
sufficient to employ all of us; we want employment—work to do 
that we may live. We cannot remove to other countries, for in 
each the favoured industry is over-supplied with labour. That the 
few engaged in the favoured industry enjoy exceptional advan- 
tages in competition with all the rest of the world is no reason 
why we should starve. On the contrary that is an excellent 
argument why they should pay us rather more for all the supplies 
which they want, and which we can furnish if we are protected, 
than they could get them for in the open markets of the world. 
We can then obtain the capital necessary to prosecute the industry 
under disadvantageous circumstances, if we know that sufficiently 
high prices will be ensured to enable us to recover the capital 
expended, and give us a profit to live upon. And then remember 
that the capital will not be destroyed, nor sent out of the country, 
but remain within our borders and circulate among ourselves. If 
you spend a little more money upon us than you otherwise would, 
we also shall spend more upon those whom we employ.” 

This is the answer to the wine-growers and silk-weavers of 
France, the western farmers; and southern cotton-planters of the 
United States, and I may add the wool-growers and gold-diggers 
of Australia. It is exactly because the favoured industry in any 
nation requires ‘no assistance, that it can assist the industries not 
so fortunate. And it is forgotten that nothing is otherwise saved 
except labour, which is wasted in idleness; no other wealth can 
be accumulated. If those crowds of agricultural labourers who- 
have recently emigrated from England had remained, they must 
either eventually have submitted to the old rate of wages, or have 
starved; it certainly would not be found that there was room for 
them in the occupations still enjoying advantages in England, 
which do not remain with agriculture. Suppose that the high 
price secured by protection is rendered necessary by the onerous 
conditions under which native industry is tempted to work; 
suppose that Frenchmen; as Mr. Caimes says, are encouraged to 
produce iron from ores of inferior quality by the high price 

-secured to them—what has happened? -Useful iron has been 
extracted from ores which would otherwise have been wasted ; 
employment has been afforded to many who might otherwise have 
been idle for want of occupation ; people have been fed who 
would otherwise have starved; and, as a set-off to this, some 
others have been obliged to smoke fewer cigars and drink less 
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wine than they would have had money to purchase, if they had 
not been compelled to spend it on iron. In the absence of pro- 
tection, “they,” we are told, “would obtain their iron on more . 
favourable terms at a smaller sacrifice of Jabour and abstinence 
by exchanging for it their wines and'silks with England.” The 
sooner we send “labour and abstinence” after “medium of ex- 
change,” the better for' economical science.: Whose labour? and 
abstinence from what ?: Unfortunately the persons who have the 
wine and silks are not those who want the iron. The truth is, we 
do not want to save labour—we want to find wholesome and 
remunerative employment for-paupers. And if the sacrifice of 
“ abstinence ” only means, as I believe it does, that riches will not 
accumulate so fast in the hands of capitalists—that the employers 
of labour will have to forego some luxuries that they may give 
higher wages to the labourers, and that the comforts of life may 
be thus more equally distributed—I cannot see much objection to 
this, though personally, as a consumer, I suffer from such a state 
of things in the place of my residence, where my income certainly 
does not purchase for me half the amount of luxuries that it could 
procure in many other countries, but where, I rejoice to say, there 
are no paupers, properly so called, and’no poor, except the aged 
and infirm, the widow and the orphan. 

‘Leaving the French case as stated by M. Alby, Mr. Cairnes 
proceeds to deal with the position taken inthe United States, that 
protection is only asked for where American industry is placed 
at a disadvantage. He quotes Mr. Wells to the effect that the 
criterion by which the disadvantage is to be established is the cost 
of production, and that cost estimated by the money price of 
labour. Mr. Cairnes thinks that to argue that because the-rates 
of wages measured in money are higher in the United States 
` than in England, therefore the cost of producing commodities is: 
higher, is to prove too much. And he goes on to say that the 
high rates of wages are not peculiar to any branch of industry, 
but are universal; therefore, if high wages “mean high cost of 
' production, and this high cost proves a need for protection, it 
follows that the farmers -of Illinois and cotton-planters of the 
Southern States .stand as much in need of fostering legislation as 
the cotton-spinners of New England or the iron-masters of Penn- 
sylvania: He exclaims at this that a criterion which leads to such 
results must be regarded as sufficiently condemned. He does not 
see that the whole basis of his conclusion is a fallacy—that rates 
of wages alone do not determine the cost of production, which 
not only must be measured by, but absolutely consists of, money. 
The cotton-grower, the cotton-spinner, the wheat-grower, the 
iron-master, each has to pay in the article money for the labour ` 
and materials necessary to produce the other articles which he 
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does not want himself, but is to sell for money; and his profit can 
only consist of the difference in quantity between what he has 
given and receives of this commodity, as Mr. Bonamy Price has 
shown money to be. In the case of the cotton-grower, he pos- 
sesses certain advantages of climate and cost of land which, 
although he may have to pay higher rates of wages, diminish thé 
expense in money of producing the cotton as compared with that 
in other places. The farmer in Illinois has his land rent-free. He 
does not pay per annum so much in money for the annual produce 
' of his farm as he would have to give if he were the tenant of a 
landlord, and he is able to spend more in the wages of labour than 
he otherwise could, and yet make a handsome profit in the ‘com- 
modity; money, which he can again exchange for what he wants. 
The cotton-spinner and iron-master have not these advantages. 
For all their machinery, and for all the labour they employ, they 
have to pay greatly more of the article money than their comi- 
petitors find sufficient, and they cannot prosecute their industry 
unless they obtain a larger return of the same commodity than 
their rivals. A high rate of wages alone does not indicate a high 
cost of production, for labour often forms a very small part of this 
where land is concerned, though economists have amused them- 
selves with the quodlibet that rent is no part of the cost of pro- 
duction ;, and Mr. Cairnes asks us to believe that a high rate of 
- wages, pèr se, indicates not a high but a low cost of production for 
all commodities. He regards the circumstance that the rate of 
wages in the United States is high, whether measured in gold 
or in the most important articles of the labourer’s consumption, as 
“fact which proves that the cost of producing gold, as well as 
that of producing those other commodities, is low in the United 
_ States.” As he says respecting M. Alby’s article in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, there is an air of “elaboration and parade of 
scientific precision about this statement.” But what does it really 
mean? Does Mr. Cairnes intend it to be understood that an ounce 
of gold can be bought for less than that amount of gold? Surely 
this he ‘canriot mean. Does he mean that the labourers engaged 
in gold-mining are worse paid in money’ or in the amount of 
articles of consumption which they use than those engaged in 
other occupations? I can answer, having been the governor of a 
gold colony, that such is not the case. There’ is no class of men 
. who live more extravagantly than the workers in gold mires.’ In . 
what sense, then, is gold supposed to be produced more cheaply 
in one place than another? It can only be that in some places 
less labour is required to produce the same amount of exchange- 
able value in gold than in other commodities. But this fact ‘is 
wholly incompatible with Ricardo’s famous principle to ‘which 
Mr. Cairnes evidently gives his adherence; and even then the 
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circumstance can have no ee whatever in affecting ie value 
of gold as measured against true money. Standard gold will still 
be worth £3 17s. 104d. per ounce. And relatively to other things 
its value will only be affected in so far as the total quantity of 
gold, first in the country and then in the world, has been aug- 
mented ‘by each new production from the bowels of the earth. 
This will not affect the truth that unless a manufacturer can 
recover as much gold in the course of his business as he expends 
in carrying it on, with some addition to that sum as profit and 
remuneration for his own time and labour, the business must stop. 

And this is the true explanation of the fact, which Mr. Cairnes 
admits, that the United States are unable to compete in neutral 
markets in the sale of many important wares with England and 
-other countries. He has to concede that the cost of production is 
-not low in the case of all commodities, and then he proceeds to 
contend that the alleged inability of New England and Pennsyl- 
vania to compete with Manchester and Sheffield in calico and 
cutlery is only an inability “to do so consistently with obtaining 
that rate of remuneration on their industry, which is current in 
the United States.” As if this settled the question, or explained 
anything! As if capitalists in America would not be content 
with the fortunes. made in Manchester or, Sheffield! As if this 
does not bring us back again to the point that American labour is 
better paid, chiefly through the distributive effect of protection; 
and that American capitalists cannot hope to compete with.the 
cheaper labour of England until want of employment should so 
increase the need of the labouring classes as to compel them to be 
content with lower money wages. 

According to Mr. Cairnes, because with vast extents of free 
land, the United States enjoy unparalleled advantages in producing 
the food of man, and the special article cotton, of which far the 
` largest portion of their exported production consists, they are to 
make no effort to supply their own wants in other respects—to be 
content to make no progress in any of the culture implied in 
scientific manufactures, in the self-respect belonging to reliance 
on their own powers, and to becoming complete in all the fulness 
of their natural resources. A great and populous nation, possess- 
ing every requisite for human happiness, is not to strive to develop 
those for herself, but should be satisfied to remain the hewer of 
wood and drawer of water—the purveyor oE raw material and 
mere food for others of mankind. 

Perhaps no more curious application of Spats fallacies in 
an argument can be found than in that portion of his chapter 
where Mr. Cairnes proceeds to consider how their “bold attempt 
to override the laws of nature has fared” in their endeavour to 
render their resources sufficient for themselves.: `- 
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He begins by enumerating advantages supposed to be possessed 
by a student of political economy in dealing with such a prablem, 
which advantages consist in assuming as postulates certain admis- 
sions which, if we take Mi. Bonamy Prices advice, and really - 
begin at the true beginning, we by no means find ourselves able - 
to make, He assumes, for example, that the destruction caused 
by the civil war must have left a large gap in the then existing 
wealth—in other words, in the capital of the United States. As I 
have endeavoured to show in a former paper,” it is far from clear 
that there was any such gap of great extent; and it is very certain 
that a large number of persons, keenly alive to their own interests, 
have seen reason to regard the war as a potent cause of the recent 
prosperity of the Union. This fact, that some persons believe it 
so to be, is referred to by Mr. Cairnes in a note, and can scarcely 
be disputed. He then proceeds to assert the doctrine that the 
taxation caused by a national debt is tantamount to a deduction 
from the general earnings of the community, which cannot be true 
except in so far as that deduction i is transferred to another com- 
munity for money or goods borrowed from them. Taxation, in 
whatever shape, which is gathered from the several members of 
the whole body, and then re-distributed among the same body, 
though in different proportions and to different members, is not a 
deduction from the earnings of the body as a whole. But not- 
withstanding causes which he regards as most injurious to the 
welfare of the community, and which, if they were true causes, 
could scarcely be neutralized in so short a time by the advantages 
to which he refers, Professor Cairnes has no hesitation in accepting 
the almost universal opinion of Americans, that the period of war- 
fare once passed, the influences favouring industrial progress have 
on the whole largely preponderated over those tending to retard 
it. And he then goes on to the wholly inconsequent conclusion 
that therefore we should be justified in expecting that there should 
be a more liberal expansion of American commerce than prevailed 
in the period previous to 1861, when the Morrill tariff became law, 
and that this has been prevented by the Morrill tariff alone. 

What a remarkable instance have we here of devotion to the 
commercial system, and the belief that foreign trade is the one 
thing needful to a nation! Jt does not seem to occur to Mr., 
Caimes that the foreign trade has diminished in proportion as 
protection has fostered that home or internal trade concerning 
which Adam Smith was solicitous, and that, apart from this, it is 
impossible justly to estimate the progress of a nation by the pro- 
portion of its necessities which it is obliged to supply from foreign 
sources; even if we lay little stress upon the fact that, as employ- 
ment is more largely afforded in manufacturing and other industries 
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which do not produce food, so is internal consumption: increased 
of those commodities which form almost entirely the nee of 
the United States. 

But Professor Caimes is content, he says, to rest his entire case 
against protection in the United States on the fact that the real 
remuneration of the labourer there in all the leading departments 
of industry has, during the nine years ending in 1868, positively 
fallen in a proportion not less than 20 per cent. on his previous 
earnings. He thinks that these are singular results to have 
accrued from the numerous advantages which the nation pos- 
sesses, And it does not seem to him necessary to look elsewhere 
than in the obnoxious Morrill tariff for an explanation. It is diffi- 
cult, to assign the true explanation of social phenomena, and 
happy is he who knows the causes of things; but suppose he had 
looked into the statistics of population and immigration. He 
would have found that in the ten years previous to 1870, nearly 
four and a-half millions of inimigrants, whom we know to be 
almost exclusively of the labouring classes, had been introduced 
into the United States, and formed more than one-ninth of the total 
population of the nation in 1870. If we subtract from the total all 
those classes which do not compete for daily wages, we see that 
the proportional addition to the actual labouring class probably 
does not fall short of 20 per cent., and it would be unreasonable 
to suppose this augmentation of labour supply not to produce a 
marked effect upon the rate of wages. 

Mr. Cairnes instances ship-building as affording an example of 
trades which cannot be expected to prosper while coal, timber, 
-and iron are loaded with heavy duties, But ship-building is a 
trade of an exceptional character, because ships when ‘built must 
necessarily in the commerce of the world come into competition 
with other ships built under more favourable circumstances, and 
manned by seamen content with less wages than are required to 
tempt Americans to leave the ever-extending resources of their 
western country. Ships for over-sea trade, in a word, cannot 
now be protected without closing the national ports against 
foreign flags; but the ships in the coasting trade can be pro- 
tected, gad are protected with success. 

The defence of protection, however, may be offered in ee 
Cairneg own words when he speaks of “the net outcome of the 
protectionist experiment which commenced with the passing of 
the Morrill tariff” He says: “Protectionists then undertook to 
secure for the protected interests of their country as high indus- 
trial rewards as are reaped in the most flourishing branches, of 
. United States production—and it may be allowed they have suc- 
ceeded in their adventurous enterprise.” But he urges that this 
has been effected “by lowering universally the level of those 
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rewards; by enforcing, through the medium of artificially en- 
hanced prices, a huge deduetion from the income of the com- 
munity at large, and handing over the proceeds to the protected 
trades.” Herein lies Mr. Cairnes’ error. His explanation assumes 
what is not physically true. Enhanced prices do not make any 
deduction from the income of the community as.a whole. My | 
paying thirty shillmgs for a product which I otherwise might 
obtain for twenty shillings does not cause any increased con- 
sumption or destruction of that or any other commodity ; it has 
lessened my consumption ; and the thirty shillings and their pur- 
chasing power have not been destroyed by my having parted 
with them. If the rewards of industry can be levelled or equalized 
by any system, which will lessen inordinate gains in some occupa- 
tions and hand over the deduction to others less fortunate, surely 
such a system may well be viewed with satisfaction by philan- 
thropists in an age when the good things of this life seem w pe 
more and more unequally distributed. 

No doubt such a remedy as we are supposing protection to 
be is not easily applied in the case of old and thickly-populated 
communities, where many and complicated industries are closely 
interwoven in their relations, and success in many of them almost 
wholly depends upon materials or appliances being obtained 
where they can be bought most cheaply for money. In the case 
of a nation like Great Britain, her exported products may be so 
entirely or almost entirely the products of skill and scientifically 
developed manufacture, that it may be considered beneficial to 
the whole to disregard the interests of a minority engaged in the 
production only of food and raw material of an unimportant 
kind procurable elsewhere. To get the food and raw material as 
cheap as possible is the interest of the majority, for this alone will 
enable them to meet competitors in the great foreign markets ; 
and they do not fear any rivalry from foreigners on their own 
ground in their own country. It is difficult in cases like this, in an 
exclusively manufacturing nation, to say what industries should” 
be called upon to compensate others for their less-favoured posi- 
tion. But the collocation of circumstances is different in a new 
country with boundless extents of fertile land like the United 
States. Her exported products are almost entirely raw material 
or food, and it is in these that she need fear no rivalry either 
abroad or at home; and her pre-eminence in this department of 
industry is such that she can well afford to submit to some deduc- 
tion from the advantages she enjoys, for the purpose of fostering 
those arts and manufactures in which she is deficient; even if she 
does so at the expense of diminishing profits from trade which go 
to swell the gains of the distributing rather than the. producing 
classes of the community. 
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It is curious how the traders, while denying protection to -pro- 
ducers, can in that remarkable manner in which extremes are 
made to touch, find political reasons for seeking advantages in 
national trade which are wholly inconsistent with the proclaimed 
principle of perfectly unshackled and unfavoured commercial 
intercourse. There is not a single commercial treaty from that 
negotiated with France by Mr. Cobden, or the first Reciprocity 
Treaty between the United States and Canada, downwards, which 
is not in spirit at variance with the principles of free trade, 
They mean nothing at all if they were not meant to secure 
advantages to the nations entering into them, which other nations 
would not enjoy. If they do not create a preference for com- 
mercial dealings with ourselves, purchased by a concession of 
something which is thought by the other party to be equivalent, 
then they have no raison détre. And this preference and this 
concession are nothing less than protection and differ ential duties 
under other names. 

The principle has also been set aside by the recent Imperial 


. Act authorizing special customs arrangements between the group 


of Australian colonies, by which among themselves their own 
products may be interchanged free of duties still imposed on like 
articles imported from other places. I, for one, think it most 
expedient and justifiable, on economical grounds, that the axioms 


- of free trade should be disregarded in these cases, And it is 


not easy to see why, on any philosophical principle, communities, 
which have a common origin and a common flag, should be com- 
pelled to treat each other as foreigners, any more than that 
England and Scotland should maintain between themselves 
customs duties which they might collect from other nations. But 
let us not preach as economical gospel and proclaim as a law of 
Nature that which we readily discard when it suits our own 


_ convenience to do so. 


What is called by Mr. Cairnes the political argument in favour’ 
of protection has been, perhaps, sufficiently referred to in some of 
the foregoing remarks. But there are one or two observations 
which he makes under this head which can scarcely be passed 
without comment. He admits that free trade made possible and 
favoured the low state of civilization in the slave States of 
America; that if part of the Union had been dependent mainly 
on its own industry for the direct supply of its material wants, a 
greater variety of industrial occupations would have been neces- 
sary, A considerable portion of the negro population must have 
been educated for this purpose, and a foundation have been ‘thus 
laid for social progress. He concedes that the argument is not 
without support in the facts of experience; and then he coolly 
proceeds to say that this argument amounts to no more than that 
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barbarism and tyranny have sometimes gained strength from the 
expedients of civilization, Nothing can be more unfair. The 
argument will hold quite as well now that the quondam slaves are 
a nation of free men, and would be just as applicable if the labour- 
ing people of the Southern States were a white race. And it is 
as forcible in the case of other communities than the United States, 
where the mass of the people are engaged upon the development 
of raw materials, needing for their production thews and sinews 
rather than oulture and intelligence. 

Mr. Cairnes thinks not; but he bases his opinion upon that 
other fallacious economic principle that the cost of the most 
costly portion governs the price of the whole, This is true 
sometimes, but most decidedly untrue in practice in a great 
variety of cases, This principle would be worth a great deal to 
the English farmer just now, for in accordance with this he would 
be able to raise the wages of his labourers as much as his gene- 
rosity might dictate. His corn being the most costly in production 
would regulate the price, and he would be sure to lose no money 
on cultivation. The Russian and American wheat merchants 
do not trouble themselves with the agreeable principle. They can 
sell in London corn which has been bought in Odessa or San 

"Francisco, at a certain rate, making a fair profit in money on the 
transaction. If the English farmer does not like to take that 
price, he can keep his corn, and would probably have to do so 
until it rots, unless in case of a scarcity in the general market, 
It is far more true to say that the cost of producing where it can 
be grown in largest quantity at the least money cost, regulates 
the market price. There is not the slightest necessity for the 
consumer of corn in England first to have recourse to the corn 
producer in England, as all these theories assume that he must. 

We delude ourselves therefore when we suppose that protection 
does not maintain in countries like the United States “a single 
industry which would not exist equally under free trade;” and 
that “the effeot of free trade would not be to extinguish any of 
those branches of production in either country, but merely to alter 
the proportions in which they are carried on.” Great Britain, in 
fact, does not. produce corn so far as it is profitable to do so, and 

. then satisfy her remaining wants by importation, as laid down by 
Mr. Caires. Her course is very different. She first buys as 
cheaply as she possibly can from foreigners who undersell her own 
producers, and when she can get no more so cheap, she buys 
from her own producers at as low a rate as the. temporary supply 
and demand and the “higgling of the market” will get it for her, 
This is the avowed object and essence of free trade ; and it is only 
throwing dust in our own eyes to pretend.the contrary. 

And so it would be with the United States in the casé of iron - 
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and coal, only that the process would more rapidly extinguish 
these industries in America than wheat-growing, in England, un- 
less the money cost of labour should fall. Mr. Cairnes further 
cites the case of such products as lumber and leather, in which he 
thinks that Canada has greater resources than the United States, 
and that “it is probable that the abolition of the high import 
duties now imposed by the latter country would lead to some 
readjustment of the proportions in which the industries they 
occasion are carried on.” What does Mr. Cairnes mean by 
resources? Does he mean to say that it takes less labour to cut 
down a tree or to tan a hide in one place than in the other, or 
that Canada has more trees and more hides than the United 
States? In this, as in other cases, the fact is, that any real 
advantage can only consist in the possibility, through water 
carriage, cheaper labour, or some other circumstance, that the 
lumber or the hides can be produced for less money in one place 
than in the other. i 
When writers on economical subjects make admissions like that 
` of Mr. Cairnes, where he grants the fact as undeniable that overa 
considerable area ọf manufacturing industry European manu- 
facturers are capable, under free trade, of underselling Americans 
“in their own home market, it is strange that it should not occur to ' 
them that those American manufacturers well understand the 
circumstances of their own business; and that it is no consolation 
to the cotton-spinner for a failure to be told that he may grow the 
raw material instead of weaving it. 

The questions which economists discuss arise out of the move- 
ments of social machinery, which in old countries has become so 
complicated, and in some instances so broken and dislocated, that 
the true springs of action are scarcely recognizable as such. We 
must go to rudimentary societies to learn the true meaning of 
economic facts. If the writers who are regarded ag authorities 
on these subjects had devoted eighteen or twenty years to the 

observation or administration of affairs in impecunious colonies 
` and struggling infant communities, they would scarcely have any 
doubt about the fact that money is an article of exchange; and 
they would then see consequences that flow from this fact as they 
influence protection and free trade, the land question, and a good 
many others. Mr. Herbert Spencer has said that there is no 
mode of establishing the validity of any belief except that of 
showing its entire congruity with all other beliefs, The indispu- 
table truth that coinage does not alter the character of the 
precious metals as articles of exchange affords ground for a, belief 
which is wholly irreconcilable with nine-tenths of the doctrines 
commonly accepted as economical science. . 

ANTHONY MUSGRAVE. 


MR. LOWE AND THE VIVISECTION ACT. 


T is an injudicious friend who proclaims on the housetops that 

a gentleman has received a souflet, when the littlorincident 

to which he refers might have been described as an amicable tap, 
or as a blow aimed at a third party. With such ill-advised 
partisanship we think that the wiser members of the medical 
profession must just now charge several of their advocates who 
have discussed the Vivisection Act, and notably the right honour- 
able representative of London University, who in the October 
number of this Revimw informed the world that the doctors had 
been “singled out for treatment to which no Government ever 
before thought of exposing any respectable trade, much less a 
highly-educated, liberal, and honourable profession.”* The spec- 
tacle is, of course, impressive of an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer 
converted, like another Saul, by sudden illumination, to the true . 
faith of Science, and casting in his lot thenceforth with the 
persecuted vivisector. It may prove also a valuable lesson to 
London University that a Tory Government has been guilty of 
deliberately insulting the learned profession which has therein its 
head-quarters. Nevertheless, even these objects may, we should 
apprehend, be attained at too dear a cost if, when the passions of 
the hour have had time to cool down, reflection should show that 
the real dignity of that honourable profession has been needlessly 
jeopardized, and a hastily-judging public led to think that a 


* Cortesrrorary Review, October, 1876, p. 719. 
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majority in both Houses of Parliament has seen good reason for 
administering to it a rap on the knuckles. 

A year ago’ the leading physiologists of England, and the 
medical body which has, with rather superfluous chivalry, identified 
itself with their affairs, occupied a position which we venture to 
think was infinitely more respectable than that to which its over- 
zealous friends have now consigned it. At that time, when general 
attention had been called to the cruelties practised in foreign 
laboratories, and to those seemingly recommended to English stu- 
dents, in the “Handbook of the Physiological Laboratory,” several 
physiologists and other scientific men of great eminence were 
understood to have instructed their Parliamentary champion in 
ordinary, Dr. Lyon Playfair, to bring into the House of Commons 
a “ Bill to Prevent Abuse in Experiments on Animals made for the 
purpose of Scientific Discovery.” This measure sets forth in the 
preamble that it is “expedient to prevent cruelty and abuse in 
the experiments made on living animals,” and proceeds to lay 
down that “any person, for the purpose of new scientific dis- 
covery, but for no other purpose, shall be permitted to make an 
experiment,” on conditions very closely resembling those enforced 
by the present Government Act. In particular it is provided 
(clause 4), that “any person desirous to obtain a license under this 
Act may apply for the same to one of her Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State.” The Secretary of State is at liberty to 
grant, and subsequently to revoke, the license, if he see fit. 
Offences under this Act are to involve penalties not exceeding 
£50 or three months’ imprisonment, and may be prosecuted and 
recovered “in manner directed by the Summary Jurisdiction Act.” 
As we have said, this was the legislation which English physio- 
logists themselves promoted, and which the Royal Commissioners 
in their Report (p.xii.) say “must be accepted (without committing 
to all its provisions all who were favourable to it generally) as a 
proof of the readiness of men of the highest eminence in science to submit 
to the consideration of the legislature this difficult question.”* 

The tone, in short, of the (genuine or assumed) representatives 
of science was at that time, . 

“Let the galled jado wince, our withers are unwrung.” 


“ We are conscious of no cruelty, and we desire to prevent the 


* Dr. Pavy thinks the passing of Dr. Playfair’s Bill would pacify public feeling without 
interfering with legitimate vivisection—Minutes of Royal Commission, Question 2074. 

Dr. Burdon Sanderson has had some conferences with Dr. Playfair, and assents to 
the general scope of his Bill (2220). 

Mr, Charles Darwin cordially approves in the main of Dr. Playfair’s Bill’ (4662). 

Dr. Gamgee cannot consider that reasonable regulations would be a slur on the pro-~ 
fession, and is of opinion that a properly worked system of licenses would be a groat 
advantage (5425), 

Dr. Handyside does not object to legislation (5938). Thinks there would be no more 
“slur” felt under legislation with regard to vivisection, than there is with regard to 
the Anatomy Act (5962), : 
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actual or possible perpetration of it by other people, whether 
raw students or unauthorized amateurs, and to forestall any im- 
portation of the reckless practice of foreign laboratories into 
English schools.” 

This attitude was certainly far from undignified, and, had the 
Government Bill been permitted to pass as originally introduced 
by Lord Carnarvon (or with such slight modifications as the expe- 
rience of physiologists working in good faith to make the measure 
effective, might have advised), the profession would have continued - 
to hold as high a position, possibly a higher one than ever, in 
public estimation. It would have been understood that its leading 
members had resolved to make good the well-sounding but hitherto 
ineffective Resolutions passed by their representatives at Liverpool 
in 1871, and that, at a critical juncture in the advance of physio- 
logical investigation, they desired to co-operate with the State in 
setting up a permanent barrier against the abuses to which, from 
the nature of the case, their pursuit is liable, and which already 
accompany it in those foreign schools where it is most ardently 
followed. 

A counter-current of sentiment bearing the strongest marks of 
professional pique and irritable amour-propre tinhappily arose last 
summer, and soon carried the physiologists and their medical and 
political adherents in a direction totally opposite to this larger- 
minded and more worthy policy. It was discovered at the 
eleventh hour that the legislative interference, which the wiser 
members of the profession had last year invited, and which was 
recommended to the Royal Commission by such men as Sir Thomas 
Watson,” Sir George Burrows,f Professor Humphry,t Dr. Taylor,§ 
Professor Rolleston,| Dr. Pavy,f Dr. Antony,** and Mr. Darwin,ft - 
would (as certain younger and hotter heads had asserted) involve 
a “slur” on the profession, and place its honourable members on 
a: par with licensed publicans and sinners. A whole band of 
trumpets suddenly broke forth in a Great-is-Diana chorus, glorify- 
ing the “noble,” “ humane,” “learned,” and thrice “honourable ” 
profession of medicine, till it seemed as if Mr. Cross and Lord Car- 
narvon had been almost guilty of impiety in touching anything 
which concerned men possessed of all the virtues and liable to 
none of the failings of humanity ; and that it was, to say the least, 
totally superfluous, if not outrageously impertinent, for the State 
to interfere with them and insist on any inspection of their pro- 
ceedings as it is authorized to do regarding those of meaner 
mortals like schoolmasters and manufacturers. It was even for- 
gotten that when another great medical scandal arose in the last 
generation, and the public took alarm at the suspected complicity 

* Minutes, 170, ot seq.  ț Ibid. 753. {| Ibid. 1340. ** Ibid, 2444. 

+ Ibid. 178. § Ibid, 1175. ‘ 4] Ibid. 2074. tt Ibid. 4662. 
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of some too ardent students of science with the mode adopted by 
Burke and Hare for supplying their “subjects,” the profession 
had gladly sanctioned the Anatomy Act, involving precisely the 
same principle of State Inspection as the Vivisection Act, with 
the difference (well pointed out by Professor Rolleston), that if 
inspection were needful where only dead matter is concerned, 
& fortiori it is called for where the quivering flesh of living animals 
is subjected to the scalpel, 

In the storm of angry emotion thus aroused a spirit of trades- 
unionism seems to have silenced the voices of those wiser and 
calmer men who must needs have regretted that in zeal against 
wholly imaginary insult, their colleagues were losing sight of the 
true dignity which should have been won,by the exhibition of a 
cordial desire to co-operate with Government in relieving their 
profession from even a suspicion of complicity with cruelty, and a 
readiness to submit, if needful, even to vexatious formalities for 
such a purpose. The principal medical bodies held a series of 
excited councils, and the Home Office stood a siege of deputations, 
till the contest ended in a compromise, of which Mr. Lowe remarks 
(and in this we agree with him) that it is satisfactory to none of 
the parties concerned, neither to the physiologists, to the Govern- 
ment, nor to the public. Perhaps it was inevitable that some such 
lame conclusion should ensue when 3,000 representative members 
of the profession which introduced Dr. Playfair’s Bill in 1875 
signed in 1876 a remonstrance to the Home Secretary, in which 
(as Mr. Lowe describes it) they “repudiated with a just indigna- 
tion the idea of placing them under inspection, and of requiring 
that they should take a license” (p. 719). It is carrying the 
knight-errantry of a Parliamentary representative far to qualify 
as “just” the indignation of gentlemen at receiving one year what, 
in substance, they had asked forthe year before. Mr. Lowe, after 
analyzing the Government Bill, observes (p. 716) that “a measure 
more objectionable can hardly be conceived.” We respectfully 
invite .him to ‘compare it afresh with Dr. Playfaix’s Bill, and to 
specify in what essential particular (except the fifth clause) it 
differs from that measure. Can it possibly happen that a measure 
seems to Mr. Lowe to be harmless when promoted by Mr. Lowe’s 
constituents, but in the highest degree “objectionable” when 
introduced by Mr. Lowe’s political foes ? 

Where the sentiments of irritated amour-propre on one side, and 
humane indignation on the other, are exasperated as they have 
been during this most painful controversy, it is not marvellous 
that accusations of misstatement and exaggeration should be 
mutually bandied about. Among the opponents of vivisection 
the lavish use of strong adjectives by one cohort of their camp 
(“our army swore terribly in Flanders”) has been confounded 
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with the very different error of voluntary misrepresentation of 
facts. If the latter could be laid in many cases at the door of even 
the most hot-headed of humanitarians, we should not find again 
and again (even in the recent article in the Fortnightly Review) the 
hundredth repetition of the taunt respecting the blunders about the 
eyes of animals dissected at one of the London hospitals. That 
mistake, it is needless to repeat once more, was caused by the bad 
grammar of the learned hospital authorities in their prospectus, 
and was perfectly justified by the plain construction of the quoted 
sentence. 

On the other hand it is really surprising to see how often posi- 
tive assertions on the side of the physiologists are ventured upon, 
which it requires only the reference to an easily attainable book to 
disprove. The most common of these (exposed over and over 
again in the Spectator) is once more reproduced by Mr. Lowe; 
namely, that the Royal Commission “entirely acquitted the physi- 
ologists of any charge or even suspicion of inhumanity,” and that 
the Commission reported “directly to the contrary” of the sug- 
gestion that “the desire of knowledge has overpowered the feel- 
ings of humanity and that the great results of research have 
been bought at an unnecessary amount of suffering” (p. 717). 
Similarly Mr. Hutchinson, in the Fortnightly Review (Sept. 1855, 
p. 315), coolly observes that “ every one who has read the valuable 
report of evidence collected by the Royal Commission must have 
felt relieved at the discovery that neither by the testimony 
of friend or foe could it be proved that any excesses or abuses 
had taken place in England.”* To read such passages, and much 
more to the same purpose which has appeared in the Times, the 
Standard, and the medical papers, a simple person might imagine 
that the writers cither never saw the Parliamentary Blue Book and 
took all they wrote from some garbled extracts, or else that they 
possessed a calm assurance that their readers would never compare 
their statements with that recondite volume—as inaccessible ap- 
parently to the “general reader” as if it were the Codex Vaticanus. 

* Mr. Hutchinson goes on to say: “As regards the vague reports which reach us 
respecting the doings in foreign laboratories, it behoves us to receive them with caution 
and charity. For the most part they are capable neither of proof nor disproof, and in 
many cases the testimony on which they are at present based is open to much doubt” 
(p. 815). Does Mr. Hutchinson mean by “ vague reports,” the extracts which have been 
printed verbatim by the S$. P. A. V., from the published writings of the physiologists 
themselves, Messrs, Schiff, Béclard, Gavarret, Bert, &e., recording their own experi- 
ments? Ifa man’s own account of his own act be “testimony open to much doubt,” 
which must be “received with caution and charity” (save the mark!), we ask, what kind 
of testimony ought to be taken as conclusive? ‘The above quotation is a typical instance 
of the soft words with no definite sense wherewith the advocates of vivisection are 
in the habit of smoothing down the feelings of tearful old ladies, who come to them and 
say: “Oh, dear doctor! tell me if those dreadful things can be true which it is said are 
done to poor animals by physiologists ?”—“ My dear madam, I assure you that we need 
pay no attention to theso ‘ vague roports ; the testimony on which they are based is ‘open 
to much doubt,’ and should be ‘received with the utmost caution and charity.’” (Old 


lady dries her tears, asks the doctor to luncheon, and resolves not to send that cheque 
of £5 to the Society for Protection of Animals.) 
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The Report of the Royal Commission, with the Minutes of Evidence, 
is nevertheless to be obtained by any humble member of the com- 
munity, at the reasonable price of four shillings and fourpence, 
through the Parliamentary publisher, Mr. King, of King Street, 
or any other bookseller; or may be consulted gratis by any one all 
day long at 1, Victoria Street, at the office of the Society for Pro- 
tection of Animals liable to Vivisection. 

An attentive perusal of this, not mysterious, volume will establish 
a few important facts. 

Ist. The Royal Commission was so constituted as to afford 
every advantage of fair play to the physiologists.* Of the seven 
gentlemen who received Her Majesty’s Commission “to inquire 
into the practice of subjecting live animals’ to’ experiments,” the 
first four were eminent statesmen, the fifth a surgeon, the sixth a 
professed physiologist, and the seventh the editor of a political 
and literary newspaper. There were thus two experts on the side 
of science ; and the progress of the inquiry shows that these two 
gentlemen acted throughout as counsel, the one for the physio- 
logists and the other for the medical profession. The present 
writer does not presume to question whether public inquiry of 
this kind ought to be carried on in this forensic manner; but, 

_ assuming that such a course was befitting, it certainly seems to . 
follow as a matter of plain justice that there should have been on 
the humanitarian side some gentlemen no less well versed in so 
abstruse a subject, and able to draw forth from the witnesses 
such facts as might bear in an opposite direction. The great ' 
ability. and acuteness displayed by Mr. Hutton, who acted as 
counsel on behalf of the victims of experiment, could not possibly 
supply the lack of technical knowledge possessed by Messrs. 
Huxley and Erichsen, 

2nd. This constitution of the Commission being borne in mind, 
the results at which its members unanimously arrived will appear 
noteworthy, not for any sweeping exoneration of vivisectors— 
which is not to be found therein, albeit Mr. Lowe’s observations 
would make us suppose it to be the principal conclusion—but for 
the very weighty observations made in the opposite sense; and for 
the final decision that legislation was unquestionably necessary. 
The Commissioners say indeed that “they have great satisfactior 
in assuring her Majesty that at the present time a general senti- 
ment of humanity appears to pervade all classes in this country,” 
and that Mr. Darwin’s principle that the infliction of unnecessary 
pain “deserves detestation and abhorrence” is “accepted generally 


* It was, for example, not a little astonishing when one witness (Mr. Jesse) read 
* out the record of an experiment which he deemed sufficiently cruel to deserve the 
attention of the Commission, to find that one of the Commissioners unexpectedly 
observed (6459): ‘Those experiments were made by me,” &., &e. It is a singular 
position for a gentleman to be called to report on the morality of his own actions. 
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by the very highly educated men whose lives are devoted either 
to scientific investigation or to the mitigation of the sufferings 
of their fellow-creatures, though differences of degree in regard to its 
practical application will be easily discernible by those who study 
the evidence laid before us.” The Commissioners proceed to say 
that Dr. Sharpey gave no small testimony of humane sentiment by 
quitting Majendie’s lectures in disgust; that several instructors 
bore testimony to the good feeling of students; and that Mr. 
Colam said he “did not know a single case of wanton cruelty” 
among English physiologists. This is absolutely all that is to be 
found in the Report resembling that perfect acquittal of the 
physiologists by the Commissioners which Mr. Lowe would have 
us think rendered the subsequent promulgatidn of a restrictive 
law an act of absurd inconsequence on the part of the Government. 
If “whitewashing” was to be done, we may be pardoned for 
thinking it could scarcely have been effected with a less expendi- 
ture of lime. However this may be, the Commissioners, having paid 
their compliments, as they saw fit, to the physiologists, proceed 
immediately to the business of legislative interference, and remark 
that they have found in some minds, as in the case of Mr. Lister, 
a decided “prepossession” against it, but that from such preposses- 
sion “many of those whose position and character entitle them to 
the greatest weight are wholly free;” and they go on to give 
their reasons for legislation, which, to any unbiassed reader, appear 
very much more weighty utterances than their vague compliments 
to the humane sentiments of all classes—physiologists included. 
They say (p. xvii.) that “ it is not to be doubted that inhumanity may 
be found in persons of very high position as physiologists ;? that “ it 
cannot be doubted that very severe experiments are constantly per- 
JSormed, and that witnesses have spoken from personal knowledge of the. 
sufferings which they say have been often unnecessarily inflicted in the 
name of science.” They add that “they have had evidence that 
cases have arisen in which the unpractised student has taken upon 
himself, without guidance, in his private lodgings, to expose animals to 
torture without anesthetics.” And beside the cases in which in- 
humanity exists, “they are satisfied that there are others in which 
carelessness and indifference prevail, to an extent sufficient to form a 
ground for legislative interference.” * In accordance with these facts 
demonstrated to their conviction, and from the consideration that 
the “practice is, from its very nature, liable to great abuse,” the 
Commissioners proceed to sketch the outline of the legislation 
they recommend, of which the Government Bill was (Mr. Lowe 
confesses) the substantial embodiment. 

Will anybody readily believe that the gifted member for 
London. University had this report actually under his vision when 


* Report, p. xvii. 
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he wrote in this Review (p. 716), The Commissioners “ proceeded 
to consider to what. restrictions they should subject the humane 
and excellent persons in whose favour they had so decidedly reported, 
Their proceeding was very singular. They acquitted the accused, 
and sentenced them to be under the surveillance of the police for’ 
life?” 

Having ventured to offer these corrections of Mr. Lowe’s car- 
dinal positions, namely, that the indignation of the physiologists 
at the Government Bill was “just,” and that the Royal Commission 
reported “ decidedly in their favour,” I shall leave the right honour- 
able gentleman’s criticism of the new Act,—which J am in no way 

‘concerned to defend, in the shape to which his friends reduced 
it,—and add only a few incidental remarks. 

That exasperating form of procrastination which consists in 
always suggesting the duty of doing B when itis proposed to do. 
A, and urging the solemn obligation to attend to D when we have 
just spoken on behalf of C, has probably never had more lively 
exemplification than during the course of this weary controversy. 
No sooner was a novel and peculiarly hateful kind of cruelty 
brought to light and denounced, than every other cruelty under 
the sun was adduced as affording good reason why we should not 
meddle with it. Of course it is nearly as rational to refer to fox- 
hunting, rabbit-gins, and Strasburg geese as arguments against 
endeavouring to check the cutting up of living dogs and cats in 
a laboratory, as it would have been, when cholera or diphtheria 
first invaded us, to discountenance all efforts to stop their ravages 
till we had cured all the gouty and consumptive patients in the 
kingdom. The anti-vivisectionists simply endeavoured to put: 
down the worst form of cruelty they knew, and, especially, that 
worst form directed against the most sensitive animals, whose 
sufferings under any injury indefinitely exceed those of less highly 
organized or nervous creatures. For this confession of weakness. 
(seeing that if they were omnipotent they might have stopped all 
.cruelty at once), they have been severely satirized by Mr. Lowe,. 
whose “real anxiety” to prevent “all wanton and unnecessary 
cruelty to any animal” (p, 723) embraces so vast a circuit of 
benevolence that we have reason to apprehend he will suffer no 
Bill henceforth to pass which does not protect from torture “all 
other animals” beside those now under partial shelter—a principle- 
which of course involves the advent ere long of a-state of things 
wherein the coats of right honourable gentlemen will resemble- 
the hospitable cassock of the “sainted Aloys,” whose small fellow-- 
lodgers never received notice to quit :— 

“Kind, tender, forgiving, to everything living, 
s From injury still he’d endeavour to screen ’em ; 


Fish, flesh, and fowl, no difference between ’em, 
Nihil putavit a se alienum,” 
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In our inability to extend our hopes to such a millennium of 
parasites, common sense and common morality tell us to protect 
first, and to extend the most complete protection to, the highest 
animals; and though Mr. Lowe sneers at us for craving for im- 
munity from torture for our “pets” (as if any shame were involved 
in gratitude for their love and services), and tells us that it is 
“low, paltry, and worthless” to make any such distinctions, we 
must continue to urge their paramount claims so long as a line 
must be drawn short of the flea and the zoophyte. 

A noteworthy point connected with the agitation concerning 
the fifth clause of the Act (the complete prohibition, as it origi- 
nally stood, of experiments on dogs and cats) is the diversity of the 
reasons given for opposing such immunity. Mr. Lewe repeats the 
assertion that these animals, “from certain similarities in their 
structure and functions to those of man, were peculiarly adapted 
for experimental purposes ;” and we presume ‘he is cognizant of 
the fact that the most important experiments are commonly made 
at their expense. Why then, we may reasonably ask, whenever 
the advocates of vivisection need, for the purposes of their 
rhetoric, to contrast the vast benefits to man which they hope to 
obtain, against the sufferings of animals, why do they invariably 
ignore the all-important part played by the tortured dogs and 
cats, and raise a laugh among their sympathetig audience by 
talking of “scratching a newt’s tail ?” 

Let us understand what they really mean, and be told whether 
it be the sacrifice of 14,000 dogs by one professor in every variety 
of torture, which the advocates of vivisection intend to defend, and 
which they demand liberty to copy? If so, let them, like honest 
men, cease to repeat contemptuous jests about this frightful 
slaughter-house work, and to make misleading allusions to “newts’ 
tails.” On the other hand, if trifling experiments on humble 
reptiles be actually (as their words would lead us to suppose) their 
sole pursuit, let them permit us to assure ourselves by law that 
the noble creatures we love, and who return our affection, will 
never be left to endure the agonies of their torture troughs. 

Though Mr. Lowe thinks it “low, paltry, and worthless” to 
make distinctions between domestic and wild animals, he thinks 
it a “ disaster” (p. 722) that the word “invertebrate” was substi- 
tuted at the last moment in the Bill for “ cold-blooded,” and that 
thus “uncontrolled power over the frog is lost to physiologists, 
and their absolute dominion is restricted to creatures of structure 
and functions very far removed from the human race.” Thus in one 
breath he condemns Mr. Cross for not extending an equal measure 
of protection to all animals, and for not leaving frogs to the 
uncovenanted mercies of the physiologists ! 

Marshall Hall (in our humble opinion rather blasphemously} 
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-called the frog “God’s gift to the physiologist.” How shocking 
of the Home Secretary to dream of placing any restrictions (even, 
alas! the very feeble and ineffective ones of the new Act) on his 
“uncontrolled power” over that miserable creature ! 

In spite of Mr. Lowe’s very ambiguous concluding hope, we do 
not anticipate that this controversy will again come before Parlia- 
ment for some years to come. How far the existing Act will be 
of use it is for time to show.* The effort of the friends of animals 
to obtain a compromise which should fulfil the aspirations of the 
Commissioners and “make the progress of medical knowledge 
compatible with the just requirements of humanity” have for the 
time been defeated. There is little doubt that, had the physio- 
logists so pleased, it was possible to secure liberty for the careful 
and painless performance of all, or nearly all, the experiments from 
which any hope of real benefit to humanity can be derived, while 
at the same time guarding the animals against-torture and 
reckless waste of suffering. The behaviour of the physiologists 
has unhappily left us to conclude that they would prefer that a 
hundred unhappy brutes should suffer useless torture under 
random experiment, rather than that the “profession” should 
submit to the necessary machinery of State inspection, or a 
physiologist be put to the trouble of procuring a certificate. It 
is they who have virtually forced on the friends of animals the 
dilemma of either resting satisfied while torture may be going on 
all around them unchecked, or else adopting an attitude of un- 
compromising hostility to a practice which they find they cannot 
succeed in guarding by any sufficient legal machinery from hor- 
rible abuse. To such as think with me there can be little doubt 
as to which of these alternatives ought to be adopted. The vast 
and mighty advantages to be derived from vivisection—so freely 
prophesied, so poorly hitherto performed !—cannot in our view, 
even were they tenfold greater than they are, be set against the 
crime of inflicting excruciating pain upon unoffending creatures, 
and transforming into a curse the lives which God meant to be a 
blessing. There is no use in taunting us with our inability to 
form a judgment of the scientific value of experiments, or of the 
necessity for making them of extreme severity. We leave the 
physiologists to decide these matters for themselves, but simply 
hold that whatever be the value of that scientific discovery which 
must be obtained by torture, it is morally forbidden to us, just as if it 
were to be gained by robbery, rapine, perfidy, or any other crime 

* It is highly desirable—indeed, a mere matter of justice—that publicity should be . 
immediately given to the names of the gentlemen who have taken out licenses under the 
Act, and are no longer liable to prosecution without consent of the Home Secretary; 
Some interest will be felt by the public in observing whether a license has been granted 
to the gentleman who told the Commission so honestly that he had “ no regard at all” 


for the sufferings of animals. A rumour is current that he has received a license to 


experiment at the Brown Institute! A 
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between man and man. Weare not sentimentalists, though it is 
a favourite sneer at us to say so; and few or none of the anti- 
vivisection party would, I believe, have taken any action in the 
matter were the experiments of physiologists kept within such 
limits of suffering, as, for example, the existing Prevention of 
Cruelty Act is ordinarily ruled to reach. De minimis non curat lex. 
It would have been absurd and Quixotic to interfere with the 
vivisector if he never did anything worse to animals than the 
sportsman or the farmer do every day. It is because vivisection 
as now practised not seldom involves protracted and hideous 
tortures,—tortures which make the whole existence of the victim 
to appear a frightful wrong and evil under Heaven,—that we 
denounce and condemn it. 

And when we are told, as by Mr. Hutchinson, to “trust a 
specially qualified class,” and “believe that the humanity of this 
class is on a’ fair average with that of mankind generally,”* we 
reply that we find it utterly impossible to do so for two reasons. 
The first of these is, that it is idle to quote the merits of persons 
as reassuring us respecting their actions, when we have in our 
hands their own avowals that they have already done what we 
deprecate. Where the question at issue in any case is, “ whether 
certain men have done certain things,” testimony to their good 
character is highly valuable as showing, for example, that a 
generally honest man is not likely to have done a dishonest thing, 
nor a generally humane one exhibited cruelty. But where there 
is no doubt at all about the fact of the deed being done, or of the 
individuals who did it, nothing can be gained (unless it be another 
mournful lesson of the inconsistency of human nature) by reference 
to those virtues which did not hinder the offence. And the second 
reason why we cannot trust “a specially qualified class” is that 
the “qualification” which fits physiologists to judge of the scientific 
value of experiments appears to us to have distinctly detracted 
from their ability to see the moral issues of the question as they 
appear to an onlooker who is not carried away by the passion of 
discovery, and has not committed his conscience to the side of 
severity. The expressions of several of the witnesses before the 
Royal Commission (with which the public are too familiar to need 
further reference) seem to us to display a callousness and a stolidity 
regarding animal suffering little short of absolute moral blindness, 
and proving most distinctly to our judgment the fatal influences 
_ of their pursuit upon the human heart.t 


* Fortnightly Review, September, 1876, p. 809. ` 
Mr. Hutton says, ‘The inquiry of the Royal Commission has convinced me that, 
while foreign physiologists have come, in very many cases, to think little or nothing of 
tho sufferings inflicted, . . . even English physiologists, though not so reckless, recognize 
a very different standard of morality in these matters from that by which they abide in 
ordinary life... .. Thé truth is, that nothing seems easier than for a scientific man to 
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All this line of argument, in short, in the mouths of the pro- 
vivisectors, may be turned, with the utmost nicety of parallel 
reasoning, into a defence of the Spanish Inquisition, and an ex- 
oneration of the Civil Power in Spain for leaving the members of 
the highest of all professions (that of Divinity) to decide whether 
certain “ experiments” of the stake and the rack were, or were 
not, necessary in the case of interests of a still deeper kind than 
the cure of physical disease, Arguing from the exalted and dis- 
interested character of Torquemada and many of his associates, 
who, it may be asked, should presume to question whether such 
men were not fitly entrusted, as a “specially qualified class,” to 
judge concerning the “necessity” of an auto da fe? 

These things being so, it is obviously impossible for those who 
have engaged in this most painful contest to yield the required 
trust in the vivisectors, or in any way to allow the matter to stop 
at its present most unsatisfactory point. They must sorrowfully 
recognize, however, that their work for some time to come must. 
take the shape of a social instead of a political movement, an 
ethical and religious propagandism rather than a Parliamentary 
agitation. As I have said elsewhere, this task must necessarily be 
a long and heavy one. The evil has taken much deeper root than 
at first we perceived. Not perhaps till the whole moral sense of 
England, nay, of Europe and America, has been aroused; not till 
the duty of mankind towards the inferior animals has been. re- 
viewed afresh, and placed on loftier, truer ground; nay, perhaps, 
not till men have learned that the law of Love and Mercy is alone 
Divine, while the thirst for Knowledge may be the passion of a 
devil, will the practice of torturing animals in the cause of science be 
looked on with the same abhorrence and condemnation as the 
civilized world now regards the once equally well-established 
practice of torturing men in the cause of justice. 

In conclusion, a few words must be said respecting the recent 
reference to this subject by Dr. Tyndall at Glasgow. 

It appears from this very solemn announcement of the learned 
Professor that, after all, one point has been discovered concerning 
the UNKNOWN AND UNKNOWABLE. Itis—that He approvesof vivisec- 
tion! We had grown accustomed to hear from a variety of quarters 
that the practice in question was “harmless,”—was “justifiable,”— 
was even a Moral Duty. It was reserved for Professor Tyndall to 
discover that it is Religious, and that the new God of Science 


believe, without much or any evidence, that the signs of pain which a creature exhibits, if 
it does exhibit any, are all due to ‘reflex action’... . An eager mind, with a groat 
appetite for knowledge, has an immense power of overleaping tho considerations which 
obstruct its search..... It is in this way, I believe, that humano men will justify, 
when applied to the lower animals which cannot tell us what they feel, elaborate tortures, 
which they would shrink, as the greatest wickedness, from inflicting on the lowest 
ple a the condemned cells of our gaols.”—The University of London and Vivisec~ 
ton, p. Li, 
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is henceforth, it would seem, to be chiefly “propitiated” (the 
word is Dr. Tyndall’s, not ours) by vivisection. After speaking 
of the “hideous-cruelty” of those who would enact “short-sighted 
restrictions upon physiological investigations” as being a “zeal 
for God, but not according to knowledge,” and describing all that 
he hopes physiologists will discover by-and-by about epidemic 
diseases (though as yet their achievements seem limited, like those 
of Pharaoh’s magicians, to causing the plagues without curing 
them), the eloquent Professor is reported* to have burst forth as 
follows:— l 

“Men of Glasgow! Facts like these excite in me thoughts that the 
rule and governance of this universe are different from what we in our 
youth supposed it to be—that the inscrutable Power, at once terrible 
and beneficent, in whom we live and move and have our being and our 


end, is to be propitiated by means different from those usually resorted to. 
The first requisite towards such propitiation is knowledge,” &c. 


With all my soul I agree with Professor Tyndall, that if the 
great Power above is to be “ propitiated” by any such methods 
as he has indicated—nay, more, if that Power will in any wise 
` bless to the true welfare of mankind any knowledge obtained 
by such means—then, indeed, is His rule of the universe very 
different from that which we have believed it to be, either in ` 
our youth or in later age. And if that terrible Power will in 
truth “scourge” us with a hundred diseases unless we thus pro- 
pitiate him, then would I, for one, deliberately pray, “ Let these 
dread diseases overtake me, and let me die, sooner than share any 
benefit from such foul rites, or ever say to this new Moloch of 
Science, Thou art my God.” 

FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


* Scotsman, October 20. 


“MIDDLEMARCH” AND “DANIEL DERONDA.” 


Middlemarch: A Study of English Provincial Life. By 
GEORGE ELIOT. W. Blackwood & Sons. 
Dante Deronda. By GEORGE ELIOT. W. Blackwood 
ons, 


REAT artists belong ordinarily to one of two chief classes— 

the class of those whose virtue resides in breadth of common 
human sympathy, or of those who, excelling rather by height than 
breadth, attain to rare altitudes of human thought or human 
passion. For the one, the large table-land, with its wealth of 
various life, its substantial possessions, its corn, its shadow-casting 
trees, and lowing kine; for the other, the mountain-summit, its 
thrill, its prospect, its keen air, and its inspiration. To the one we 
look for recotd, and sane interpretation of the average experience 
of men; to the other, for discoveries and deliverances of the soul, 
for the quickening into higher life of our finest spiritual suscep- 
tibilities, and sometimes for the rescue of ‘our best self from the 
incredulity, inertia, and encumbrances which gather about it in 
the ways of use and wont. And Art is justified of all her children. 
From the first half of our century we could ill lose Scott, who 
represents in so distinguished a manner the class of artists who 
excel by breadth; we could ill lose Wordsworth or Shelley, who 
in different ways belong each as distinctively to the other class. 
It will always be a question with such persons as love to settle 
points of precedence, to which of these divisions of great creative 
natures the higher honour is due; and men will always decide the 
question in opposite ways, according to their respective types of 
character. The table-land may be an elevated one, not without 
undulations of gentle rise and fall; the mountain-summit may be 
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a narrow apex, bald and bleak, unvisited by any feet save those of 
a few climbers whose sanity may well be doubted; but, on the 
other hand, it may be a Delectable Mountain—“ Mount Marvel” or 
“Mount Clear”—on which the shepherds feed their flocks, and to 
which for a brief season mortal pilgrims graciously guided may 
repair. | f 

However this point of precedence shall be decided, what we 
may set down for certain is, that those rare artists who unite in 
themselves the excellences of both classes—who are broad and 
who are also high—rank above all others in the°hierarchy of art. 
Of such Shakspere may be considered the master and chief. No 
mount of passion—not that of the Prometheus of Aischylus or of. 
Shelley—climbs to such a skyey eminence as that on which the 
agony of Lear is accomplished; it is only the mass of his anguish 
which seems to detract from its intensity; no more mysterious 
isolation of youthful sorrow for ever allures and for ever baffles than 
that of Hamlet; nor has a speculative summit more serene or of 
wider vision been attained by foot of man than that of the great 
enchanter of the “Tempest,” who is Shakspere himself looking 
down, detached and yet tender, upon the whole of human expe- 
rience. From Scott we obtain no Hamlet, no Prospero. But the 
world of Shakspere’s creation includes with such figures as these a 
Henry V., a Benedick, a Bottom the weaver, a Sir Toby Belch, 
and types enough to populate a planet with varieties of common 
human nature, from the courtier to the clown. 

Among artists who with Shakspere unite breadth of sympathy 
with power of interpreting the rarer and: more intense experiences 
of the souls of men, George Eliot must be placed. The former is . 
the side of her personality which belongs to prose, the latter is akin 
to poetry. Scott, who was a poet in the first stage of his great 
career, and wrote poetry admirable of its kind, naturally and 
rightly fell into the easier pace of a prose-writer; and never 
attempting to use artificial wings, nor possessing wings by nature, 
he went hither and thither over the level surface of our earth, and 
left few things upon it unvisited. It was evident that even while 
engaged upon’ her incomparable prose works, Géorge Eliot was 
haunted by a desire for a more purely ideal and impassioned order 
of creation; but verse is not her true medium of expression, and 
in “The Spanish Gypsy,’ while prosaic elements—such as the 
semi-humorous passages—remain, which are not assimilated by the 
work (all her rich prosaic powers thus counting for worse than 
nothing), her imagination, cut off from the allies which had been 
accustomed to reinforce it, falls at times painfully under the 
domination of ideas and of the intellect. There is an unrelieved 
intensity, a prolonged stress, in the poem, which, although it is 
essentially moral, contracts the consciousness of the reader, until 
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his gaze seems narrowing “into one precipitous crevice.” In 
“Daniel Deronda,” for the first time, the poetical side of George 
Eliot’s genius obtains adequate expression, through the medium 
which is proper to her—that of prose—and in complete association 
with the non-poetical elements of her nature. It is the ideal 
creation, happier in conception and in tone, which “The Spanish 
Gypsy ” failed to be. 

The demands which such a work makes upon the reader are so 
large and so peculiar, that it is not a matter of surprise that at 
first it should select an audience, and speak fully to only a com- 
paratively few. George Eliot has prefixed to one of the chapters 
„of her novel the beautiful lines of Whitman :— 


“ Surely whoever speaks to me in the right voice, - 
Him or her I shall follow, 
As the water follows the moon, silently, 
With flnid steps anywhere around the globe.” 


There are those who hear the right voice and respond to it; but 
the majority of persons addressed by a new and original work of 
art prefer their own impatience to its summons or challenge. 
“ Receptiveness,” George Eliot has said, “is a rare and massive 
power like fortitude.” Before approaching certain great or 
beautiful things—certain frescoes of Italian masters, certain 
symphonies of German musicians—we need recollection, and a 
dismissal from our consciousness of all that it contains of hard, 
narrowing, vulgar, and superficial. We do well to hold our own | 
personality and its force of reaction somewhat in abeyance, by 
this means to secure a clear space for the new experiences; we 
do well to acquire a strenuous submission, and overmaster not 
only the impatience of vanity and restless egoism, but for the 
time even the play of intellectual vivacity. It will not seem 
strange to some readers of our great living novelist to speak of 
the duty of making access to her work in some such spirit as this. 
Merely to recognize the veracity, the faithfulness to fact, of George 
Eliot’s last novel, implies that one has had strength of wing to 
move with some ease and for some time in a plane of feeling 
which, though real, and perhaps of all things most real, is above 
and at times out of sight of our every-day tempers and moods of 
mind. To start aside from the creator’s idea, and to fortify one- 
self by some commonplace of vulgar cynicism, is not difficult; it 
is less easy to listen, to receive, to keep, and to depart pondering 
things in one’s heart; but this latter course brings with it com- 
pensations. 

Beside the clever critics some readers of “Daniel Deronda” 
ought perhaps to put on record their experience, and confess 
what have been the dealings of this book with their spirits. 
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Those who have heard in it “the right voice,” which one follows 
“as the water follows the moon, silently,” will have been 
conscious of a quickening and exaltation of their entire spiritual 
life during eight successive months, not ceasing when those 
months ceased. The moral atmosphere they breathed became 
charged with a finer and more vivifying element; the face of the 
world seemed to glow for them with a richer tint, “a more vivid 
gravity of expression ;” moods of ennui or rebellion appeared 
more futile and unworthy than formerly; it became natural to 
believe high things of man; and a certain difficulty and peril 
attended the necessary return to duller or at least humbler tempers 
of heart (as it is difficult to pass from a sonata of Beethoven to 
the common household sounds), until these too were touched and 
received a consecration. The book has done something to pre- 
vent our highest moments from making our every-day experience 
seem vulgar and incoherent, and something to prevent our every- 
day experience from making our highest moments seem spectral 
and unreal. 

To discover the central motive of “Daniel Deronda” it should 
be studied in connection with its immediate predecessor, “ Middle- 
march.” In externals the contrast is striking. In “Middlemarch” 
the prosaic or realistic element occupies a much larger place; a 
great proportion of the book is only not a satire because with the 
word satire we are accustomed to associate the idea of exaggera- 
_ tion and malicious purpose. The chief figures—Lydgate, Dorothea 
—are enveloped by a swarm of subordinate characters, each 
admirably real, and to whom we are compelled to give away a 
share of our interest, a share of our admiration or our detestation 
In “ Daniel Deronda” the poetical or ideal element as decidedly 
preponderates. We should feel the needle-pricks of Mrs. Cad- 
wallader’s epigrams.an irritating impertinence. Our emotions are 
strung too tensely to permit us to yield an amused tolerance to 
the fine dispersion of idea in Mr. Brooke’s discourse. In place of 
a background of ugliness,—the Middlemarch streets, the hospital, 
the billiard-room, the death-chamber of Peter Featherstone, his 
funeral procession attended by Christian carnivora,—we have 
backgrounds of beauty, the grassy court of the abbey enclosed by 
a Gothic cloister, its July sunshine, and blown roses; Cardell 
Chase, and the changing scenery of the forest from roofed grove 
to open glade; evening on the Thames at Richmond with the 
lengthening shadows and the mellowing light, its darkening 
masses of tree and building between the double glow of the sky 
and the river; the Turneresque splendour of sunset in a great 
city, while the lit, expectant face is gazing from Blackfriars Bridge 
westward, where the grey day is dying gloriously ; the Mediter- 
ranean, its shores gemlike with purple shadows, a sea where one 
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may float between blue and blue i in an open-eyed deni that the 
world has done with sorrow.” 

These differences in externals correspond with the essential 
inward difference between the two works,—the one, “ Middle- 
march,” is critical, while its successor aims at being in a certain. 
sense constructive. Readers of “ Middlemarch” will remember 
that the story is preceded by a prelude which sets forth its 
principal theme. Dorothea Brooke is a Saint Theresa, with a 
passionate ideal nature which demands an epic life; but she is bora . 
out of due season into this period of faiths which are disintegrating 
and. of social forces which are still unorganized. “Many Theresas 
have been born who found for themselves no epic life wherein 
there was a constant unfolding of far-resonant action; perhaps 
only a life of mistakes, the offspring of a certain spiritual grandeur 
ill-matched with the meanness of oppoftunity. . . . With 
dim lights and tangled circumstances they tried to shape their 
thought and deed in noble agreement; but after all, to common 
eyes their struggles seemed mere inconsistency and formlessness ; 
for thése later-born Theresas were helped by no coherent social 
faith and order which could perform the function of knowledge 

.for the ardently willing soul. Their ardour alternated between a 
vague ideal and the common yearning of womanhood; so that the 
one was disapproved as extravagance, and the other condemned 
as a lapse.” And thus Dorothea, with a heart large enough for 
the Virgin Mary, with a nature ardent, theoretic, and intellectually 
consequent, her mind yearning after “some lofty conception of the 
world which might frankly include the parish of Tipton and her 
own conduct there,”—-Dorothea finds no epic life, but a life of 
mistakes. From the social world which hemmed her round, 
seeming a walled-in maze of small paths that led nowhither, she 

. dreams for a little while that she is about to make escape into a 
world of large ideas impelling to far-resonant action. She is to 
sit at the feet of a master and prophet, who by a binding doctrine 
shall compel her own small life and faith into strict connection 
with the vast and amazing past, and occupy that life with action 
at once rational and ardent. Her prophet, with his Xisuthrus and 
Fee-fo-fum, is a pedant bringing to the great spectacle of life 
nothing but a small, hungry, shivering self, whose consciousness 
is never rapturously transformed into the vividness of a thought, _ 
the ardour of a passion, the energy of an action, who is always 
scholarly and uninspired, ambitious and timid, scrupulous and 
dim-sighted. “‘She says he has a great soul. A great bladder 
for dried peas to rattle in,’ said Mrs. Cadwallader.” No consequent: 


* The pootry of dawn and sunset in a great city have now their classical passages in 
literature,*Wordsworth’s noble sonnet on Westminster Bridge for one, and George Eliot's 
record of the vision of glory seen by Mordecai from Blackfriars for the other. 
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doctrine of human life is discoverable by Dorothea, no satisfying 
action is possible for her, but she stays her soul with the trust of 
noble natures, “that by desiring what is perfectly good, even 
when we don’t quite know what it is and cannot do what we 
would, we are part of the divine power against evil—widening the 
skirts of light and making the struggle with darkness narrower.” 
From her failure which is pain Dorothea only passes to her failure 
which is happiness. From her vague ideal she lapses into the 
common yearning of womanhood, the need to bless one being 
with all good, and to receive the love of one heart. “Her full 
nature, like that river of which Cyrus broke the strength, spent 
itself in channels which had no great name on earth.” Saint 
Theresa becomes the wife of Will Ladislaw. 

But the central theme receives a second illustration in “Middle- 
march,” much as the pervading sentiment of “King Lear” is 
developed through the stories alike of Lear and of Gloucester. 
Lydgate, who has received a true vocation, whose intellectual 
passion predestines him to fat-resonant action in the world of 
scientific research, Lydgate, against whom the temptations of the 
flesh and the devil would have been idle, is subdued by that third 
enemy of man, the world, incarnated in the form of a creature © 
with feminine voice, swan-like neck, perfectly turned shoulders, 
exquisite curves of lip and eyelid, and, hidden behind these, the 
hardness of a little sordid soul. George Eliot, with a hand tender 
and yet unfaltermg, has traced the dull decay of ardour in a spirit 
framed for the pursuit of great ends, the lapse of slackening 
resolution, the creeping paralysis which seized upon an enthu- 
siasm out of adjustment to one constant portion of the victim’s life. 
“Some gentlemen have made an amazing figure in literature by 
general discontent with the universe as a trap of dulness into 
which their great souls have fallen by mistake ; but the sense of a 
stupendous self and an insignificant world may have its consola- 
tions. Lydgate’s discontent was much harder to bear; it was the 
sense that there was a grand existence in thought and effective 
action lymg around him, while his self was being narrowed into 
the miserable isolation of egoistic fears, and vulgar anxieties for 
events that might allay such fears.” The London physician who 
-has gained an excellent practice, and written a Treatise on Gout, 
is a murdered man, and Rosamund is indeed “his basil plant,” 
which flourishes wonderfully on the murdered man’s brains. 

Thus “Middlemarch” closes with neither heroic joy nor noble 
tragic pain. The heart-beats and sobs after an unattained good- 
ness of a Saint Theresa, foundress of nothing, “tremble off and 
are dispersed among hindrances instead of centering in some 
long-recognizable deed.” The intellectual passion which might 
have produced a Bichat has for nett resultant a heavy insurance, 
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and a treatise upon that disease which ownsa good deal of wealth 
on its side. Heart and brain prove alike failures. If anything 
promises success in the history unfolded by the. chronicler of 
“ Middlemarch,” it is the hand of the good workman, Caleb Garth. 
Here is something which, even in an epoch of incoherent ideas and 
_chaotic social forces, can yet accomplish something. Faust, des- 
pairing of all philosophies, may yet drain a marsh or rescue some 
acres from the sea. The religion of conscientious work is some- 
what higher at least than the religion of Bulstrode, which serves 
but to spin a spider-web of falsehood over the foul recesses of 
conscience. Caleb “had never regarded himself as other than 
an orthodox Christian, and would argue on prevenient grace if the 
subject were proposed to him;” but his virtual divinities were 
“good practical schemes, accurate work, and the faithful comple- 
tion of undertakings; his prince of darkness was a slack workman,” 
This is well, but it is not enough for our needs. Elsewhere 
George Eliot has pictured a finer Caleb Garth—the maker of 
violins, Stradivarius :— i 
“ That plain white-aproned man who stood at work 
Patient and accurate full fourscore years.” 

Violins are good; but how if there be no great music in man’s 
soul to put the violin to use? If no Bach be possible, the final 
cause of our Stradivarius becomes questionable. Assuredly the 
critical study of our nineteenth century which is presented in 
“Middlemarch” tests the virtue and faithfulness of the heart: 
were we not resolved to resist even inevitable evil, and help to 
will our own better future and the better future of the world, it 
were easy to despair. The noble sadness of Romola, the calm of 
a high renunciation, sustains and enlarges the heart like the clear- 
obscure after a solemn sunset; the contemplation of Fedalma’s 
agony of love and devoted loyalty produces “a sort of regene- 
rating shudder” through the frame. But the failure of Lydgate 
impoverishes the spirit as the failure of light at morning does. 
And the happiness of Dorothea only serves to protect us from 
that danger, to which so few of us are subject, the danger of 
striving “to wind ourselves too high for sinful man beneath the 
sky.” It calls for a gentleness and condescension of the heart, 
and a mild resignation of our moré ardent hopes. 

But “Middlemarch” is not the final word of our great imagi- 
native teacher. Whether consciously so designed or not, “ Daniel 
Deronda” comes to us as a counterpoise or a correlative of the 
work which immediately preceded it. There we saw how two 
natures framed for large disinterested services to humanity can be 
narrowed—the one into the round of the duteous sweet obser- 
vances of domestic life—the other into the servitude, 


“ Byeless, in Gaza, at the mill, with slaves,” 
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which the world imposes upon those who accept its base terms 
and degrading compensations. Here we are shown how two 
natures can be ennobled and enlarged: the one rescued through 
anguish and remorse, and by-the grace, human if also divine, 
which the soul of man has power to bestow upon the soul of man, 
from self-centered insolence of youth, the crude egoism of a spoiled 
child; and rendered up, first a crushed penitent to sorrow, then 
weak as a new-yeaned lamb to the simplicity of a mother’s love, 
and at last plunged into a purgatory of fire, consuming and 
quickening and seven times heated, until the precious soul is 
released from bond and forfeiture, and reclaimed for places conse- 
crated by love and duty: the other, a nature of finer mould and 
temper than that of Lydgate, with none of the spots of common- 
ness in it which produced a disintegrating effect on Lydgate’s 
action, but exposed through its very plenteousness and flexibility 
of sympathy to peculiar dangers—the danger of neutrality in 
the struggle between common things and high which fills the 
world, the danger of wandering energy and wasted ardours; and. 
from these dangers Deronda is delivered, he is incorporated into a 
great ideal life, made one with his nation and race, and there is 
confided to him the heritage of duty bound with love which was 
his forefathers’, and of which it had been sought to deprive 
him 

Such are the spiritual histories of Gwendolen Harleth and of 
Daniel Deronda, told in the briefest summary. When we speak 
of “Middlemarch” as more realistic, and the later novel as more 
ideal, itis not meant that the one is true to the facts of life and 
the other untrue; it is rather meant that in the one the facts are 
taken more in the gross, and in the other there is a passionate 
selection of those facts that are representative of the highest 
‘(and also of the lowest) things, The Dresden Madonna, with 
awed rapture, a sacred joy and terror, in her eyes, bearing the 
divine Child, is not less true to the essential facts of womanhood 
than is a plain grandmother of Gerard Dow shredding carrots 
into her pot. That some clever critics should find the hero of 
George Eliot’s last novel detestable is easily understood; that 
some should find him incredible proves no more than that clever 
‘critics in walking from their lodgings to their club, and from théir 
club to their lodgings, have not exhausted the geography of the 
habitable globe. If “knowledge of the world” consist chiefly 
in a power of estimating the average force of men’s vulgar 
or selfish appetites, instincts, and interests, it must be admitted 
` that in such knowledge the author of “Middlemarch” and of- 
“Felix Holt” is not deficient; but there is another knowledge of 
the world which she also possesses, a knowledge which does not 
exclude from recognition the martyr, the hero, and the saint. 
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Daniel Deronda, however, as we meet him in the novel, has not 
attained to be any of these: with all the endowments needed for 
an eminent benefactor of men, we yet perceive how he might 
have failed of his true direction and function. To some readers he 
has seemed no thin shadow, no pallid projection from the author’s 
imagination, but a veritable creature of flesh and blood, and his 
trials and dangers have seemed most real and worthy of the 
closest scrutiny. Here and there, if we have but eyes framed for 
moral discovery, we may still discern some well-begotten son or 
daughter of whom the father or mother declares with a little 
quiver of loving pride in the voice, “He has never given me an 
hour’s trouble since he was born,” one who in the venerable 
Christian words has been “filled with the Holy Ghost from his 
mother’s womb.” The speciality of Deronda among the dramatis 
persone of George Eliots art is that a pure sympathetic nature is 
with him innate; his freedom from egoism is a possession which 
has come to him without a struggle. Maggie Tulliver is tempted 
with a fierce temptation to sacrifice the happiness of another to . 
her own. It is through an agony that Fedalma becomes able to 
slay the life within her of personal joy. Even Dorothea has a 
great discovery of the heart to make; she had early emerged from 
the moral stupidity of taking the world “as an udder to feed her 
supreme self; yet it had been easier to her to imagine how she would 
devote herself to Mr. Casaubon, and become wise and strong in 
his strength and wisdom, than to conceive with that distinctness 
which is no longer reflection but feeling .. . that he had an 
equivalent centre of self, whence the lights and shadows must 
always fall with a certain difference.” Deronda even in childhood 
is sensible of the existence of independent centres of self outside 
himself, and can transfer his own consciousness into theirs. He is 
thus predestined to be a saviour and redeemer. And however in- 
credulous critics of culture, with extensive knowledge of the world, 
may be as to the existence of this type among men, the heart of 
humanity in all ages, alike in the mystic East and the scientific 
West, has clung to belief in its existence as to the most precious of 
man’s spiritual possessions. From the very fact that such persons 
are free from an absorbing egoism it becomes difficult to deter- 
mine the precise outline of their personality. We can more easily 
describe the character of Mohammed than that of Jesus, if for no 
other reason than that the one had a pride and lust of power and 
personal pleasure of which we find no trace in the other. When 
a man diffuses himself, as the sun diffuses warmth and light, the 
force which communicates itself so generously seems to be 
alienated from its- original owner. A Grandcourt whose nature is 
one main trunk of barren egoism from which all the branches of 
fresh desire have withered off, is recognized forthwith to be 
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human. But Deronda, sensitive at every point with life which ` 
flows into him and throughout him, and streams forth from him 
in beneficent energy,—Deronda is a pallid shadow rather than a 
man |* ` 

For, in truth, unless the absence of egoistic greed render him 
an illusion, we must allow to Deronda the possession of a rich and 
powerful vitality. We meet him first as a boy, not pining for 
want of the food of joy, but finding life very delightful in the 
woods and fields around the old memorial Abbey, his face one of 
those which, when it meets your own, makes you believe that 
human creatures have done nobly in times past, and might do 
more nobly in times to come; his voice,—for he has inherited the 
gift of song,—one of those thrilling boy-voices which seem to 
bring an idyllic heaven and earth before our eyes; his disposition 
so sane and sound that in it every-day seenes and habits do not 
beget rebellion or ennui, but delight, affection, aptitudes. We see 
him upon the July day among the roses—when the doubt as to his 
parentage struck confusion into his being—stung by a sudden 
pain so intense that suffering may be said to have taken the quality 
of action. To be loosened from the roots of loyalty and of affection 
on which he had grown, and to be thrown abroad upon his 
individual powers and rights, was a change so cruel! We watch 
him while the sense of resentment against Sir Hugo struggles with 
his inborn lovingness, and we cannot be at rest until we see that 
he assumes no attitude of hard, proud antagonism, but has acquired 
that temper which reconciles criticism with tenderness; we trace 
the idea of tolerance towards error doing its work as his mind 
ripens ; we perceive how his inexorable sorrow takes the form of 
fellowship with all who suffer, and makes his imagination tender 
and active on behalf of others; and then when there springs up in 
him a meditative yearning after wide knowledge, how this coalesces 
with his sympathies, so that a speculative tendency runs along 
with his sensitiveness to human sorrow, and his precocity as a 
boy consists in the interest which possesses him in knowing 
how human miseries are wrought. He is becoming fitted at once 
to extend help with every imaginable delicacy of feeling to 
individual man or woman, and to submit himself to the wider 
claims of a great national cause. He is impassioned by ideas, and 
these ideas are not dried specimens to be tabulated and exhibited 
in a glass case, like the ideas which interested the learned author 
of the “ Key to all Mythologies,”—they are living powers which 
feed motive and opinion. Arrived at manhood he is man in the 
plenitude of power—there is 4 calm intensity of life and richness 


* In tho following paragraph and elsewhere, when bringing ‘togethor many scattered 
phrases and sentences from George Eliot’s novel, I have not thought it desirable to 
enclose these numerons broken sentences within marks of quotation. 
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of tint in his face; it is beautiful with youthful health, and the 
forcible masculine gravity of its repose; the idyllic boy-voice 
has changed into one rich as the deep notes of a violoncello ; his 
hands, long, flexible, and firmly-grasping, are such as Titian has 
painted when he wanted to show the combination of refinement 
with force. Andin what present themselves as the more passive 
elements of his nature we still recognize strength and not weak- 
ness,—in his sensibility to checks arising from the multitude and 
comprehensiveness of his spiritual needs, in his massive recep- 
tiveness, in the clinging conservatism of his affections. “But 
Deronda is described, he does not act?” His college friend is 
successful, however, and Mirah is rescued, and Gwendolen restored 
and renewed, and the existence of Mordecai is prolonged beyond 
his death in a life of faithful and devoted effort. This is the 
action of the sun, and half of it transmutes itself into other forms 
of energy than the original heat and light. 

Enfolded within this large attainment of the youthful man- 

hood of Deronda there lie, however, larger potential powers, 
„and there is yet possible a great spiritual success, or a lament- 
able spiritual failure—a waste of the precious seed as much 
to be deplored as the waste in Lydgate’s case. Which fate is 
decreed for him by the environing forces of the world and 
his own inward virtue? Deronda’s probation, full as it is of real 
spiritual peril, is not the probation of the average man. Is it 
therefore, imaginary or of trivial interest? A master of modera- 
tion in thought, feeling, and speech, writing at a time when 
“enthusiasm of humanity” was in no degree a popular,creed ora 
popular cant,—the time of Swift and his Houyhnhnms,—described 
thus a class of persons whose dangers and trials seemed to him 
very grave and real:—“ For as the chief temptations of the 
generality of the world are the ordinary motives to injustice or 
unrestrained pleasure, or to live in the neglect of religion, from 
that frame of mind which renders many persons almost without 
feeling as to anything distant, or which is not the object of their 
senses; so there are other persons without this shallowness of 
temper, persons of a deeper sense as to what is invisible and 
future, who not only see, but have a general, practical feeling that 
what is to come will be present, and that things are not less real 
for their not being objects of sense; and who from their natural 
constitution of body and of temper, and from their external con- 
dition, may have small temptations to behave ill, small difficulty 
in behaving well, in the common course of life.” 

And Butler then goes on to notice the peculiar probation of 
this class of persons, Deronda distinctively stands away from the 
generality of the world, whose chief temptations “are the ordinary 
motives to injustice or unrestrained pleasure,” and in a passage of 
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marvellous subtlety, pregnancy, and truth George Eliot has depicted 
the special dangers to which his nature is exposed :— 


“Tt happened that the very vividness of his impressions had often made 
him the more enigmatic to his friends, and had contributed to an apparent 
indefiniteness in his sentiments. His edrly-wakened sensibility and reflec- 
tiveness had devéloped into a many-sided sympathy, which threatened 
to hinder any persistent course of action: so soon as he took up any 
antagonism, though only in thought, he seemed to himself like the Sabine 
warriors in the memorable story—with nothing to meet his spear but flesh 
of his flesh, and objects that he loved. His imagination had so wrought 
itself to the habit of seeing things as they probably appeared to others, 
that a strong partisanship, unless if were against an immediate oppression, 
had become an insincerity for him. His plenteous, flexible sympathy had 
ended by falling into one current with that reflective analysis which tends 
to neutralize sympathy. Few men were able to keep themselves clearer 
of vices than he; yet he hated vices mildly, being used to think of them 
less in the abstract than as part of mixed human natures having an indi- 
vidual history, which it was the bent of his mind to trace with under- 
standing and pity. With the same innate balance he was fervidly democratic 
in his feeling for the multitude, and yet, through his affections and 
imagination, intensely conservative; voracious of speculations on govern- 
ment and religion, yet loath to part with long-sanctioned forms which, for 
him, were quick with memories and sentiments that no argument could lay 
dead. We fall on the leaning side; and Deronda suspected himself of 
loving too well the losing causes of the world. Martyrdom changes sides, 
and he was in danger of changing with it, having a strong repugnance to 
taking up that clue of success which the order of the world often forces 
upon us, and makes it treason against the common weal to reject. And 
yet his fear of falling into an unreasoning, narrow hatred, made a check 
for him; he apologized for the heirs of privilege; he shrank with dislike 
from the loser’s bitterness and the denunciatory tone of the unaccepted 
innovator. <A too reflective and diffusive sympathy was in danger of 
paralyzing in him that indignation against wrong and that selectness of 
fellowship which are the conditions of moral force; and in the last few 
years of confirmed manhood he had become so keenly aware of this, that 
what he most longed for was either some external event, or some inward 
light, that.would urge him into a definite line of action, and compress his 
wandering energy. He was ceasing to care for knowledge—he had no 
ambition for practice—unless they could both be gathered up into one 
current with his emotions; and he dreaded, as if it were a dwelling-place of 
lost souls, that dead anatomy of culture which turns the universe into a mere 
ceaseless answer to queries, and knows, not everything, but everything 
else about everything—as if we should be ignorant of nothing concerning 
the scent of violets except the scent itself, for which one had no nostril. 
But how and whence was the needed event to come?—the influence that 
would justify partiality, and make him what he longed to be, yet was 
unable to make himself—an organic part of social life, instead of roaming 
it like a yearning disembodied spirit, stirred with a vague social passion, 
but without fixed local habitation to render fellowship real?” 


Thus Deronda has fallen into a meditative numbness, and is 
gliding farther and farther from that life of practically energetic 
sentiment which he would have proclaimed to be for himself the 
only life worth living. An entire class of persons must find this 
searching and exquisite study the analysis of their own private 
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sorrow and trial, and will appropriate each sentence as a warning, 
a check, and a substantial instrument of help. 

But Deronda is not to be one of the lost souls; the will, which 
made strong his grandfather Charisi, is now to be evoked from the 
grandchild by a motive to which alike his intellect and affections 
will lend force. And at this point it may be worth while to notice 
two counter-objections which are alleged against George Eliot’s 
work. To some readers the whole story of Mordecai and of his 
relation to Deronda appears fantastic and unreal—a piece of work- 
manship all carved out of the carver’s brain, or even something 
less solid and substantial than this—a mere luminous.vapour, or 
a phantom of the mind, which science cannot justify or even 
recognize. On the other hand, able critics lament over the growth, 
in George Eliot’s writings, of scientific habits of thought and 
expression, and in a style of warning “elisy and freed,” which 
seems to combine the authorities of “godamoighty” and “parson,” 
bid our great thinker and artist expect the extinction of her 
genius. She has’ actually employed in a work of fiction such 
words as “dynamic” and “natural selection,” at which the critic 
pricks up his delicate ears and shies. If the thorough-bred 
critic could only be led close up to “dynamic,” he would find that 
“dynamic” will not bite. A protest is really dalled for against 
the affectation which professes to find obscurity in words because 
they are trisyllabic or because they carry with them scientific 
associations, Language, the instrument of literary art, is an 
instrument of ever-extending range, and the truest pedantry, in an 
age when the air is saturated with scientific thought, would be to 
reject those accessions to language which are the special gain of 
the time. Insensibility to the contemporary movement in science 
is itself essentially unliterary, for literature with its far-reaching 
sensibilities should be touched, thrilled, and quickened by every 
vital influence of the period; and indeed it is not alone the 
intellect which recognizes the accuracy and effectiveness of such 
scientific illustration as George Eliot occasionally employs; the 
cultured imagination is affected by it, as the imagination of the 
men of Spenser’s time was affected by his use of the neo-classical 
mythology of the Renaissance. 

But there is graver reason which justifies an artist of the 
present day in drawing near to science, and receiving all it has 
to bestow of ascertained truth and enlightened impulse. The 
normal action of the reason upon the imagination has been 
happily described by Comte,—“Elle la stimule en la réglant.” This 
expresses with accuracy the relation of these faculties in the 
nature of our English novelist,—reason is to her imagination both 
Jaw and impulse. And therefore her art is not a mere luxury for 
the senses, not a mere esthetic delicacy or dainty. It has chosen 
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for its part to be founded in truth, to nourish the affections, to 
quicken the conscience, to reinforce and purify the will. In her 
art the artist.lives, 


“ Breathing as beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man.” 

Art dissociated from the reason and the conscience becomes 
before long a finely distilled poison; while considered merely as 
art it has thus declined—in however exquisite little phials it may 
be presented—from its chief functions. It no longer sways or 
controls our’being ; it painfully seeks to titillate a special sense. 
An indifference arises as to what is called the substance or “ con- 
tent” of works of art, and the form is spoken of as if that had a 
separate and independent existence. There follows, as Comte has 
again observed, “the inevitable triumph of mediocrities ;” execu- 
tive or technical skill, of the kind which commands admiration in 
a period devoid of noble motive and large ideas, being attainable 
by persons of mere talent. The artificial refinements of a coterie 
are held to constitute the beautiful in art, and these can be end- 
lessly repeated. “A deplorable aptitude in expressing what they 
neither believe nor feel,” continues the great thinker whose words- 
have just been quoted, “ gains in the present day an ephemeral 
ascendency for talents as incapable of an esthetic creation as of a 
scientific conception.” And George Eliot has herself alluded in a 
passing way to the presence of the same vice in our contemporary 
literature: “Rex’s love had been of that sudden, penetrating, 
clinging sort which the ancients knew and sung, and in singing 
made a fashion of talk for many moderns whose experience has 
been by no means of a fiery demonic character.” The largeness 
and veracity of George Eliots own art proceed from the same 
qualities which make truth-seeking a passion of her nature; and 
a truth-seeker at the present day will do ill to turn a deaf ear to 
the teachings of science. As little as Dante need George Eliot 
fear to enter into possession of the fullest body of fact which the 
age can deliver to her; nay, it is essential to the highest charac- 
teristics of her art that she should not isolate herself from the chief 
intellectual movement of her time. If in the objection which has 
been brought against her recent style there be any portion of 
truth, it will be found in the circumstance that an occasional 
sentence becomes laboured, and perhaps overloaded in her effort 
to charge it fully and accurately with its freight of meaning. 
The manner of few great artists—if any—becomes simpler as they 
advance in their career, that is, as their ideas multiply, as their 
emotions receive more numerous affluents from the other parts of 
their being, and as the vital play of their faculties with one 
another becomes swifter and more intricate. The later sonatas of 
Beethoven still perplex facile and superficial musicians. The later 
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landscapes of Turner bewilder and amaze the profane. The 
difference between the languid and limpid fluency of the style of 
“The Two Gentlemen of Verona” and the style of Shakspere’s 
later plays, so compressed, so complex, so live with breeding 
imagery, is great. Something is lost but more has been gained. 
When the sustained largo of the sentences of “ Daniel Deronda” is 
felt after the crude epigrammatic smartnesses of much of the 
writing in “Scenes of Clerical Life” we perceive as great a 
difference and as decided a preponderance of gain over loss. 

But what renders singular the warning addressed to George 
Eliot that her work is undergoing a “scientific depravation” is 
that the whole of her last book is a homage to the emotions 
rather than to the intellect of man. Her feeling finds expression 
not only in occasional gnomic utterances in which sentiments are 
declared to be the best part of the world’s wealth, and love is 
spoken of as deeper than reason, and the intellect is pronounced 
incapable of ascertaining the validity of claims which rest upon 
loving instincts of the heart, or else are baseless. ‘The entire 
work possesses an impassionedaspect, an air of spiritual prescience, 
far more than the exactitude of science. The main forces which 
operate in it are sympathies, aspirations, ardours, and ideas chiefly 
as associated with these. From his meditative numbness Deronda 
is roused, his diffused mass of feeling is rendered definite, and is 
impelled in a given direction, his days become an ordered sequence 
bound together by love and duty, his life is made one with the 
life of humanity. How is this change brought about? And how 
is that other change effected by which Gwendolen is checked in 
her career of victorious self-pleasing, is‘ delivered from her habits 
of a spoiled child, and is made—she also—a portion of the better 
life of man? Does Deronda take counsel with a Lydgate, and 
learn by the microscope the secrets of moral energy and resolved . 
submission to spiritual motive? Or does some theory of ethics 
make the moral world new forhim? Neither of these. It is the 
discovery of his parentage and his people which creates claims to 
which his heart consents with joy, and Deronda’s life takes its 
new direction not from the inductions of a savant of the West, 
but from the inspirations of a Hebrew prophet with whom the 
inferences of what Coleridge would have named the prudential 
. understanding are wholly overshadowed by the faith of what he 
would have named the imaginative reason. 

Is then the objection warranted that the part assigned to 
Mordecai and his influence upon Deronda are a fantastic unreality 
which offends against our saner judgment? Is such a person as 
Mordecai incredible? And again, is the idea which the con- 
sumptive Jew breathes into Deronda only the hectic fever-dream 
of a visionary, or has it substance and validity for the imagination 
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of the reader? And why all this concern about Jews—the stiff- 
necked race? Quid ergo amplius Judæo est? aut que utilitas 
circumcisionis ? 

It might be said, in answer to some of these questions, that as a 
fact Mordecai is an ideal study from a veritable Jew, Cobn or 
Kohn, one of the club of students who met some forty years since 
at Red Lion Square, Holborn,* and that recently a scheme for 
the redemption of Palestine for Israel was actually in contem- 
plation among members of the Jewish race. But to criticize 
“ Daniel Deronda” from the literal, prosaic point of view would 
be as much a critical stupidity as to undertake the defence of 
Shakspere’s “King Lear” from the charge of historical improba- 
bility. It is enough if the idealization is worked out upon lines 
which have a starting-point and a direction that can be justified 
to the intellect, and if the imagmation consents to yield credence 
to ideal truth. The century which has contained an actual 
Mazzini, an actual Lamennais, can surely credit the existence of 
an imagined Mordecai. Or is the lament of Mr. Mill, uttered in 
1888, still true of a younger generation: “ Nowadays nature and 
probability are thought to be violated if there be shown to the 
reader, in the personages with whom he is called upon to sym- 
pathize, characters on a larger scale than himself, or than the 
persons he is accustomed to meet at a dinner or a quadrille 
party?” We owe to the author of “ Daniel Deronda” the gratitude 
due to one who enriches human life for her discovery in Ram’s 
bookshop, and among the kindly-hearted mercenary Cohens, of a 
prophet of the Exile. To feel that intense spiritual forces lie con- 
cealed under the heaped débris of follies, and fashions, and worlldi- 
ness which accumulates around wus, makes our existence one of 
more awed responsibility, and of quicker hopes and fears. There 
are powers in our midst of which we are not aware; the electric 
charge of the spirit may play upon us at any moment, we know 
not from what point; material interests and machinery are not 
yet, and never will be, supreme; still from the spirit of man to the 
spirit of man flow forth the issues of life and death. “This con- 
sumptive Jewish workman in threadbare clothing, lodged by 
charity, delivering himself to hearers who took his thoughts with- 
out attaching more consequences to them than the Flemings to 
the ethereal chimes ringing above their market-places, had the 
chief elements of human greatness: a mind consciously, energeti- 
cally moving with the larger march of human destinies, but not 
the less full of conscience and tender heart for the footsteps that 
tread near and need a leaning-place; capable of conceiving and 
choosing a life’s task with far-off issues, yet capable of the 


* See Mr. MeAlistor’s letter to the Academy, July 29, 1876, with its highly interest- 
ing quotations from Mr. G. H. Lewes’s articlo in the Fortnightly Review, April 1, 1866. 
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unapplauded heroism which turns off the road of achievement at the 
call of the nearer duty whose effect lies within the beatings of the 
hearts that are close to us, as the hunger of the unfledged bird to 
the breast of its parent.” 

To understand aright the Jewish idea of Mordecai we should 
approach it through the wider human idea of George Eliot. It 
might indeed be contended that at a period when. on the continent 
of Europe the idea of nationality —unity of Italy, pan-Teutonism, 
pan-Slavism—has played and is playing so important a part, thére 
were a historical justification and a historical propriety in its 
employment as a poetical motive in a work of art.’ If the political 
imagination of the English nation is seldom assailed by great 
principles or ideas, their force upon the history of the world has 
not therefore been small; lives have been spent for them, and 
blood has been gladly offered up. Probably none but English 
readers in our day would refuse to accept as deserving of imagi- 
native credence such an idea as that which inspires Mordecai. 
That an ancient people, who under every battering shock of doom 
have preserved their faith and their traditions, should resume 
their place in the community of nations, could be hardly more 
wonderful than that they exist at all, A French philosopher con- 
ceived a polity of Western nations, with France as the presiding 
power; there is grandeur (and grandeur is a quality of thought 
by no means necessarily implying something unreal or theatrical) - 
in the conception of a future which shall include an organization” 
of the East as well as of the West, and which places at the head 
of Eastern civilization the greatest and most spiritual of Shemitic 
races. 

But the central conception of “Daniel Deronda” is religious, 
- and not political: religious, not in the sense which implies faith 
in a personal providence superintending the lives of men, or faith 
in the intervention of the miraculous and the supernatural, or faith 
in a life for each man and woman beyond the grave in other worlds 
than ours. No miraculous apparition of a Holy Grail in the me- 
dizeval romance is bright with more mysterious glory, and solemn 
with more transcendent awe, than the meeting of the Jewish work- 
man and Deronda in the splendour of sunset, and in the gloom of 
the little second-hand bookshop, while the soul’ of one transfuses — 
itself into the soul of the other. But the miracles are wrought by 
the spirit of man ; human life itself is shown to be sacred, a temple 
with its shrines for devout humility and aspiration, its arches and 
vaults for praise, its altar for highest sacrifice. “The refuge you 
are needing from personal trouble,” declares Deronda to Gwen- 
dolen, “is the higher, the religious life, which holds an enthusiasm 
for something more than our own appetites and vanities.” The 
religious conception of “ Daniel Deronda,”as of the other writings 
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of George Eliot, is that of a life of mankind over, above, and 
around the life of the individual man or woman, and to which the 
individual owes his loyalty and devotion, the passion of his heart, 
and the utmost labour of his hand. “Thou hast beset me behind 
and before, and laid thine hand upon me. . . . . . Thine eyes 
did see my substance, yet being unperfect. How precious are thy 
thoughts unto me! how great is the sum of them!” Of this reli- 
gion—a religion by which a man’s life may become a noble self- 
surrender whether it contain but a portion of truth or contain the 
whole—Mordecai is a prophet, and Deronda is a chosen and 
anointed priest. The Judaic element comes second in the book— 
the human element first. 

To any one who had attended to the leading motives, the centres 
around which the emotions organize themselves, in the preceding 
writings of George Eliot, the ideas of Mordecai, and their con- 
straining power with Deronda, cannot have appeared strange and 
novel. The higher, the religious life is that which transcends self, 
and which is lived in submission to the duties imposed upon us by 
the past, and the claims of those who surround us in the present, 
and of those who shall succeed ‘us in time to come. To be the 
centre of a living multitude, the heart of their hearts, the brain 
from which thoughts, as waves, pass through them—this is the 
best and purest joy which a human creature can know. Of this 
kind is the glory and. rapture of the artist. Armgart, while she 
sings, feels herself 

« A happy spiritual star 
Such as old Dante saw, wrought in a rose 
Of light in Paradise, whose only self 
Was consciousness of glory wide-diffused ; 
Music, life, power—I moving in the midst 
With a sublime necessity of good.” ; 
Fedalma, when the ecstasy of the dance sways through her, 


seems 
“ Now-waked 

To life in unison with a multitude 

Feeling my soul upborne by all their souls, 

Floating within their gladness! Soon I lost 

All sense of separateness: Fedalma died 

As a star dies and melts into the light.” 
But in its very rapture there is a danger of egoism in this joy ; 
and of such egoism of the artist we have a conspicuous example 
in the rejection of the bonds of love, the claims of a father and of a 
child, by Deronda’s mother. As Don Silva, in “The Spanish Gypsy,” 
for the love of one maiden would fain renounce the inheritance 
of honour and of duty which his past had imposed upon him, so 
the daughter of the Jew, Charisi, would escape from the will of 
her father, the traditions of her race, the clinging arms of her 
babe, and would live a life of freedom in her art alone. That 
which she strove with proves—as it proved for Don Silva—too 
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strong for her, and in her hour of physical weakness the impersonal 
forces she had fled from rise within her and rise around her, the 
dread Erinnyes of her crime. But there is another way than the - 
artist’s of becoming the vital centre of a multitude. To be the 
incarnation of their highest thought, and at the same time to be the 
incarnation of their purest will—what nobler lot is possible to man? 
The epic life, the national leadership, to which—not, perhaps, 
without some touch of gross personal ambition—Zarca aspired, and 
which Fedalma accepted as the leader of a forlorn hope, this ig 
decreed to Deronda, free from all taint of personal ambition, and 
free from the sorrow of anticipated failure. “I,” said Mordecai, 
answering the objections of Gideon, “TI, too, claim to be a rational 
‘Jew. But what is it to be rational—what is it to feel the light of 
the divine reason growing stronger within and without? It is to 
see more and more of the hidden bonds that bind and consecrate 
change as a dependent growth—yea, consecraté it with kinship ; 
the past becomes my parent, and the future stretches towards me | 
the appealing arms of children.” A revolutionary writer of genius 
in this century of revolution, who designed for his imagined hero 
an epic life, would probably represent him as the banner-bearer 
of some new ideas—liberty, progress, the principles of 1789—and 
the youthful hero would exhale his enthusiasms upon a barricade. 
It is characteristic of our English novelist, who, through her 
imagination and affections, is profoundly conservative, that with 
her the epic life should be found in no breaking away from the 
past, no revolt against tradition. Hope and faith are with her the 
children of memory ; the future is the offspring and heir of the past. 
Daniel Deronda then is a Jew, because the Jewish race is one 
rich with memories, possessed of far-reaching traditions, a fit object 
for satisfying that strong historic sympathy which is so deep a ` 
part of Deronda’s nature; a race obstinately adherent to its ideas, 
with intense national characteristics, and therefore fitted to give 
definiteness and compression to whatever in Deronda was vague 
or little strenuous; a sad, despised, persecuted race, and so much 
the more dear to one whose heart is the heart of a saviour; a race 
whose leaders and prophets looked longingly for no personal 
immortality, but lived through faith in the larger life to come of 
their nation ; a race not without some claim to be what Jehuda- 
ha-Levi asserted it to be, “ the heart of mankind ;” a race, finally, 
which though scoffed at for its separateness, implied in its con- 
fession of the Divine Unity the ultimate unity of mankind. In the 
great institution of Goethe’s imagining in his “ Wilhelm Meister’s 
Wanderjahre,” where a complete religious education is taught to 
children, the first or Ethnic Religion is that the substance and 
spirit of which is to be sought for not in a supernatural revelation 
or in philosophy, but in the history of the world. “I observe,” 
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said Wilhelm, “ you have done the Israelites the honour to select 
their history as the groundwork of this delineation, or, rather, you 
have made it the leading object there.” It is not merely in the 
picturesque and intense personalities which the Hebrew people 
affords, that its attraction for George Eliot’s imagination has lain; 
it is partly at least because through Jewish persons and Jewish 
ideas, the teachings of this Ethnic Religion may be well expressed. 

To Deronda, the ideal of manhood in its fulness of power and 
of beauty, the ideally perfect lot is assigned. For others self- 
conquest had been an agony, the higher rule had been a hard 
discipline, the life of renunciation and of love had been one of 
strictly tested faithfulness, or of quietude after tempest, a repose 
tender yet stern. With Romola the quick heart-beats of per- 
sonal joy are for ever stilled, no triumphant ecstasy is henceforth 
possible for Armgart, Fedalma’s young delight has been slain and 
offered up a sacrifice to the fidelity of her soul. But “the very 
best of human possibilities” befalls Deronda, “the blending of a 
complete personal love in one current with a larger duty.” While 
his hands are striving to shape the future of a people he wears 
upon his breast the precious talisman of Mirah’s love. “The 
velvet canopy never covered a more goodly bride and bridegroom, 


‘to whom their people might more wisely wish offspring; more 


truthful lips never touched the sacramental marriage-wine; the 
marriage blessing never gathered stronger promise of fulfilment 
than in the integrity of their mutual pledge.” Over against 
Gwendolen, the petted child, with her double nature, her layers of 
selfishness stifling the stray seeds of possible good, her iridescent 
moods, her contending passion and fear of contrite pain, her high 
spirit and her sudden fits of spiritual dread, her lack of all 
religious emotion, and of that piety which consists in tender, 
clinging affection to home and childhood, and the objects conse- 
crated by our dead past; over against Gwendolen is set Mirah, 
beautiful in the singleness and purity of her soul. The clever 
critics have found Mirah as uninteresting as they have found 
Deronda unreal. Sheisindeed not a Mary Stuart, nor a Phraxanor, 
and is no more interesting than some delicate ivory-tinted blossom. 
The intensest pleasure he had received in life, declared the dying 
Keats, was in watching the growth of flowers: but Keats was a 
poet. A perfect, harmonious, still, yet richly tinted life, like the 
life of flowers, is that of Mirah; whatever dead substance comes - 
in her way is either rejected or forced to take some beautiful 
living form ;* “she had grown up in her simplicity and truthful- 
ness like a little flower-seed that absorbs the chance confusion 
of its surroundings into its own definite mould of beauty.” From 


* Ruskin’s Ethics of the Dust, p. 85, from which I here appropriate a fow expres- 
jons. 
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her force of heart, from an unconquerable purity of vital power— 
the crystal virtue, as Mr. Ruskin has named it-—follows the result 
that her whole being possesses a flawless unity, and exquisite’ 
symmetry, every atom being bright with coherent energy. In 
the Psyche-mould of Mirah’s frame “there rested a fervid quality 
of emotion sometimes rashly supposed to require the bulk of a 
Clecpatra; her impressions had the thoroughness and tenacity 
that give to the first selection of passionate feeling the character 
of a life-long faithfulness.” Then, too, sorrow had been a familiar 
guest with her, and in Daniel’s love there lay the joy of a blessed 
protectiveness. It is something less than this that Mirah was an 
artist witnessed to by the appalling Klesmer, who had reduced to 
despair Gwendolen’s amateurishness, and that in all practical 
inatters she manifests an unerring good sense. Thereis perpetual 
music in the life of him who can feel the beating of a heart so 
fervid and so gentle, who can bow tenderly over so dear a head. 

Contrasted with Deronda, who is the sympathetic nature in its 
purest and highest energy, stands Grandcourt, who is the absolute 
of egoism. His life is the dull, low life of some monstrous reptile, 
coloured like the slime or dust in which he lies, seemingly torpid 
and indifferent to all outside himself, yet at watch with blinking eyes 
for every slightest motion of the one thing which interests him,— 
his prey; and owning adeadly power of spring and cruel constriction 
such as the boa can display. But there is nothing of the romantic 
villain in his appearance; he is only an English gentleman, with 
faultless manners when he did not intend them to be insolent, long 
narrow grey eyes, an extensive baldness surrounded by a fringe of 
reddish blond hair, a slight perpendicular whisker, a toneless aris- 
tocratic drawl, certain ugly secrets in the past, a strong dislike to 
brutes who. use the wrong soap or have ill-formed nails, a wide 
susceptibility to boredom, and a resolve to tolerate no damned 
nonsense in a wife. Let the waves wash him down to keep com- 
pany with things of the monstrous world, and become a third with 
the ground-shark and the poulpe. 

Of Gwendolen and her spiritual history, although it occupies 
the principal space in George Eliot’s novel, little has here been 
said, because this portion of the story seems to have been ac- 
quiesced in with something like common consent by the majority 
of readers. Men reap what has been sown, but there are many 
sowers of good and of evil in the field of the world, and it may 
happen that we enter into the labour not always of the sowers of 
tares, but sometimes also into that of the sowers of good seed.* 
And so it happens with Gwendolen. The new soul born within 
her through remorse and. that penitential sorrow from which she 


* Something to this effect George Eliot has somewhere written—in 4 Middlemarch,” 
I believe—bui I am unable to light upon the passage. 
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had not long since so deliberately guarded herself, is sustained in 
its clinging infantile weakness by hands of another which are 
tender and strong. A living man, who is to her the best, the 
most real, the most worshipful of all things known, becomes her 
external conscience, while her inner conscience is still able to do 
no more than open wondering eyes, half-dazzled by the light, 
after its long, dark, and withering imprisonment in the airless cell 
of egoism. Gwendolen, with her girlish inexperience, and her 
slight girlish love of sway, would not be sacrificed to creatures 
worth less than herself, but would play the game of life with 
exceptional cleverness, and so conquer circumstance. It is well 
that the gambling at life, where her gain must be another's loss, 
goes against her. ` She had thought to conquer circumstance, and 
good and.evil join to defeat her; Deronda, “like an awful-browed 
angel,” fixes upon her his gaze of condemnation, and Grandcourt 
benumbs her in his icy constringency of will. But Gwendolen 
has a fulness of nature which removes her far from the Rosamund 
Viney type of womanhood; she is not “ one of the narrow-brained 
women who through life regard all their selfish demands as rights, 
and every claim upon themselves as an injury.” It is possible for 
her before she loves goodness for its own sake to love goodness in 
ahuman form. This is well, though still she remains to herself 
the céntre of the world, and Deronda exists not for his own sake, 
not for others, not for the world, but only for her. At last the crisis 
‘arrives; “she feels the pressure of a vast mysterious movement,” 
she is being dislodged “from her supremacy in her own world, and 
is getting a sense that her horizon was but a dipping onward of 
an existence with which her own was revolving.” Where is her 
poise of crude egoism, where the fierceness of maidenhood which’ 
had flamed forth against Rex? It is a moment of supreme 
revelation of the heart, in which shame and reserve shrivel in the 
“white flame of life. The fountains of the great deep are broken 
up: “Gwendolen looked before her with dilated eyes, as at some- 
thing lying in front of her, till she stretched her arms out straight, . 
and cried with a smothered voice, ‘I said I should be forsaken. 
I have been a cruel woman. And I am forsaken.’” But forsaken 
she is not. Draw the veil over the rest, for a gaze profanes what 
is sacred between the soul of a renunciant and a redeemer. 
“Daniel Deronda” closes in the presence of death; “ Middle- 
march” with promises of happy living; yet “Middlemarch ” 
leaves the heart as though in the greyness of a sweet August 
twilight, when we accept the subdued colours, and the dearness 
of the tranquil hour. Death, as we witness it in the concluding 
chapter of “Daniel Deronda,” is solemn and beautiful as a sunset, 
but we see the stars come forth, and are aware that the world.is 
revolving into a nobler dawn. EDWARD DOWDEN. 
202 
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ENRIETTA MARIA, Queen of Charles I., was the daughter 
of Henry of Navarre and Marie de Medicis. She inherited 
qualities of mind and temperament from both parents. Her 
courage, energy, promptitude, we may trace to the victor of Ivry, 
though the masculine strength of Henry was in her dashed with 
feminine vehemence; and there are passages in her history, inter- 
` preted on principles of poetry and Platonism by Miss Strickland, | 
viewed more prosaically by Hallam, which recall the passion 
and impulsiveness of the lover of the fair Gabrielle. From her 
Medicean mother she had an organization exquisitely sensitive to 
beauty in painting, a capacity of attaining consummate excellence 
in music, and an intense fervour of devotion to the Roman Catholic 
Church. She'was born in Paris in 1609, a few months before her 
father was murdered by Ravaillac. Her mother committed her 
religious training to a Carmelite nun of the highest enthusiasm. 
In her sixteenth year she was married to Charles. The mar- 
riage articles provided that she and her retinue should practise 
the ordinances of their religion with fitting dignity, and that 
her children should be educated by her until their thirteenth 
year. There appears to have been a kind of understanding 
between the Courts of London and of Paris that this last 
engagement was a mere form. The French Court played fast: 
and loose with the Vatican, the English negotiators with the 
Parliament and people of England. Marie de Medicis, however, 
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Yooked on the stipulation as a reality, and the success of Henrietta 
Maria in giving it effect cost her children the crown of these 
realms. When she left France for England, she received a letter 
from her mother, enjoining her with the utmost solemnity to act 
in her new sphere as the missionary and protectress of Catholicism. 
“The descendant of St. Louis,” she.was exhorted to strive, like 
him, “for the good of the faith and the exaltation of the Church,” 
and to follow his example in being faithful unto death “among 
the infidels.” 

The King met her at Dover. At the moment of his arrival she 
avas at breakfast, but rose from table, ran down a pair of stairs, 
and on seeing him offered to kneel and kiss his hand. He 
“wrapped her up in his arms with many kisses.” She had got 
ready a little French speech. “Sire, je suis venue en ce pays de 
votre Majesté pour étre commandée de vous”—here she broke 
<lown and burst into tears, but Charles came to her relief with 
more kisses and tender protestations. She was tiny in person, 
with features of large form but delicately shaped, brown hair, 
dark eyes now touchingly soft, now sparkling like stars, air 
spirituelle, complexion “perfectly beautiful,” and something in her 
face which “made all the world love her.” Not an unpleasant 
thing for a bridegroom to “wrap her up in his arms with many 
kisses |” 

Presently they started for Canterbury. On Barham Downs a 
pavilion was erected and a banquet prepared. The King, who 
had winning ways with those he loved, was tenderly gallant, 
carving with his own royal hand for Henrietta,‘and serving her 
both with pheasant and venison. Under the June sky, in the 
bracing air of the upland near the sea, her spirits rose, and her 
joyful sympathy with the men and manners of her new home 
passed all bounds. Father Sancy, her confessor, comes sidling up 
to her elbow, and whispers that it is the vigil of St. John the 
Baptist, when no good Catholic would give scandal by eating 
flesh. Henrietta sticks to the savoury meat, and lets the austere 
shaveling sidle back again. Her English subjects, watching these 
symptoms with eager Protestant eyes, are in ecstasies of delight. 
“Can your Majesty,” ventures one bold inquirer to ask, “tolerate 
a Huguenot?” “Why not?” answers Henrietta; “was not my 
father one?” They entered London by the river, where hundreds 
of glittering barges, with streamers flying, joined the royal pro- 
cession. 

This brilliant dawn of married life was soon overcast, nor did 
the gay ecclesiastical contumacies of Barham Downs herald the 
emancipation of the Queen from the rule of Father Sancy. On 
the first day of her holding Court at Whitehall, she showed that 
her eyes could flash the dark lightnings of anger, as well as 
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beam with the piquant sweetness of coy surrender. Finding a 
room inconveniently hot and crowded, she cleared it “with one 
scowl.” Charles soon became aware that she was to be Catholic 
first and English second. Neither her pride as a wife nor her 
ambition as a Queen could prevail with her to take part in the 
coronation. Not even from .a latticed box in the Abbey would 
she witness the ceremony, or countenance the schismatic Church 
of England. On no point could Charles be more keenly sensitive; 
but Henrietta was inexorable. She atoned to Father Sancy for 
the freakish peccadilloes of Barham Downs by ostentatious and 
abject submission to her spiritual advisers. While the latter rode 
in a carriage, she trudged through the mud on foot in penitential 
pilgrimage; and Charles always believed, nor has the statement, 
though denied by Henrietta and mythically coloured by her 
enemies, been ever conclusively disproved, that she once went to 
Tyburn and paid reverent homage to those questionable martyrs” 
who had died for the Gunpowder Plot. 

These things soon made her unpopular in England, but her 
conduct is not surprising. She must have felt, on establishing 
herself in London, that something very like a fraud had been 
practised upon her. Her marriage articles conceded all that was 
required for the free and stately practice of her religion, and both. 
King James and King Charles had made large promises as to the 
toleration of Catholics in general. She found herself in the midst 
of a nation fanatically Protestant, convinced that the toleration 
of Popery was a heinous sin, and shuddering at the “idolatry of 
the mass.” The strongest instincts of her nature, devotion to her 
Church, pride in her father and in France, sense of what was due 
to her as a wife who had given her hand under special conditions, 
and compassion for the persecuted Catholics of England, combined 
to make her shake the torch of her faith in the faces of her English 
subjects. ` 

Not the less is it true that a more prudent woman might have 
done more for the English Catholics than was done by the im- 
pulsive and vehement Henrietta. She took the part of her priests 
and her French attendants with blind and passionate fervour. 
„Poor Charles had a dreadful time of it between her priests, her 
women, and her own poutings and petulancies. There were 
upwards of four hundred foreigners in her train, mostly priests 
and women, and they seem to have addressed themselves, with 
the ingenuity of experts, to the task of making mischief between 
husband and wife. He complained that when he “had anything 
to say” to Henrietta, he “must manage her servants first.” At 
last he plucked up courage to order the whole crew to Somerset 
House, as a preliminary step to their quitting England. The 
scene which followed was tragi-comical in a high degree: women 
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howling, men gesticulatin g and vociferating, the Queen, led 
away by Charles from the immediate scene of conflict, breaking 
windows in frenzied attempts to express sympathy with her de- 
parting household. He remained master, and soon followed up his 
triumph by giving the emphatic order to Buckingham to drive the 
French out of England, “like so many wild beasts.” A body of 
yeomen had to be called in before the foreigners would budge. 
At sight of the armed, men they yielded, and proceeded to the 
place of embarkation. f 
These summary proceedings with persons for whose attendance 
on the Queen in England provision had been made in the marriage 
treaty were viewed with more interest than satisfaction in the Court 
of France. Charles forwarded to bis confidential agent in Paris a 
` letter on the subject, to be submitted to the mother of Henrietta 
Maria. He details with naive simplicity the petulancies of his girl- 
wife, his tenderness for whom is all the while unmistakable. On one 
occasion, when certain lands had been assigned her, she resolved 
_to have her own servants put into their management, and “ one 
night,” writes Charles, “when I was in bed, she put a paper into 
my hand” with the names of those whom she intended to be thus 
favoured. He told her that her French attendants could not serve 
_ her as proposed. Sharp words ensued, and at last “she bad me 
plainly take my lands to myself;” if she could not put her servants 
into the places, she would rather have cash down. “I bad her 
then remember to whom she spake, and told her that she ought 
not to use me so. Then she fell into a passionate discourse, how - 
she was miserable,” &c. &c. She refused even to hear hin, crying 
out that she was not “of that base quality to be used so ill.” He 
conquered, so at least he says—“I made her both hear me and 
end that discourse.” He does not describe the means used. 

The Queen-mother sent over Marshal Bassompierre to see 
whether the course of this true love could not be got to run 
a littie more smoothly. The Marshal, a judicious, long-winded 
gentleman, was experienced in love troubles. He had once, 
poor soul, “burned more than six thousand love-letters, with 
which different ladies had from time to time been so good as 
to honour him.” He discharged his delicate task in London with 
fair success. Firmly defending the Queen. when he believed her to 
have been misrepresented, and stoutly maintaining, for one thing, 
that the offensive pilgrimage to the shrine of the Gunpowder Plot 
martyrs was a legend founded on an innocent evening walk, taken 
after a day spent in religious exercises, he saw that she had been 
a good deal in the wrong, and that Charles was, on the whole, an 
affectionate husband. Bassompierre returned to France to tell 
Marie de Medicis that there was not a little to be said in favour 
of the dismissal of the French retinue, and that Henrietta had 
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been wayward. He took Father Sancy back with him to Paris, — 
an excellent riddance. 

In the absence of the Frenchwomen, and with a sensible man 
installed as confessor in the place of Sancy, Henrietta learned to 
- love her husband, and to exchange the fitful humours of married 
girlhood for the deeper joys of the attached wife. The death of 
Buckingham, in 1628, secured her the empire of Charles’s heart, 
and she was henceforward dearer to him than all the world. Itisa 
noteworthy circumstance that Bossuet imputes to her influence the 
abandonment of the Huguenots, after the death of Buckingham, by 
the English Court. The great Duke, whose fundamental objects 
were success and popularity, may have been bent upon recon- 
ciling King and Parliament, and making himself the best-loved 
man in the kingdom, by strenuously adopting the cause of French 
Protestantism, and of Continental Protestantism in general. The 
strife between him and Henrietta had waxed so violent that 
he told her queens had lost their heads in England. Mere girl 
as she was, with none to help her but priests and women, . 
Henrietta) must have possessed unlimited courage to provoke 
the hostility of Buckingham. Possibly, indeed, she hardly knew 
what she was doing. Homer and Mr. Ruskin pronounce a fly 
the bravest of living creatures. But I think the courage of 
Henrietta was of steadier temper. Having never quailed before 
Buckingham, and having arrived at an understanding with 
Laud, she won and maintained ascendency over the weak and 
uxorious Charles. He wrote tc-zer mother that the only dispute 
between him and Heyrietta now was which should “vanquish the 
other by affection, each deeming the victory is gained when the 
wishes of the other are discerned and followed.” 

At length, when she had been married five years, on the edge 
of summer, 1630—-May 29—she had a son that lived. Dr. Laud 
christened the little one Charles. Henrietta was immensely © 
delighted with him, writing to a French friend that he was a 
big, ugly fellow, and looked wiser than his mother. For the 
next ten years she was the happiest of women. In her nursery 
with her boys and girls, or filling the galleries of Whitehall 
with her incomparable voice while she sang to the child in 
her arms, she had all the felicity, as she herself told Madame 
de Motteville, which she could possess as Queen, as mother, and 
as wife. Not forgetting her mission ag protectress of the English 
Catholics, zealously shielding recusants, and securing for her co- 
religionists the services of three successive nuncios of the Holy 
See, she nevertheless took at this time comparatively small 
interest in politics. In the Court circle she was eminently 
popular, and she had already at least one personal adherent—her 
page Harry Jermyn—who was prepared to go through fire and 
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water in her service. Letters of the time speak of her as “nimble 
and quick, black-eyed, brown-haired, and a brave lady.” Her 
eyes were celebrated by Waller :— 
“ Snch radiant eyes, 

Such lovely motion, and such sharp replies!” 
“Her wit is attested by De Motteville, “infiniment de Tesprit.” 
She was fond of gardening, and imported fruit-trees from France. 
Better still, there was her pet colony to be looked after; Maryland, 
as Charles fondly called it; whither 1,500 “homeless children,” 
the gleaning of London streets in that pious time, had been sent. 
Dances, masques, and revels sped the rosy hours, 

Under these circumstances, her Majesty would probably have 
smiled in magnanimous good-nature, qualified by contempt, at the 
disrespectful language applied to Queens who patronized plays 
and dances, by Mr. Wiliam Prynne, if Dr. Laud had not seen fit to 
make an example of that noticeable person. William Prynne is as 
characteristic a figure of the Puritan revolution of the seventeenth 
century as Jean Paul Marat of the Jacobin revolution of the 
eighteenth, though the balance of superiority, in respect both of 
solid ability and moral healthfulness, is greatly in favour of 
Prynne. It will be worth our while to take a careful look at him. 

He had received a good education at the Bath Grammar 
School and Oriel College, Oxford, had become an “utter bar- 
rister” of Lincoln’s Inn, and had begun, about 1630, to publish 
writings of a vehemently Puritan character. In 1633 appeared 
his “ Histrio-Mastix, the Players’ Scourge.” Its title-page is so 
vivid a bit, not so much of the history of the seventeenth 
century as of the seventeenth century itself, that I shall quote it 
verbatim et literatim, suppressing only an imposing array of sentences 
from Cyprian, Lactantius, Chrysostom, and Augustine} printed as 
mottoes :— 


“ Flistrio-Mastix, the Players Scourge, or Actors Trageedie, Divided 
into two parts. Wherein it is largely evidenced, by divers Arguments, by 
the concurring Authorities and Resolutions of sundry texts of Scripture ; 
of the whole Primitive Church, both under the Law and Gospell; of 55 
Synodes and Coundels; of 71 Fathers and Christian Writers, before the 
yeare of our Lord 1200; of above 150 foraigne and domestique Protestant 
and Popish Authors, since; of 40 Heathen Philosophers, Historians, Poets; 
of many Heathen, many Christian Nations, Republiques, Emperors, Princes, 
Magistrates; of sundry Apostolicall, Canonicall, Imperiall Constitutions ; and 
of our owne English Statutes, Magistrates, Universities, Writers, Preachers, 
That popular Stage-playes (the very Pompes of the Divell which we 
renounce in Baptisme, if we beleeve the Fathers) are sinfull, heathenish, 
lewde, ungodly Spectacles, and most pernicious Corruptions; condemned 
in all ages, as intolerable Mischiefes to Churches, to Republickes, to the 
manners, mindes, and soules of men. And that the Profession of Play- 
poets, of Stage players ; together with the penning, acting, and frequenting 
of Stage-playes, are unlawfull, infamous and misbeseeming Christians. All 
pretences to the contrary are here likewise fully answered; and the unlaw- 
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fulness of acting, of beholding Academical Enterludes, briefly discussed ; 
besides sundry other particulars concerning Dancing, Dicing, Health- 
drinking, &c., of which the Table will informe you. By William Prynne, 
an Utter-Barrister of Lincolnes Inne.” 


(Then follow the mottoes.) 


“ London. 
“Printed by E. A. and W. I. for Michael Sparke, and are to be sold at the 
Blue Bible, in Greene Arbour, in little Old Bayly. 1633.” 


The promises, or threats, of this title-page, are conscientiously 
fulfilled in the book. There are a thousand pages closely printed, 
and the margins are crowded to the very edge with illustrative 
extracts, generally in Latin. The labour of collecting the enormous 
mass of materials must have been stupendous. Prynne was a rigid 
Anglican of the Edward VI. type, austerely zealous for the 
purification of the Church from Popery, Arminianism, Ritualism, 
and of the land from vice; An intense fervour, gloomy but sincere, 
pervades his book, a. genuine passion to sweep wickedness into 
the kennels, and do scavenger work for God. The gloom of 
Puritanism lies in deep shadow on the thousand pages. Men are 
to have “the day of death and judgment always fixed in their. 
most serious meditations.” Dancing, unless it were “grave, 
single, chaste, and sober measures, men with men ”—in short, the 
kind of dancing approved of by Mr. Spurgeon, and’ delectably 
illustrated in a wood-cut by Punch—was not for a world hanging 
between heaven and hell. “Not dancers” go to heaven, “ but 
mourners: not laughers, but weepers; whose tune is. Lachryme, 
whose music sighs for sin; who know no other cinquapace but 
this to heaven, to go mourning all the day long for their iniquities ; 
- to mourn in secret like doves, to chatter like cranes for their own 
and others’ sins. Fasting, prayers, mourning, teares, tribulations, 
martyrdom, were the only rounds that led all the saints to heaven.” 
The very soul of Puritanism is in these words. 

It was in connection with dancing that Prynne laid himself 
open to the attack of Laud. Prynne expresses himself as horror- 
struck at the idea of “Queenes themselves and the very greatest 
persons” dancing. That Henrietta, brilliant and spirited, instinct 
with light and fire, should be a beautiful dancér, was no palliation 
of her offence in the eyes of Prynne. “Regina saltat,” he — 
quotes from Theophylact, “et quanto pulchrius ‘saltavit, tanto 
pejus, turpe enim est Regine aliquid indecorum dextre facere.” 
This is insolent; but one cannot help feeling some surprise at 
finding Henrietta Maria libelled in the Latin of Theophylact; and 
Ihave not been able to detect in Prynne—my search has not 
extended over every one of the thousand pages, but it has em- 
braced every passage I could think of as likely to afford an opening 
for the assault-—-anything more directly aimed at the Queen than 
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these words. I am persuaded that it was something else besides 
the liberties taken with her Majesty that infuriated Laud against 
the book. It burns with fierce hostility to the Arminianism and 
Ritualism which the Archbishop was introducing into the Church. 
There is a scornful reference to “our late crouching and ducking 
unto new-erected altars’’—~a shaft that must have gone straight to 
Laud’s heart. The Puritans, whose name was used by Laud as 
the true contradictory of orthodox, are praised to the skies; 
declared to be “ the holiest, meekest, and most zealous Christians,” 
who are hated and reviled only “for their goodness.” These 
were, I fancy, Prynne’s true offences, and his disrespect to the 
Queen was but seized upon by Land as the handiest weapon 
herewith to smite him. 
rynne’s punishment was inhumanly severe, and whether he 
erved his treatment or did not, it was a transcendent blunder 
jaké a martyr of him. His passion for moral reform, his fierce 
er on account of Laud’s patronage of Anglo-Catholies and 
cution of Puritans, were regarded with sympathy too deep 
ords by an immense multitude of Englishmen. One of those, 
as vividly alive to the injustice of Prynne’s mutilation and 
onment, was Oliver Cromwell. This is no mere inference 
our general knowledge of Cromwell. He was one of those 
cok a most active part in subsequently redressing the wrongs 
nne; and we have it on the evidence of his own words to 
liament which met in September, 1656, that his concep- 
the Puritan cause, in some of its essential elements, was 
with that of Prynne. There were “a company of poor 
told the members, who were “ ready to spend their 
er than give in to that “compliance”-with Popery 
een promoted by “the Bishop of Canterbury;” and in 
pony with the spirit and procedure of Prynne in 
” he threw together “Popery and the profane 
a of this nation,” as having the “badge and 
untenancing profaneness, dikode and wickedness 
is expressions about the contumely heaped on 
literally recall those of Prynne. “In my con- 
e Protector, “it was a shame to be a Christian, 
een, sixteen, or seventeen years, in this nation! 
it was a reproach to a man; and the badge of 
ut upon it.” 

lism of Prynne, however, was not in all points the 
f Cromwell. It was more of a formula, less of an 
but this circumstance does not preclude its represent- 
wider phase of Puritanism than that of the great 
Prynne was a lawyer, a learned lawyer, a legal and 
al antiquarian; and he inexorably conformed his Puritanism 
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to the precedents and traditions of English history. Never devi- 
ating from his sturdy loyalty to the Crown, he opposed a King 
who was innovating on the English constitution and a Primate 
who was innovating on the English Reformation ; but when the 
monarchy was in danger, when Parliament was invaded by the 
sword, Prynne faced round, amid peril and obloquy, and defied 
the victorious army. A Church not only Protestant but treating 
the Pope as Antichrist, Calvinistic in theology, and subject to the 
Estates of the Realm; a common law, and law of Parliament, 
which King and subject alike should obey a House of Com- 
mons holding the money-bag; a sovereign of the blood-royal: 
such was Prynne’s formula. Be it a narrow formula, or be it a 
broad, he maintained it invincibly. As the Revolution diverge 
from its iron line on this hand and on that, he doggedly ke 
the path, and was loud in his remonstrances and’ protests. 
sarcastic home-thrusts were directed as much against a Presby 
or an Independent congregation claiming divine right, as aga’ 
Bishops testing on apostolical succession. On all occasions, 
alarmed by heterodoxies and ‘backslidings, he was ready wit 
“important questions,” sixteen or so, wherewith to perplex 
vators, and to detect the “spawn of Romish Frogs, Jesuits, 
Franciscan Friars.” Harder head, set on more inflexible 
bone, than William Prynne’s, was never seen in England. H 
fronted Cromwell as boldly as he had confronted Charles 
defended Dr. Hewit when Oliver singled out him and one 
others to die for insurrectionary Royalism. It required a tho 
brave man to do that. He of course agitated for the rec 
dynasty, and there was no inconsistency in his accepti 
Restoration the office of Keeper of the Records of 
Miss Strickland says that in the last period of his life 
remark that King Charles ought to have taken off 
he took off his ears. The words may have been spo 
in jest, but more probably they were the inventio 
whose ideas of the actors in the Puritan Revoluti 
fused and superficial as Miss Strickland’s own. 
nothing; he was from first to last a constitutio 
Puritan, holding that it might be right to mal 
King, but only in his own name, in order to sa 
councillors, and to enlighten him 'as to his own tr 
those of the country. 

In all this Prynne represented an immense multitu 
men. The fixed ideas which could not be eradicated fr 
could not be dislodged from the heart of the English 
Charles II. was placed by acclamation on a throne w 
well had not dared to ascend. It is hard to say whet 
and detestation of Popery on the one hand, or love of leg 
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' Royalty on the other, was the stronger instinct of the English 
nation. When the two came into direct collision, the concession 
made by the one to the other was the least that the circumstances 
rendered possible. In their fear of Popery the nation resisted the 
Crown, and by a great majority approved of such constraint 
being Jaid upon the sovereign as seemed indispensable to secure 
the Protestantism of England ; but they did not sanction his death, 
or assent to a change of dynasty. Prynne’s inflexible legalism 
proved more characteristically English than the sublime aspiration 
of Milton; and the energy, capacity, and patriotism of Cromwell 
were not such words to conjure with as the name of Stuart. 
This fact is eminently instructive. The Whig Revolution of 1688 
exhibited the forces of Protestantism and legalism again in con- 
flict, and ouce more the concession made by the one to the other 
was the least possible in the circumstances. A Popish monarch, 
rantic in his devotion to his Church, set about the re-establish- 
ent of Popery in England; he was expelled; but no further 
astic change was made than to substitute the Protestant 
neh for the Popish branch. A Protestant wears the Crown of 
e realms in the Stuart right; the Protectorate flitted like a 
meteoric splendour across the political firmament. 

ynne’s punishment greatly intensified the unpopularity of the 
nu. She was, however, more interested in her children than in 
ics, and might well feel that, so long as her influence shielded 
sh delinquents from persecution, and Papal envoys looked after 
faithful in England, and Dr. Laud was considered a not unfit 
son to be offered a Cardinals hat, her best course was to let 
vell alone. We have an account of her views on these matters 
from her own lips, reported to us by Madame de Motteville. 
There was no motive to induce Henrietta Maria to give, in 1645. 
or 1646, a false account of what had seemed to her to be the 
position of ecclesiastical affairs in England during the period 
when Laud was dominant; and her hopes will serve as a measure, 
practically useful, of the natural and reasonable fears of the 
Puritans. She\informed De Motteville that James I., in defend- 
ing the Reformed religion against Cardinal Du Perron, had 
“conceived a love for the truth” and a desire to escape from 
error. Thenceforward he wished to reconcile the two religions, 
but he died before executing “ce louable dessein.” James’s con- 
version by Du Perron may be absurdly mythical, as well as the 
additional statement of the Queen that Charles, at the time when 
he ascended the throne, was of pretty much the same way of 
thinking as his converted father ; but it is an interesting historical 
item that Henrietta Maria, on coming to England, believed the 
Protestantism of the Stuarts to be a thing of surface and of show, 
their Popery to be honest and fundamental. Land, she told 
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Madame de Motteville, was at heart “trés bon Catholique.” 
If this was the estimate of the Protestantism of Charles and of 
Laud formed by Henrietta Maria, its endorsement by the Puritans 
cannot be called unreasonable. They feared what she hoped; 
and she hoped that Charles and Laud would carry into effect 
_the “praiseworthy design” of James to reconcile the Church of 
England to the Church of Rome. 

If her Majesty, between 1630 and 1640, was shy of showing 
her hand, she had ample reason to be satisfied that things were 
progressing favourably for her Church. The Jesuits sapped the 
Protestantism of the aristocracy. High functionaries, treasurers, 
secretaries of state, Weston, Windebank, many others, were known 
to be Papists. Puritanism was proscribed. The laws against 
Catholics were rendered, to a great extent, a dead letter. 
Strafford secured toleration for Papists in Ireland. Had Henrietta 
been a woman of consummate sagacity and discernment, s 
‘might have seen that, under the smooth surface of Engl 
society, there slumbered forces capable of throwing Laud 4 
his system into the air, and might have made it her g 
object to procure toleration for Puritan and Papist ane, bu 
judged by appearances, and was deceived. 

She was suddenly startled from her complacent dei. 
reveal the stupendous strength of Protestant feeling in Eng 
and the inability of Laud to restrain it; one thing had 
necessary, and but one—the meeting of Parliament. ` No 
in the list of their grievances, not the renewal and extensio 
the monopolies, not ship-money, not the violations of the Peti 
of Right, not the suspension of Parliaments for eleven year™ 
agitated the Commons of 1640 so intensely as the anti-Protestantism 
of Laud and the connivance of the Court at the infraction of the 
laws against Popish recusants. It was entirely honourable to 
Henrietta Maria that she should exert herself to shield her co- 
religionists from the fury of the great body of their countrymen. 
Hallam says of the English Catholics that they are “by no means 
naturally less attached to their country and its liberties than other 
Englishmen,” but that the patriotism of the seventeenth century, 
which poured warmth and radiance on the Protestant, “was to + 
them as-a devouring fire.” It was part of the religion of the 
Puritans to treat Popery as fire treats stubble. The Papists were 
driven into the camp of the Stuarts by those imperious instincts 
which urge men to fight for freedom, property, honour, life. 
Henrietta felt herself to be their protectress against overwhelming 
odds. She had never pretended to put her duty to her adopted 
country in competition with her duty to her Church. She now ex- 
erted herself with a valour that outran discretion, and an impetuous 
energy. that overshot the mark. She intrigued with foreign Powers. 
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She canvassed the Patriots, winning over recruits like Digby, who, 
whatever their’ insignificance in respect of political capacity or 
personal character, were at least faithful to her. The gentlemen 
of her retinue, Harry Jermyn first of all, ardently adopted her 
cause, and a conclave of thorough-going Queen’s-men held meet- 
ings with her in the palace, at which the most desperate and. 
daring schemes were discussed. i 
While Strafford’s life hung in the balance, no day, Henrietta 
Maria told, Madame de Motteville, passed without her having an 
interview with “the most wicked” of his enemies to plead on his 
behalf. They were brought, she said, by the back-stairs into the 
room. of one of her ladies, who was absent in the country. Alone, 
with a torch in her hand, she met them every night, and offered 
them anything they liked to ask, but in vain. The fine stage 
effect—“ seule, avec un flambeau à la main”—befits an interview 
with such hare-brained people as Digby and Goring, but we must 
be on our guard against supposing that any of the leading men 
came to talk with the Queen under such circumstances about the 
death of Strafford. In point of fact, it was not by negotiation 
with Hampden or Pym that Henrietta hoped, or seriously wished, 
“~~ to save Strafford. The sole possible basis of an agreement between 
“the Court and the Parliamentary majority respecting the life of 
the Earl was the boné fide adoption by Charles of a Patriot policy. 
But į this would have implied abandonment of the Catholics, and 





have flariad at midnight meetings of Henrietta Maria and other 
conspirato\s in the Army Plot of the spring of 1641, for the 
déliverance\of Strafford. To have torn him from the Parliament, 
and set him\ at the head of an irresistible military force, would 
indeed have \secured her objects; and to this end she intrigued 
with Digby, \Goring, Wilmot, and others. Charles was privy 
to their schernes, but may have held it wise to refrain from 
appearing in person at their midnight consultations. It is no 
disgrace to Henrietta Maria that the Catholics interested her 
supremely ; but if her fundamental aim was to secure ascendency, 
or even toleyation, for the Catholics, she was naturally forced 
upon darker’ projects than could have been mentioned to the 
Parliamentary leaders. The credit which she takes in her 
narrative to De Motteville for zeal on behalf of Strafford is 
certainly not her due. It is nearer the truth to say that his blood 
is on her hands. Had she urged Charles to exert his prerogative, 
he would have refused to sign Strafford’s death-warrant; but in 
that case, the indignation of the Commons against the Queen 
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would have known no bounds, and her participation in the Army 
Plot would, with other charges, have formed the basis of her 
impeachment for high treason. Charles always said afterwards 
that the sin which turned God against him had been committed 
to save the Queen, and it has generally been believed that he 
referred to his consent.to the death of Strafford. If this is correct, 
a strong additional argument is furnished for believing that the 
interviews which she describes to De Motteville as having been 
held with “les plus méchans” of the Earl’s enemies, were held 
really with “les plus méchans” of his friends, those, to wit, who 
were prepared to have recourse to any expedients, however 
desperate, for lus rescue. . 

The Army Plot has been but slightly referred to by modern 
English historians, but it had a most important influence on the 
course of events. It was part of a vast network of schemes and 
conspiracies, by which the Queen, and with more of reserve and 
caution the King, hoped to overawe or to get rid of the detested 
Parliament. So early as February, 1641, Henrietta bad publicly 
boasted that a truce had been concluded between France and 
Spain, in order that they might combine their forces, and advance 
to the succour of the menaced Catholics of England. The English 
army that had been levied in the preceding summer to fight 
Scots had not yet been disbanded, and its inglorious caree 
scanty pay, both of which it was easy for emissaries of the 


dreading a forcible dissolution, dreading massacres. and frepe- 
titions of the Gunpowder Plot. At one time the Commo 


than in that of the solid Commons of England. Yt was in the 
trepidation inspired by the tampering of the Court fwith the army 
that the Houses insisted not only on the death of Strafford but 
on the assent by Charles to the Bill forbidding /the dissolution 
of Parliament except with its own consent. To modern writers, 
not nicely observant of the dates of events, and the relations of 
parties at successive stages of the revolution, thig Bill seems an 
outrageous encroachment upon the rights of the Crown; but it 
was approved of by the constitutional Royalists Colepepper, 
Falkland, and Clarendon. This demonstrates that\it was not 
thought an extreme step. All sensible men in the House of 
Commons felt that it was necessary to provide against the forcible 
undoing of all that had been done by putting it beyond the power 
of Charles to treat the Long Parliament as he had treated the Short. 
The privilege of Parliament alone defended the Patriots from his 
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vengeance, After every dissolution in his reign he had severely 
punished those who had opposed him in the House. “The King’s 
ready acquiescence in this Bill,” says Hallam, “far more dangerous 
than any of those at which he demurred, can ‘only be ascribed to 
his own shame and the Queen’s constérnation at the discovery of 
the late plot.” Henrietta, in her feminine veliemence, had omitted 
to count the cost of failure, and the difficulty of execution, in 
so ticklish a matter as getting rid of an English Parliament 
by an army plot. If you are to shoot a man through the head, 
and he is a very strong and very vigilant man, you had better 
be sure of your pistol and of your nerve. The weapon, in this 
instance, burst in the discharge. The fragments, so to speak, of 
the shattered piece, flew in all directions. Jermyn, Percy, Digby, 
Sucklyn, Davenant, Goring, and Wilmot took themselves out of 
the way. The King, who had been their accomplice, disavowed 
connection with them, and issued a proclamation commanding 
them “to render themselves within ten days.” The Queen had 
the unpleasant consciousness of having rendered herself liable to 
impeachment for high treason, and began to express the opinion 
that her health would greatly benefit by a sojourn on the Conti- 
ment. Some have gone the length of believing that, where 
Jermyn was, there her heart already was also, but Miss Strickland 
discountenances such scandal. 

The Parliamentary leaders were as anxious that her Majesty 
should stay at home as she was to go abroad. The men who had 
risked their lives in the plot were her personal friends and allies, 
and it was evident to Hampden and Pym that, if she went to 
France or Holland, those others would gather round her and 
begin organizing mischief. Accordingly they strongly resisted the 
proposal that she should quit England., On the 15th of July, 
1641, Pym brought up to the Lords, and next day Lord Bankes 
presented to the King in presence of both Houses, a series of 
reasons “to stay the Queen’s going into Holland.” They set 
forth that the doings of the Papists were exceedingly alarming 
to honourable members, and seemed to be connected with the 
departure of her Majesty. The Papists had been selling their 
lands, gathering “great quantities of gold,” and in many instances 
going abroad, as if to co-operate with disaffected persons who had 
previously taken flight. The Commons had heard that a great 
treasure in jewels, plate, and ready money, was packed to accom- 
pany the Queen. Her illness had been admitted by Sir Theodore 
Mayerne, the King’s own physician, to be connected with the mind 
rather than with the body. 

Henrietta saw good to comply with the request of the Houses, 
graciously affecting to be glad to remain. In August, however, 
though the Parliament strongly remonstrated against the trip, 
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Charles insisted upon going to Scotland. The Commons could not 
prevent his departure, but they appointed a Committee to follow 
him to Edinburgh, ostensibly to surround him with a dignity 
worthy of his station, really to watch his proceedings and to 
try to penetrate that new system of plots in which he was 
believed to be engaged. Hampden was in this Committee of 
observation, and it is to be noted that from the time of this 
, journey to Scotland, Hampden’s distrust of Charles, and Charles's 
resolution to crush Hampden, were alike fixed and immutable. 

It was during this visit of Charles to Scotland that the Irish 
Rebellion flared up like a frightful portent, clothing half the 
sky in blood-red fame: To what extent, and in what precise way 
and manner, it was connected with the projects of Henrietta Maria 
or Charles, will long furnish ground for speculation; but in order 
to realize its effect upon the Parliament, and upon the Protestant 
and Puritan people of England in general, we must take with us 
two facts which made life in the seventeenth century a very 
different thing from life in the nineteenth. aa 
, The first is the non-existence in those days of a free press. We 
are apt to think and speak of our daily newspapers with.careless 
contempt, half assenting to Mr. Ruskin’s description of them as 
“a thousand square miles of dirtily printed falsehood.” But the 
plain truth is that they have done us a service which it is not easy 
to over-estimate. The light of the gas-lamps in the streets of 
London is not so clear as that of a cloudless morning, but it 
suffices to spoil the game of the street brigand and footpad, and 

? to destroy the belief in ghosts; the information diffused by news- 
papers is often inaccurate, but it has saved us from the tyranny of 
rumours, the distracting influence of hallucinations begotten of 
suspicion and ignorance. , In the seventeenth century men lived 
in a perpetual twilight of surmise and conjecture, unable, in the 
dim atmosphere, to distinguish between facts and imaginations. 
Modern statistics have proved that the guesses of popular credulity 
and incredulity are, as a rule, absurdly wrong. The prevailing 
obscurity acted both upon the plotter and upon him who believed 
himself the victim aimed at in plots. In the former it fostered 
impracticable hopes, in the latter visionary fears. Popish fanatics 
attached wild expectations to projects as insane as the Gun- 
powder Plot; Protestants of ordinary sagacity were driven to 
their wits’ end by reports of imaginary fleets, to land imaginary 
armies on our shores, which, in concert with the native Catholics, 
were to cut the throats of all English Protestants. Our adult 
education by the daily press renders the existence of such hopes 
and fears in our day impossible; but in the seventeenth century 
all was guess-work, imagination, fitful hope, and vague alarm. 
Much of the alarm was doubtless more reasonable than it would 
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now be, but it was in part chimerical, and the line between the 
reasonable and the chimerical could not be drawn. Accurately 
described, the Irish Rebellion would have been alarming in Eng- 
land; announced by rumour, and exaggerated by phantasy, it was 
maddening. One month of the Times newspaper would have 
averted the Civil War. 

The other fact we have to take into consideration in forming an 
opinion on seventeenth century questions is the part then played 
by the Society of Jesus. Every one has learned from Macaulay 
that the “ quintessence of the Catholic spirit,” in that great reac- 
tionary movement which rolled back the flood of the Reformation 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, was concentrated in the 
Jesuits; but there is much in our common idea of a Jesuit fitted 
to obscure rather than elucidate the action of the great Society 
upon affairs in the seventeenth century. We think of the Jesuit 
as subtle, crafty, lying, a feline creature treading softly in the 
daik; but the main impression derived by me from acquaintance 
with Jesuitism as exhibited in the literature of the seventeenth 
century, is that of reckless courage and impetuous aggression. 
Jesuitism represents for us the prudential and casuistical element 
in Catholicism; in the seventeenth century it was an element of 
fire. The Jesuit might sometimes fall short in sagacity and in 
caution, in intrepidity never. The Jesuits were too pugnacious 
for the sober-minded leaders of the Church, and there was fre- 
quent uneasiness in the relations between the Society and Rome. 
Like a standing army, enlisted to do the fighting against Pro- 
testants, they were always eager for the fray. The subtlety 
attributed to the order is not incompatible with audacity. Balzac 
says that all the passions are Jesuitic, meaning, I suppose, that: 
they go direct to their object, regardless of means, trampling 
down truthfulness, honour, and modesty as well as fear. Even 
in the practice of lying and dissimulation, the Jesuits displayed 
an impassioned ardour which took them out of the category of 
common liars, The Jesuit who, for the sake of his Church, took 
his life in his hand and lectured as Professor in a Swedish Uni- 
versity, or preached to a trembling flock in a London upper room, 
or administered the host to a noble or a king who had found it 
convenient to live a Protestant but wished to die a Papist, cast 
something of the splendour of passion and self-sacrifice even over 
his lying. 

These considerations, important in their general bearing on the 
history of the period, have special relation to the position and 
influence of Henrietta Maria. The Jesuits were emphatically the 
servants and soldiers of the Queen. They had most intimate rela- 
tions with the palace, and when any decisive step was contemplated 
by her Majesty and friends there were whispers of it among the 
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Jesuits in the prisons. In estimating the danger of her influence 
upon Charles, the Parliamentary leaders could not be blind to the 
fact that she had at her command a number of desperate zealots, 
in whose eyes war to the knife with Protestantism was virtue, and 
who were perfectly certain that death for their faith would earn 
them the crown of martyrdom. The dominance of the Puritans 
in the Long Parliament would naturally make her lean still more 
decisively on the Jesuits. While it was safer to be a Papist 
than a Puritan, she might have been content to leave her co- 
religionists in the hands of Laud; but when the Puritan Parlia- 
ment arose to consume them “like devouring fire,” she could 
scarce fail to seek her ‘allies among those truculent warriors of. 
the Papacy who met the Puritans with a hatred as fierce, a 
courage as proud, an enthusiasm as fervent, as their own. 
Henrietta Maria can be specifically named as the author of the 
Civil War. At her bidding it was that Charles drew the sword. 
It is therefore not surprising that she should have been bitterly 
hated by English Protestants of her own time, and should be 
severely handled by modern Protestant authors. But reason bids 
us recognize that it is just as noble in Papists to fight for all 
that makes life valuable as it is for Protestants. In vehemently 
exerting herself for the Catholics, Henrietta Maria deserves our 
sympathy and admiration. If armed resistance on the part of 
an oppressed minority was ever justifiable upon earth, it was 
justifiable on the part of the Catholics of England and Ireland in 
the middle of the seventeenth century. The cry of the Puritan 
Parliament for Catholic blood was as the cry of the horse-leech’s 
daughter. True, the Puritans were not so bad as they seemed. 
Their words were drawn swords, but when told to kill, they put 
them back into the scabbard. They had not emancipated them- 
selves from the theory of persecution, but they had begun to out- 
grow its practice. The Parliament demanded that six or eight 
Jesuits, reprieved by Charles, should be ordered by him to execu- 
tion. He deftly told honourable members to do with the prisoners 
what they chose, and not a hair of their heads féll to the ground. 
The Jesuit Goodman heroically offered to die rather than be a 
cause of offence between King and Parliament; they could not kill 
him. Henrietta Maria, however, and the Roman Catholics of Eng- 
land and Ireland cannot be blamed for taking the Puritans, in the 
capacity of persecutors, at their own estimate. And if the life of 
the Catholics who did not take up arms might be pronounced safe, 
the proscription of their religion was absolute. “If these men are 
to carry, everything before them,” Henrietta might have said, as 
she marked the proceedings of the Parliament, “the few English 
faithful to the Church, and the millions of Irish who devotedly 
cling to their ancestral faith, which faith is also mine and was my 
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father’s, will commit a criminal act, probably a capitally criminal 
act, every time they partake in rites essential to salvation.” If 
she had not bestirred herself on their behalf, she would have been 
despicable; and can we severely blame her because, when stand- 
ing up against fearful odds in defence of the oppressed Catholics, 
she did not confine herself to constitutional methods? English 
Protestants had never paid much respect to her marriage articles, 
and she may be pardoned for setting small store by English law 
when, as all the world now acknowledges, it sanctioned’ cruel 
injustice. 

To say that Henrietta Maria sympathized with the Irish rebels— 
to hold it to be all but demonstrable that she countenanced the 
projected rising—is one thing; to say that she directly or in- 
directly promoted the atrocities which soon covered the whole 
transaction with infamy would be quite another. The Irish rebel- 
lion as planned, and the Irish rebellion as executed, were as dif- 
ferent as light and darkness. . The Celtic races are peculiarly liable 
to the blood-thirst, or blood-fever, which in times of revolutionary 
excitement turns human beings into fiends. The contrast between 
the professions of Celts before they go mad, and their doings when 
the delirium is at its height, is so astounding that a strenuous 
effort of thought is required in order to realize the sincerity of 
the former. Universal philanthropy was without question the 
motive of the French Jacobins. We all know what the Jaco- 
bins became when maddened by fear of aristocratic plots and 
Prussian bayonets, and when they had tasted blood. The mani- 
festoes issued by the chiefs of the Irish rebellion at the outset 
of the enterprise were reasonable. and just; and if we honestly 
restrict our attention to their situation at the moment, we shall 
be constrained to admit, first, that their plea was sound, and 
secondly, that it was impossible for Henrietta Maria not to wish 
them success. 

Consider the position of the Irish Catholics in the summer of 
1641. Their religion had long been proscribed by law. Their 
property had been at the mercy of their conquerors. Their 
country had been governed by a numerical minority, consisting 
of strangers and of Protestants. Nevertheless, under the civil 
rule of Strafford and the ecclesiastical rule of Laud, their life had 
been endurable, and they had, on the whole, been content to 
submit. But Strafford had been struck down, and Laud was in 
` the Tower. The Irish Parliament, which had crouched at the 
heels of Strafford in the day of his power, no sooner saw the 
Commons of England attacking him than they joined in the cry, 
full yell, like the hounds of Actæon when they turned on their 
master. This fact is the key to the Irish rebellion. It is not 
of their old and standing grievances that the rebels speak in the 
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proclamation on which I ground these observations. Itis of the 
prospect opened up to them by the predominance of a Parliament 
of Puritans, a Parliament which regarded it as a religious duty to 
extirpate ‘their faith, They could expect nothing better than 
such tyrannical repression as would render life intolerable. Which 
of us would not have rebelled, if we had then been Irish Catholics? 
When they tasted blood, they went mad more Gallico; but in the 
„proclamation to which I refer there is no more hint or adumbration 
of massacre and outrage than there is in the National Covenant of 
Scotland. The objects of the rising, as therein indicated, will 
continue just so long asit is just for men to fight for the altar and 
the hearth. They called themselves the soldiers of the Queen, 
and I believe that what they said was substantially true., She had 
been their protectress, Their enemies were her enemies. The 
Parliament, whose ascendency they believed to be incompatible 
with the existence of Catholicism in Ireland, was detested by her as 
cordially as by them. During the summer of 1641, when Henrietta 
Maria was industriously engaged in army plots and in negotiations 
with Catholic Powers for military assistance to protect the Catholics 
of England and of Ireland, “an unspeakable number” of Irish 
Churehmen, and “some good old soldiers” who had served in 
Spain, passed through London on their way to Ireland. These, 
whose movements were well known to the Jesuits, who again 
were perfectly in the confidence of the Queen, were not likely to 
be misinformed as to the light in which her Majesty was likely to 
view any attempt on the part of the Irish Catholics to defend 
their cause and hers in arms. The rebels alleged that the Queen 
and the King signed commissions warranting the enterprise. This 
has been commonly regarded as incredible; but the allegation of 
the insurgents was not a mere fiction, an impudent lie. To write 
on a bill the name of a commercial partner with whom you are on 
confidential terms, and whose mind and will have been amply 
signified to you, is lax morality; but it is a different thing from 
unsanctioned forgery. The King’s dark plottings with Montrose 
in Edinburgh at the very time when the train was about to be 
ignited in Ireland; the conviction of Argyle and Hamilton that 
their arrest, if not death, had been schemed by Charles, and the 
presumption, almost amounting to certainty, that he intended to 
make a clutch at the military force in Scotland; the cireumstance 
that the nucleus of the little army with which Montrose afterwards 
did such wonders consisted of Irish Catholics; the reluctance of 
his Majesty to apply to the Irish Catholics the name of rebels; all 
these items of evidence, taken along with the express statement 
of the rebels that they acted under his directions, justify the grave 
suspicion of the Patriots that he had a hand in the business. 

As for Henrietta Maria, there is no conceivable reason why she 
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should have had more scruple in counting upon the aid of Tish 
Papists to rescue herself and her co-religionists from thraldom 
and from deadly peril, than in invoking help from French Papists 
or Spanish Papists; and though Charles did not adhere con- 
sistently and resolutely to the views of the Queen, but wavered 
between party and party like a wave of the sea, it was to the 
Queen, and not to the constitutional Protestants of England, that 
he gave ear at the critical juncture when it had become a matter of 
life or death for him to disabuse his Parliament of the idea that 
he had leagued himself with Papists, both Irish and English, against 
the religion and the liberties of the country. 

We can hardly blame the Queen for distrusting so cautious and 
half-hearted an auxiliary as Clarendon, or for pressing on the King 
the dangerous and daring policy of a direct attack, in the first days 
‘of 1642, upon the Patriot leaders. The course she advised proved 
ruinous; but a-cordial alliance with the High Church Royalists 
could not have been relied upon by her to ensure tolerable terms 
for the Catholics, and would not improbably have issued, at an 
early date, in the application of the whole power of England to 
the suppression of the Irish rebellion and the taking of a terrible 
revenge upon the rebels. Can we blame her for not yet throwing 
up the game? Under her, influence, Charles played false to 
Clarendon and Falkland, and irretrievably lost the confidence 
of the Protestant Cavaliers. They fought for him because he 
insisted upon it, but he never had their trust. Henrietta 
Maria made no secret to Madame de Motteville that she had 
advised the King to attempt the arrest of the five members. Her 
Majesty’s Jesuit friends in the prisons had their agitated whis- 
perings of that event several days before it took place. It 
was debated in a secret conclave of whose existence the out- 
witted Clarendon and the ingenuous Falkland appear to have had 
no surmise. Charles failed in the prompt audacity which alone 
could have given the desperate expedient a chance’; and there is a 
trace of evidence that, when he returned to Whitehall without the 
prisoners, Henrietta called him a poltroon. 

Henrietta, Maria’s fundamental principle was, that force alone 
could save the Catholics and herself. The proposed arrest of the 
Patriot leaders was but part of a project which comprised an 
appeal to arms. Without this, indeed, its folly would have been 
not only supreme, but inexplicable. Lunsford, Digby, and a few 
other headstrong adherents of the Court, appeared in arms at 
Kingston. The attitude of the capital and the tramp of the 
Buckingham riders on march into London to defend Hampden 
made them vanish quick enough, but neither Henrietta Mana 
nor Charles abandoned the warlike part of the plan. An osten- 
sible occasion for her departure was found in the conveyance 
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of the Princess Mary, a child of ten, affianced to the Prince of 
Orange, to Holland; but her Majesty went with the express pur- 
pose of preparing war, and carried with her the Crown jewels, to 
be sold or pawned for arms. Charles conducted her to Dover, and 
rode some leagues along the shore, watching the ship on its course. 

Landed in Holland, relieved from the vexation of Charles’s 
moaning incompetence, and the everlasting fret and worry 
of Parliamentary intrigue, with the faithful Jermyn and the 
fiery Digby at her side, Henrietta showed herself her father’s 
daughter. Her activity and address were irresistible. Heavy- 
sterned Dutch Mightinesses became buoyant in her presence, their 
Puritan and Republican sympathies melting like wax in the 
electric current of her glances and her words. She raised in æ 
few months no less than two millions sterling, an enormous sum 
for that period. In the early spring of 1643 she sailed from 
Scheveling in a first-rate English ship, accompanied by elever 
transports filled with ammunition and stores. All Holland seems 
to have cheered her on, and Van Tromp himself gave her convoy» 
Having surmounted every difficulty on land, she was encountered 
by perils of the sea. For nine days the squadron tossed and 
struggled in the teeth of a tremendous gale. Two vessels were 
lost, but her heart never failed her, and her perfect courage and 
irrepressible vivacity supported her retinue in the darkest hour 
There was nothing for it but to seek refuge once more in a Dutch 
port. In a few days she re-embarked, and now at last fortune 
favoured the brave. A fair wind carried her to Bridlington Bay, 
on the Yorkshire coast. On the 22nd of February she set foot 
in England, having been absent almost exactly a year. Next 
morning she was awakened by the sound of great guns. Batten, 
the Parliamentary admiral, favoured by the tide, was cannonading- 
the town, and aiming his shot at the very house in which she lay. 
Two balls came crashing through the roof, and penetrated from 
top to bottom. - Henrietta started up, threw herself into what 
clothes she could snatch, and, “bare-foot and bare-leg,” ran for 
her life. On the street of ‘Bridlington she perceives that her pet 
dog, Mitte, ugly and old, has been left behind. She runs back, 
goes upstairs, takes Mitte from the bed in her arms, and effects 
her retreat. We next find her crouching with her women under 
a bank; a ball, ploughing up the ground overhead, covers the 
party with earth and stones. The ebb tide enabling Van Tromp 
to try conclusions with Batten, the latter sheers off, and the Queen 
takes up her quarters in Boynton Hall, the seat of Sir Walter 
Strickland. Here she received a letter from Charles, full of affec- 
tion, admiration, and “impatient passion of gratitude.” He might 
well thank her; had his other friends served him as effectively as 
she, the war might have had a very different issue. 
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Her Majesty was equal to all occasions, suaviter in modo, fortiter 
in re. Meeting a rough sea-captain, one of Batten’s men who had 
fired upon her, on the way to execution, she pardons him on the 
spot, converting him, by the gift of his life and the witchery of her 
smile, from a Roundhead into a Cavalier; but while being enter- 
tained at the table of Sir Walter Strickland, who, though on the 
Parliament side, was hospitably polite to his sovereign lady, she 
took note of the plate with which the room was adorned, and 
mentioned to Sir Walter that it would be of service to the King. 
The plate was appropriated accordingly, the gallant host consoling 
himself as he best might with a portrait of Henrietta, which she 
presented to him. Alive to more serious business, she received 
Scarborough Castle from Sir Hugh Cholmondely, and intrigued 
vehemently with the Hothams for the surrender of Hull. 

Need it be said that the presence of the Queen was an 
inspiration for all Catholic hearts in England? In particular it 
blew into white heat the loyalty of those Papists of the midland 
and northern counties who formed the bone and sinew of New- 
castle’s army. The Marquis detached 2,000 horsemen to conduct 
her and her train across the wolds to Malton, on the way to York. 
The centres of the King’s interest in those parts were at this time 
York and Newark. In the south-east lay the counties leagued 
together in what is known to all readers of the pamphlets and 
newspapers of the period as the Eastern Association. At first 
six, and subsequently seven counties, lying between the Thames 
and the Humber, were united offensively and defensively in 
maintenance of the Parliament’s cause, and had the advan- 
tage to possess, by way of soul to their body, that “very 
fiery particle,’ Oliver Cromwell. Her march from York to 
Newark required skill and wariness; but she effected it in 
fine style. From Newark, when about to start on her way to 
join Charles, she wrote with a naive and feminine exultation 
highly characteristic but not unpleasant :—“I carry with me ` 
8,000 foot, thirty companies of horse and dragoons, six pieces 
of cannon, and two mortars. Harry Jermyn commands the 
forces which go with me, as colonel of my guard, Sir Alex- 
ander Lesley the foot under him, Gerard the horse, and Robin 
Legge the artillery, and her she-Majesty generalissima over all; 
and extremely diligent am I, with 150 waggons of baggage to 
govern in case of battle.” The joy and enthusiasm of Henrietta 
could not fail to reflect themselves in every face in her little army, 
and he must have been the basest of churls who would, have 
grumbled at hardships which she shared with the meanest soldier. 
She wrote rebuking the King for not sharing her confidence, and 
for vacillating in his resolves. On the 2nd of July she was at 
Stratford-on-Avon, occupying Shakespeare’s house. On the 13th 
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of the month, in the vale of Keinton, she’ and Charles met. 
Eighteen months had elapsed since she undertook the dangerous 
and difficult task of bringing succour from Holland. Her perform- 
ance thereof, one of the most brilliant episodes known to me in 
English history, has not received from English authors the attention 
it deserves. Not one half-page in the fag-end of an essay does our 
pictorial and copious Macaulay, whose spirited verses in celebra- 
tion of the victor of Ivry might have disposed him to do justice 
to Henry’s daughter, devote to this bright woman, a Catholic 
among a nation of raging Protestants, unsupported by any man 
approaching her in strength of character or brain, who electri- 
fied Dutch Mightinesses by her pathetic zeal, defied the dangers 
of the sea, ran the gauntlet of exasperated foes, gave the slip 
to Cromwell himself, and finally marched a gallant little army 
into the camp of her husband in his extreme need. 

For a time it might have been thought that her coming had 
conclusively turned the tide of success in the Royal favour. This 
summer was for Charles the most promising period of the whole 
war. In spite of prodigious exertions by Cromwell in the Eastern 
Association, and sturdy work in Yorkshire by the Fairfaxes and 
Manchester, the allied counties found their troops pushed steadily 
backward, and were unable to make good their grasp upon 
Lincolnshire. Hopton defeated the Parliamentary Earl of Stam- 
ford in the far south-west in May. Hampden fellin June. Waller 
was broken on Lansdown, Heath in July. Bristol surrendered to 
Prince Rupert in August. Had Charles then advanced on London, 
he might, in the opinion of many then and since, have carried 
everything before him. The voice of the Queen was still for war. 
Conquest, predominance, dismissal of the abhorred Parliament, 
were the objects on which she was peremptorily intent. Charles ` 
was willing enough to take her advice; he “saw,” Clarendon says, 
“ with her eyes, and determined by her judgment;” but he could 
not have her heart in his breast or her brains in his skull, and that 
was the thing wanted. Henrietta had touched the highest point 
of all her greatness, crossing the meridian line at that proud 
hour when she rode, with Jermyn at her side, generalissima 
of her own tight little army. More depressing to her spirit than 
nine days of tossing on the waves, more trying to her courage 
and enthusiasm than the cannon shots of Batten shattering the 
floor on which she slept, were the grumbling, the caballing, the 
malignant spites and jealousies, the interminable factious babble- 
ment, of Charles’s quarters. She soon had occasion to, blame her- 

„self, as De Motteville says she did with unsparing severity, for 
dissuading the King from a pacific policy when the prosperous 
state of his affairs, in the summer of 1643, made it likely that he 
might obtain favourable terms. When the excitement of her 
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arrival subsided, the invincible repugnance with which the 
Anglican Cavaliers regarded her influence upon Charles became 
apparent; and it was gradually made manifest that the new 
argument, which her presence in England afforded those who 
affirmed that the Royal cause was the cause of: the Papists, more 
than counterbalanced her 3,000 soldiers and 150 waggon-loads of 
arms and ammunition. What a weapon, for example, did this 
whole business of her Majesty put into the hand of Henry Vane 
when he went, in the course of this summer, to Edinburgh, to ask 
the Covenanters of Scotland to come to the help of the Parliament! 
About the same time, our friend Prynne, still staunch on the Patriot 
side, fighting the King in his own name and for his own sake, 
published one of his innumerable books, warning his countrymen 
against the appalling dangers in the wind from Popish plots and 
personages, and dwelling lamentably upon the subject of the 
Queen. JI do not know whether she had landed when the book 
appeared, but the picture it presents of her influence with the 
King would be rendered all the more impressive by that event. 
Of “Queen Mary,” said Prynne, they “might really affirm in 
reference to his Majesty, what some of their Popish doctors have 
most blasphemously written of the Virgin Mary in relation to God 
and Christ, that all things are subject to the command of Mary, 
even God Himselfe: that she is the Empresse and Queen of heaven, 
and of greatest authority in the kingdom of heaven, where she 
may not only impetrate but command whatsoever she pleaseth,” 
&c., &. The flush of loyal excitement produced by her Majesty’s 
landing was a poor compensation for the advantage it lent the 
enemy in giving edge to the taunt that the King’s men were 
fighting the battle of the Papists. 
‘In April,,1644, the glowing prospects of July, 1643, had so com- 
pletely clouded ovet, that it was thought well the Queen should 
retreat into the west. She bade farewell to Charles on the 3rd of 
the month, never to see his face again. In the following June, at 
Exeter, under circumstances of great wretchedness, she gave birth 
to a daughter, the short-lived Henrietta of Orleans. A fortnight 
later, in dread of being arrested and taken to London for trial, she 
left her infant and sailed for France. The ship was chased by a 
Parliament cruiser of overwhelming superiority, and seemed likely 
to be taken. Henrietta Maria summoned the captain into her 
presence, and ordered him, if he found escape hopeless, to blow 
up the ship. Her women and domestics uttered, not inexcusably, 
“des cris horribles.” To perish, one and all, because their mistress 
preferred certain death at sea to possible or probable death on - 
shore, was too great a demand upon their devotion. Henrietta 
alone maintained a “courageous silence.” Her conscience, she 
told De Motteville—for this notable incident we have from the lips 
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of the Queen—smote her, but she could not break her pride, and 
accordingly “ demeura indécise sur la gloire éternelle et la mon- 
daine.” The captain, however, contrived to make off, and she 
landed in Bretagne. The gentlemen of the district, hearing of her 
arrival, came forward and escorted her to Bourbon. She looked 
very ill and much changed, and was almost always weeping. 
Having remained at Bourbon until her health was restored, she 
proceeded to Paris. i 

At this point we may leave her, the details of her life in Paris- 
having no essential bearing on the part she played in English 
history. She continued to exert herself with the old assiduity for 
Charles, intriguing with this potentate and with that, carting 
home rich harvests of promise, finding them yield a mere nothing 
of wheat when threshed out. She once told Charles that letters 
from the Duke of Lorraine announced that 10,000 men were 
to be sent to his rescue; and the sanguine folly of the man 
was perhaps egregious enough to make him capable of being 
lifted from the ground in a balloon like that; but no one else was 
deceived. Her power with the King continued absolute. She 
scolded him when he evinced any disposition to surrender the 
militia, sneered at his superstitious fondness for bishops, and 
specifically gave the order in obedience to which he rejected the 
demands of the Parliament at Newcastle. Some of her expres- 
sions to him were harsh, and it must be admitted that the balance 
of affection was much on his side. But it was not in the nature 
of things that the clearest and most determinate of women should 
sympathize with or passionately love the most fitful, irresolute, 
and casuistical of men. It is fair to recollect, also, that there are 
traces of tenderness in her letters. “Be kind to me, or you kill 
me,” she once says. Clarendon casts on her the suspicion of having 
discouraged plans for the escape of Charles from the Isle of Wight, 
but the sleek Chancellor, having vainly cringed to her and fawned 
upon her, hated her mortally. When the King was in the gripe of 
the regicides, she exerted herself to the utmost in his behalf. 

Hallam seems of opinion that the fortitude with which she bore 
separation from her husband was due in part to the solace derived 
from Harry Jermyn. He had been her page from an early period 
in her married life, had put his life in jeopardy as an agent in her 
plots, had ridden at the head of her guard when leading her 
to the camp of Charles, and had again shared her exile. In short, he 
had been as true to her as any of his old mariners to Ulysses, 
“and ever with a frolic welcome took the thunder and the sunshine” 
of her fortunes. He was not of a romantic disposition, a circum- 
stance which might not be fundamentally adverse to his success 
with a mercurial woman. What I have seen of his writing gives 
me the idea of a shrewd, cool, sarcastic man, of limited enthusiasm, 
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capable of disregarding the prismatic and vaporous adornments 
of rumour and taking his own measure of things. He remarks to 
Digby, & propos of help to be sent to Montrose, that the Marquis, 
if he obtained it, “might make his victories profitable as well 
as miraculous.” In Jermyn’s portrait there isa saucy kind of look, 
as if he had experienced a good deal of scorn in his day, and was 
competent to return it in kind. Miss Strickland is indignantly 
certain that there was nothing wrong in his relations with the 
Queen—all delicately resplendent Platonism. Hallam is not so 
confident, being probably less versed in the finer sensibilities of the 
heart. After Charles’s death, Henrietta married Jermyn and bore 
him children, without which, Miss Strickland thinks, the Platonism 
would have been still more delicately resplendent. 

In her devotion to her Church Henrietta never failed or flinched. 
For the poor Catholics she risked her life in England, and in her 
letters from France she strictly enjoined Charles never to forget 
or forsake them. She thought more of the spiritual interests of 
her children than of their sitting upon the throne of England, 
compassed heaven and earth to make proselytes of them, and 
was piously tyrannical in her attempts to force the boy Duke of 
Gloucester into Popery. Inthe gloomiest times her vivacity and her 
wit could brighten up her circle. If in some sad story, while her 
cheek was wet with tears, a humorous incident or trait of character 
occurred to her, she would flash suddenly into brilliant mimetic 
‘vepreséntation, and set every one near her laughing, She checked 
herself in an account of the fall-of Strafford to say that he was an 
ugly man, but had the finest hands in the world. Having, as she 
knew or fancied, lost her youthful beauty at twenty-two, she held 
a theory that the bloom of womanhood always faded at that age. 
She had all a woman's pride of rank, and, after the Restoration, 
took a leading part in the disgraceful intrigue to undermine the 
reputation of the Duchess of York. In her closing years, she 
founded a religious house, and.lived much among nuns and 
priests. í 

It is interesting to observe how, under the artistic toucli of 
Bossuet, Henrietta Maria beams into a heroine and saint. The 
enamel of eloquence flows over the bust, covering all cracks and 
blemishes, throwing about the whole the witchery of colour. When 
the blemish is eminent, the colouring is proportionately bold. So 
just, says Bossuet, so severe to herself, was this saint; “a perse- 
cutor irreconcilable of her own passions.” Rather strong of the 
woman who proposed to send a captain, a crew, and a bevy of 
attendants’ sky-high, because she preferred death at sea to death 
on shore; who acted as Henrietta acted in the affair of Anne 
Hyde; and whose Platonism with Jermyn is more clear to Miss 
Strickland than to Hallam! But he does no more than justice to 
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the Catholic zeal of Henrietta. The children of God in England, says 
Bossuet, when Henrietta appeared as their protectress, had neither 
altar nor sanctuary; and the tribunals which ought to have been 
their places of refuge denied them justice and pity. But when the 
“worthy daughter of St. Louis” landed in England, things began 
to wear a different aspect. A chapel, fitted up with becoming 
magnificence in Somerset House, restored to the Church her 
ancient forms. The prayers, the devotions, the retraites of the 
Queen supported the reputation of “the thrice-Christian house of 
France.” There the priests of the Oratory could preach, un- 
’ daunted by the scowl of heresy. There the Capuchin fathers 
dared to lift up their voices in a strange land, and the afflicted 
faithful of England jomed with them in singing the songs of Zion. 
Henrietta Maria was indeed faithful to her Church; and her 
championship of the Roman Catholic cause in England brought 
her husband to the block and her descendants to beggary. - 


PETER BAYNE. 


EVOLUTION AND THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 


Le a recent period, little diversity of opinion prevailed 
amongst students of science in regard to the origin of 
existing organic forms. The position stated by Moses in the 
opening sentences of the Old -Testament, in which all matter, 
organic and inorganic alike, is traced to the operation of an 
external and supernatural Creator, was universally adopted, 
though his narrative was often misunderstood and misinter- 
preted. 

In the beginning of the century Lamarck proposed his Evolu- 
tion hypothesis. He held that all organisms were derived from 
some few simple original forms, which had come into existence by 
spontaneous generation out of inorganic nature. His hypothesis 
found a few supporters, but it was comparatively neglected by 
men of science until Darwin, in 1859, published his “ Origin of 
Species by means of Natural Selection.” This work wrought, at 
least in this country, an almost complete change in opinion as to 
the origin of our present life-forms. 

It is no part of Darwin’s purpose to account for the origin of 
life—his hypothesis deals only with the origin of the forms of 
organic life: it operates upon beings already existing. The 
necessary primordial organisms owe their existence, according to 
Darwin, to a Creator. Endowed with the properties of growth, 
organization, and reproduction, and influenced by the laws of 
heredity, variation, over-production, and natural selection, these 
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simple created germs have, without direction or control, produced 
the various forms of vegetable life which have lived or are now 
living on the earth. 

The method of this development may be thus briefly stated : — 
Besides the characters transmitted by plants.to their descendants, 
new characters arise in some of the progeny which were not 
possessed by the parent. When these new characters are trans- 
mitted to descendants, and are permanent, the plants possessing 
them become a variety. Sorne plants have a special tendency to 

` variation, others are remarkably constant in their characters. No 
explanation has been suggested of the reason for these différences, 
or of the cause of the appearance of new characters. The differ- 
ences are at first small. Their continuance depends upon the 
capacity they supply the organism for battling with external 
causes. In course of time further characters appear, or the old 
become intensified; and in the struggle for existence, the varieties 
only, or it may be the parent form, which possess the characters 
best fitted to resist the prejudicial influences that surround them, 
are able to maintain their ground. The less fortunate varieties, 
and with them most probably the parent form, perish, and thus 
the connecting links between the.common descendants of the ' 
original stock are destroyed. Their descendants, becoming more 
pronounced in their characters, are recognized as species. Ac- 
` cordingly the only difference between a variety and a species is 
the amount of divergence, and the constancy of the divergent 
characters. And these in a greater degree are, according to this 
view, the only differences between a species and a genus. 

It is then concluded that all the forms now observed in the 
vegetable kingdom are due to the continual accumulation of 
differences in the genetic evolution of the existing plants from the 
one or few simple original forms; that the natural system of 
plants is the external expression of this phylogenesis, or genetic 
relationship ; that the development of a plant from the embryonal 
cell to the perfect individual is a short and quick repetition of the 
genetic development of the tribe to which it belongs; and that 
the rocks of the earth reveal, so far as the record of life is pre- 
served, the various steps by which the phylogenesis was actually 
accomplished. 

The evidence for or against this hypothesis must be sought for 
in the records of the past history of the earth, for whatever 
progress has been made in collecting collateral evidence, no 
single case of evolution of one species from another has come 
within the observation of man. The plants portrayed on the 
ancient paintings and sculptures of Egypt, the fruits placed in 
coffins with embalmed bodies, and the fruits and seeds found in 
ancient lake dwellings, all belong to existing species, with which 
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they agree in the most minute and apparently accidental particu- 
lars. The existing order of plants, if it be due to genetic evolu- 
tion, supplies no proofs of it. 

Nor can the proofs be found in the series of changes which we 
may observe taking place in the evolution of the fully organized 
plant from the germ cell of the ovule, for though we trace in 
these changes some structures more or less remotely analogous to 
lower plant organisms, each of them is but a stage in the life of 
the individual plant. Any arrest of this progress means death to 
the organism. 

The evidence for evolution must be found in the rocks. How- 
ever varied the existing forms of plauts are, if this hypothesis 
be true, they must all have been connected together by grada- 
tional forms, so that from the highest plant to the simplest 
Bacteria there must be in time a series of gradations by which we 
can pass from the one end of the series to the other. And these 
intermediate gradations are the fossil forms of the geological 
epochs preserved more or less completely in the sedimentary 
deposits. 

The palæontological record is very incomplete. Little more 
than a few representatives are found of what must have been 
extensive floras, and even when a flora is fairly represented it 
may occur in the midst of'a series of comparatively barren strata. 
The record is like a tablet containing the remains of an unknown 
inscription represented by only a few of its numerous letters. 
The value of the letters that are intact is known, and each still 
occupies on the stone its proper position in relation to the un- 
known as well as to the other known letters of the inscription. In 
attempts to decipher the lost writing no violence must be done to 
these known letters or to their relative positions in filling up the 
blanks. Any interpretation that does not respect these conditions, 
carries with it its own condemnation. In his hypothesis, Darwin 
has given us such a reading of the life of our globe. Some of the 
letters still preserved are yet so obscure that their value is doubt- 
ful. They have suffered injury; portions have been destroyed, 
and the fragments remaining may be differently interpreted. 
There are fossils whose nature and systematic position are at 
least subjects of dispute. These, for our present purpose, must 
be reckoned as blanks. But beyond them there is a large series 
of plant remains completely and accurately known which supply 
a fair representation of the great events in plant life that have 
taken place in the earth since Paleozoic times. And these are 
more than sufficient to establish or destroy this hypothesis by 
their testimony. l 

A hypothesis can be substantiated only when it is in entire 
accordance with all known facts. The legal doctrine that “ the 
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exception proves ‘the rule,” though not unfrequently quoted in 
science, is the very reverse of the truth. Here the exception 
disproves the rule, for the rule is but the expression of the united 
testimony of all related facts; and as soon as a fact turns up that 
is opposed to a rule, that rule must either be enlarged to include 
it or set aside as no longer in harmony with nature. 

Consider now the hypothetical phylogenetic history of the 
vegetable kingdom as advanced by, Haeckel and other advocates 
of Evolution, and the bearing on tbis history of the ascertained 
facts of palæontology. 

The most rudimentary plants are either Fungi or Algæ. The 
notion lately suggested, that the primal stock of the vegetable 
kingdom was a simple Fungus, may be at once dismissed, as it is 
impossible to imagine how a group of plants like the Fungi, 
which live on organized food, chiefly obtained from other plants, 
could exist before there were any plants to supply them with that 
food; and besides, no indication of a Fungus has been detected in 
the older Palæozoic rocks. 

The presence of chlorophyl in Algæ is thought by some to 
place them in a higher position than the Fungi. In other respects 
the Algæ are the simplest and least perfect of all plants, and 
among them consequently should be found the most ancient of 
all vegetable organisms out of which all other plants have origi- 
nated. In the course of the primeval ages, the unicellular Alga 
produced, it is said, the Green, Brown, and Olive-spored Classes, 
and the Characez. 


“We may suppose,” writes’ Haeckel, “ that the submarine forests of the 
primordial period were formed by the huge Brown Algæ, or Fucoide. The 
many~coloured flowers at the foot of these gigantic trees were represented 
by the gay Red Alga, or Florideæ. The green grass between was formed 
by the hair-like bunches of Green Algæ, or Chloroalgw. Finally, the 
tender foliage of ferns and mosses, which at present covers the ground of 
our forests, fills the crevices left by other plants, and even settles on the 
trunks of the trees, at that time, probably, had representatives in the moss 
and fern-like Siphones, in the Caulerpa, and Bryopsis, from among the class 
of the primary Algze.” 

What is the testimony of the rocks? The abundance of animal 
life implies a corresponding abundance of vegetable life; but the 
hard parts of marine animals have been preserved, while the 
cellular Algæ have left the most imperfect record. The great 
extent of the primeval vegetation is testified to by the enormous 
quantity of carbon contained in these most ancient rocks. Dr. 
Dawson says that “it is scarcely an exaggeration to maintain that 
the quantity of carbon in the Laurentian rocks of Canada is equal 
to that in similar areas of the Carboniferous systems.” 

But notwithstanding such evidence of an abundant flora in 

. primordial times, the record of plant forms is very imperfect, the 
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only markings that can be considered as due to plants having 
been referred to but sixteen species of Algæ. These markings are 
mere surface impressions, in no case exhibiting any trace of the 
original structure, and all are so vague that it is impossible to 
speak with any certainty of the systematic position of the organisms 
producing them. It must, however, be remembered that the 
nature of the plants which could live in the conditions under 
which these deposits were formed, and the changes that have 
taken place in the primal strata since their deposition, prevent us 
expecting any extensive representation of those early floras. But 
so far as the indications of the plants have been preserved, it may 
be said that they do not contradict the Evolutionist who looks 
upon Algae as the primeval plants. 

In the hypothetical phylogenesis of the vegetable kingdom we 
come next to the evolution of Fungi, Lichens, Mosses, and Hepa- 
tices, all of them cellular plants. They are supposed to have come 
into existence with the Devonian period, the beginning of the 
later Paleozoic series. The mycelium of one or two species of 
Fungi has been detected in the Coal Measures, but with this 
exception, there is no trace of any of these plants in Paleozoic 
rocks, 

The later Paleozoic rocks abound in plant remains. The first 
evidence of land-plants is found in the Devonian rocks; and here, 
at their appearance, the three principal groups of the vascular 
cryptogams appear together in highly differentiated forms. All of 
these—Ferns, Horse-tails, and Lycopods—possess the same essen- 
tial structure and organization as their living representatives, and 
in all the subordinate points in which they differ from them it is 
in the possession of characters indicative of higher organization. 
_whether we look at the vegetative or the reproductive organs, than 
are found in existing forms. Thus among Ferns there is lost a 
remarkable group with a fundamentally different type of structure, 
which was contemporaneous in the Paleozoic ages with the types 
of Ferns that have been represented all through the epochs, and 
are now abundant on the globe. The Equisetacew had a large 
number of generic groups; their stems were arborescent, the 
leaves large, and the fruit-cones protected by special scales, but 
the spores were similar in size and form to those of the living 
Horse-tails, and were even furnished with hygrometvric elaters. 
The Lycopods were also huge trees, and were represented by 
several generic groups. The stem structure, while fundamentally 
agreeing, like that of the arborescent Equisetaceæ, with the stems 
of the living forms, was more complex, being suited to their 
arborescent habit. 

The floras of the later Paleozoic periods include higher elements 
than vascular cryptogams, for in the Devonian series we have 
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Coniferous plants, increasing greatly in number and variety in the 
Carboniferous period; and in the Calciferous sandstone at the | 
very base of the Carboniferous strata there has been found a true 
angiospermous plant. l 

The step from the spore-producing cryptogam to the seed- 
bearing phanerogam is a very great one. No doubt there is a 
general external resemblance between a Lycopod and a Conifer, and 
many points of analogy between the development of its seed and 
the various stages through which the Lycopod passes from the 
germination,of the spore to the growth of the fertilized arche- 
gonium. But like is here, as it is often elsewhere, an ill mark, 
for the resemblances are purely superficial. The minute tissues of 
the Conifer, as well as the method in which they are arranged, 
differ entirely from anything either in the existing or extinct 
Lycopods, while the production of a seed, even though it be 
without a protecting ovary or fruit, at once -and widely dis- 
tinguishes the gymnosperm from the spore-bearing cryptogam. 

According to Haeckel the Gymnosperms sprang out of the 
Lycopods during the Carboniferous, or possibly during the 
Devonian period. But undoubted coniferous wood was discovered 
by Hugh Miller in the Devonian rocks of Cromarty, and several 
anomalous woods have been described by Unger from the Thurin- 
gian rocks of Devonian age, which were referred by him to the 
Conifers without any positive evidence except the absence from 
their structure of ducts. Had these been of earlier age than 
Miller’s Cromarty wood, they might have been looked upon as one 
of the steps leading up to the true Coniferous structure. 

The Calciferous sandstones at the base of the Carboniferous 
series contain numerous specimens of coniferous trunks which 
have been drifted into the sandstone, and are well preserved 
through mineral replacement. These trees had attained to an 
immense size. A fragment of a trunk in the British Museum, from 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, is nearly forty feet long, twelve 
feet in circumference, and nearly uniform in diameter throughout 
its length. It has, with other specimens, been described by Sir 
Robert Christison in the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. Coniferous woods become more abundant as we rise 
in the Carboniferous measures, but the most important testimony 
to the abundance and variety of the paleozoic gymnosperms is 
obtained from the numerous fruits that have been discovered. In 
a single locality in the centre of France, M. Grand Eury found 
a large series of these fruits, which wére described by Brongniart. 
He determined the occurrence of twenty-six species belonging to 
seventeen genera, all of which have the fundamental structure of 
gymnospermous seeds, being orthotropous, that is, ‘with the testa 
having the hilum and chalaza at the base and the micropyle at 
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the apex, and enclosing an erect ovule whose summit corresponds 
` to the micropyle. But with this uniformity in essentials there is 
such diversity in characters of less importance that a large number 
of species and genera had to be established for their reception. 
They all belong to the Taxineous group of Conifers, unless per- 
_ haps some are Cycadean. No fruits that dan be referred to 
Abietiness or Cupressinea have been observed in Devonian or 
Carboniferous strata. On their first appearance, then, the Gymno- 
sperms do not present a generalized type, but both the wood and 
the fruits present a remarkable variety of genera antl species, all 
as highly differentiated as any of the existing forms. 

In connection with this remarkable development of Taxineous 
Conifers at their first appearance, it should be noticed that the 
plants of this section are all dicecious, i.e., having the sexes on 
different plants, while the other Conifers are generally moncecious. 
The importance of this consideration will appear if we reflect that 
the production of spores from the contents of a single cell indicates 
the low position of the Protophyta, while the existence of sperm 
and germ elements in different cells is evidence of higher develop- 
ment among the cellular plants. If the occurrence of the germ 
and sperm elements in different organs, and even in different 
individuals, is evidence, as it is held, of higher development in 
phancrogams, then it is important to notice the order of appearance 
of dioecious and monoecious groups in relation to those with 
hermaphrodite flowers. Advocates of Evolution hold that dimor- 
phic plants are now in a transition stage, progressing towards a 
dicecious condition. The Conifers attained to the highest known 
development as regards this element of their structure on their 
first appearance. The Abietinese and Cupressines: are unknown 
till the Permian and later periods. 

The history of Monocotyledons, as far as it is known, is very 
curious, but as the earlier traces of these plants are very fragmen- 
tary, and their position consequently doubtful, it is unnecessary 
to refer to them at any length. The first true Monocotyledon is the 
stem and spike of an Aroideous plant, of which a well-preserved 
specimen was discovered by Dr. Paterson about forty years ago 
in the lowest Carboniferous strata near Edinburgh. Additional 
specimens have been recently found. The fossils which still 
figure in books under such names as Cyperites, Culmites, &c., are 
parts of cryptogamic plants; but-the curious twisted bodies called 
Spirangium, believed to be monocotyledonous fruits, make their 
first appearance in the Coal Measures. There are several species 
of Spirangium and an allied genus in Carboniferous strata. 
Including these fruits there are probably eight species of Mono- 
cotyledons in the later Paleozoic rocks. Four species have been 
found in the Trias, seven in the Lias, the same number in the 
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Oolite, fifteen in the Chalk, ninety-seven in the Eocene, one 
hundred and eighty-five in the Miocene, and two in the Pliocene. 

It appears then that the three groups of Vascular Cryptogams and 
the seed-bearing Gymnosperms appear together in the Devonian 
rocks, and that the Monocotyledons appear in the lowest beds of 
the Carboniferous series ; further, that these earliest plants are not 
generalized forms of the various tribes to which they belong, but 
that they are as highly specialized as any subsequent represen- 
tatives of the particular groups, and that wherever they differ 
from later plants it is in the possession of a more perfect organi- 
zation. 

It would be contrary to the Evolution hypothesis to suppose 
that the highly organized Cryptogams, the Gymnosperms, and the 
Monocotyledons, were each evolved at one step from the cellular 
plants which form the only known vegetation of the Pre-Devonian 
periods. This would be’ as fatal to the hypothesis as the intro- 
duction of a supernatural Creator to place these groups at once 
on the earth in their complete development. “The theory of 
descent, requires that the various forms of plants must have arisen 
at different times, that the primitive forms of the separate classes 
and groups existed at an earlier period than the derived ones.” 

No doubt there is in the older Paleozoic rocks a great absence 
of any records of land life. But the evolution of the Vascular 
Cryptogams and the Phanerogams from the green sea-weeds 
through the liverworts and mosses, if it took place, must have 
been carried on through a long succession of ages, and by an 
innumerable series of gradually advancing steps; and yet we find 
not a single trace either of the early water forms, or of the later 
and still more numerous dry-land forms. The conditions that 
permitted the preservation of the impressions of fucoids in the 
Llandovery rocks at Malvern, and of similar cellular organisms 
elsewhere, were at least fitted to preserve some record of the 
necessarily rich floras, if they had existed, which through immense 
ages led by minute steps to the Conifers and Monocotyledons of 
these Paleozoic rocks. l 

The complete absence of such forms, and the sudden and 
contemporaneous appearance of highly organized and widely 
separated groups, deprive’ the hypothesis of genetic evolution of - 
any countenance from the plant record of these ancient rocks. 
The whole evidence is against Evolution, and there is none in 
favour of it. 

To complete the history of the vegetable kingdom, there yet 
remains for consideration the higher or Dicotyledonous division 
of flowering plants. Their testimony for or against Evolution is 
the more important because, first, of their higher organization, by 
which, as regards their vegetative organs, they are sharply sepa- 
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rated from the Monocotyledons, and as regards both vegetative and 
reproductive organs from the Gymnosperms; secondly, from the 
existence of numerous differences which supply generally obvious 
and well-defined characters for their systematic classification ; 
and thirdly, from their appearance in strata of comparatively 
recent age, and which are consequently better known than the 
Paleozoic deposits. 

Dicotyledons are usually divided into three great groups, from 
characters derived from the structure of their flowers :—1. The 
Apetalæ, in which the corolla, and often the calyx’ as well, are 
absent. 2. The Monopetale, in which the calyx and corolla are 
both present, but the petals are more or less united into a lobed 
corolla. And, 3. The Polypetale, in which the calyx and corolla 
are also present, but the petals are free. 

According to Haeckel, the original group of Dicotyledons is the 
Apetale, which existed probably even during the Trias and Jura 
periods. It was not till the Cretaceous period that the more 
perfect classes appeared. These arose out of the Apetale, from 
the simple cover of the blossom of the latter becoming differen- 
tiated into calyx and corolla. This group is again divided into 
Polypetale and Monopetale. The Phanerogamic flower attains 
its highest stage of development ‘in the Monopetale, and they 
must therefore be placed at the head of the vegetable kingdom 
as the most perfect of all plants. | 

Thus far Haeckel: what is the record preserved in the rocks ? 

. Dicotyledons make their appearrnce in strata of Upper Cretaceous 
age. No trace of a plant belonging to this great division has yet 
been detected in any earlier stratum. There is no evidence what- 
ever for the statement that the Apetale probably existed in the 
Trias and Jura periods. May not, however, the want of évidence 
be owing to the imperfection of the geological record? This 
imperfection would be due either to the absence of all plant remains 
from the strata which were formed when Dicotyledons existed in 
abundance, or to something in the nature of dicotyledonous plants 
which prevented their preservation. But we are acquainted with 
a considerable Keuper Flora, consisting of Equisetums, Ferns, 
Cycads, and Conifers; a more extensive and similarly constituted 
Lias Flora, with the addition of cellular plants and some Mono- 
cotyledons. Plant remains are necessarily rare in the marine beds 
of the middle and lower Oolites, but in the upper division of this 
epoch we have an abundant flora in Yorkshire, Sweden, France, 
and elsewhere, consisting of cellular plants and Monocotyledons, 
but chiefly of vascular Cryptogams and Gymnosperms. ‘In the 
Wealden, and even in the Neocomian or Lower Cretaceous strata 
we find considerable floras of cellular and vascular Cryptogams 
and Gymnosperms. These floras are preserved in fresh-water 
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deposits, some of them in the very localities where they lived, but 
in none of them has any trace of a Dicotyledon been detected. 
Their absence may, however, be supposed to be accounted for 
by the more speedy decay of the leaves of. Dicotyledons, demon- 
strated by the interesting experiments instituted by Lindley in 
1833. But it is remarkable that, excepting Ferns and Gymno- 
sperms, he found a larger proportion of apetalous plants resisted 
decay than of any other group. It cannot be doubted that the 
conditions favourable to the preservation of Monocotyledons and. 
Equisetums would have secured the preservation of some of the 
Apetale had they existed. Their absence can be accounted for 
only on the supposition that they formed no part of the then 
existing vegetation. 

Besides, in the deposits older than the Trias, or in any subsequent. 
- deposits, no intermediate form has been detected—no Gymnosperm 
or Monocotyledon which exhibits in any point of its structure a 
modification towards the more highly organized Dicotyledon. 

Further, when the Dicotyledons appear in the Upper Cretaceous. 
beds, representatives of the three great groups are found together 
in the same deposit. Moreover these divisions are represented 
not by. generalized types, but by differentiated forms which, 
during the intervening epochs, have not developed even into. 
higher generic groups. Thus among the Apetale the Myricacez: 
are represented by two congeners of our bog-myrtle; the 
Cupuliferee by six species of oak and a beech; the Salicacess by 
six species of willow and nine of poplar; the Moree by six 
species of fig; and the Laurinew by a laurel and six species of 
sassafras. Among the Monopetale the Asclepiadeæ are repre- 
sented by a species of Nerium; the Ebenaceæ by a Diospyros ;. 
and the Ericaceæ by an Andromeda. And among the Polypetalee 
the Araliacese are represented by a species of Aralia; the Ana- 
cardiaceze by a Rhus;. the Sapindacee by a maple; and the 
Magnoliaceee by five species of Magnolia and two of the tulip- 
tree. 

While the rocks supply no evidence of any plant leading up to 
these various orders of Dicotyledons, it is equally important, in. 
its bearing on the hypothesis of genetic evolution, that the generic 
groups just named have persisted from the first appearance of 
Dicotyledons throughout the whole of the intervening ages, and. 
still hold their places unchanged among the existing forms of 
vegetation. The persistence of generic and specific types, and 
the certain knowledge we possess of the life of many existing 
species of Phanerogams and Cryptogams which have come down 
through long periods even of geological time, have not been suffi- 
ciently considered in their bearing on this hypothesis. 

Let us take a case. None can be more fitted for this purpose 
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than the small willow, Saliz polaris, detected in the lowest pre- 
glacial beds at Cromer, and in deposits of the same age at Bovey 
Tracey. This plant still lives in the Arctic regions of both the 
Old World and the New. 

The genus Salix is a singularly variable one, and should supply 
' satisfactory data for an Evolutionist working out his hypothesis. 
According to Professor Andersson’s latest Monograph of the Order 
(De Candolle’s “ Prodromus,” vol. xvi. part 2), the genus Salix 
consists of nineteen sub-generic groups, containing 160 species, and 
these are so variable that 222 varieties and seventy hybrids have 
been described and named by him. It is a genus, then, which is, 
from the point of view of the Evolutionist, at present actively 
moving on to a large addition to its species by the increase and 
persistency of the numerous varietal forms. The sub-generic 
group to which Salix polaris belongs contains twenty-nine species, 
together with twenty-six varieties and nine hybrids. These are 
further arranged into four sections, that to which Salix polaris 
belongs containing six species. It is easy then to construct an 
exact phylogenetic tree of the genus Salix. The hybrids and 
varieties, amounting to an average of about two for each species, 
lead up to the recognized species. The various species converge 
to and unite in the parent form of the section to which they belong. 
The generalized sectional forms in their turn approach each other, 
and unite in the parent form of the sub-generic group. The seven- 
teen sub-generic forms gradually approach each other until the 
generalized type of the genus Salix is reached. The shortest 
branches in this phylogenetic tree are necessarily the ultimate 
twigs which represent the evolution of the varieties from the 
species; but in the case of Suliz polaris no varietal forms are 
known, notwithstanding the specially favourable circumstances in 
the history of this plant for their production; for this species has 
by stress of weather been driven, throughout the ages that inter- 
vene between the deposition of the pre-glacial beds of Cromer and 
our own day, from Devonshire and Lincolnshire into the extreme 
northern regions; yet it has through all these vicissitudes remained 
unchanged. The ultimate twig in this species is that which repre- 
sents its own specific life, and this must be a short twig when 
compared with the branches leading thé six allied species to the 
section, or those leading the sections to the sub-genus, or the 
branches leading the sub-genera up to the genus. Yet this ulti- 
mate twig takes us back to pre-glacial times; it covers the ages 
represented by the Glacial period and its associated deposits, by 
the later fossiliferous deposits at Bridlington and in the valleys of 
the Forth and Clyde, and the subsequent period during which man 
has been on the earth. 

But when we have reached the branch representing the generic 
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form we have made but little progress in the phylogenesis of 
Salix. With Populus this genus forms a small order Salicaceæ. 
The two genera are closely allied, yet well marked, and it is not 
difficult to conceive of both having sprung from a single general- 
ized form. But there is no record of such a form. The two 
genera appear together among the first Dicotyledons, the willows 
being represented by six, and the poplars by nine species. The 
ordinal’ form, if it ever existed, must necessarily be much older 
than the period of the Upper Cretaceous rocks. 

The Salicaces are related to five natural orders, in all of which 
the apetalous flowers are arranged in catkins. ` These must be led 
up by small modifications to a generalized amentiferous type: 
and the various groups of apetalous plants must be carried back by 
innumerable eliminations of differentiating characters until the 
primitive form of the apetalous plant is reached. Beyond this 
the uncurbed imagination will have more active work in bridging 
over the gap between Angiosperms and Gymnosperms, in finding 
intermediate forms to lead up to the Vascular Cryptogams, and on 
through the Cellular plants to the primordial germ. Every step in 
this phylogenetic tree must be imagined. The earliést Dicotyledon 
takes us not astep further back in the phylogenetic history of Salix 
than that supplied by existing vegetation. All beyond is pure 
imagination, unsupported by a single fact. Here also, as regards 
dicotyledonous plants, the evidence is against Evolution, and 
there is none in favour of it. 

The demand upon time made by the advocate of genetic evolu- 
tion is a serious difficulty. The single species Salix polaris carries 
us back beyond the Glacial period. Several specific forms existed, 
as we have seen, during the Cretaceous epoch. Beyond this, 
periods (which are the geologist’s time divisions) are wanting to 
carry back, by slow and imperceptible changes, the Cretaceous 
Salices, and the rich flora of existing generic types amongst which 
they are found, to the generalized Angiosperm, and on to the 
Gymnosperm. 

The whole evidence supplied by fossil plants is thus opposed to 
the hypothesis of genetic evolution, and especially the sudden 
and simultaneous appearance of the most highly organized plants 
at particular stages in the past history of the globe, and the entire 
absence among fossil plants of any forms intermediate between 
existing classes or families. The facts of paleontological botany 
are opposed to Evolution, but they testify to development—to 
` progression from lower to higher types. The Cellular Alge pre- 
ceded the Vascular Cryptogams and the Gymnosperms of the 
newer Paleozoic rocks, and these were speedily followed by 
Monocotyledons, and at a much later period by Dicotyledons. 
But the earliest representatives of these various sections of the 
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vegetable kingdom were not generalized forms, but as highly or 
more highly organized than recent forms; and the divisions were, 
when we become first acquainted with them, as clearly bounded 
in their essential characters, and as decidedly separated from 
each other, as they are at the present day. Development 
is not the property of the Evolutionist. Indeed, the Mosaic 
narrative, which traces all nature to a supernatural Creator, 
represents the operations of the Creator as having been carried 
out in a series of developments from the calling of matter into 
existence through the various stages of its preparation for life ; 
and on through the various steps in the organic world, until man 
himself is reached. The real question is, does science give us 
any light as to how this development was accomplished? Is it 
possible, from the record of organic life preserved in the sedi- 
mentary deposits, to discover the method or agent through the 
action of which the new forms appeared on the globe? The only 
answer that can be given to this question is, that while the rocks 
record, in their contained fossils, the existence of plant and 
animal forms at different periods of the earth’s history, as yet 
they have disclosed nothing whatever as to how these forms 
originated. 


WILLIAM CARRUTHERS. 
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History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN, Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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O abuse the eighteenth century has been the fashion for at 
least the last forty years. Nothing connected with it has 
been spared ; its poetry, its metaphysics, its theology, and even its 
morality, have all had to endure the withering blasts of the men of 
this generation. Such extreme severity towards our grandfathers 
and great-grandfathers argues a tolerably complacent opinion of 
ourselves. It is much the same as if a London merchant with a 
very large business were to condemn his father for having begun 
with small: premises and narrow means, while the success of the 
establishment was really due in the first instance to the father’s 
enterprise. There are some signs of returning justice to this 
well-abused century, and one of the most significant is the work 
which has just been written by Mr. Leslie Stephen. 

As I bad recently gone over the same ground in my “ History 
of Religious Thought in England,” and as Mr. Stephen handsomely 
acknowledges his obligations to my work, we may be called “two 
of a trade;” and though on very many points we are entirely of 
the same judgment, yet we form no exception to the truth of the 
familiar proverb. We propose different objects and we write 

© from different principles. Mr. Stephen is a dogmatic unbeliever, 
perfectly convinced that Christianity is not true, that all argu- 
ments for the being of God are invalid, and that morality has 
no basis in the constitution of man. He has, therefore, a very 
wide field for criticism. A man who does not believe much him- 
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self has naturally a great deal to say about other people’s beliefs. 
To me the author’s own remarks often seem interruptions, some- 
times not over pertinent, of a pleasant narrative. This, however, 
will not be the case with those who agree with him or those who 
like their thinking done for them. 

It is, I admit, the main object in tracing the history of religious 
thought in any era to discover what is the position to which 
we are logically brought. Nothing is more remarkable to the 
student of religious opinion than to find the frequent recurrence 
of the same phases of thought and the same arguments used in 
their defence. By the wider knowledge of the history of systems 
received in past times, how they have been assailed and defended, 
we are able to determine if our own beliefs are not among the 
things already exploded, and if the arguments we now use have 
not been already refuted. Mr. Stephen, while doing justice to 
many great men of the eighteenth century, speaks of their 
-creed as “effete.”* He writes, indeed, as if what he means by 
their “creed” was born about the beginning of the century, lived 
vigorously for two or three decades, and after a languishing 
existence of thirty or forty more years terminated its mortal life 
before the century closed. All that is now left to us as our» 
inheritance in religion is the scepticism of Hume. The conclusion 
to which I have come is the contrary of this. The same problems 
have been before the world for ages, they are before us, still, and 
the thinkers of the eighteenth century, Hume included, have 
contributed largely towards their solution. : 

Mr. Stephen’s bias appears in his earliest pages, where he 
seems to suppose it possible for the human mind to get rid of 
theology. The fact pointed out by him that the founders of the 
different schools of metaphysics have all charged atheism on their 
opponents f does not prove a merely temporary alliance between 
philosophy and theology, but an inseparable connection. The 
founder of every system of philosophy has felt, and the feeling was 
a true one, that a philosophy which led to atheism was certainly 
false. What God is may be a question altogether beyond our 
present faculties, but that He is, that there is some Being beyond 
phenomena, is as certain a proposition as that anything is. It is 
quite possible to urge many valid reasons against the method of 
Descartes or of any other philosopher, and yet the truth which 
these methods indicated may remain the same. 

The following passage from Mr. Stephen’s account of Hume’s 
“Dialogues” seems to express, as fully as any which I have been 
able to find, the writer’s judgment on the arguments for the 
existence of God :— 

“ The agreement of theologians is an agreement to use a common name, 

* Vol. ii, p. 384, t Vol, i. p, 22, 
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but the name covers radically inconsistent conceptions. The arguments of 
the anthropomorphist for a limited Deity tell against the ontological argu- 
ment for an infinite Deity. The worship of nature can be no more made 
to square with the worship of Jehovah than with the worship of the 
supreme artisan.”—Vol. i. p. 317. 


I would have recommended language less inelegant, more rever- 
ence towards the Divine Being, and not so great a want of 
courtesy towards those who believe in Him. Mr. Stephen on 
another occasion so far forgets the dignity of the subject as to 
condescend to jests which are made in words that I dare not 
quote.* Itis quite true that an important question in theism is, 
how much is included under the “common name” God. It 
covers every idea, from that of an idol to the infinite nature of 
Erigena and Spinoza. If this is what Mr. Stephen means by the 
word covering radically inconsistent conceptions, no exception 
could be taken. But this is not what he means. His argument 
is that the Being reached by the ontological evidence is not the 
same Being as that reached by the evidence from design. This 
inference is not, I think, fairly grounded on the criticism of the 
evidence-arguments made by Hume and Kant. The argument 
from ontology gives an Infinite Being, but it does not follow that 
‘ this Being is without intelligence because that is not proved by 
this argument. The evidence for design proves an intelligent 
Creator, but it does not follow that this Creator is imperfect or 
finite because the argument from final causes does not prove that 
He is perfect or infinite. Mr. Stephen converts negatives into 
positives, and because an argument does not prove a certain 
thing he concludes that it proves the contrary. The two concep- 
tions of God are not to be regarded as “radically inconsistent,” 
but as two different aspects of Deity following on two different 
modes of contemplating His being. They are both necessary to 
enable us to rise to worthy concéptions of God. The argument 
from final causes tells us that God is a person, and that from 
ontology that He is not a person in the limited sense of human 
personality. The analogy between the Divine mind and the 
human may be “remote,” to use Hume’s word, but it is sufficiently 
near to give validity to our reasonings from man’s work to God’s, 
and the fact of its being remote tells us that in the attributes or 
characters ascribed to God we are to subtract.all that implies 
limitation. It is no contradiction to say that God is personal, and 
yet that He is impersonal in the sense of transcending human 
personality. He is known and yet unknown; but though our 
knowledge of Him is only partial, it is not therefore incorrect. 
We need scarcely marvel that we have no line to fathom the 
Infinite. . 


* See vol i p. 411, 
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The sense that God is, is stronger than the evidence by which His. 
existence is proved. Perhaps the greatest contribution made to 
philosophy by the course of religious thought in the last century, 
“is the establishment of the fact that beyond phenomena scarcely 
anything can be demonstrated. The history is familiar of Locke’s 
“substance,” or matter in itself, giving way before Berkeley’s mind, 
and then mind dissolving into ideas or impressions in the philosophy 
of Hume; but it is an equally familiar history that Hume himself 
recoiled from this scepticism, and it was found that whatever 
reason might do with either mind or matter, we were compelled to- 
think and act on the supposition of the truth of their existence. The 
being of God is felt because the evidence of it touches us at every 
hand. We can only exclude His existence by that kind of scepti- 
cism against which the human intellect itself rises in rebellion. 
We expect beforehand that men will have different conceptions of 
Deity. Sometimes they may seem to be such as exclude each 
other, but they are more properly regarded as rising above each 
other and differing in worthiness as they approach the truth. It 
is competent for reason to exercise itself in the inquiry what God 
is, and this will involve the inquiry of His relations to the universe. 
It need not frighten us that “every theological system tends.to 
glide into Pantheism.” This is a terrible word with an awfully 
vague meaning, but it may not mean more than that the living 
God who works incessantly in nature is Himself the reality of 
being. Spinoza’s conclusions need not be received as the whole 
truth concerning God, but his speculations were warranted as a 
legitimate exercise of reason. 

That “the worship of nature cannot be made to square with the 
worship of Jehovah,” means, I suppose, that the Deity of the onto- 
logists can never be identified with the God of Israel. It is true 
that the Jews sometimes thought of God as a local deity. Their 
conceptions were not always worthy of Him, but they varied with 
different men and in different ages, This is also true of Christians. 
Jesus had taught emphatically that God is a spirit, yet Socrates, 
the Church historian, records that in the third century the monks 
of Egypt made a riot because Theophilus taught that God had 
not a body. These may be called conceptions radically incon- 
sistent. In one sense they are, at least the words seem to say that 
they are. But why should we not take the higher and more 
worthy conceptions of the Bible writers as the Bible idea of God ? 
He is called “the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity.” 
I open the Bible in several places,.and come upon such passages 
as these :—-“ Will God indeed dwell on the earth? behold, the 
heaven, and heaven of heavens, cannot contain thee; how much 
less this house that I have builded?” (1 Kings viii. 27). “Can any 
hide himself in secret places that I shall not see him? saith the 
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. Lord: do not I fill heaven and earth? saith the Lord” (Jer. 
xxiii. 24). “Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever 
thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even from everlasting 
to everlasting, thou art God” (Ps.xc. 2). “ Great isthe Lord, and 
greatly to be praised; and his greatness is unsearchable” (cxlv. 3). 
In the Book of Job are such words as these: “Canst thou by 
searching find out God? canst thou find out the Almighty unto 
perfection? Itis as high as heaven; what canst thou do? deeper 
than hell; what canst thou know? The measure thereof is longer 
-than the earth, and broader than the sea” (xi. 7—9). “Lo, these 
are parts of his ways: but how little a portion is heard of bim? 
but the thunder of his power who can understand?” (xxvi. 14). 
The Book of Job is probably the oldest of the Hebrew writings, 
so that from the earliest times the nation was possessed of these 
sublime conceptions of God as the Eternal and the Infinite. But 
the very name I AM, which, according to some Hebrew scholars, 
is the same as Jehovah, at once suggests the identity of the God 
revealed to Moses with the Deity of Plato and the ontological 
philosophers. The Hebrew name for God is an abstraction, and 
enters into the deepest metaphysics; yet the God of Israel was a 
living, conscious being, in whom will, wisdom, and all that con- 
stitutes personality, are among the chief attributes. 

It is not maintained that we are clear of all difficulties, even 
though the possibility of reconciliation between the God of nature 
and the Jehovah .of the Bible be duly established. The theo- 
logian, however, is not refuted by having these difficulties con- 
tinually put on his path. He admits them. He has weighed 
them, and is therefore disposed to ‘resent the dogmatic tone of the 
unbeliever who dwells on them as if they alone were to settle the 
case. It is from nature, from existence, and from conscience that 
the idea or ideas of God come. Zeuxis painting proves the 
painter. So far we have gone a long way. This fact need not 
be abandoned because we cannot go further in that direction. 
That nature is not a more perfect work than it is cannot be a 
sufficient reason for denying that it is a work. 

The great controversy of the eighteenth century was that 
with the Deists. I am not sorry, but the contrary, that Mr. 
Stephen has bestowed so much attention upon it. When I wrote 
some articles on the subject eight years ago in this Revizw, many 
excellent persons questioned the propriety of resuscitating the 
memory of the forgotten Deists. Since that time some Churchmen, 
who reckon themselves more orthodox than they reckon me, have 
found that to associate my name with the old Deists was a con- 
venient method of saying indirectly what they dared not say 
right out. The question, however, was not the Deists, but the 
outcome of the Deist controversy. That was an inheritance 
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which belonged to all of us, and which to estimate at its proper ` 
value was the interest of all. Mr. Stephens judgment is in 
substance the same as mine, and that is the same as was given by 
Mr. Pattison in his admirable essay, which we are told in the 
preface suggested the present work. As far as I can recollect, the 
same essay had something to do in giving form to my work, 
if it did not actually suggest it. Mr. Pattison wrote :— 


“ The objections urged against revelation in the course of the Deistical 
controversy were no chimeras of a sickly brain, but solid charges.” — Essays 
and Reviews, p. 283. 


Again :— 


“The objections it meets are not new and unseasoned objections, but 
such as had worn well, and had borne the brunt of controversy, because 
they were genuine. ”_ Ibid. p. 287. 


I endorse another sentence, from which Mr. Stephen may dissent:— 


“ Perhaps on the whole we might be borne out in saying that the defence 
is at least as good as the attack.” —Jdid. p. 296. 


The Deist controversy was not of that straightforward fake 
acter which at once shows the issue or leaves the lesson to be 
derived from it obvious to all readers. It came with a confused 
noise, and the combatants did not always discern friends from 
foes. It is to this how a question if the Deists intended more 
than they said, or if they put on a covering of faith to protect | 
themselves from the consequences of avowed unbelief. Again, 
many of their works are fragmentary, dealing in general principles 
without applying them to definite subjects. These principles were 
for the most part derived from orthodox Christian writers, so that 
the proper battle-ground was in their application. To get at the 
true issue, we shall begin best by dismissing all that is irrele- 
vant to the main question, and passing over all the inferior writers 
who only repeated what the others had said. Mr. Stephen agrees 
with me to put aside Woolston as insane. His tracts had no 
value, and deserve no notice, except what they demand from the 
fact that they were answered by such writers as Smalbroke, 
Pearce, and Sherlock. If Toland evoked a controversy as to the 
canon. of Scripture it was by accident, and did not proceed from 
any principles of criticism. His true connection with.the Deists 
is in his earliest work, “Christianity not Mysterious.” Collins’ 
attack on prophecy was the keenest and the most successful of all 
the Deistical writings, but here also the issue was only subordinate. 
Christianity might be true though the evidence from prophecy was. 
not so direct as many writers had supposed it to be. The great 
subject which ran through all, and which may be said to have 
been settled in this controversy, was the relation of reason to 
revelation. The chief representatives of this question on the 
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Deist side were Toland and Tindal, who called themselves 
Christian Deists. They had a predecessor in Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, but he lived in the previous century. His principle, 
however, was fairly theirs, and may be described in few words as 
resting more on those things which were manifest to the reason 
than on those which depend merely on traditional authority. 

The prevalence of rational theology in England is generally 
traced to the influence of Locke’s treatise on “ The Reasonableness 
of Christianity.” But this is supposed to have been suggested by 
Lord Herbert’s work. Locke wished to find out how far the 
doctrines taught in the Scriptures were in accordance with reason. 
He found that God’s dealings with men as there recorded could 
all be justified, and that the scheme of redemption was perfectly 
reasonable, though the necessity of it might not be explained and 
its nature in some parts might be beyond our knowledge. Toland 
followed Locke, though the master repudiated the disciple, and 
taught that there was nothing , mysterious in Christianity. A 
second part was to tell what the doctrines were which were not 
mysterious; but as this second part was never written, it remains 
undecided how much Toland included under the name Chris- 
tianity. Did he deny the Trinity or the Atonement, or did he 
mean. that in these doctrines there was nothing mysterious? An 
ambiguity also rested on the word mystery, for Toland admitted 
. a mystery in a sense in all things. He meant that what was 
revealed was in clear propositions, so that it could not be said to be 
above reason nor contrary to reason. Whatever Toland might 
have added in the way of explanation, the ostensible object of the 
book was to bring reason and revelation into harmony, or more 
properly to show their entire agreement. The ground was 
treacherous. If Toland really ventured on it in good faith, he 
ought first to have defined revelation and to have shown in what 
way the doctrines generally known as Christian mysteries were 
not mysterious. 

The same fault might be found with Tindal, though he was 
more definite, Dr. Sherlock once said in a sermon, “ The religion 
of the Gospel is the true original religion of reason and nature, 
and its precepts declarative of that original religion which is as old 
` as creation.” Tindal, taking as his text Sherlock’s words without 
the modifications which Sherlock would have added, wrote a 
treatise which he called “ Christianity as old as Creation.” * This 
left no doubt how much Tindal included under the word Chris- 
tianity. It is the duplicate or republication of natural religion, 
the external revelation of what is already revealed internally. The 
law or light of nature is perfect; to live to reason is to live to God. 


* Tindal’s position was much tho same as that of Abelard, who called Christianity 
Refarmatio legis naturalis. 
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No external revelation can make this clearer than it is. Reason 
and conscience must be supreme. Their evidence is direct and 
not to be resisted, while external revelation depends on tradition. 
We have not the same certainty that God has given any positive 
commands as we have for the duties of the moral law as they are 
written in men’s hearts. Tindal did not directly deny that God 
had made an external revelation, nor did he say that such a revela- 
tion was unnecessary in the sense that men did not require moral 
education, but he denied by inference that God had commanded 
anything different from or beyond what reason and conscience 
indicated, and with this came the denial of the necessity of revela- 
tion in the sense that it consisted of mysterious doctrines and 
positive precepts that found no answer in the moral constitution 
of man. 

With Tindal, as with Toland, we want the second part of his 
work, which might have given us more satisfaction as to the 
application of his principles. Of some things, however, there is 
no doubt. In his youth Tindal had been an extreme Churchman, 
aud venturing in devious wanderings beyond the confines of 
Anglicanism, he sunk into the “Serbonian bog.” When he got 
again on firm ground, he kept on it, and ever after retained a horror 
of the “ fearful pit.” Everything imposed by mere ecclesiastical 
authority, if it tended to superstition or did not promote morality, 
was with him no part of Christianity. The religion of the 
Italian banditti, who lived by robbery and yet were scrupulous 
about the observances of the Church, was of that kind which 
depended merely on authority and tradition, but was repudiated 
by reason. The same was true of the religion of the High Church 

squires and clergy of Tindal’s day, who “ drank, cursed, swore, and 
lied for the Church; who thought that those who went to places 
with steeples could never be wrong, and those who went to places 
without them could never be right.” The influence of traditional 
religion was so strong over some minds that they had even been 
led to deny that virtue was best for man in this life, as in the case 
of Atterbury, who argued from St. Pauls words misapprehended 
that the virtuous man is most miserable. Tindal did not stop with 
mere opposition to his old friends. He had no respect for the 
Fathers or the old creeds, except so far as Fathers and creeds 
taught the religion of reason and inculcated the practice of virtue. 
The doctrinal mysteries were “orthodox paradoxes,” which he said 
he did not disbelieve, but he spoke of them as things which did 
not much concern him. Cireumcision, the Jewish sacrifices, with 
many other positive precepts and commands in the Old Testament, 
such as that for the destruction of the Canaanites, he excludes 
from revelation, and relegates to the class of things invented by 
priests. The conclusion of the matter seems to be that whatever 
2 F2 
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in Scripture commends itself to reason is divine. Scripture is 
inspired where it is profitable for doctrine, reproof, correction, and 
instruction in righteousness, Where this is not the case, there is- 
no evidence that God has spoken. In other words, we have a 
faculty for judging of truth, but we have not the means of 
acquiring such knowledge as would furnish sufficient evidence of 
the truth of any event which depended on history, testimony, 
tradition, or whatever is equivalent to these. The truth of Chris- 
tianity as a divine revelation is not denied, provided that can 
be maintained without admitting that any immoral command or 
irrational doctrine in the Bible is of divine origin. 

This argument of Tindal’s was rightly addressed to the theolo- 
gians of his day, who professed to be guided by reason. It was an 
application of their own words concerning reason and revelation, 
and came ultimately to the question if the external evidences of 
Christianity were sufficiently strong to warrant us in believing 
that God commanded such things as are attributed to Him in the 
Old Testament, or taught such mysterious doctrines as are, or are 
supposed to be,in the New. Ifnot, then the contents of the reve- 
lation are an indispensable part of the evidence, so that reason is 
admitted to be a judge of the contents of a revelation. The usual 
method of limiting reason is to say that, when it has been proved 
that a revelation has been made, reason gives place to faith. But . 
this can never happen if the contents of a revelation are part of 
the evidence. Reason must remain in judgment, and the pro- 
bability of the truth of a revelation declines in proportion as it 
contains, or seems to contain, what is immoral, irrational, or 
mysterious. 

It was the mark of the true English Churchman in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, as opposed to the Puritan, that he defended the 
natural light or the light of reason. Hooker said that the super- 
natural light supposed the natural, and he quoted with approba- 
tion St. Augustine’s words to the effect that “there are rational 
principles on which men are universally agreed, and out of which 
the greatest moral duties we owe to God and man may without 
difficulty be gathered.” Chillingworth, quoting and endorsing 
Hooker, says, that “natural reason, built on principles common to 
all men, is the last resolution unto which the Church’s authority is 
but the first inducement.” The later Puritans were more rational 
than those of Hookers time. The treatise on the “ Light of Na- 
ture” by Nathaniel Culverwell, published in 1652, was dedicated to 
Anthony Tuckney, and received the full approbation of Edmund 
Calamy. So far as I can learn, this book was received as ortho- 
dox by the leading Puritans of the time of Cromwell. Culverwell 
speaks of reason as the candle of the Lord, and says that, though 
like Leah it may be blear-eyed, yet it isnot blind. Faith does not 
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demand its destruction. Religion is nota bird of prey come to 
peck out our natural eyes. Faith and reason may give each other 
the kiss of peace, for they both sprung from the same fountain of 
light. There is nothing in the mysteries of the Gospel contrary 
to the light of reason. Richard Baxter had so deep a sense of the 
reasonableness of Christianity that he said, “To renounce the 
Christian religion is to renounce reason, and to doubt of it is to be 
injurious to reason itself.” 

The school of rational theologians known as the Cambridge 
Platonists conformed to the Church of England both before and 
after the restoration of Charles. They were the natural develop- 
ment of the wiser class of both Puritans and High Churchmen. 
The supremacy which they accorded to reason in the presence of 
authority was one of their first characteristics. I need not occupy 
space with quotations from Cudworth, More, Smith, Whichcot, 
and Wilkins. Their position as a distinct school, and as being 
partly mystics, might be regarded as exceptional. I shall come, 
therefore, to those who may be reckoned more properly as repre- 
sentatives of the Church of England generally, and who may be 
called Tindal’s contemporaries. Tillotson, in his preface to Bishop 
Wilkins, on “The Principles and Duties of Natural Religion,” 
says it is plain that mankind were always under a law, even before 
God had made any external or extraordinary revelation. This 
law, he added, is “every whit as much the law of God as the 
revelation of His will in His Word, and consequently nothing 
contained in the Word of God, or in any pretended revelation 
from Him, can be interpreted to dissolve the obligation of moral 
duties plainly required in the law of nature.” Such passages as 
these were quoted by Tindal, and those who replied to him did 
not recede from the position which they indicate. Bishop Cony- 
beare, for instance, admitted that reason could discern our duties 
to God and to our neighbour; and Bishop Gibson says expressly 
that reason is not to be quitted that we may embrace revelation, 
“which, if it were true, would doubtless be a strong prejudice 
against revelation. But so far is this from being true, that it is 
universally acknowledged that revelation itself is to stand or fall 
by the test of reason; or, in other words, according as reason 
finds the evidence of its coming from God to be or not to be 
sufficient and conclusive, and the matter of it to contradict or 
not contradict the rational notion which reason gives of the being 
and attributes of God, and of the essential difference between good 
and evil.”* Were the contents of the revelation are distinctly 
made an indispensable part of the evidence. Gibson adds, 
and this addition may be taken as covering generally the 


* Second Pastoral Letter, p. 167. 
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ground of those who condemn Tindal, that, after reason is 
satisfied there has been a revelation, it gives itself up to its 
guidance, for then there are good grounds why reason should 
cease to object against revelation “as containing some things the 
manner, end, and design of which it cannot fully comprehend.” 
To this may be added the words of Dean Humphrey, who 
boldly challenges the Deists to try Christianity by the religion 
of natute and reason, and, he said, “if it varies from it in one par- 
ticular; if it prescribes any one thing which may in the minutest 
circumstance thereof be contrary to righteousness, I will then 
acknowledge this to be an argument against us, strong enough to 
overthrow the whole cause, and make all things else that can be 
said for it.totally ineffective for its support.” * 

The agreement as to the principle between Tindal and his oppo- 
nents is complete. The next question is its application. What 
are the contents of the Christian revelation? Will they stand 
the test proposed by Tillotson, Gibson, and Humphrey? We shall 
find the best answer in the pages of Bishop Butler, to the study 
of whose “Analogy” a thorough acquaintance with the Tindal 
controversy is the best introduction. 

Butler's great work is a compacted summary of all that was solid 
and much of what was weak in the defence of Christianity. The 
author of the “ Analogy” surpassed all his contemporaries in the 
possession of a calm philosophical spirit and in a juster estimate 
of the facts both of nature and revelation. It is sometimes for- 
gotten that Butler had before him not merely the arguments of the 
Deists, but the general neglect into which Christianity had fallen 
through a prevailing spirit of indifference. This I take to be the 
explanation, or at any rate what may be offered as a mitigation, of 
some things which are said about probability. The evidences of 
Christianity were at least sufficiently strong to demand serious 
examination. That Butler was right in his main position may be 
admitted without denying that on some points he was vulnerable. 
It is disappointing to find the same difficulties in revelation that 
‘we find in nature, for we would have expected beforehand that 
revelation would have solved some of these difficulties. This is 
a common objection and not without validity, but Butler was 
arguing with Deists who believed in God and yet acknowledged 
that there were many things in nature liabie to objection. 

Like all the apologists of his time, Butler was clear for the 
supremacy of reason and conscience. .His words are, “If in 
revelation there be found any passage the seeming meaning of 
which is contrary to natural religion, we may most certainly con- 
clude such seeming meaning not to be the true one.” In another 
place he calls reason “the only facuity wherewith to judge con- 


* Quoted by Mr. Pattison in Essays and Reviews.” 
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cerning anything, even revelation itself.” And again, “ Let reason 
be kept to, and if any part of the Scripture account of the 
redemption of the world by Christ can be shown to be really 
` contrary to it, let the Scripture, in the name of God, be given up.” 
His sense of an eternal order existing in the world made the 
hypothesis of atheism for him impossible. A like sense of the 
divine in Christianity convinced him that the difficulties in reve- 
lation would yet be removed, and the things which were now 
apparently opposed to reason would yet appear reasonable. 

Butler gives no summary of the contents of revelation. It is 
only from the course of the argument that we infer how much 
he included under the word Christianity. He had before him the 
removal of difficulties (1) connected with some questionable com- 
mands in the Old Testament; (2) with the publication of doc- 
trines not discoverable by reason; (8) with the belief of doctrines 
beyond our comprehension; and (4) with the enforcing of merely 
positive precepts. All these are covered by the analogy of nature, 
but the covering is rather a large one. In fact it might be måde 
to cover any doctrine ever taught, from the “horrible decree” of 
Calvin to the transubstantiation of the Romanists, or the human 
sacrifices of savage religions. But Butler does not press analogy 
in this sense as a positive argument. Its whole weight is to show 
difficulties in nature, notwithstanding which the Deist believes in 
God. If these difficulties in nature be overwhelming, they make 
belief in Deity impossible. And so with revelation; it may contain 
things liable to objection and yet be true, but if these things are 
many, or the objections to them such as cannot be overcome, 
belief becomes impossible. Thus the argument finally depends on 
the contents of Christianity. If certain doctrines or certain com- 
mands are inseparable from it, it loses in credibility ; so that the 
argument from analogy, though legitimate and useful, must not 
be made to cover too much. The string may be distended till 
even the bow breaks. But something is said for each class of the 
difficulties in revelation. The commands objected against are 
severed from the scheme of morality and regarded as precepts 
which would have been immoral but for the authority by which 
they were given, This probably has in view the extermination 
of the Canaanites; and the defence is, that life being the gift 
of God, the Giver may revoke the gift. The argument is not of 
the most satisfactory kind, and in the judgment of some fails 
to justify all the precepts given to individuals in the Old Testa- 
ment or all the things there recorded and apparently receiving the 
approval of the sacred writers. The second class, which is the 
most important, had least difficulty: the particular dispensation 
of Christianity, which is the redemption of man by a Mediator. 
This finds its strict analogy in nature, where God deals with us 
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through the instrumentality of others, and where men suffer for 
each other.as Christ suffered for us. It is not revealed to us why 
the death of Christ was necessary, but this is that side of the 
subject which relates to God, and belongs to what I have made 
the third class of difficulties—things in the Bible beyond our com- 
prehension. If we do not understand all God’s works in nature, 
it is not marvellous that some things should be beyond our com- 
prehension in the kingdom of grace. In all these arguments it is 
of course assumed that there is evidence enough for the being of 
God when these difficulties in nature have been admitted, and the 
inference is that notwithstanding the difficulties in revelation, 
there is yet sufficient evidence that Christianity is from God. 
Positive commands being part of external religion, and external 
religion of some kind being of moral obligation, the duty of 
keeping such precepts is reckoned obvious. When we are con- 
vinced that a revelation has been given, new duties come out of 
the’ revealed relations. Butler did not profess to give an “irrefra- 
gable proof” of the truth of Christianity, as Southey asserted in 
his epitaph in Bristol Cathedral. He only aimed at meeting the 
objections which the Deists said were in the way of their believing 
it to be divine. 

It is plain that Butlers own theology must be of a very rational 
kind to be able to submit to the test which he proposes. But 
Mr. Stephen, looking only to a few isolated arguments or passages 
severed from their connection, makes a hideous travesty of the 
whole of Butler’s argument. In one place he says :— 

“ All suffering becomes punishment. The difficulty of reconciling this 
‘with the actual distribution of happiness presses upon him, but all 
difficulties must be faced. The doctrine seems to imply that God is unjust. 
The conclusion is horrbile, and of course ‘ there must be a mistake some- 
where,’ but it cannot be in his priginal principle. The doctrines learnt 
from revelation increase the difficulty, but never overwhelm his faith. 
Men suffer here, as Butler urges, and suffer ‘irremediably, for a certain 
amount of folly and vice. Flere, however, we have the remedy of death— 
a remedy not available to save us from the almighty Avenger. If, then, 
suffering be punishment, analogy suggests that everlasting torture will 
punish the misdeeds of the most frail and sorely tempted. We must believe 
it rather than give up our moral conceptién. God Almighty, Maker of all 
things and Ruler of men, came down from heaven in bodily form, and con- 
veyed a message of unspeakable moment. He gave it only to a few, but 
He is always partial. The message said that God would punish the good for 
the crimes of the wicked. That is not surprising, for it is a matter of every- 
day experience: if I get drunk, my son has the gout. The message con- 


firms our darkest forebodings of the future; otherwise, could it be in 
analogy with our observations ?”—Vol. i. p. 306. 


Let us now hear what Butler himself says of God’s judgments, 
and the partial distribution of light :— 


“ Nor is there anything shocking in all this, or which would seem to bear 
hard upon the moral administration in Nature, if we would keep in mind 
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that every one shall equitably be dealt with; instead of forgetting this, or 
explaining it away, after it is acknowledged in words. All shadow of in- 
justice, and indeed all harsh appearances, in this various economy of 
Providence, would be lost, if we would keep in mind that every merciful 
allowance shall be made, and no more required of any one than what might 
have been equitably expected from him in the circumstances in which he 
was placed, and not what might have been expected had he been placed in 
other circumstances—that is, in Scripture language, that every man shall 
be ‘accepted according to what he had, not according to what he had not?’— 
Book IL. chap. vi. 5 

Mr. Stephen describes the“ Analogy” under the figure of a 
rock, “immovable and undecayed, but solitary, exceptional, and 
barren.” I think the late Professor Maurice was much nearer the 
truth when he said, “Butler, like every great generative thinker, 
has the power of adapting himself to circumstances and con- 
ditions which he did not contemplate, ahd which did not exist 
in his day.” * There are elements in Butler which no ingenuity 
ean harmonize. But so far from the “Analogy” being barren, 
there are in it the seeds of a new life, and a juster view of 
Christianity than that which Butler inherited. “ Everlasting 
torture ” is not an expression found in Butler, nor do I see 
how it can be reconciled with the equity set forth in the pas- 
sage just quoted. Like all cautious thinkers, Butler was slow 
in affirmation and denial. It was not necessary for him to say 
that the punishment of the wicked was not everlasting, while 
several places in Scripture seem to say that it is. Man cannot 
justify the ways of God if this doctrine be true, and yet it is 
believed that God will deal with men according to equity, from 
which the probability is justly inferred that it is not true. 
Mr. Stephen, in refusing to look at the rational side of Butlers 
theology, resembles many of the modern assailants of Christianity, 
who generally take some extreme doctrine or form of a doctrine, 
and speak of it as not merely inseparable from the Christian revela- 
tion, but as an essential part of it. In an article on Butler in this 
Ruvimw, November, 1873, I put together some considerations which 
show the kind of theology that Butler advocates or by his own 
principles should have advocated:—(1.) He warns us against the 
danger of preferring positive to moral commands. (2.) Revelation 
does not shed that light on the difficulties in nature which we 
might expect from external revelation : Christianity, like nature, 
is a scheme carried on by general laws. (3.) God uses means in 
revelation; in other words, it is progressive. (4.) Revelation is 
not made to depend on an infallible Church nor on infallible 
inspiration. (5.) Allmen will be judged with equity whether 
Christians or Pagans. This is incompatible with the idea of never- 
ending punishment. (6.) The doubtfulness in the evidence gives 
scope for the “ virtuous exercise” of the understanding, from which 

* What is Revelation? p. 168. 
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I infer that sincerity, even if it does not escape error, is better 
than mere acquiescence without inquiry. (7.) We get the know- 
ledge of revelation as we get, any other knowledge. It is not 
given to our acceptance, but to our acquisition. (8.) It is a 
revelation of which all the doctrines are rational. Some are 
called revealed, and thus are comprehensible to reason now; 
others are unrevealed, and they will be seen to be rational when 
we know some relations now unknown. . 

If Mr. Stephen will look at these points in Butler, he will, 
I think, be induced to cancel the passage which I have quoted.” 

The great argument against Butler is that the ground on which 
the Deists stood as to natural religion is not tenable. The dift- 
culties in nature are used as an argument against the belief in the 
being of God. Evil exists. Can its existence be reconciled with 
the idea of divine justice? Certainly not, except on the supposi- 
tion of free-will in the creature, and even then the subject has-its 
difficulties. If God be identical with nature in such a sense that 
everything which is done'in nature is His doing, then all nature’s 
evils or imperfections are chargeable upon Him. If He made 
nature as something distinct from Himself, He is still charge- 
able with the evils or imperfections of what He has created. 
The supposition of free-will explains how judgment may yet be 
administered with equity even though it does not explain the 
present inequalities and the want of at least perfect justice. Mr. 
Stephen will not allow the supposition of free-will. He adduces 
the familiar arguments that men are puppets, and do only such 
things as circumstances compel them to do. This was all antici- 
pated by Butler, and as I think judiciously answered, notwith- 
standing Mr. Stephen’s verdict that it is “probably the weakest 
part of his argument.” This opinion of necessity I cannot directly 
refute, though I’believe that the argument about circumstances is 
founded on a fallacy, and the statement that we are puppets is 
simply false. If certain arguments may be urged in favour of 
necessity, yet facts and feelings are all against it. Ifin any sense 
true, it is so only in such away as to be compatible with free- 
will. Itis an easy method of arresting all argument to say that 
we act absolutely as circumstances make us act. If we cannot 
get past this, reason stands smitten with paralysis. If nature 
sends forth murderers as regularly and on the same principle as 
rattlesnakes,t we may abandon all efforts for human improve- 
ment. The argument for necessity proves too much. The 
throne of God need not be a “throne of injustice,” though we 
understand but a small part of His ways. All present suffering 
may or may not be punishment, and some punishment may be 
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vicarious, yet God’s final administration may rectify all the wrongs 
of the universe. He has a whole eternity before Him. 

Mr. Stephen seems to me to have made too much of what I 
shall call the Theistic difference between Butler and the Deists 
or the à priori theologians. Butler, it is true, was disposed to look 
at facts rather than follow theories. With him the subject in 
hand was practice. How we came into the present condition we 
cannot possibly find out. What immediately concerns the argu- 
ment is that our present condition is not inconsistent with the 
perfect moral government of God. The optimists, as they are 
called, did not overlook the dark side of nature. They did not 
“blink the obvious facts,” but rather threw out hypotheses by 
which it seemed possible to reconcile these facts with Divine 
wisdom and goodness. Their explanation may serve only to amuse 
speculative minds, but to say that they were mnconscious of the 
facts is to make the absurd mistake of Voltaire, who, in his 
romance of “Candide,” represents them calling evil good in such a 
way as to involve the denial of the existence of suffering, and 
consequently the ecclesiastical dogma of original sin. If we take 
Shaftesbury and Pope as the exponents of the doctrine, their 
view of the world as regards individuals is as dark as Butlers, 
and they offer no recompense for suffering beyond the comfort of 
being sacrificed for the general good of the universe. But that 
sacrifice they regard as itself an evil, and look for a revelation of 
the mystery which still perplexes them, for their solution is only 
probable. Pope’s words are :— 

“ Hope humbly, then with trembling pinions soar; 
Wait the great teacher, Death, and God adore.” 

Mr. Stephen begins his second volume with an account of 
the origin of speculations concerning morality. The principle 
assumed is that they followed on the decline of theology. So 
long as men had a strong sense of the presence of God, they 
referred all obligation to His will; but as the vision of God 
became faint, the inquiry rose about questions of “ought” and 
“ goodness,” or could there be morality without God? This is 
surely a very superficial account of the origin of moral speculation. 
Would it not be nearer the truth to connect it with the progress 
of deeper views of the nature of God? Nations that think of 
God chiefly as a person would naturally refer all duty to His: will. 
But as men’s thoughts widened, the question would arise how far 
goodness, order, and law were of the very nature and essence of 
Deity. The objections of William Law to the view of morality 
advocated by Clarke and Tindal, which are quoted by Mr. Stephen 
apparently with approbation, are just of that kind which Law 
would make in his early days, before he had those deeper and fuller 
thoughts of God which are found in his later writings. To speak 
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of immutable morality, or of an eternal fitness of things which 
binds God Himself, has the sound of affirming a fate, a necessity, 
or what is virtually a higher Deity above God. But this is only 
in appearance. It is but another form of the two aspects in 
which the human mind views the Deity, and which, as I have 
already shown, are to be taken together, not as contradictories, 
but as conditioning each other. Exception may be taken to the 
words eternal morality, moral sense, or authoritative conscience. 
Exception may also be taken to the modes of arguing for their 
existence. The thing intended, however, is substantially the 
same. Such a thing as abstract right must be. The objection 
to it because it is abstract is frivolous. We must have such a 
faculty as Shaftesbury and Butler intended. Without it we should 
be incapable of Judging that there are such inequalities, as all 
men say there are, in the moral government of the world. 

It is one of the dangers in writing critical histories of thought, 
as we have come to call them, that we are tempted to write up 
the men with whom we agree, and to write down those from 
whom we differ. Hume is Mr. Stephen’s hero, and Butler his rock 
of offence. It was to be expected that he would endorse Hume’s 
argument against miracles, though he has said little more than 
that Hume was right, and all who wrote against him most certainly 
wrong. A host of evidence-writers have doubtless written a great 
deal that is worse than worthless on the subject of miracles, but I 
do think that something more might have been said in favour of 
the answers that have been made to Hume’s great argument. From 
a‘statement in Dr. Campbell's “ Dissertation,” it appears that the. 
original form of this argument was that no evidence can prove a 
miracle. This was changed to the present form—that no evidence 
has proved a miracle; which, true or not, is a statement more 
becoming an ingenuous philosopher. The probability is very 
strong against anything which is uncommon, and this is really all 
that can be said against a miracle, for no definition of a miracle 
can fairly go beyond this, that it is something unusual and such as 
has never taken place within the range of our immediate knowledge. 
But not only are certain unusual or hitherto unknown events not 
impossible, but in certain supposed circumstances highly probable, 
so that there is probability against probability. Order is one evi- 
dence of the being of God, so also is the interruption of that 
order for a given purpose. It is not merely the vulgar that see 
God in an interference with the observed order of nature. There 
is a craving for it in the mind of man. It gives a certainty such 
as we can never attain from mere contemplation of the works of 
nature. If, for instance, one be raised from the dead, there is 
evidence that that Power which we call nature was not merely 
able to create man, but to give life after death. An impartial 
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historian of religious thought is bound to grant all this, for it has 
been as much proved by the apologists as the improbability of 
miracles has been proved by Hume. All this of course may be 
true, and yet the Christian miracles not true. But when such pro- 
babilities are duly admitted, the ground is clear for an impartial 
examination of evidence. I do not think that the record of past 
miracles’ can be of much value as evidence of the truth of 
Christianity ; but so long as miracles are credible they cease to be 
what they now are to many, hindrances in the way of belief. 

Any one who writes of the eighteenth century is under the 
necessity of speaking of the religious reaction which in some 
respects was its greatest event, and which certainly furnishes 
facts and phenomena that affect the whole question ‘of the 
evidences of Christianity. Christianity not only survived the 
keen shafts of the Deists, but, what is more remarkable, it 
outlived all the defences of the evidence writers. And in its 
new life it showed all the vigour of a perennial youth. Mr. 
Stephen, like the son of the famous Dodwell in his tract “ Chris- 
tianity not founded on Argument,” thinks it a happy jest that 
Christianity is not believed because of arguments. But let the 
fact be seriously examined that Christianity has in it something 
which so immediately answers the cravings of all men that they 
receive it not only without arguments, but cling to it in spite of 
a thousand arguments which seem valid against it; and when we 
consider the character of Christianity, how deeply it affects the 
entire inner life of a man, is not this fact the strongest of all argu- 
ments for its divine origin? Matthew Arnold has invented a 
new name for God, “The Eternal which makes for righteousness.” 
If we look into the world to find the instruments He has used, the 
chief of all is Christianity. No religion, no philosophy, no scheme 
for human progress, works for righteousness like the Gospel of 
Christ. Is not this strong evidence that it is from God? 

Mr. Stephen resolves the whole of the great Methodist or 
Evangelical movement into ignorance and fear. The preachers, 
he says, “seem to have tacitly inquired, What is the argument which 
will induce an ignorant miner or a small tradesman to give up 
drinking and cock-fighting? The obvious answer was, Tell him 
that he is going straight to hell-fire to be tortured to all eternity.”* 
This is followed by a travesty of the doctrines of the Evangelicals, 
written in the tone too frequent in Mr. Stephen’s volumes, but 
scarcely becoming the dignity and impartiality of a critical 
historian of “English Thought.” It is really not surprising that 
the Evangelicals clung to the received creed. | Missionaries have 
not time to be inquirers. Their theological system must be dog- 
matically fixed, and their religious sense becomes so bound up 
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with it that they dread to remove even its most manifest accretions. 
This fact should teach us indulgence towards men with strong 
convictions, even though their creed be narrow and their worship 
superstitious. But as a matter of fact I dispute Mr. Stephen’s 
statement that “eternal torture” in “hell-fire” was the chief 
subject of Evangelical preaching, or the dread of it the chief 
motive in conversion. I believe that Wesley really made miners 
and small tradesmen feel what Bishop Butler so deeply felt, the 
sense of something wrong in their moral nature, and the power of 
the Gospel to rectify the wrong. “The wrath to come,” which 
was often understood to mean hell-fire, was sometimes the subject 
of Evangelical preaching, but a far more frequent theme was the 
constraining power of the love of Christ. The sense of the divine 
forgiveness may have been often encumbered with theories of the 
atonement, but it was there, and sometimes these’ very theories 
may have helped certain classes to realize it. Whoever will be at 
the trouble to look into Wesley’s journals or his sermons will find 
that hell-fire was not a frequent subject of his preaching. This, 
as regards Wesley, Mr. Stephen admits. In his latér years Wesley 
became, for a Revivalist, very liberal, believing in the salvation of 
“Jews, Turks, Infidels, Heretics,” and other Dissenters—that is to 
say, he believed in such an-equitable distribution of rewards and 
punishments that every one would be rewarded according to the 
progress he had made in actual goodness. It is the early part of 
Wesley’s career which is most open to criticism, but even then it is 
remarkable how little he dwelt on subjects of terror. His most 
frequent texts are—“ Being justified by faith, we have peace with 
God;” “Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest;” and “ The kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” 

It is a curious fact, that of late years there has been a dis- 
position to exonerate Wesley from the follies charged on the 
Evangelicals. It is of these, as distinct from the Methodists proper, 
that Mr. Stephen speaks in the passage I have quoted. Wesley 
was entirely an eighteenth century man. He kept as closely as he 
could to plain common sense. The object he proposed was the 
reformation of men’s lives, and if, in the prosecution of this object, 
he differed from Butler, it was in what he learned from William 
Law, that the appeal must be made to the heart rather than to the 
intellect. Experience was his watchword. He could not wait 
in placid indecision till the balance of probability was struck as to 
the truth of Christianity. He felt it was true, and, like the man 
whose eyes were opened, he cried, “ Once I was blind, now I see.” 
It may be admitted that Wesley had more wisdom and altogether 
the elements of a greater man than any of the Evangelicals; but I 
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fail tosee why the same explanation of his success should not serve 
for them. -I regret their narrowness and their dogmatism, but it 
was not these which gave them strength. They had come 
into the kingdom of God, which is the kingdom of light. Their 
circumstances are a sufficient excuse for many of their weaknesses, 
and Mr. Stephen himself, notwithstanding his severe words, has 
added that but grudging justice is now done to the Evangelicals 
in awakening the religious feeling of the nation. 

The significant question, after the history of the last era, is, to 
what have we now come? Mr. Stephen forbears to enter upon 
this, but it is evident that his views are not such as give much 
hope for the future of Christianity. The position that we get no 
knowledge beyond phenomena, and that we must be content with 
classifying the facts of physical science, is one against which the 
human mind rebels; and there are facts within which are as much 
the subject of knowledge as the facts of the world external to us. 
We should rejoice to find shelter in the authority of a Church, 
but where is the Church whose pretensions to authority have any 
foundation? The recent aberrations in the direction of Church 
authority demand the same compassion which we show towards the 
failings of the Evangelicals. It is better that men should find 
rest in their own imaginings than that they should find no rest at 
all. The religious feeling demands a station, whether it be real 
or imaginary. But the human mind is still treading the path that 
leads to truth. Reason may be baffled for a time, but only that 
it may make further efforts which are yet to end in victory. The 
future course was indicated at the end of the Deist controversy. 
Butler groped for the path, and found it by glimmerings of light 
amid the surrounding darknéss. It was concerning Butler's 
sermon on Human Nature: that Professor Maurice wrote, “He is 
tied and bound by the usages and conditions of the Christian 
world in his time. The religion of hoops and ruffles enchains even 
his heart and intellect. But what a noble effort he makes to 
emancipate himself from it! What a sense he has that the Apostle 
was pointing to a fellowship grounded on the very nature of things, © 
in the very constitution of humanity, which had nothing to do 
with hoops and ruffles at all! He longs to speak of men as con- 
stituted in Christ. His words often become feeble and contra- 
dictory, because he cannot utter what is struggling within him.” 
He saw dimly and afar off the day which must come, when it will 
be seen, in the words of Coleridge, that the “mysteries in Christi- 
anity are reason, reason in its highest form of self-affirmation.” 

After so much adverse criticism, it would not be fair to Mr. 
Stephen to leave unnoticed the great literary and philosophical 
merit of his work. It has cost him a great deal of thinking; and 
though sometimes he is superficial and misled by the desire to 
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serye his own principles, yet he is generally grave, and many of 
his arguments deserve serious consideration, Among the passages 
marked for quotation, I have only space for the following, which 
relates to the Deist controversy, and is one of the most successful 
descriptions :— 


“The orthodox party Kad every advantage which could be given by 
ability, learning, and prestige. It would be difficult to mention a con- 
troversy in which there was a greater disparity of force. The physiognomy 
of the books themselves bears marks of the difference. The Deist writings 
are but shabby and shrivelled little octavos, generally anonymous; such as 
lurk in the corners of dusty shelves, and seem to be the predestined prey 
of the moths. Against them are arrayed solid octavos and handsome 
quartos, and at times even folios—very Goliaths among books, too ponderous 
for the indolence of our degenerate days, but fitting representatives of the 
learned dignitaries who compiled them. On the side of Christianity, indeed, 
appeared all that was intellectually venerable in England. Among the 
champions of the faith may be reckoned Bentley, incomparably the first 
critic of the day; Locke, the intellectual ruler of the eighteenth century ; 
Berkeley, acutest of English metaphysicians and most graceful of philosophic 
. writers; Clarke, whom we may still respect as a vigorous gladiator, and 
then enjoying the reputation of a great master of philosophic thought ; 
Butler, the most patient, original, and candid of theologians ; Waterland, the 
most learned of contemporary divines; and Warburton, the rather knock- 
kneed giant of theology, whose smashing blows, if too apt to fall upon his 
allies, represented at least a rough intellectual vigour. Around those great 
names gathered the dignitaries of the Church, and those who aspired to 
Church dignity, for the dissection of a Deist was a recognized title to 
obtaining preferment. Sherlock, and Gibson, and Conybeare, and Smalbroke, 
and other occupants of the ‘bench, gained or justified promotion by their 
share in the crusade; and amongst the rank and file were such men as 
Sykes, and Balguy, and Stebbing, and a host of other diligent penmen, now 
for the most part as much forgotten as their victims. The ablest of the 
non-jurors, Leslie and Law, the most industrious and eminent Dissenters, 
Leland and Lardner, and Foster and Doddridge, fought side by side with 
their brethren of the Establishment. Nor was the zeal of orthodoxy con- 
fined to official exponents of the creed. Lyttelton and Barrington turned 
from political warfare to deal a deadly blow at the enemy. Addison lost 
some of his natural amenity in striking at so contemptible a foe. Pope, 
though allied to some refined unbelievers, pilloried the less polished in the 
‘Dunciad.’ Swift dropped some of his bitterest venom on the antagonists 
of the Church; and Young and Blackmore confuted the infidel in verses 
which were once (Young’s perhaps are still) studied by human beings.” 


The connections of the. different systems are skilfully traced, and 
some of the portraits are admirably executed. I would specially 
instance that of Sherlock. Iwas glad to find endorsed my judg- 
ment of the worthlessness of Bolingbroke, and to see Warburton 
estimated at his proper value. They were both monstrosities, and 
contributed nothing to the solution of the subjects which they 
handled. Swift has more of Mr. Stephen’s sympathy than he 
deserves. But after all allowances are made, the more we know 
of the eighteenth century the more we shall be convinced that it . 
is justified of its children. 

JoHN Hunt. 


` 


HABITUAL’ DRUNKENNESS: A VICE, CRIME, OR 
DISEASE ? 


5 HO shall be the Rectors of our daily Rioting? and what 
shall be done to inhibit the multitudes that frequent 
` those houses where, drunkenness is sold and harboured?” are 
questions put by Milton in his Areopagitica, which have since 
so greatly swollen in magnitude that they can no longer be 
answered in his manner, nor the encouragement of sobriety be 
left as he would have it, “ without particular law or prescription, 
wholly to the demeanour of every grown man.” The growth of 
this “ national corruption ” has been so great since his time that 
only despair of amendment could seat us on the stool of inaction 
with folded hands, acknowledging with him that “these things 
will be and must be;” or if this be so, we are compelled to feel 
that, how these things “shall be least hurtful, how least enticing, 
herein consists the grave and governing wisdom of a State.” 

It is strange that Milton should have drawn so much of his argu- 
ment for the liberty of unlicensed printing from the supposed 
liberty of unlicensed drunkenness, seeing that the only law against 
drunkenness, pure and simple, which we still have, has been 
on the statute-book from the reign of James I. This statute, 
which imposes a fine of five shillings, neither more nor less, upon 
a drunken person, does certainly constitute the act of becoming 
drunk, however privately or quietly it may be done, into an 
offence against the law of the land. But notwithstanding the 
existence and the occasional application of this old statute, most 
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modern writers on the philosophy of legislation have maintained 
that private drunkenness ought not to be the subject of legal 
repression. No one has written more forcibly on this point than 
. Bentham himself, who in his “ Principles of Morals and Legislation” 
declares that the primary mischief of drunkenness is “ private and. 
self-regarding,” and that its secondary mischief of example will 
not often amount to a danger worthy of notice. 


- 


«With what degree of success,” he asks, “would a legislator go about 
to extirpate drunkenness and fornication by dint of legal punishment? 
Not all the tortures which ingenuity could invent would compass it; and 
before he had made any progress worth regarding, such a mass of evif 
would be produced by thè punishment as would exceed a thousandfold the 
utmost possible mischief of the offence. The great difficulty would be in, 
the procuring evidence, an object which could not be attempted with any 
probability of success, without spreading dismay through every family, 
tearing the bonds of sympathy asunder, and rooting out the influence of 
all the social motives. All he can do, then, against offences of this nature 
with any prospect of advantage in the way of direct legislation, is to 
subject them, in cases of notoriety, to a slight censure, so as thereby to. 
cover them with a slight shade of artificial disrepute.” 


In his “Essay on Liberty,” John Stuart Mill argues this point 

still more keenly and thoroughly, upon the principle that “no 
person ought to be punished simply for being drunk;” and he 
very clearly indicates the conditions and complications which 
might render punishment for drunkenness justifiable, such as the 
neglect of public duty, the inability to pay debts or to support ` 
and educate a family, and the act of “making himself drunk in a 
person whom drunkenness excites to do harm to others.” 
_ Milton, Bentham, and Mill, then, agree in this, that simple 
drunkenness ought to be subjected not to the political but to the 
social sanction, and that “all the legislator can hope to do is to 
increase the efficacy of private ethics.” This to a great extent 
has been done among the cultured classes by the growth of the 
sentiment that intemperance is dishonouring and shameful, and 
among the masses it is being done by the steady increase and 
influence in this country of temperance societies, which already 
number three millions of members, affording a large practical 
and promising answer to Mill’s demand for a supplement to the 
unavoidable imperfections of law, if not in the form of a “powerful 
police,” against this vice, at least in that of a watchful, pervading, 
and persuasive opinion. 

If “no person ought to be punished simply for being drunk,” 
the persistent demand which we hear for a new law under which 
men may be subjected to long periods of imprisonment because 
they are in the habit of doing that which ought not to be made 
an offence is only intelligible on the supposition that the repetition 
of the vice constitutes a disease. This indeed is the real justifica- 
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tion for the proposed enactment which the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Habitual Drunkards of 1872 put forward in their report. 
They say :— 

“ Occasional drunkenness may, and very frequently does, become con- 
firmed and habitual, and soon passes into the condition of a disease 


uncontrollable by the individual, unless indeed some extraneous influence, 
either punitive or curative, is brought into play.” 


This proposition, mawaver that confirmed and habitual drunk- 
enness passes into the condition of a disease, is a much more 
limited and cautious one than that which is propounded by the 
professional advocates of what are called by the euphonious name 
of Inebriate Asylums. With them habitual drunkenness is itself a 
disease, caused in some curious physico-metaphysical manner, by 
what they call paralysis of the will, and manifested by supposed 
want of control over the conduct. This opinion was frankly 
expressed in the paper read by Dr. Bodington before the last 
annual meeting of the British Medical Association, and it is to be 
found pretty generally announced in the abundant medical litera- 
ture on the subject. Dr. Bodington says :— 


“The confusion between drunkenness as a disease and drunkenness as a 
vice must be cleared up. For my part I look upon all habitual drunkenness 
as a disease, and I would boldly call it all dipsomania. It is in its character 
as a disease that we as physicians are entitled to deal with it. I would 
sink the notion of its being a mere vicious propensity. When fully 
developed there are not two kinds of habitual drunkenness. The cases 
“are one and all cases of dipsomania, of irresistible, uncontrollable, morbid 
impulse to drink stimulants.” 


A still more remarkable instance of the extreme position which 
has been taken on this question, has been afforded in the pro- 
ceedings of the American Association for the Cure of Inebriates. 
At the first meeting of this Association a declaration was issued in 
which the dogma was solemnly propounded that “intemperance is 
a disease,” and various papers were subsequently read by Dr. 
Parrish the president, and others, to explain and maintain this 
prime article of faith. At the fifth meeting of the Association, 
Dr. R. P. Harris, the physician to the Franklin Reformatory for 
Inebriates at Philadelphia, was bold or incautious enough to present 
a report, in which were certain expressions more in conformity with 
the name of his Institution than with the creed of his associates. 
“He regarded drunkenness as a habit, sin, or crime, and did not 
speak of cases being cured, as in a hospital, but reformed.’ The 
Association denounced this heresy on the ground that the truth of 
intemperance being a disease was the base of their organization, 
failing which their very name would be “a fraud upon the com- 
munity ;” and their Publication Committee was instructed “to 
return the report to its author, with a request that it be modified 
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so as to conform with the declaration of the Association, with 
power to publish such parts of it as they may deem proper.” The 
committee published the revised report entire. 

America is not quite 


“The land where, girt by friends or foes, 
A man may speak the thing he will.” 


The majority there has a power of excommunication much more 
active than any which pope or priest ever possessed, and he who 
‘questions the dogma of disease among doctors must be liable 
to the penalty. A dogma put atthe head of a declaration too! 
Why one might almost as well question that great dogma with 
which the constitution itself commences, “Forasmuch as all men 
‘are equal!” Tt is unfortunately a fact that if you write an asser- 
tion of this kind in very large letters, it is often accepted by 
the world without doubt or question, until belief in it becomes 
habitual and uncontrollable, and according to those marlts a kind 
of disease; so that belief in the morbid nature of intemperance 
- may itself become morbid, if its passionate, inveterate, and uncon- 
trollable nature is equally admitted as the true characteristic of 
this condition. 

Before making any attempt to examine the real nature of 
habitual intemperance in drink, it will be fair and right to mention, 
for the purpose of exception, those instances in which drink 
has produced common bodily disease, and those in which disease 
has been the occasion of the drunkenness. Cases of the first kind, 
in which the mental faculties are not involved, are perhaps the 
heaviest portion of the curse which strong drink lays upon us; but 
they do not and cannot enter into this argument. 

But that strong drink does often cause disease of the nervous 
system, with disturbancé of its mental functions, and also that . 
such diseases of the mind, arising from other causes, do also 
give rise to the passion for drink, are facts which can admit 
of no doubt. Every medical man is more or less conversant 
with them, and medical men who have made mental diseases a 
special study are well able to recognize them. The history of 
such cases, their heredity, periodicity, the intermixture of their 
mental symptoms with other nervous disorders and defects, the 
peculiarities of the mental symptoms themselves in certain forms 
of emotional disturbance and of intellectual aberration and decay, 
are very well known to physicians who have made madness 
their study. The number of such cases, enormously exagge- 
rated as they often are, is yet large enough in lunatic asylums 
and in private practice to afford abundance of experience as to 
the marks of all those conditions which can truly be called insane 
drunkenness, or drunken insanity; and they may well be left to 
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the observation and treatment of the specialist physicians who 
understand them. 

There is, however, another class of cases, fortunately a very 
small one, but of extreme difficulty to understand. Perhaps also. 
it is fortunate that ignorance of their nature does not seem much 
to matter, since the physicians who have met with them pronounce 
them to be absolutely incurable. I refer to those cases for which 
the learned terms oinomania and dipsomania were originally invented 
before the latter term was filched from science to designate vulgar 
drunkenness. In a somewhat large experience, I have myself never 
yet met with an undoubted instance of pure dipsomania; and I 
observe that very few examples are on record in medical literature; 
and that these are copied by one author from another in a manner 
which sufficiently testifies their rarity. The evidence, however, of 
credible observers is perhaps sufficient to establish the fact of their 
occasional occurrence. Dipsomania is described as a form of 
moral insanity manifesting itself in a passion for strong drink, not 
for its own sake or for the sensations which it produces, but for 
the gratification of a morbid impulse. As the kleptomaniac steals 
not for the sake of possessing the thing he steals, and the homi- 
cidal maniac destroys life not for the purpose of making any 
person cease to live, so the dipsomaniac drinks, not because he 
likes drink or likes to get drunk, but because he has an uncon- 
trollable and morbid impulse to swallow intoxicating liquor. To 
. constitute a pure case of dipsomania all other manifestations of 

unsoundness of mind ought to be eliminated, for if they exist the 
case is simply one of insanity with one prominent symptom. All 
other marks of a vicious disposition ought also to be absent, for if 
they exist, the dipsomaniac is simply a drunkard able to make 
superfine excuses. To be up to the pattern, he ought to be 
thoroughly sane and eminently virtuous, For my own part, I 
suspect that he deviates from the pattern sometimes in the warp 
and sometimes in the woof, and sometimes in both. However, I 
am ready to discuss him whenever he appears again, like the great 
bustard in Norfolk, and I only mention him here in order that he 
may not suffer the indignity of being mixed up in an argument 
about vulgar drunkards who are as common among Us as sparrows 
in the hedgerows. ° 

We come then, by process of exclusion, to simple habitual 
-drunkenness, apart from any other symptom of mental disease 
than the passionate and irrational indulgence of a noxious habit. 

Is this a disease or a vice, and ought we to direct our efforts to 
its cure or to its reform ? 

To many people the answer will be very simple, seeing that 
they will consider disease as a condition of the material, and vice 
as an affection of the immaterial element of our nature; but such 
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is not my view, and I shall endeavour to consider both terms of 
the question by the same physiological method. And here it 
is needful to premise that as there is no such thing as a 
„disease in itself, so there is no such thing as a vice in itself. 
Doctors have fallen into the habit of realizing and classifying 
diseases as if they were all composed of various materies morbi and 
were actual things; nay, sometimes, they almost personify them 
as in the old trope of “the pestilence which walketh in darkness,” 
and moralists have done quite as much for vice. But the idea of 
a disease, be it ever so specific, can only be a mental creation 
generalizing diseased bodies, and of a vice the same, generalizing 
vicious beings. Reality ever attaches to the individual; and here 
let it attach, say to John Jones, and the question be whether 
said John Jones, being often drunk, is diseased or vicious? 

I think it must be admitted that when said John Jones is actually 
drunk his organism is in a state of disease, pro tanto, as the same 
must be admitted of him when he has eatén more than he can 
easily digest, or when he is exhausted by debauchery, or actually 
suffering disturbance of ‘healthy function from any other sensual 
excess; for any condition of the organism by which its healthy 
functions are disturbed, and which, if indefinitely prolonged and 
increased, would tend to their suspension and even to deatli, must 
be called a diseased condition. 

The contracted question then comes to be whether John Jones 
is diseased or vicious while he is still sober, and when he is about . 
to drink the “ brewed enchantment,” knowing all the effects which 
it will have upon him ? 

Now, there are.several causes and qualities of this condition 
which are common to the notion of disease and to that of 
vice :-— . 

a The tendency to disease is sometimes hereditary, and so is 
that to vice. 

b. The causes of acquired disease are sometimes small, gradual, 
and accumulative, and so are those of vice. 

co By continuance and repetition diseased conditions become 
inveterate, and so do vicious ones, indeed by far the more.so; and 
it would be a happy thing for mankind if the clergy could reform 
men. with the same success which doctors attain in curing them. 

d. Disease is cured by removing the cause, sublatd causd tollitur 
efectus, and vice is abrogated by the same means; and in both, 
when the cause returns, the effect is reproduced. 

These seem to be the common qualities of the two conditions. 

Some of the qualities by which they are differentiated would 
seem to be :— 

a. Disease consists solely and entirely in some change in the 
organization, which is often known to, and is always thinkable by, 
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the physician. This is a matter of certainty. But it is not known 
that vice consists in, or is even accompanied by, any such change. 
Certain vices may produce such a change, as an effect, but such 
changes are not known to exist as constituent conditions of vice ; 
and if they do exist, they are too obscure for our present means 
of observation, or even for our power of thinking of them’ by 
analogy or EE 

If it be admitted that both vice and disease are ‘dependent upon 
states of the organism, a consideration of one fact will suffice to 
prove that these states are very different. In the early stages of 
disease, and especially of nervous and mental disease, there may 
be no changes after death appreciable by our senses or means of 
examination ; but in later periods of such disease such changes 
are mostly to be found. But in uncomplicated vice, whatever its 
duration and whenever death may occur, no such causal changes ` 
can be observed. 

If there be really no difference between vice and disease, all 
punishment, nay, even any reprobation, is unjust. Physicians should 
replace the magistrate and the priest, and courts, prisons, and 
churches be converted into hospitals. 

b. The causes of disease are physical, and the fast link in the 
chain of causation—that is to say, the causal condition—is invari- 
ably so. Emotion may be the exciting cause, but there is always 
a physical link intervening, generally in the form of disordered 
innervation. The cause of vice, on the other hand, is always 
moral, even where the conditions of the vice are grossly material 
and sensual. 

c. The remedies for disease are mostly physical and are invariably 
of a physiological nature. Even “ medicine for the mind diseased,” 
in what is called the moral treatment of insanity, is really directed 
to the material condition of the organ. The remedies for vice are 
of a different nature, and are mainly directed to elicit opposing 
desire, to make indulgence more immediately painful, and to 
influence the judgment. 

d. The successful result of PAR which in one case we call 
cure and in the other reform, is very different. The cure of 
disease establishes a healthy condition of the body ; the reform of 
- vice establishes a virtuous condition of mind, and, even should the 
latter be looked upon as a condition of the emotional functions of 
the brain, the notion of it is different from that of merely physical 
health. 

e. With some exceptions, persons suffering from mental disease 
are not conscious of their misfortune. “Le premier degré dans 
Yhomme après la raison,” says La Bruyère, “ce serait de sentir 
qwil l’a perdue ; la folie même est incompatible avec cette connais- 
sance”? The vicious man is gencrally conscious of his vice, which, 
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unless thoroughly brutalized, he regards with shame and remortse:. 
Disease may occasion regret, but not remorse. 

J. Few men are diseased, but all are vicious. The one state is 
an accident to man’s nature, the other is an element of it. And, 
with regard to the vice of drunkenness, there never yet was 
found a tribe of savages so unsophisticated that they needed more 
than the opportunity and the first lesson to plung “headlong inta 
the abyss. The first debauch may be the fault of ignorance, as 
perhaps that of Noah was when “he drank of the wine and was 
drunken ;” but the savages of all climes are habitual drunkards. 
in posse. And the wild theory that habitual drunkenness is a 
disease supposes that the existence of a keg of fire-water will 
convert a camp of Indians into madmen while even they have not 
yet tasted it, for while they are sober they will barter their pos- 
sessions, their liberty, almost life itself, for its enjoyment. 

If we examine the condition of a man who. has what is called. 
an irresistible and uncontrollable desire to imbibe strong drink by 
these tests, we cannot fail to see that it is not that of disease, but 
that of vice. 

The passion for drink, however habitual and forcible it may be, 
is not associated with any physical change in the organism. ' The 
indulgence of it produces changes which generally lead the 
drinker through a life of misery to an early grave, but even this. 
effect is not constant, and beforeit has taken place the organism of 
the drunkard may be, and sometimes is, a thoroughly healthy one.. 
If alcohol be a poison, itis not a very rapid one; and the statement 
which Dr. Forbes Winslow made before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, that “very often with chronic drunkards, on examination 
after death, if you apply a light to the fluid in the ventricles of 
the brain it ignites into ’a flame,” seems to need verification. If 
found to be correct, it points to one use to which a drunkard might 
be applied: he might be distilled. 

But a drunkard is such before he is drunken and in his sober 
intervals, and we are considering the condition of his brain when, 
it is not “saturated with alcohol;” and this, I say, may be per- 
fectly healthy. Excessive indulgence in’ other sensual vices—- 
lust, for instance—will sometimes cause organic changes, such as. 
softening of the spinal chord, but while thé vice is only part of 
the character there are no such changes; they are the physicad 
results of physical indulgence. The same iseven true of the more 
purely mental vices, as anger, the physical results of which some~ 
times lead to morbid changes of the heart. 

Then the cause of the desire to drink, the motive influence, is not. 
physical, but moral. A man drinks because he likes it; he likes 
the taste of the liquor, and still more the exhilaration which 
follows, and even the narcosis which succeeds. There can be no. 
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doubt that drinking, and even drunkenness, is pleasurable to the ` 
vast majority of mankind; and if drinking brandy were as harmless. 
as eating ripe fruit, it would be difficult to make it a vice. But. 
the effects on mind and body are such that the present pleasure is: 
grievously outweighed by the subsequent pain. The pain of 
exhaustion is the first which comes, and drives the man back to 
the stimulant, weaving the web of habit. The drunkard, like all 
other vicious men, prefers the present pleasure to the absence of 
pain in the future, that is, to future pleasure. He is a bad morab 
calculator, ever running counter to the wise maxim of Seneca, 
“Sic preesentibus utaris voluptatibus, ut futuris non noceas.” 

The remedies for drink craving, as it has been called, are all 
moral. Even the inebriate asylum is a moral remedy directed to 
change the character, not to cure the disease ; for if cure only were 
aimed at, the drunkard would be dismissed in a few days, as soon 
as he could digest his food and sleep o’ nights like sobet folk; 
but the cry is that he must be detained for not less than two 
years, in order that his character may be changed by, absence 
of temptation. This surely is directed to the moral side of his 

“nature. 

All punishment of course is moral; whether it is of that sure and 

constant form which the drunkard draws upon himself— 

“ Oh, sir, to wilful men, 
The injuries which they themselves procuro, 
Must be their schoolmasters ”— 

or the precarious punishment inflicted by the State or by society, 
its influence is purely moral. But whether by removal of tempta- 
tion, or by self-inflicted suffering, or by punishment, the result 
aimed at is always a change in the drunkard’s character, not in his 
health; and this change we call a reform, not a cure. That this 
change is really so rare is an indication of its nature, the eradica- 
tion of an inveterate habit of mind. The American physicians 
who gave evidence before Mr. Dalrymple’s Committee asserted 
that they cured 34 per cent, of the drunkards who were admitted 
into their asylums, and it might be so far true, that this proportion 
of their patients were sober and healthy when-they left their 
asylums. But the Commissioners in Lunacy for Scotland, who 
possess large opportunities for observation, have come to a very 
different conclusion as to the frequency of the real reform of a 
drunkard. These public men of large views and wide experience, 
who have watched the considerable number of habitual drunkards. 
who place themselves voluntarily in the Scotch asylums, and who 
also officially visit the Scotch inebriate asylums to see that no 
really insane persons are detained therein, in their Reports for 
1872, 1873, and 1874, stated their opinion that 


“It is possible that prolonged compulsory abstinence from alcoholic 
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liquors may restore to habitual drunkards the power of self-control, and 
enable them to resist the craving to which when at liberty they succumb, 
Our experience, however, does “hot give us much reason to expect this 
result.” 


And to this passage in the first of these reports, the following very 
remarkable addition is made: “Indeed it would not be easy to point 
out one single case of permanent and satisfactory reform.” 

The same opinion was expressed to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee by Dr. Mitchell, one of these Commissioners, whose wise 
and cautious evidence ought to have had greater weight with his 
hearers than their Report indicates. This Committee appears to 
have examined witnesses with the main purpose of getting evidence - 
in favour of a foregone conclusion, namely, the need of enacting 
a law for the commitment and incarceration of habitual drunkards 
in special institutions called inebriate asylums, and indeed the 
Chairman himself asked one of the witnesses (Q. 462) whether he 
had “considered the proposition which was lying at the back of 
this Committee,” namely, such an enactment. 

Dr. Mitchell, however, plainly told the Committee that “this 
proposed legislation does not deal with the causes of drunken-' 
ness; it deals with the other end of the evil;” and when asked 
(Q. 1211) by the Chairman whether he thought “that legislation 
of this kind would tend to diminish drunkenness amon ehou the 
country,” Dr. Mitchell replied :— 


“I do not think it would; such legislation as is here contemplated would 
not tend to diminish drunkenness, except perhaps by its indirect effect in 
. making the young feel that it was disgraceful ever to be drunk, anda 
dangerous thing to be often drunk, as that might lead to compulsory work 
and loss of liberty. In such legislation as is contemplated at present, we 
are simply mitigating a mischief, the growth of which we have made’ no 
well-directed effort to check. I should like to see it a compulsory part of 
all education for which the State pays, that the young should be taught 
that itis their duty to understand the laws by which God governs the 
world, and to pay a reverential respect to them.” 


This is true wisdom, and would be right statescraft were it acted 
upon.. Create a new sentiment among the people with regard to 
this most mischievous and degrading vice, and such a change of 
conduct will take place in the substratum of society as within a 
few years we have seen in its surface layer. If from public funds 
we were to create inebriate asylums for the drunken masses, “we 
should ruin the sober and well-doing, the class is so large.” We 
should, moreover, teach the pernicious doctrine that drunkenness is 
an uncontrollable morbid impulse, to be cured by treatment in a 
kind of hospital, and therefore that it is not a degrading vice to 
be resisted in its first beginnings, or to be overcome by resolute 
effort in its progress. 

With regard to upper-class renal ds, for whose benefit public 
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time and money was mainly spent by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, it needs some patience to çonsider calmly all the maudlin 
sentiment which is written about them. Of late years the upper 
class of English has become sober, and its growing opinion stamps 
drunkenness more and more as a disgrace ; and that some small 
proportion. of its members are left behind in the shameful indul- 
gence of the old vice is certainly not a matter of national concern. 
But they will ruin themselves! No doubt, and why should they 
not? Their possessions will be better placed in sober hands, and 
their undeserved social position will be yielded to the advance of 
more worthy candidates, But they will kill themselves! And this 
also is more likely than lamentable, especially if they leave no 
offspring to inherit the curse of their qualities. It would be a 
national, nay a world-wide blessing if alcohol were really the active 
poison which it is so often represented to be, that men who indulge 
in it might die off quickly. The French have somewhat improved 
upon pure spirit in this direction by the invention of absinthe, 
which’ causes epilepsy, and the Americans, with their vile com- 
pounds of raw whisky taken into empty stomachs, are far ahead of 
ourselves. An American drunkard who sticks to his work has a 
much better prospect of finishing it within a reasonably short time 
than the Englishman, whose usual habit it is to drink less poisonous 
‘liquor with or after food. 

And if habitual drunkenness is so inveterate a vice that the 
Scotch Commissioners, in all their vast experience, have never met 
with a satisfactory instance of reform,is it not better, on all hands, 
that it should run a short than a long course? The thorough- 
going drunkard soon puts an end to his worthless existence, and 
there the evil stops; but he who prolongs the agony remains for 
an indefinite number of years a disgrace to his people and a 
danger to society, and, worse than all, sows the foul seed of 
hereditary mischief. 

Happily, drunkenness is a direct cause of sterility, to the extent 
of two-thirds of the children who would otherwise be born to 
sober parents, according to Lippich. But when drunkards do 
commit the crime, as Mill calls it, “of bestowing a life” which 
certainly has not “the ordinary chances of a desirable existence,” 
the beneficent law of nature stepsin to prevent the permanent degra- 
dation of the race, Morel of Rouen has shown, in. his remarkable 
work on “ Les Dégénérescences Humaines,” how surely the race of 
the drunkard dies out in two or three generations after passing 
through the phases of nervous decay which we recognize as here- , 
ditary insanity and sterile idiocy. It is a new and awful example 
of the great conservative law of the Survival of the Fittest. 

But the desire is uncontrollable, and therefore the indulgence 
is innocent, 
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This may be said of all desire which culminates in conduct; 
and in a certain sense, all desire is uncontrollable which is not 
controlled. Hence the sin is really in the mind, not in the 
action. But is the desire for drink uncontrollable? Wonderful 
stories have descended to us from Marc, Macnish, and other old 
authors as to drunkards preferring a plunge into Tartarus to 
abstention from one draught of brandy; and perhaps they are 
truly recorded. But to a drunkard Tartarus seems a long way 
off, and perhaps he thinks will not be very hot after all. More- 
over it does not cost him much to say what he would dare to do. 
Has any one tried in vain upon a drunkard the certain infliction 
of an immediate pain, or the refusal of a pleasure greater than 
his drink ? I can give a case in which the pleasure was not 
apparently very great. Many old Rugbeians will remember, as I 
do, J. S., the clever, amusing drunkard, who used to entertain 
their boyhood with music and legerdemain in the dining halls. 
After a heavy debauch he made a bet of one guinea with Mr. 
Sam Bucknill, the old school doctor, that he would not get drunk 
again for a twelvemonth, and he won it. He waited until 
midnight of the last day of his sobriety, and then steadily 
recommenced the process of drinking himself into his grave. He 
was never sober again. 

There is, however, one practical, business-like point of view from. 
which the agitation for a law of compulsory detention in inebriate 
asylums has arisen. We learn from Dr. Peddie’s paper read 
before the last meeting of the British Medical Association that 
these institutions under the present law are not remunerative, 
because the inmates will not remain in them a sufficient length of 
time to make them so. This fact, that they do not pay, has 
prevented such a liberal expenditure as would make them attrac- 
tive; for Dr. Peddie thinks that the bodily comforts and the amuse~ 
ments of the incarcerated drunkards ought to be very carefully 
provided for, “pleasing the palate with good culinary arrange- 
ments,” “inducements for sport in the way of fishing and shoot- - 
ing,” and the prison bars generally gilded as much as possible. If 
Parliament will only be so good as to pass a law which will 
sanction “compulsory commitments” and “prolonged detentions,” 
then these enterprises would come to resemble the “many existing 
and thriving lunatic retreats.” 

This is outspoken at least, but whether Parliament will. come to. 
the rescue “ of inebriate institutions which have struggled under 
. cramping difficulties” by adopting a new principle of criminal 
legislation seems more than doubtful. The knot seems scarcely 
worthy of such unravelment. It was unfortunate that Mr. Dal- 
rymple, earnest and honest as he was, should have visited the 
United States to study the operation of the inebriate laws at the 
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time he did. And still more so that his Committee should have 
been so much led by the evidence of his American witnesses, 
Even that cautious and enlightened statesman Dr. Playfair has 
admitted that his opinion, originally hostile to the proposed law, 
was changed by the evidence he heard, although I think at the 
present time he holds his judgment in suspense. When Mr. Dal- 
rymple visited the States, the inebriate asylums there possessed to 
some extent the confidence of the public. And the Empire State 
and the Keystone State, and also the city of New York even, 
‘possessed such institutions of their own at Binghampton and 
Media and Ward’s Island, supported partly out of public funds. 
Moreover, State laws had been enacted and were in operation 
authorizing the commitment and compulsory detention of habi- 
tual drunkards in these asylums. Moreover, the Government of 
Upper Canada had built, or were building, an inebriate asylum at 
Hamilton, and had passed an Act similar to the New York Act to 
authorize commitment and detentiontherein. The inebriate asylum 
movement was in the early swing of apparent success, and the 
statements of results were readily accepted from the enthusiastic 
but interested men of whose worth and work they were a measure. 
Ihave carefully read the evidence which Mr. Dalrymple gave 
before his own Committee, and I am bound to say that under 
the circumstances in which he saw the inebriate institutions of 
America it seems to me eminently fair and impartial. It could 
not fail to have an immense effect upon the minds of the other 
members of his Committee. But, in addition, the Comimittee 
examined at great length Dr. Parrish, the superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania State Asylum at Media, and Dr. Dodge, the super- 
intendent of the New York State Asylum at Binghampton, who 
supplemented Mr. Dalrymple’s evidence with statements of facts 
of which they professed to be cognizant, and especially with the 
very weighty fact that they absolutely cured about 34 per cent. 
of their drunkard patients, though, indeed, in one place Dr. 
Parrish says, “ There is no such thing asa permanent cure of any- 
thing.” 

Last year I visited the United States, and found that the con- 
dition and position of inebriate asylums there had undergone a 
great change since Mr. Dalrymple’s visit in 1871. First I will 
mention changes of public notoriety. The State Inebriate Asylum 
, at Media had been suppressed because it was said to be a failure. 
The New York Inebriate Asylum in Ward’s Island had been 
ordered to be suppressed for the same reason. At Binghampton 
Dr. Dodge had left, and Dr. Congdon was carrying on his work 
with no better success. The Government at Albany had con- 
sented to give the institution a trial for one more year, after which 
time, unless it redeemed its character, the building was to be 
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devoted to other purposes: In consequence of the failure in the 
States, the Government of Upper Canada had converted the 
building they had erected for an inebriate asylum into a lunatic 
asylum, and they had repealed the statute for the control of 
inebriates. i 

The New York statute has not been repealed, but it has been 
decided in the Supreme Court that it is unconstitutional, and it is 
therefore now never acted upon. The ground of this decision was 
that an intemperate American is a citizen not only of his own 
State, but of the United States, and that the State has no right to 
deprive a citizen of the United States of his liberty for conduct 
. which is not criminal. In America the law is strained to permit 
drunkards who are not insane to be sent to asylums. In Maryland 
they are classified in a ward apart, and Dy. Conrad, the superin- 
tendent of the State Hospital there, said in a public discussion at 
which I was present—_ 

« We have one hall [ward] devoted to inebriates or dipsomaniacs. The 
experience which I have had in the hospital has been confined to a class 
known as dipsomaniacs. Many have been coming to the hospital for 
several years, scarcely making an endeavour to withhold from drinking 


three days. J do not know of a single case where a cure has been effected by 
confinement.” 


a 


My own impressions of the inebriate asylums of America—and I 
visited six of them—are most unfavourable. I believe the treat- 
ment of habitual drunkards for the cure, of their supposed disease 
to be unsound from top. to bottom and everywhere. I make no 
exception; for the only institution in which I did find good, 
honest, earnest work being done was the Inebriate Reformatory at 
Philadelphia, in the management of which the idea of curing a 
disease is steadfastly put on one side. All honour is due to the 
devoted men and women who labour in this place at the regenera- 
tion of their fallen fellow-citizens. But elsewhere I saw and heard 
nothing to show that any earnest effort was being made to change 
tho habits of the inmates,.or that the so-called institutions were 
anything more or better than boarding houses within the walls of 
which the open consumption of strong drink was discountenanced; 
“capital places to pick up in after a debauch,” as more than one 
inmate told me; “but good for nothing else.” All the inmates 
whom I questioned admitted that without the slightest difficulty 
they could obtain what drink they liked during their daily walks, 
and with still greater freedom some of them ridiculed the sup- ` 
posed restraints of other institutions through which they had pre- 
viously passed. It was not one of the labours of Hercules even to 
have a private store of drink within the asylum. The physician 
to a neighbouring hospital told me that on the occasion of some 
private theatricals at the inebriate asylum for the city of New 
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York, he visited four of the inmates in their own rooms, and each 
one of them was able to offer him the choice of spirits out of his 
own cupboard. In fact, these American inebriate asylums seemed 
in some way to be part of the great whisky fraud. 

At Binghampton especially, which I visited in company with 
Dr. John Gray of Utica, and Dr. Burr, one of the governors, the 
utter hollowness, or rather the total absence of any attempt at 
discipline and treatment, was most obvious. One young man I 
did find shut up in a small room in the basement, and I was told 
that he had been there for ten days for repeated acts of drunken- 
ness and for abusing the doctor. His friends refused to remove 
him, and the doctor hesitated to turn him out of doors penniless. . 
But the other inmates, whom I found an educated, intelligent set 
of men, spoke very freely of the absence of all restraint. I was 
also told that the conversation and behaviour of the inmates, 
most of whom had led dissolute lives, was far more amusing 
than. edifying. On the whole I came to the conclusion, that if 
Binghampton does cure 34 per cent. of habitual drunkards, the 
air of the place must be remarkably salubrious. 

I heard also some account of those domestic mischiefs which 
Bentham anticipated in the passage I have quoted; of intem- 
perate husbands who had been robbed of liberty that their 
wives might enjoy license, and of other abuses which the evil 
passions of men and women are sure to suggest, with such a 
facile instrument as lettres de cachet for an imputed vice, for they 
referred to the time when committals were in force. On going 
through these institutions my mind was strongly moved with the 
inward question—how am I to know that these people are habitual 
drunkards or drunkards at all? In a lunatic asylum I can pick 
out any sane man who is wrongfully detained, but these men 
differ in nothing from myself except that they are said to be more 
prone to yield to a certain temptation. If compulsory detention 
be permitted, will it not often be used most wrongfully? for no 
one can distinguish the right from the wrong persons to whom it 
may be applied. But even if these places had been as successful 
as they have been the opposite, what sufficient precedent could 
. they afford for a grave change in our law? They are occupied 
by a small number of inmates drawn from the well-to-do classes 
of society, of whom Mr. Dalrymple says, “The thing which struck 
me very forcibly was the exceeding luxury of the ‘better class of 
patients, but then they pay £10 a week.” 

Probably all the inebriate asylums of the United States do not 
contain 250 inmates, a very small datum to draw heavy conclu- 
sions from. We have larger material than that in the inebriate 
asylums of our own country, from which we might, if we took the 
trouble, obtain trustworthy statistics. Ido not know what the 
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statistics of permanent reform in them may be, although, judging 
from the freely expressed opinions of medical men, they are by no 
means encouraging. The superintendent of one of the best of 
them, however, let me a little behind the scene as to what became 
of- his old patients. He told me that the number of patients who 
passed through his house during the year was considerable, that 
not a week passed without patients going out and new ones 
coming in, and that of those whose history he had been able to 
follow, a very large proportion died within two years; and this is 
exactly what a physician would expect. 

Finally; I think we have no data which would justify us in 
, appealing to the legislature for a new law, which would curtail in 
a most anomalous manner the liberty of the subject, on the plea 
of promoting the cure of habitual drunkenness. I do not think 
this fear of interference with the liberty of the subject “ balder- 
dash,” as it was called at the British Medical Association meeting. 
Habitual drunkenness which can be distinguished as a form of 
mental disease can be dealt with under the lunacy laws. A London 
physician told the Parliamentary Committee that he had a great 
many such patients in his private asylum. “Perhaps there had 
been a little undue straining of the law to receive them,” but 
there had been “faint scintillations of aberration,” &c. which 
justified the medical man in certifying the insanity. 

There need, however, be no straining of the lunacy laws when 
` any real symptoms of insanity coexist with habitual drunkenness ; 
though as a matter of convenience, regarding the detail of treat- 
ment, such cases might perhaps be classified apart, either in 
separate wards or in a separate asylum. 

It is no part of the duty of the State to deal by penal enact- 
ments with intentions and dispositions, and therefore, in dealing 
with drunkenness, it can only regard the overt act. Mr. Hill, the 
late recorder of Birmingham, once proposed that it should be 
made legal for the police to secure and detain all the well-known 
habitual criminals of that town, forming an extremely small 
fractional part of its inhabitants, by which preventive measure he 
showed that crime with all its consequences could be almost 
abolished; but the mischief and danger of punishing a man for 
what he might do in the future was at once recognized. 

The overt acts of the drunkard ought to be punished in such a 
‘way as to make them a real warning, and especially the act of 
public drunkenness, which is a kind of indecent exposure; also 
failure through drunkenness to maintain children, and indeed all 
drunken conduct which invades the rights of others; and there 
can be no just reason why the punishment for such acts should 
not be accumulative. It is unreasonable that magistrates should 
have to commit the same person from fifty to a hundred times for 
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a constantly-repeated offence, and the remedy would appear to be 
a penitentiary for habitual drunkard offenders, in which they should 
be compelled to earn their maintenance, and from which they 
should be released on trial, and live for a time under the surveil- 
lance of the police. 

Until some evidence has been procured that adult drunkards 
are capable of being reformed, all public money expended on 
reformatories ought to be devoted to the reformation of the young 
whose vices and crimes are to so great an extent the effect of 
parental intemperance. 

Although the duty of the State does not extend to the punish- 
ment of private and self-regarding vice, it is bound to prevent 
public temptation to vice. It cannot prevent incontinence, but 
it suppresses brothels; it cannot stop gambling, but it closes 
betting-houses. So, therefore, it seems to be the bounden duty of 
the State to place the sale of strong drink under’ stringent 
regulation; to the effect that the trader in drink may not be the 
pander of drunkenness. 

Moreover, the ruling powers of the State ought to enforce the . 
equable administration of the law, so that it shall not be over- 
strained in Birmingham nor relaxed in Glasgow, and drunkenness 
made the special curse of a locality. 

But, above all, the opinion and the influence of each right- 
thinking and right-feeling individual member of the aggregate 
which forms the State ought to be and must be brought to bear 
against this grievous evil. And when we consider the immense 
change in public opinion in this respect since the days of our 
youth ;. when we see the clergy of all creeds, from the Catholic 
cardinal to the common ranter, for the first time in our history 
earnestly denouncing the drunkard as a miserable sinner; when 
we see gentlemen regarding the vice which was fashionable with 
their fathers as the extreme mark of vulgarity; when the legisla- 
ture has already stamped drunkenness with the fitting sign of dis- 
grace, by placing the policeman’s hand upon the shoulder of any 
sot reeling along the highway; when the professed énemies of 
drink are enrolled in an army of three millions; and the founda- 
tions of a national education have at last been laid, we may feel 
assured of the steady increase of that national opinion, the only 
soil in which a national temperance can take firm root. 

It is not drunkenness we wish to punish, but temperance we 
wish to promote; and to conclude, as I began, with Milton’s 
words, “ Were I the chooser, a dram of well-doing should be pre- 
ferred before many times as much the forcible hindrance of evil- 
doing.” . 

» JOHN CHARLES BUCKNILL, 


VOL. XXIX. 2H 


PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL LIFE 
IN FRANCE. 


READY recognition of the merits of foreign nations is a 
prominent characteristic of the educated English mind, 
and our publie opinion presents scarcely any mediunt between 
the prejudices of the rapidly expiring John Bull and a more than 
cosmopolitan admiration for everything that John Bull was least 
likely to become. The delusions arising from this double source 
are not easily dispelled, because the first appreciation of a national 
life and character requires deep knowledge of facts and an in- 
dependent judgment of them; whilst this degree of knowledge 
generally implies, or induces, a sympathy which renders an 
independent judgment impossible. We must, therefore, be the 
more grateful to a contemporary French writer for his impartial 
discussion of those problems of French social and political exis- 
tence which occupy so important a place in English thought; 
those amongst us to whom such questions are in themselves least 
interesting may not least appreciate the discrimination and the 
candour which he has brought to bear upon them. 
M. J. Milsand, of Dijon, has published, within the last two years, 
a small volume entitled, “ Les Etudes Classiques et |’Enseignement 
Public.” Consisting mainly, as we are told in the preface, of an 
essay presented in 1870 to the Academy of Strasburg, but prepared 
long before that date, it was thefefore, as the author continues, 
by no means extemporized under the pressure of national affliction, 
but containing, as it does, a brief but searching analysis of the 
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mental conditions to which French education requires to he 
adapted, he offers it to his country in her day of trouble, in the 
hope that it may prove a slender assistance to the courageous ex 
amination of her own case, by which alone she may yet be saved. 
It is at once a system of education, and a challenge to the 
French people to recognize those peculiarities of character which 
constitute its especial necessity for it. 

The writer begins by calling attention to the fact that the 
circumstances under which the need of a radical educational 
reform has imposed itself on the minds of his countrymen are by 
no means favourable to its success. The sense of a common 
humiliation and a common danger is calculated, it is true, to 
coerce and stimulate the floating impulses of the nation into a 
united effort for the general good; but it is not sufficient to 
create an enlightened consciousness of what the general good 
requires. No such consciousness can be attained whilst French- 
men of all parties and opinions agree “in reasoning on recent 
events in France as if they had to interpret universal history ;” 
tacitly assuming that their misfortunes, and even their mistakes, 
were produced by such general causes as would everywhere else 
have had the same results; and he thinks it only too probable 
that the resolutions by which present adversities will be met will 
be vitiated by all the evil tendencies by which they were brought 
about. France is divided now, as formerly, between a party of 
“blind regrets” and a party of “blind desires;” between those 
who would rescue the nation by a return to medieval ignorance, 
and the larger class of hopeful dreamers and enthusiasts who regard 
the diffusion of ideas as its only means of redemption; and it is 
precisely this latter class, it is the champions of education them- 
selves, who constitute the greatest, because the most insidious, 
obstacle to it. . ; 

M. Milsand is no upholder of ignorance and the negative 
virtues which are its best result, and he upholds it the less for his 
own country that the authority no longer exists which could 
extract a virtue from it. There are no longer in France “any 
undisputed convictions,” “any general feelings,” capable of be- 
coming the law of the individual life, and raising it above the 
tyranny of its own desires. She has broken the thread of her 
history, destroyed to their very foundations the beliefs and 
institutions which represented the condensed experience of the 
past, and has, therefore, no alternative but to abandon her multi- 
tudes to the control of impulse and circumstance, or to educate 
them to an independent consciousness of what is right; but 
it is this moral education of which he urges the necessity, and in 
the general cry for more knowledge that necessity has no voice. 
The Austrian saying, that it was the Prussian schoolmaster who 
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won the victory, is largely echoed in France, and he sees a deeply 
rooted national delusion concealed behind it. Let us, he says, be: 
honest towards ourselves. It is not merely her superior artillery 
and her superior geographical attainment, which have constituted 
the military force of Germany. It lies also in her discipline and 
in her public spirit; in the foresight without which she would’ 
not have felt the necessity of preparation; in the disposition of" 
her chiefs to fulfil’ the duty of chiefs rather than to assert their 
personality or consult their own ease; in the disposition of her 
soldiers to fulfil the duties of obedience; to recognize a duty 
stronger than their own inclinations, and a necessity which took 
no account of what they hated or what they desired. And that: 
which has rendered France powerless abroad and divided at: home, 
has not been her deficiency in material appliances or geographical 
knowledge. 


“Tt has been the collective sins of omission and commission which have 
led us to have neither material of war, nor good military command, nor a 
public goodwill capable of harmonizing the interests of the various classes, 
nor journals that would publish the truth. And all these particular faults: 
have been in their turn the consequences of one and the same defect; of | 
a tendency which has been common to our socialists and our peasants, to 
our bourgeois and our aristocracy, to our ignorant and our thinkers, to our 
pietists and our unbelievers. All, with their different sympathies and 
antipathies, have found their one determining motive in the love of that 
which was pleasing to them, and the hatred of that which was not. Al 
have expended their intelligence, their imagination, and their energy im 
seeking before all things the satisfaction of their own desires and the 
means of getting rid of the men and things which opposed them. The 
undiscipline of soldiers, the carelessness of chiefs, the promotions by 
influence and favour, the selection of generals for the compliance that: 
might be expected from them, and without regard to the protection of the 
country, through men whom the foreigner would be unable to tempt; the 
infatuation of parties and their erroneous movement dictated by a constant 
disposition to subordinate public interests to their own political aims, are 
all to be explained by this one cause.” 


The constant prayer has been, “ My will be done.” 
Self-discipline, resting upon self-knowledge, is ‘the alpha and 
omega of M. Milsand’s theory of education, and it is difficult to 
give a just prominence to his direct advocacy of such discipline 
without appearing to disprove his equally strong conviction of the 
importance of intellectual culture in promoting it; because he is 
addressing himself to a nation in which some constant moral or 
psychological deficiency has impeded the work of culture, and the 
removing of this deficiency is therefore with him the first object 
` of education. But the barest outline of his system places it beyond 
the possibility of being misunderstood: it is the employment of 
intellectual’ no less than moral means for the production of a moral 
result. There is something distinctive in the position which he 
thus assumes towards the two opposite tendencies of modern 
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thought. No rationalist of the present day could demand a wider 
area for education or impute to it a deeper influence, not only on 
the conscious motives to action but on those unconscious impulses 
which are its only unfailing springs; but no religious or political 
conservative could be more convinced that the ultimate object of 
education is to enforce the existing social order rather than to 
destroy it. Responsibility, not Rights, is his watchword. In pro- 
posing to educate the masses, he proposes simply to substitute in 
their minds the idea of law for that of arbitrary compulsion, and 
the idea of an impersonal necessity for that of a despotic personal 
power. He detests despotism, whether moral, intellectual, or 
social, mainly because it renders self-discipline, in the true sense 
of the word, impossible. Every portion of his work is a protest, 
direct or indirect, against the blind subjection to which the im- 
pulsiveness of the French: mind so readily consigns it; and the 
condemnation of indiscriminate freedom is no less apparent in his 
criticism of mob rule, and of the mental delusions by which it is sus- 
tained. At this moment, he says, the idea of regenerating France 
through the lower strata of her population appeals to her favourite 
inclinations and her favourite dislikes. There is a satisfaction in 
saying that the bourgeoisie is worn out; that there is no longer 
any vitality except in the people; and that. every effort ought to 
be made to qualify them for the political influence through which 
they may open out a new future to their country. ‘There could be 
no greater mistake. 

“ France will never be saved through the intelligence of her multitudes ; 
workmen and peasants will never understand political problems. Legisla- 
tive reason is her last term of intellectual and moral development. 

“ With the half-culture which alone is possible for them, the masses cannot 
perceive, cannot even try to perceive, the thousand forces in play. They 
barely rise to the spirit of clan. At best they expend their energies in 
imagining or discovering the best means of regulating the universe, for the 
pleasure of their par ticular class... They supply the elementary 
data of society, the divers forms of energy which the intelligence of the 
country is called upon to co-ordinate and to harmonize; but as for expecting 


from any one group of such energies the goodwill or the wisdom that 
would discover a compromise satisfactory to all, that is absurd.” 


"The. remedies which the writer prescribes for the moral disorder 
of his country are more open to discussion than his expressed 
judgments upon it. In the one case he has had to deal with 
obvious external facts, in the other with mental relations which 
are always remote and often difficult to test; but his most specu- 
lative ideas are always a reflection of existing facts, and involve a 
continued criticism of them; they cannot, therefore, be dissociated 
from the practical statements which constitute the immediate 
interest of the work; and his belief in a peculiar adaptability of 
certain branches of study to the French mind gives at the same 
dime a very novel and suggestive character to his treatment of 
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them. This is especially the case with respect to classical 
studies, to the discussion of which his essay is, in great measure, 
devoted. 

The generally instructive qualities of classic languages and 
literature find little or no place in this discussion. The author not 
only assumes that these qualities have never been denied, but is 
disposed to believe that a too blind admiration for classic antiquity 
has been in great measure to blame for the equally blind reaction. 
now setting in against it;-but he regards Greek and Latin as a 
primary necessity of French education, by reason of the continued 
affinity of the French mind to the mental conditions under which 
Greek and Roman literature were produced. France has remained 
Roman at least, whilst England and Germany have ceased to be 
so. The two great Teutonic nations have outgrown their Roman 
childhood, whilst in France traditions, institutions, and language 
have all tended to its perpetuation. France is still under the 
physical law of antiquity, and he considers therefore that to study 
its languages and literature is to study her own being, under a 
larger and more objective form. He does not on this account ` 
entirely regret the fact that classic studies are now regarded in 
France with an indifference almost amounting to dislike. They 
have been hitherto pursued in a mistaken spirit, in a spirit at least 
which would henceforward be mistaken. The reaction against 
classic authority is not a mere protest against aesthetic or literary 
discipline; it is part of a general impulse towards a freer intellectual 
life, and is quickened moreover by a sense of intellectual failure 
none the less wholesome that its causes and its remedy are, as yet, 
imperfectly understood. France has become ashamed of her long 
bondage to the authority of Greece and Rome. It is painful to- 
her to remember that she has been the natural home of absolute 
monarchism, of dramatic unities of every kind. She likes to. 
think that it was the fault of antiquity, and she accuses her 
_ ancient masters, in mingled anger and regret, of having checked 
her originality, impeded her progress, and compelled her, in more 
than one respect, to envy the literature and copy the institutions of 
other nations. But unfortunately for herself she knows no com- 
promisé. Her every impulse is one-sided in its intensity. Else- 
where the desire of innovation does not stifle all respect for the 
past; but with the Frenchman memory is short, will spasmodic = 
he tears up his travelling clothes when he is tired of moving about, 
and is equally ready to burn his bed when he has had enough: 
rest; and the result of this mental constitution is an irresistible 
tendency to embrace a new despotism in every attempt to shake 
off an old one. The writer passes in review the varieties of 
opinion through which the French mind has lived since the middle 
of the last century, and shows that during this period its wildest 
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attempts at freedom have been a simple transfer of its allegiance 
from one form of tyranny to another. Whether supporting for 
the moment the metaphysical belief in abstract truth and an 
abstract reason by which it is revealed to us; or Rousseau’s gospel 
of nature; or Fourier’s law of the passions; or the utilitarian 
doctrines of St. Simon and the Communists, France has found no 
medium between the suppression of instinct and its elevation to 
an universal law; and in both extremes she has betrayed the 
same conviction that salvation lay in some infallible external rule; 
the same indifference to the necessity of that individual discipline 
which is only created from within. She has finally thrown herself 
into the arms of the Positive Philosophy. She regards this oy 
as a more or ganized form of the prevailing superstition. 

M. Milsand is firmly convinced that this power of dogma sith 
the French nation is the Nemesis of its still pagan modes of 
thought, of the pagan temperament which it has inherited from its 
Latin forefathers, and which no experience has been able to 
change. It is bound up with the belief in the omnipotence of 
‘external causes, and this belief he declares to be common to the 
modern Frenchman and the Greek of the time of Homer, as it is to 
children and to savages of all countries and all times. They all 
, equally assume that a red or blue object is so independently of 
our sight, and that if we like or dislike, dread or desire, we do so 
because we are in presence of something which is inherently 
adequate to the production of this feeling; and this assumption 
is the implicit denial of all the subjective conditions of life; of 
that world of pre-formed impulses which determines our ideas or 
guides our actions in despite of them; in short, of the one element 
in human destiny which, being subject to education, is more or 
less directly amenable to human control. All his educational 
endeavours tend towards the arousing of this missing sense of the 
personal element in experience, and all his criticisms tend to prove 
that the traditions, the language, and, above all, the philosophy of , 
modern France, are not only based on the absence of this most 
necessary condition of human knowledge, but are calculated ta 
maintain it. 

Many persons who mistrust the ultimate tendency of Positivism 
may dispute this sweeping condemnation of its immediate results. 
M. Milsand declares that it makes education impossible by limiting 
the objects and prescribing the methods of study; above all, that 
it makes self-knowledge impossible by stifling subjective specula- 
tion, or rather subjective analysis, in the study of objective facts. 
In so doing he overlooks an important feature in the case. Posi- 
tivism, as such, represents objective truth as the only region of 
knowledge, but it also represents the subjective conditions of 
experience as an essential part of it. No system of thought 
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conveys so full a recognition of those laws of temperament the 
existence and the tyranny of which his whole work is intended to 
expose. We must, however, remember that he is speaking of the 
doctrine as he has known it in France, where, to use his own 
words, it has become the commonplace of national thought, and 
where, therefore, it can only be reflected under the aspect most 
congenial to the national mind; and it is a striking confirmation of 
his estimate of the tendency of the French mind that it remained 
for a French thinker to convert the largeness of a philosophic 
method into the narrowness of a sectarian belief, and the systematic 
recognition of the limitations of human knowledge into the virtual 
denial of everything which transcends it. 

“Tt is true,” to ube his own words, “that the influence of Greece 
and Rome plays a considerable part in the legislative and entirely 
objective spirit which adheres so tenaciously to the new-Latin races ; 
but the ancient tradition, which so weighs down our moral being as to 
prevent our acquiring the faculties in which the ancients were deficient, 
does not: proceed from their literature as studied in our schools; it is a 
question of family characteristics, which we receive by inheritance or 
contagion. They are present alike in the child or the workman who 
have never read a classical book; in the Positivist and in the Meta- 
physician, in the Atheist and the Radical, in the Legitimist and the Ultra- . 

“montane Catholic. In short, if we are not born with the Roman tempera- 
ment, wè are born into a world in which everything tends to transmit and 
to maintain it; and since it is so, since we should not shake off this 
influence by throwing into the fire all the writings of Greece and Rome, 
we must fain have recourse to a better specific.” 

The remedy which M. Milsand prescribes is closely allied to the 
disease. He believes that all the delusions which antiquity has 
engendered have their antidote in antiquity itself, because they 
are there exhibited on an historic scale, and in their historic 
process of formation. The language and literature of Rome are, 
to the French student, an enlarged reflection of his own nature, 
and therefore his best assistance in the striving to know and to 
subdue it; and Greece and Rome alike teach him how powerful an 
-agent is that nature itself in determining his judgment of all 
things both within and without it. But they will only yield this 
lesson to a critical method of inquiry, and the method hitherto 
pursued by classic ‘instruction has been the very reverse of 
critical; it has been exclusively practical and dogmatic, and the 
disrepute into which it has fallen bears all the appearance of, 
justice. It has created no great philologists; it has failed amongst 
the most enlightened to keep up the respect for antiquity; as'a 
rule it has not even attempted to become an instrument of educa- 
tion in the larger sense of the word. The educators of France 
have had no perception of any but intrinsic values, no belief in 
any but objective truths; and her systems of classical teaching 
have all expressed the prevailing delusion that there exists one 
unvarying rule of beauty and fitness, and that it was the function 
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of classic literature to reveal it. She has raked the surface of 
antiquity for isolated grains of knowledge, instead of seeking out 
the central inspirations, by aid of which the modern mind may 
evolve all knowledge for itself. And in thus neglecting its 
indirect powers of instruction for its direct ones, she has, in M. 
Milsand’s opinion, preferred the most limited results to such as 
are practically unlimited. He dwells with all the force of his 
imagination on the human and therefore historic interest of 
antiquity. To his mind its recorded experiences are typical of 
the two first phases of all historic and individual growth. The 
imaginative life from which Greece has created the permanent 
language of poetic art has never ceased to constitute the earliest 
transformation of direct experience; and that second phase of 
human thought in which direct experience is farther transformed 
into regulative law, is typified in the legislative intelligence of 
Rome. Where it has stood still, it has yet broken the way before 
it, and it holds out a guiding hand in the future no less than in 
the past. It tells a tale of Herculean combat waged against the 
fatalities of ignorance—of a self-organizing power grandly em- 
ployed against the blindness of disconnected impulse. By its 
assistance the modern mind has been able to disentangle the 
strange confusion of old ideas and crude instincts, of pagan 
elements and Jewish recollections, that made up its composite 
existence; and if we accept its aid, it will do no less for each 
individual of the present day. It will quicken his passage through 
the pagan period of early life—that age of imagination and pure 
intelligence in which the mind works only in the service of 
desire—by enabling him to exhaust it the more rapidly, and thus 
hasten his entrance upon the highest phase of consciousness, that 
true moral maturity in which the mind sits in judgment upon the 
desires, and employs its whole experience to enlarge them. 

We have used the word “desires” as a rough equivalent for 
temperament; but in its subsequent occurrence it must be given 
literally. The writer goes on to say that, if the national tempera- 
ment be extended, that study of antiquity which has hitherto 
been an obstacle to progress will become a sure means of 
attaining it :— 

“Let our témperament remain what it is, and it will avail us nothing 
to abandon letters for science; monarchy for a republic, or Catholicism for 
independent morality ; the immobility of our mind will continue to retain 
ws, as it has done for years, in a perpetual circle of political and literary 
revolutions, from which nothing can result. Our theories and our insur- 
rections will be all perfectly just in their negations and in their antipathies ; 
but in that which they affirm they will only return to one or other of the 
worn-out methods of the past. They resume paganism under the name 


of Positivism, the Catholicism of Hildebrandt under the name of religious 
restoration, monarchic despotism under the name of republic.” 


The mental, as distinct from the moral treatment by which 
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M. Milsand would strive to liberate his country from the dangers 
of unrecognized impulse, resolves itself mainly into an appeal to 
the imagination, or at least to that inner sense which is so often 
synonymous with it. In this spirit his whole scheme of classical 
instruction is conceived. It will vary in detail, according to the 
pupil’s degree of advancement, but its uniform object will be that 
which we have already indicated, to present to him the literature 
of Greece and Rome, not in an oracular or didactic form, but as 
an illustrated history of human thought and human imagination. 
He must be encouraged to conceive for himself what was the 
actual mental life of the Greeks and Romans, to compare it with. 
his own, to appreciate the similarity of. temperament underlying 
the difference of idea; and finally to recognize, in its characteristic 
blending of power and weakness, a natural and important phase 
of human consciousness, but one which, by the very nature of 
things, has passed away never to return. He gives some striking 
instances of the manner in which isolated words may assist in 
stich a scheme, by the clue which they afford to contemporary 
modes of thought. The employment in Latin of the verb sentire 
suggests the belief that Rome regarded thought in the manner 
of Condillac and Broussais—as a direct reproduction of external 
things. The frequent occurrence of consilium in the various accep- 
tations assigned to it by Latin authors would appear to prove 
that calculation was with them the sole principle of wisdom. 
The Greek dual recognizable in the term uterque may be made to 
foreshadow that idea of a double principle of existence so familiar 
to the religious and philosophic imagination of the Greek and 
other Aryan races. 

The uses of Greek and Latin play an all-important part in this 
psychological plan of training; and on mere educational grounds 
M. Milsand would give the immediate preference to Greek, as 
being essentially the language of youth; essentially calculated to 
supply the opening mind with the imaginative symbols which are 
the necessary forerunners of thought: but the close relation of 
Latin to French gives it, in his opinion, a prior claim to attention, 
as well as an unequalled importance in every successive stage of 
education. Like every foreign language, it compels the child 
who employs it in translation or otherwise to detach his thoughts 
from any hackneyed expression with which habit may have con- 
fused them, arid, as it were, to think them anew; and unlike any 
other, Greek excepted, it breaks through the routine of his mind 
without disturbing its character; it does not reproduce French 
forms of expression, but it reproduces, more faithfully than French 
itself, the original conceptions from which those expressions were 
derived. To the more advanced student it is a ready-made 
system of self-examination. 
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“The transparent words by which the Romans rendered their ideas 
naturally place before our eyes the exact image of the modes of thought 
that still limit the number and nature of the conceptions which we accept, 
both as a complete terminology and as the intrinsic essence of things.” 


Finally, it possesses the still more obvious and more compre- 
hensive function of supplying the deficiencies of French for every 
purpose to which language as such can be applied. Of these 
purposes, the most prominent for good or evil in M. Milsand’s mind 
is its reactive influence on thought. The belief in such an 
influence, as more radical and more extensive than it is generally 
imagined to be, is closely interfused with his whole conception of 
life, and therefore of education; and although the direct aim and 
practical treatment of his present work disclaim for it any specula- 
tive intention, it contains all the elements of a treatise not on the 
science of language, but onits philosophy. He reproaches modern 
philologists with having contented themselves with extending the 
knowledge of the processes by which language is formed, whilst 
they ignored its reflective action on the moral being of humanity; 
and he defines his own position more clearly still by declaring 
that this action can alone account for the propagation of divergent 
mental characteristics amongst kindred races, and of common 
habits of thought amongst those in which natural differences have 
‘continued to assert themselves. The power for evil which he 
imputes to language is passive, and the more absolute on that 
account. He does not imagine that ‘it can stimulate mental 
growth in any false direction, but he believes it can repress it in 
every direction not predetermined by itself. “It has the effect ot 
a steel garment” or casing in which a body has become impri- 
soned. He is convinced that the Latin language in its modern 
form has been the chief agent in the transmission of the pagan 
spirit, the chief instrument by which “Roman logic” has con- 
tinued to exercise “its heaviest of all oppressions” on the French 

‘mind; and he urges the study of Latin for all classes of French- 
men, not as a foreign language, but as an integral part of their 
mother-tongue, that the meaning of its fossilized words may be 
neutralized by a fuller revelation, and that those words themselves 
may be in some measure revived by the inflowing current of 
actual human emotion. He desires his readers to remember that 
French is essentially a dead language, a mere aggregate of Latin 
roots, from which all trace of organic life has disappeared; and 
that a Frenchman brought up in the exclusive knowledge of his 
mother-tongue is literally without a verbal medium of emotional 
communication. The most complex results of his impressions and 
thoughts find no means of expression beyond a collection of 
“c ogsified polysyllables” employed to denote certain ideas, but 
possessing no more descriptive value, no more power of awakening 
such ideas by means of their corresponding image, than if they 
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were so many pebbles flung by one person at the ear of another. 
He is imprisoned in a vocabulary of ready-made and unchange- 
able words, names of things and their qualities, and his utterances 
are therefore restricted to judgments formed by the understanding 
upon things and qualities. As a natural result, that primal faculty 
of the mind by which direct impressions become transformed. into 
personal ideas is atrophized within him, and he remains for life a 
pagan, a stranger to his own consciousness, a slave to the belief 
in imaginary and intellectual existences which are not even 
hallucinations of his own brain. With a mental constitution thug 
. diseased, experience itself is unavailing. 

M. Milsand supports these assertions by a comparison of French 
with English, which he considers especially calculated to display 

by contrast the peculiar tendencies of his own language. English, 
` as he describes it, is far from homogeneous in character; it is less 
the result of any organic growth than of the organic decomposition 
of two forms of speech, the elements of which cannot even be 
united’ under one system of grammatical rules; but it possesses 
the creative power of growing languages; it still imposes on 
those who speak it the necessity of creating new terms for every 
fresh sensation. This is done by means of its movable affixes, 
which behave almost like the primary elements of half-formed * 
words, not combining with the verb or substantive which they 
are intended to modify, but assuming towards it a temporary 
juxtaposition which indicates the more clearly the mental con- 
ditions under which the peculiar impression was conceived. A 
door opens, and a dog, a tortoise, a child, or a majestic person 
comes into the room. A Frenchman sees them enter, “ bound- 
ing;” “crawling,” “running,” or “walking solemnly,” as the 
case may be.. For these different kinds of fact he has but one 
general and abstract term which denotes no visible action, and 
which utters, under the false semblance of a verb, the merely 
intelligible result to which a thousand different actions may con- 
‘duce. The Englishman, on the contrary, employs as his verb a 
word by which ‘the visible act is described, and indicates by a 
simple preposition the aim or result which the occasion attaches 
to it. He says the dog, the tortoise, or the child, bounds, crawls, 
or runs, into the room. Again, instead of the abstract word 
chercher, which expresses only one conceivable hope or intention, 
in view of which we may rummage in our pocket, extend our hand 
in the dark, look out of the window, or turn over the leaves of a 
dictionary, the Englishman is able and even compelled to employ, 
each in its turn, as many descriptive verbs as there are different 
acts to be accomplished under the general name of seeking. He 
says, feel for, fumble for, look out for. .The same descriptive 
character attaches to English adjectives; these denote the sensible 
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effect which the given quality produces, whilst the corresponding 
words in French express purely intelligible types of character 
which no two minds can conceive in the same manner, but which 
all minds clothe alike in the one unmeaning word. In short, 
English appeals to the imagination, French exclusively to the 
intellect. The one reflects thought in ,its subjective conditions, 
the other expresses only its objective results. The one is a supple 
medium for all spontaneous and individual emotion, the other is a 
legal mask under which all such emotion is concealed. German, 
of course, shares with English this elasticity, which is an essential 
feature of Teutonic languages; it even surpasses it in the power 
of raising sensuous images by means of abstract terms. The 
words Unabhängig, Zufällig, Unansténdig, for instance, whilst ex- 
pressing an abstract idea, recall more strongly still the. material 
impression from which it-is derived. The speech of an English- 
man and a German is like that of the ancient Greeks, “full of 
phrases, the meaning of which it is impossible to understand,” 
which affect the mind as so many impressions of sight or hearing, 
or so many stirrings of spontaneous thought. 

M. Milsand is convinced that the power of: extemporized and 
individual expression which he identifies with mobility of roots 
adds greatly to the vividness—in fact, to the reality—of social 
intercourse ; that there is a constant appeal to sympathy in a form 
of speech which reflects every passing affection of the speakers- 
mind, and which thus suggests the elements of an idea rather than 
the idea itself—invokes a judgment instead of imposing one. The 
few French words which still denote sensations rather than ideas 
supply him with a familiar illustration of the more humanizing- 
influence of this kind of expression; he contrasts the different 
characters impressed upon.an argument by the respective use of 
the words charmant and beau. If our friend says a thing is “ charm- 
ing,” we feel no desire to oppose even if we do not agree with 
him, because he is only stating an individual impression, which as. 
such we cannot be expected to share, and in which we may sym- . 
pathize without sharing it; but if he says it is “ beautiful,” he 
asserts the existence of special qualities inherent to that thing, 
and thus lays down the law as to what we also ought to feel con- 
cerning it. Our logic is immediately provoked to disprove the 
abstract justness of the opinion, and instead of simply comparing our 
impression with his, we find ourselves labouring to demonstrate to 
him what he is bound to think in spite of his impressions. 

It is, however, in their deeper reaction on the mind itself, that 
we are desired to recognize ‘the full value of impressional modes 
of speech. In childhood they prepare the growth of ideas by 
arousing the imagination, which is the earliest form of intelligence; 
and in later life they assist the development of that power of self- 
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analysis which destroys the hallucinations of mere intelligence and 
all the evil instincts which shelter themselves behind it, They 
help us to recognize the stirrings of our own nature in our ideas 
no less than in our feelings; and to have accomplished this is, in 
M. Milsand’s opinion, to possess all liberty and also all knowledge. 
He does not scruple to declare that if there existed a people which, 
while possessing the power of thought, possessed also a language 
that compelled it to extemporize an Imaginative expression for 
every one of its ideas, such a people would know everything 
without learning it. It would know by instinct the genesis of all 
science, and would therefore possess its philosophy. He is quite 
aware that such a case is impossible, because a nation possessed 
only of a floating vocabulary would never attain the power of 
thought; but he believes that in proportion as a language com- 
bines flexible with consolidated expression, the power of conveying 
the crystallized results of experience with the power of conveying ‘ 
it in its temporary and individual character, those who speak it will 
arrive more surely at the practical science of life; they will be more 
secure against that species of intellectual paganism, that subjection 
to ready-made ideas, which is the “senile malady” of civilization. 

French, like every form of modern Latin, has this malady of 
oldage. The Roman conqtest imposed on the people of ancient 
France a language already matured, the words of which they 
could barely analyze or barely articulate; and, as it died into its 
new existence, it afforded no means of expressing the primitive 
emotions of all mankind but the final phraseology of its completed 
Roman logic. Modern French resembles a man who has left 
behind him the impressions of his youth, and whose utterances are 
confined to the rational conclusions of his old age. It develops 
the intelligence or it develops nothing. “. . . It produces 
brains in which everything turns to ideas.” It allows no affection 
or desire to convey itself to the mind of another person, or even 
to become fixed in our own, until it has been “ disindividualized ” 
and “ dishumanized,” “until it has been reduced by a series of 
equations to some one of the immutable types of substance or of 
property which are given to us in our words.” A poetic handling 
of the language might do something towards counteracting this 
purely philosophic tendency; but one fatal fact remains—the 
words which signify abstract ideas have become detached from’ 
the picturesque roots which represented the underlying sensible 
fact, and as sensations and ideas have become disjoined in expres- 
sion, so also are they disjoined in experience. 

“ With. a language all composed of concrete terms which express only 
visible objects, and of abstract terms which express only ideas, not only 
the individual but the nation is cut in two; the whole race is divided into 


an uncultivated crowd, which learns nothing because the ideal vocabulary 
is beyond the reach of its understanding, and an aristocracy of reasoners 
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who only employ their reason to lay down the law to the whole world. 
Every man is split into a libertine and an ascetic, into a temperament upon 
which experience has no hold, and an intelligence which can suggest 
nothing wiser than that he should outrage and stifle his personality, to 
subject himself to the absolutism of his opinions: All life is divided into a 
youth consigned to excess and an old age which, feeling the disadvantages 
of excess, takes refuge in a servile fanaticism. Our painting and our poetry 
contain side by side the most unbridled sensualities and the most preter- 
human idealism. Our political'history is divided into fits of lawlessness 
and fits of self-renunciation. Our national philosophy passes abruptly from 
Romanticism to Positivism, or from an orgie in which the imagination 
strives only to subserve the pleasures of sense, to a Buddhistic conviction 
that man’s highest mission is self-annihilation.” 


M. Milsand is fully aware that this estimate of the moral ten- 
dencies of his native language is likely to be regarded as a 
chimera, for the simple reason that to all those who speak one 
language only, its good or evil effect on their minds is as impercep- 
tible as the effect of atmospheric oxygen on their bodies, and that 
understandings moulded by certain habits of expression can very 
rarely be in a position to judge them; and the question is one 
which the majority of his English readers will not attempt to 
judge; but they at least will acknowledge that there is nothing 
chimerical in his statement of existing facts. 

He has expressed, with startling distinctness, the idea which 
the contact of French literature arouses more or less definably 
in every English mind—that the educated part of the nation is 
deficient in those healthy moral emotions which are the joint 
‘product of instinct and intelligence; and that feeling is too often 
with it either entirely of the senses, and therefore material, or 
entirely of the intelligence, and therefore untrue. His concluding 
remarks on the genius of French language and thought are also a 
masterpiece of critical power. The French, he says, are justly 
proud of their language for its clear and prompt expressiveness. It 
tolerates neither vagueness nor ambiguity of thought, for it can 
only utter what has been distinctly conceived. The very im- 
personality of its abstract words compels the mind to attach to 
them some kind of idea; and whenever it is spoken in the forms 
of educated life, ideas spring up with almost magical rapidity. 
On the other hand, this extemporized and rapidly extended culture 
is somewhat artificial and unsolid. It lifts the mind instead of 
making it grow. Ideas scurry in all directions, but they disap- 
pear as they come; they are like dead leaves whirling through 
the air, which can only fall and decay. They are not the growth 
of experience, and experience can add nothing to them. The 
very transparency of French expressions is a trap to the under- 
standing. Ideas are rapidly excited, apparently as rapidly under- 
stood, and yet every phrase of a conversation may be a veil 
dropped between the minds of the conversing persons; and in 
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the invariable words in which each assumes the presence of his 
own thought, it is but a double monologue which they carry on 
between them. Mind and mind remain apart, and in this con- 
tinued isolation people acquire an instinctive belief that all men 
think aright, and that the incontestable, or the unbelievable, or 
the absurd, is the same for all men and for all time. 

“ And unfortunately the education which we are thus obliged to give 
ourselves develops in us a horror of complexity, a passion for simplifica- 
tion at any price, which asserts itself every day more tyrannically. Instead 
of widening as we grow old, instead of extending more and more our 
consciousness of reality and of ourselves, we become only more skilled in the 
art of abridged explanation; in the art of eluding all the complexities of 
experience, by reducing it to three or four supposed primary factors. In 
order to know what we have to expect from a man whom we see every 
day, we substitute for him an idea which equally corresponds to all 
mankind, and we decide the question by an axiom which remains true 
under every circumstance. In order to discover whether a certain thing 
pleases or displeases us, our intelligence flies off before we are aware of 
it to the world of entities; and it is from our idea of what is in itself 
beautiful, that we decide how that particular thing ought to have impressed 
us. 2.” . 

And after summing up the case in the emphatic declaration, “Our 
language nails us to a system of objective dogmatism,” he con- 
cludes :— ` 

“When we have no longer the smiling dogmatism which believes 
itself in possession of absolute truth, and which thinks only of deducing 
from that truth a law eternally binding on the universe, we still keep up 
the same habit of mind. We simply revert to a morose and sceptical 
dogmatism, and no longer hoping to find what we were seeking, we 
conclade that there is nothing to be sought. Our prevailing mental con- 
dition is one of pure intelligence, which allows us to conceive no other 
truth than the true knowledge of the everlasting external forces which we 
regard as the only causes of all we see or experience.” 

M. Milsand has admirably proved the coincidence, in his own 
country, of a certain habit of thought with the form of language 
to which it is logically most akin; and we follow him so far in 
his endeavour to supply inverse proofs of his theory, as to admit 
that thinking individuals will think more lucidly in French, more 
variously and vividly in German and English. But the idea 
‘of a reactive influence in words both necessary and universal is 
. scarcely borne out by the known peculiarities of the English mind. 
Although the English language is continually, according to M. 
Milsand’s estimate, holding up to the national consciousness the 
reflection of the subjective conditions of thought, there exists no 
nation by which they are more habitually ignored; whether this be 
cause or consequence of the fact that our moral and religious 
convictions tend constantly to the maintenance of an ideal of 
truth in which they are of no account. In Germany, on the 
contrary, the sense of individuality attains a morbid development, 
and the national character has been as steadily weakened by its 
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subjective spirit, as the English has been braced and even narrowed 
by the opposite tendency. Such facts are, perhaps, enough to 
prove that the reactive power of speech is but one among many 
influences by which mental growth is determined; and men of 
science will accuse M. Milsand of not making just allowance for 
the well-known natural tendencies which must at all times have 
co-operated with it. The difference which he seeks to establish 
between the practical values of certain isolated words appears to 
us also to be scarcely confirmed by experience. His supposed 
distinction between beau and charmant is theoretically complete, 
but we believe it to be non-existent in fact. It is neutralized by 
the habitual confusion of those very mental conditions which the 
words are separately intended to express. Most men instinctively 
assume that their personal impressions have a sufficient external 
cause, and their saying that a thing is charming is therefore the 
expression of a belief that it has an absolute and inherent power 
to charm. We really find that the epithets beautiful and charming 
are used indifferently, except in so far as they denote different 
kinds of attractiveness; and if they were not, the effect would 
probably be the same; for as long as we. believe that our impres- 
sions are rationally just, we shall see a defect of judgment in all 
such as disagree with them, whether expressed as a personal 
affection or as an abstract belief. Itis indeed difficult to conceive 
that human intercourse should be seriously affected by any form 
of language through which it is habitually carried on, because 
the testimony of language is necessarily weaker than that of the 
collective impressions through which one nature reveals itself to 
another, and is instinctively subordinated to them; a fact which 
M. Milsand himself concedes in the case of all intimate relations. 
The subject is, however, too comprehensive for any present at- 
tempt at discussing it. 

The first step which M. Milsand prescribes in his method of 
linguistic instruction contains implicitly its whole course; and, 
once admitting that the intelligence plays so important a part in 
the ordinary facts of consciousness, it supplies a powerful illus- 
tration of the delusions most natural to the human mind, and the 
assistance which may be derived from language in expelling 
- them. It is useless, he considers, to begin explaining to a child 
the construction of Latin or French till he has been delivered from 
his primitive incapacity to understand the nature of compound 
words. Compound words exist under two classes: as real or 
natural compounds, and as false or artificial ones. Of the former 
class we have instances in the French verb éprouver, and the Latin 
eapugnare: of the latter in the French portemanteau and the 
Latin armiger. The true compound is the result of amalgamation, 
the false one of aggregation or connection. The one represents a 
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simple idea engendered by the coincidence of two spontaneous 
impressions; the other is a complex idea, deliberately formed out of 
two simple ones. Itis characteristic of a child to imagine that 
all compounds are of the nature of false ones, because he is igno- 
rant of the internal operations by which ideas are produced, and 
therefore believes all his ideas to represent outward objects or 
realities, and all relations to be objective. He will, therefore, 
have great difficulty in following out the meaning of such a word 
as expugnare, which is a natural product and not a logical one, 
and it will be necessary to explain to him that in taking a town 
by storm there is no question of driving i out, as the word 
appears to denote, but that whenever we fight our way into a 
strong place somebody must be driven out of it, and that these two 
ideas have grown together in people’s minds and found their way 
into one word. But it is just by multiplying instances of this 
kind of word, by inducing him to feel his way into its meaning 
instead of merely thinking it out, that the true lesson of language 
will be brought home and the personal element in thought will be 
revealed to him. The Latin verb aspergere is also adduced as an 
instructive instance of this natural process of formation. Origi- 
nally the preposition ad and the verb spargere were separately 
employed with the substantive, denoting the object towards which 
the action of scattering was directed ; but the habitual association 
of the idea with that of the tendency gave rise to a term in which 
the act and the tendency were included; or rather, in which the 
result of the tendency expressed itself as the act. And thus 
also are the many false verbs explained which have found their 
way into the French language. 

As is apparent from these remarks, the author does not imagine ` 
that language will do its “perfect work” without continued 
personal assistance. Such assistance is, indeed, with him the 
main element in all early education; and the watchful, intelligent 
activity which his system imposes on the teachers mind is perhaps 
the one argument in its disfavour. It is only in family life, or life 
arranged on a domestic pattern, that the opportunities for such 
action would present themselves; and the heads of families would 
only too seldom be found possessed of both the will and the 
ability to profit by them. These objections are in some measure 
anticipated by M. Milsand’s own statement of the difficulties with 
which personal education is beset; and he exposes them, indeed, 
with so much eloquence as to prove that, for him at least, the plan 
of a mutual development of thought and expression is no purely 
theoretic idea but a painfully tested possibility. 

It is not, he says, the ignorance of children which constitutes 
the difficulty of instructing them: it is their semi-inability to learn. 
The best chosen words suggest nothing to a child but what lies 
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within the narrow circle of his own experience; and from the 
moment they cease to appeal to his experience, he accepts them 
„as something which he is obliged to know and repeat, and in a 
manner believe, but which has nothing to do with his thoughts 
or those of any other person. If he is unintelligent they teach 
him sounds, or what is worse. At best, if his intelligence is quick, 
they fill his head with myths and phantoms, whith prevent his 
laying hold of himself and conceiving what you want him to 
learn. The same difficulty repeats itself at every subsequent stage 
of education. As you must first transmit your experience to a 
child who cannot imagine what he has not seen, you must trans- 
mit, later on, the general ideas of your intelligence to a youth who 
has as yet no abstract intelligence, or your moral conclusions to 
a being who has no moral sense, or the results of your own inner 
consciousness to a mind preoccupied with external things, and in 
which self-consciousness is still unawakened. You must create 
imagination by means of images, and by conceptions the power 
of conceiving. Nothing, in short, is ever directly communicated. 
Amongst the rustic populations, the disabilities of childhood con- 
tinue through life; and M. Milsand gives a striking picture of their 
mental condition, in a discussion of the electoral rights with which 
they have been, in his opinion, so prematurely invested. They 
are reproached, he says, with indifference to these rights and with 
a readiness to employ.them for the benefit of the first despotism 
that presents itself. The truth is, they are precisely in the moral 
condition which engendered the patriarchal despotism of all 
primitive societies; they can conceive no authority that is not a 
despotism; no authority that is not identical with the particular 
man, whether judge, gendarme, or “ maire,” by whom it is held; 
they can form no idea of a fixed institution, or an organized 
system, or a joint activity tending towards results which are not 
the definite expression of any individual will. The Invisible and 
the Collective have no existence for them. For this simple Fetish- 
ism of the peasant our author prescribes the same remedy as for 
the intellectual paganism of his social superiors—the quickening | 
of that inner sense through which all knowledge is evolved—the 
stirring, in fact, of the imagination; and he admits with regret 
that primary instruction can do little towards this end because it 
deals necessarily with the most general facts and such as least 
appeal to the personal pains and pleasures which form the basis of 
every undeveloped understanding. The picturesque qualities of 
Latin will, in his opinion, assert themselves very favourably even 
at this earliest stage of education; but the influences from which 
he hopes the most are of a different order, and it is from the parent, 
not the teacher, that he demands them ; they are those of religious 
instruction and the corresponding domestic discipline. The direct 
212 
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importance to his country, and, indeed, the pressing necessity of a 
wholesome religious feeling is implied if not expressed in every 
portion of his work, but he claims for it an æsthetic and educa- 
tional value nowhere more apparent than in England, where it 
constitutes for so many persons the entire poetry of life; and it is 
easy to imagine all that a religious training may do, if it combine 
example with precept, towards correcting the necessary barrenness 
of school teaching. It will give the experience of an impersonal 
necessity stronger than any personal will, and which protects at 
the same time that it coerces; and it will teach the transcendent 
nature of that necessity as far as it can be taught by facts 
exceeding the experience of a child, but still analogous to it. 
M. Milsand says very truly of children, what he might say with 
truth of.very many grown-up people, that their mind i is capable 
of no higher abstraction than the conceiving of a thing which 
they do not actually see ; but they can be made to conceive some- 
thing which they do not see; and the religious doctrines which 
convey abstract truths under the form of natural though invisible 
persons, and human though remote events, can therefore do for the 
mental development of the lower classes what for the present 
nothing else can. 

M. Milsand’s suggestions for the external reorganization of 
public teaching are constantly animated by the same spirit which 
pervades his’ more abstract conception of it. In its application to 
the lower classes it should not be gratuitous, because the habit of 
expecting free schooling for their children is the first step towar ds 
expecting a gratuitous provision of the other necessaries of life. 
It should be compulsory, because it represents a moral obligation 
on the side of parents, and because the legal enforcing of such an 
obligation is the way to create, in time, a spontaneous recognition 
of it. In its higher phases, education should no longer be cen- 
tralized in the State, because official instruction represents an 
official right to determine public convictions, whilst it is itself 
either deadened by the conflicting claims of various forms of dog- 
matism, or successively actuated by them all. It must not be 
exclusively free, because free instruction (enseignement libre) is 
necessarily floating and necessarily incomplete; it follows the ebb 
and flow of social excitement and reaction ; it founds no traditions, 
it enforces no discipline; it gives courses of study which (if followed 
at all) may be followed in a spirit of careless cynicism, and which 
leave the student without moral guidance at an age when such 
guidance would alone preserve him from retaining his intelligence 
in the service of his inclinations and developing the one for the 
benefit of the other. The opposite evils of these two systems 
are only to be avoided by the formation of organized educational 
traditions sufficiently various to represent the most definite types 
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of culture, and which, as far as they became identified with the 
opinions of any sect or party, would represent them in their most 
intelligent and patriotic form; and such traditions would be, in 
M. Milsand’s opinion, most surely created by provincial univer- 
sities more or less resembling in character those of England and 
Germany. He also strongly advises the institution in France of a 
class of literary and secular canonicates on the model of the 
English fellowships, and thus securing to the cause of learning a 
certain number of men who should be above the temptation to 
waste or misuse their intelligence in the struggle for mere existence. 
It is to the universal necessity of converting knowledge into 
money, no less than to the insufficient means of obtaining it, that 
he attributes the loss of intellectual pre-eminence which his country 
has sustained. His objection to merely bread-winningeacquire- 
ments extends to every department of life; and one of his mogt 
strenuous warnings is directed against technicality of instruction 
—not, indeed, against scientific study, nor the study of any of the 
special branches of knowledge, for all of which he would give 
much greater facilities than have hitherto been enjoyed; but he 
distinctly condemns that distribution of knowledge which tends 
only to the formation of good professional men, whatever their 
profession may be. He declares that such an education is neither 
national nor patriotic, and that the welfare of the community can 
only be secured by a system of culture which will unite the 
various classes instead of isolating them ; which will enable them 
severally to realize what lies outside their own interests, and to 
reckon with interests other than their own. The need of such a 
system once acknowledged, the importance of letters, above all of 
ancient letters, at the period of life which corresponds to secondary 
instruction, would inevitably reassert itself in the public mind. 

In the last chapter or appendix, written after the war, and in 
the light of its tremendous experiences, the author reiterates his 
belief that the plan of mental culture he has traced out is the 
one, par excellence, of which his country stands in need. She has 
shown, it is true, that her essential weakness is the want of self- 
control, and the failing to employ her intelligence in seeking 
every-day rules of justice and of right; but for this very reason 
she requires the kind of training which will develop la pensée 
personnelle, and place her individuals face to face with their own 
conscience. An education which encourages the free exercise 
of the mind is indispensable to France, because ideas of duty will 
never maintain themselves there unless confirmed by her under- 
standing and her knowledge. But understanding and will are 
two distinct things, and M. Milsand dwells here more urgently 
than ever on the insufficiency of the former to supply those motives 
to virtue which at best it only indirectly creates, and according 
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to many thinkers cannot create at all. Before all things the un- 
tutored mind must be subjected to that continued pressure which 
will arouse in it the sense of social existence, of its constant 
relations to surrounding men and things, and the constant. obli- 
gations which arise from them. l , 

The difference between understanding and will, between ideas 

and motives, is, in M. Milsand’s opinion, the true lesson of national 
and individual history, and one which is too often overlooked. In 
that difference lies the distinction between ancient and modern life, 
and between Christian morality and the morality of philosophic 
Greece. The opponents of Christianity assert that it brought 
nothing new into the world, and in one sense this is true. We 
_ find in the writings of the Greek philosophers all the practical 
precepts avhich are to be found in the Gospel; and which, as the 
writer adds, have become the foundation of English political life. 
But in England these precepts are something more than ideas, 
and Greece has fallen because with her they were not. Behind 
the activity of her intelligence was the absolute disorder of her 
desires, And so, more or less, it has been with France. She has not 
failed in the power of conceiving the best principles of prudence 
and justice, but in the power of subjecting her decisions to them. 


“She has early imagined the theory of representative government. 
She has exposed with eloquence the rights and the duties of individuals 
and of nations. She has not been wanting in generosity and devotion, or 
even in reflection and patience. But she has been unable to hold her 
motives in check. In spite of her science and her reasonings. she has 
remained liable to be, carried away by her ambitions, her angers, and her 
dislikes ; and her intelligence has too often served her to imagine argu- 
ments for duping herself, arguments merely calculated to prove that that 
which ,pleased her was just and true, and that which did not untrue, 
or worthy of condemnation.” 


It is possible, of course, to dispute the working power of the 
intellectual side of M. Milsand’s system, possible to doubt whether 
France will ever read in the history of classic antiquity the lesson 
he believes it*to contain; or whether the bursting of the fetters 
of a dead’ language will do much towards reviving the moral 
sense which has been stifled by the double pressure of material 
impulses on the one hand and too abstract reason on the other. But 
itis impossible to deny that he has displayed an almost prophetic 
insight in the detection of his country’s mental disease, and an 
almost prophetic courage in the exposing it.’ We know how 
uncertain is the prophet’s reward in his own land; perhaps it 
may be anticipated in the present case by the sympathy of the 
sister country to whose language and institutions M. Milsand 
has devoted so much patient attention and whose best thoughts 
his present work has expressed. 

A. ORR. 


© 


TRANSCENDENTALISM IN ENGLAND, NEW 
ENGLAND, AND INDIA.* 


u One knocked at the Beloved’s door; and a voice asked 
Jrom within, ‘Who is there?’ And ke answered, ‘ It 
is I) When the voice said, ‘This house will not hold 
me and thee.’ And the door was not opened. Then 
went the Lover into the desert, and fasted and prayed 
in solitude. And after a year he returned, and 
knocked again at the door, And again the voice asked, 
‘Who is there? and he said, ‘It is Thyself? and the 
door was opened to him.” 


HOEVER receives with open arms this parable of the 
Persian poet is or may be a Transcendentalist. Whoever 
asks what it means should hold himself warned off from the 
ground occupied or traversed by Transcendental writers or 
thinkers. But it must be borne in mind—and the point will again 
arise in the succeeding paragraphs—that all deeply devout ‘souls 
are, in their most devout moments, Transcendentalists. There is 
an anecdote which runs that Wilberforce once took Pitt to hear 
Richard Cecil at St. John’s, Bedford Row, and that Pitt, in calm 
bewilderment, said to his friend, “ But what, what does he mean ? 
Love of God? Love of God? I do not understand him.” Cecil 
and Wilberforce, ‘and all such men, are, when Transcendentalists, 
Transcendental at the expense of their logic; but the anecdote 
may serve to illustrate on a small scale the kind of conflict which 
arose in New England when what took the name of Transcen- 
dentalism grafted itself, to use the language of the younger 
Channing, upon the somewhat stunted stock of the old-fashioned 
orthodox Unitarianism. i 
* Transcendentalism in Now England. A History. By Octavius B. Frothingham, 
oe of “Life of Theodoro Parkor,” “Religion of Humanity,” &e. Putnam, Now 
A Retrospect of tho Religious Lifo of England; or, The Church, Puritanism, and Free 
Inquiry. By John James Tayler, B.A. Second Edition, re-issued with an Introductory 


Ne ba on “Recent Developmonts,” by James Martinoan, LL.D., D.D. Tritbnor, 
ondon, 


Tho New Affinities of Faith. By James Martineau. Williams and Norgate, London. 
Tho God of Revelation His own Interpreter. By James Martineau. 
Brahmo Somaj Tracts. , 
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The book of Mr. Frothingham consists rather of a series of short 
studies of the life, work, and writings of the chief disciples of the 
new school, than of any compact, luminous, or inspiring view of 
Transcendentalism itself. The studies themselves are admirable ; 
and Mr. Frothingham, besides having personal relations with some 
of the leaders and sixth-form students of the school in question, 
is a clear, well-informed, effective, and admirably candid writer. 
But his accounts of the Transcendental doctrine and modes of 
thought leave upon the mind a little of the same sense of dissatis- 
faction as (for example) the attempts of Mr. Lewes to expound 
Schelling. You feel that his last affinities are elsewhere.. You 
cannot signalize any grave error of statement; perhaps the truth 
of the case may be got within the phraseology employed by him: 
but a hard, blunt, abrupt sense of irreceptiveness on the part of 
the annalist or expounder comes over one upon reading a passage 
like this, which occurs in the eighth chapter of the volume, a 
chapter which gives a view of Transcendentalism as related to 
religion :— 


“The Transcendental doctrine,” says Mr. Frothingham, “has been 
exposed to most deadly assault on the ethical side. The theory of moral 
intuition, which held that ‘every man’ is, according to the ‘cautious’ 
statement of James Walker, ‘born with a moral faculty, or the elements 
of a moral faculty, which, on being developed, creates in him the idea 
of a right and a wrong in human conduct; which summons him before 
the tribunal of his own soul for judgment on the rectitude of his pur- 
poses, which grows up into an habitual sense of personal responsibility, 
and thus prepares him, as his views are enlarged, to comprehend the 
moral government of God, and to feel his own responsibility to God as 
a moral governor,’—has fallen into general disrepute; and in its place a 
persuasion is abroad, that, in the language of Grote, ‘the universal and 
essential tendencies of the moral sense admit of being most satisfactorily 
deduced from other elementary principles of our natures.’ Itisnow . 
contended that conscience itself is a product of education, a deposit left 
in the crucible of experiment, a habit formed by the usage of mankind.” 


This is true enough; it is so contended; and by the large 
majority of ethical writers it is superciliously assumed to be almost 
beyond discussion. Indeed Mr. Frothingham himself proceeds to 
say that ` f 


“the justification of this view has gone so far that it seems likely ta 
‚become the recognized account of this matter; but in course of sub- 
stantiating this doctrine, a new foundation for ethical feeling and judgment 
is laid, which is as immovable as the Transcendental ‘facts of consciousness.’ 
The moral sentiments are represented as resting on the entire past of the 
race, on reefs of fact built up by the lives of millions of men, from the 
bottom of the deep of humanity. . . . . The institution is referred 
to another genesis, but it is equally clear, and equally certain. The 
Gifference of origin creates no difference of character. Moral distinctions 
are precisely the same for Idealists and Sensationalists. Here, at least, 
the Transcendentalist and his adversary can dwell in amity together.” 


When a writer, however able and candid, treats as if it would 
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be bridged over by phrases like these a gulf which is high as 
heaven and deep as the pit, he awakens a feeling of irreconcilable 
repugnance among those who fight on the other side. All the’ 
new disguises have not altered by a line or a hue the stubborn 
` features of the old Sensationalism. Moral distinctions which repose 
on the ancestral experience of the race in the most modern sense 
have to us a foundation as shaky as any which a Condillac or a 
Cabanis could devise for them. We, and those who think with us, 
shall still maintain that though there may be, indeed must be, 
progress founded upon experience in the application of the 
primary moral ideas, or the moulding of conduct in the primary 
moral forms, those ideas or forms have themselves no “ genesis” 
of the sort which is here suggested for them. The sense of duty 
was never at any time (so we maintain) a sense of convenience ; 
there never was a time when the worm-like dread of punishment 
began to wriggle upwards into something like conscience. By no 
legerdemain of the intellect can you “evolve” the one from 
the other. By no fire of the imagination can you lift the 
celestial jewel, conscience, out of the crucible into which you 
have dropped only fear of pain or desire of pleasure. To us it is not 
more absurd to say twice two are five than to affirm that appre- 
hension of a penalty or love of approbation could ever come to 
yield the sense of duty. The two things, we maintain, are 
eternally disparate. They may, of course, exist side by side, or 
one within the other, like rind and kernel; but the passage from 
fear or commodity to conscience is unthinkable. It is charac- 
teristic of a certain school of advocacy to begin the “ministry of 
reconciliation” from the side of morality; and unfortunately it 
is easy to confuse the issue. The conduct of mankind is not 
visibly dependent upon any theory of ultimate morality or its 
sanctions ; and things would for along while go on much as usual 
if the notion that morality had no final forms and no final con- 
nection with religious truth were to get well into the heads of half 
mankind. So this “ministry of reconciliation” is actively carried 
on everywhere. But in a book like Mr. Frothingham’s, in the very 
presence, so to speak, of the most intense forms of mysticism and 
transcendentalism, there is a certain audacity about it which at 
least confirms one’s faith in the candour of the author. The quiet- 
ness of the pretension that “here at least the Transcendentalist 
and his foe can dwell in amity together” is just what is calculated 
to carry away the assent of the majority of readers. But the 
audacity of the assumption remains. This debateable land is pre- 
cisely where the Transcendentalist and his foe must fight it out 
for life or death. 

The best general impression of what Transcendentalism in New 
England was may be gathered from the “Memoirs of Margaret 
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Fuller, Countess of Ossoli,” written by Mr. Emerson, the Rev. W. 
H. Channing, the Rev. T. W. Higginson, and others, conjointly. 
‘Of course nobody can fully appreciate or even understand it 
who is not well acquainted with the writings of Mr. Emerson, 
who was the great “seer” of the school, and who, as we see by his 
last volume (“ Letters and Social Aims”), remains exactly where 
he was. He is still a pure Transcendentalist, as firm in faith, as 
high in heart and hope, and as clear in vision, as ever. Mr. 
Channing’s short sketch is admirable, but short as it is, we must 
abridge it a little for our present purpose. The summer of 1839, 
writes Mr. Channing, saw the full dawn of the Transcendental 
movement in New England :— 


“ Transcendentalism was an assertion of the inalienable integrity of man, 
of the ibmmanence of Divinity in instinct. In part it was a reaction against 
Puritan orthodoxy ; in part, an effect of renewed study of the ancients, of 
Oriental Pantheists, of Plato and the Alexandrians, of Plutarch’s Morals, 
Seneca, and Epictetus; in part, the natural product of the place and 
time. On the somewhat stunted stock of Unitarianism, whose charac- 
teristic dogma was trust in individual reason as correlative to Supreme 
Wisdom, had been grafted German Idealism, as taught by masters of 
most various schools—by Kant and Jacobi, Fichte and Novalis, Schelling 
and Hegel, Schleiermacher and De Wette; by Madame de Stael, Cousin, 
Coleridge, and Carlyle ; and the result was a vague yet exalting conception 
of the godlike"nature of the human spirit. Transcendentalism, as viewed 
by its disciples, was a pilgrimage from the idolatrous world of creeds and 
rituals to the temple of the Living God in the Soul.” : 


This is not an exposition, it is a characterization or description, 
verging here and there upon exposition. The next passage which 
we take from Mr. Channing’s contribution to the Memoirs comes 
nearer : 


“The Transcendentalist,” says he, “believed in perpetual-inspiration, 
the miraculous power of will, and a birthright to universal good. He 
sought to hold communion, face to face, with the unnameable Spirit of his 
spirit, and give himself to the embrace of nature’s beautiful joy, as the babe 
seeks the breast of a mother. To him the curse seemed past; and love 
was without fear. ‘ All mine is thine’ sounded forth to him in ceaseless 
benediction, from flowers to stars, through the poetry, art, hercism of all 
ages, in the aspirations of his-own genius, and the budding promise of the 
time. His work was to be faithful, as all saints, sages, and lovers of man 
had been, to Truth, as the very Word of God. His maxims were: ‘ Trust, 
dare, and be; infinite good is ready for your asking; seek and find. All 
that your fellows can claim or need is that you should become, in fact, 
your highest self ; fulfil, then, your ideal. ” i 


The last clause of this admirable sketch gives, in brief, the 
central idea, of Transcendental ethics; which might be otherwise 
expressed in the hackneyed words of Shakspeare— 


“ This above all, to thine own self bo true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


` Only it is quite certain that Shakspeare had himself no transcen- 
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dental meaning, and equally certain that he would not have put 
transcendental wisdom into the mouth of Polonius, What Polonius 
meant was, “Be sure to conduct yourself like a gentleman, and 
be faithful to the chivalric nurture which has made you one.” If 
the Transcendentalists had adopted the worldly wisdom of the 
whole address of Polonius, they would not, so many of them, 
have run into provincialisms beside which Jean Paul’s eccentricity 
on the hair question was a very small matter indeed. Having 
drawn this outline of the ethical tendencies of the Transcendental 
doctrine, Mr. Channing goes on to relate that from this doctrine 
there naturally followed— 


“among the strong withdrawal to private study and contemplation, that 
they might be ‘alone with the Alone;’ solemn, yet glad devotedness to 
the Divine leadings in the inmost will; calm concentration of thought to 
wait for and receive wisdom; dignified independence, stern yet sweet, 
of fashion and public opinion; honest originality of speech and conduct, 
exempt alike from apology or dictation, from servility or scorn. Ilence, 
too, among the weak, whimsies, affectation, rude disregard of proprieties, 
slothful neglect of common duties, surrender to the claims of natural 
appetite, self-indulgence, self-absorption, and self-idolatry.” 


In other places we have most of us seen ludicrous pictures of the 
swarming of eccentrics to consult “the Sage of Concord.” This 
-must have been particularly annoying to Mr. Emerson—who can 
be terribly severe upon the “ provincialisms” of even poor Mar- 
garet Fuller. This lady—the Aspasia of the school—wrote many 
of the literary criticisms in Horace Greeley’s Tribune, and, in 
dealing with the poets of the day, gave full swing to that love of 
gnomic poetry which, in spite of all their enthusiasm for Shak- 
speare and Goethe as “objective poets,” characterized and still 
characterizes the Transcendental school of writers. It was natural 
enough that this should provoke reprisals. There is much that is 
“Transcendental” in the author of the “Biglow Papers,” and in 
Oliver Wendell Holmes; but in both of them the spirit of worldly 
humour is strong, and they both abhor quackery and eccentricity. 
It was not likely that in the heat of a paper war in Boston spon- 
taneous eccentricity should succeed in getting itself distinguished 
from affectation ; and it is probable that some very worthy, sincere, 
and able persons were hit by ridicule like this from the author of 
“Elsie Venner,” to say nothing of Poe’s “mud-balls:”— 


«t Onco more,—once only,—we must stop too soon,—~ 
What have wo here? A German-silver spoon; 
A cheap utensil, which we often seo 
Used by the dabblers in xsthetic tea; 
Of slender fabric, somewhat light and thin, 
Mado of mixed metal, chiefly lead and tin. 
The bowl is shallow, and the handle small, 
Marked in large letters with the name Joan Paul: 
Small as it is, its powers are passing strange ; 
For all who use it show a wondrous change; 
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And first, a fact to make the barbers stare. 

It beats Macassar for the growth of hair: 

Nor this alone its magic power displays, 

It alters strangely all their work and ways; 

With uncouth words they tire their tender lungs, 
The same bald phrases on their hundred tongues ; 
‘Ever,’ ‘The Ages,’ in their page appear ; 

‘ Alway’ the bedlamite is called a ‘ Seer ;’ 

On every leaf the ‘ earnest’ sage may scan, 
Portentous bore! their ‘many-sided’ man,— 

A weak eclectic, groping, vague, and dim, 

Whose every angle is a half-starved whim, i 
Blind as a mole, and curious as a lynx, . 

Who rides a beetle, which he calls a ‘Sphinx ;’ 

And oh, what questions, asked in club-foot rhyme, ’ 
Of Earth the tongueless, and the deaf-mute Time! 
Here babbling ‘Insight’ shouts in Nature’s ears 
His last conundrum on the orbs and spheres ; 
There Self-inspection sucks its little thumb, 

With ‘Whence am I?’ and ‘ Wherefore did I come f?” 
Deluded infants! will they ever know 

Some doubts must darken o’er the world below, 
Though all the Platos of the nursery trail 

Their ‘clouds of glory’ at the go-cart’s tail ?” 


These are palpable hits, and they must have drawn blood; and, 
in spite of Mr. Lowell’s fine couplets, in his “Talk for Critics,” 
about Emerson and Alcott, he, too, contrived to strike at the 
whole concern through Margaret Fuller: 


“ She will take an old notion, and make it her own, 
By saying it o’er in her Sibylline tone, 
Or persuade you ’tis something tremendously deep, 
By repeating it so as to put you to sleep; 
And she well may defy any mortal to see through it, 
When once she has mixed up her infinite me through it. 
There is one thing she owns in her own single right, 
It is native and genuine,—namely, her spite: 
Though, when acting as censor, she privately blows 
A censor of vanity ‘neath her own nose. 
Here Miranda came up, and said, ‘Phebus ! you know 
That the infinite Sou] has its infinite woe, 
As I ought to know, having lived cheek for jowl, 
Since the day I was born, with the infinite Soul.’ ” 


Margaret Fuller, we may safely affirm, was not to be reached 
by weapons of this nature; and, indeed, it may be said of Trans- 
cendentalists in general, that they are, from the nature of their 
faith, pretty well panoplied against ridicule. 

We have said nothing at present about the theology or 
theosophy of Transcendentalism ; from these general indications 
it will be convenient, if we are to do Mr. Frothingham justice, 
to give some little account of the contents of his book. He 
commences by sketching, with great clearness, the growth of 
modern Transcendentalism in Germany, France, and England. 
He classifies as quasi-Transcendentalists men like Cousin, and 
Jouffroy—nor do we dispute the classification. In England he 
quotes of course Coleridge, Carlyle, and Wordsworth: Wiliam 
Blake is not mentioned. Mr. Frothingham then proceeds to what 
he calls Transcendentalism in New England; remarking, however, 
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that in one sense the phrase is misleading, because it may, with 
some truth, be said that there never was such a thing as Trans- 
cendentalism out of New England. Of course he ‘does not 
contend that Transcendental philosophy, which is as old as human 
speculation, and peculiar to no country under heaven, was a New 
England product, but only that the conditions of intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual life in New England were such that what we 
call Transcendentalism was sure to find in that latitude a peculiarly 
receptive and fruitful soil. We have then a short account of the 
first stirrings of the Transcendental movement, and the parts 
played in it by men like Emerson, George Ripley, Brownson, 
Theodore Parker, Thoreau, and others; and of course we have 
some account of the “Dial.” Later on Mr. Frothingham gives us, 
at full length, the Constitution of the Brooke Farm experiment, 
and, under the title of the “Mystic,” sketches the most life-like 
portrait in the whole book, namely, that of Mr. Alcott. Mr. Alcott 
was a Transcendentalist of the most uncompromising type. He 
Is, we may presume, the Benedict of Mr. Emerson’s essay on 
“Worship ;” and we may partly conceive the effect which such 
a figure, and such a life, as that of Mr. Alcott, would produce 
in even American society, by the merciless ridicule with which 
Benedict was handled in our own Saturday Review. Mr. Alcott 
was the Orpheus of the.“ Dial,” and some of his Orphic sayings 
do most certainly lend themselves to ridicule; for example, 
“ Alway are the dark Gemini intertwined.” But the life of Mr. 
Alcott was really beautiful, and his experiments in the teaching of 
children are of the most instructive kind. The best rapid glimpse 
of this strange but noble figure that we can give is contained 
in a letter of Dr. Channing’s. Dr. Channing, though he had not 
successfully wrought out the logic of his own faith as related to 
his mere belief, was at heart a Transcendentalist. Only a born 
Transcendentalist could have written the line :— 


“Tf my bark sink ’tis to another sea.” 
And these are the terms in which he refers to Alcott :— 


“Mr. Alcott little suspects how my heart goes out to him. One of my 
dearest ideas and hopes is the union of labour and culture. I wish to see 
labour honoured and united with the free development of the intellect and 
heart. Mr. Alcott hiring himself out for day-labour, and at the same time 
living in a region of high thought, is perhaps the most interesting object 
in our commonwealth. Ido not care much for Orpheus in the ‘ Dial,’ but 
Orpheus at the plough is after my own heart. There he teaches a grand 

lesson, more than most of us teach by the pen.” f 


Mr. Frothingham, having taken Emerson as the “seer” of the 
movement, and Alcott as the “mystic,” then takes Theodore Parker 
as the “preacher,” and Margaret Fuller as the “critic.” We have 
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then some pages upon the general literature and the “minor 
prophets” of the movement, and the book closes with a reproduction, 
by Mr. Emerson’s consent, of the sermon in which he took leave of 
Unitarianism as a faith in the year 1832. Mr. Emerson’s secession 
from his pulpit turned immediately upon the question of adminis- 
tering the Lord’s Supper, which he found himself unable to do. 
But from that time he may be seen to have moved further and 
further away from the traditional standpoint, until at last we find 
him a pure Transcendentalist, receiving spiritual truth on its own 
evidence alone; freely criticizing all historical creeds alike, though 
not eager to criticize; and strenuously putting aside all attempts 
to plant faith and duty upon any sort of historical basis, Here it 
may be remarked that Mr. Frothingham is not correct when he 
says that Mr. Emerson declares the miracles of Jesus to be one 
with the blowing clover and the falling rain. The passage which 
Mr. Frothingham had in his eye is to be found in the celebrated 
Address before the Senior Class in Divinity College, Cambridge, 
on Sunday evening, July 15, 1838. At this time Mr. Emerson’s 
theological position was not decided. He is very cautious in the 
language he employs, and instead of telling the divinity students 
that they are commissioned to teach Christianity, he tells them 
that they are “now setting forth to teach the truth contained in 
that religion.” He then goes on to describe the teaching of Jesus ` 
Christ in terms of pure Transcendentalism, and says, “ He spoke 
of miracles, for he felt that man’s life was a miracle, and all that 
man doth, and he knew that this daily miracle shines as the man 
is divine.” He then proceeds to say that on the other hand a 
miracle, as the Churches use the word, is something “ monstrous,’ 
and is “not one with the blowing clover and the falling rain.” 
This is a very different statement from the one which Mr. Froth- 
ingham attributes to Mr. Emerson. 

This may be allowed to introduce a brief notice of a subject 
which we have deferred—namely, the Transcendental.theology or 
theosophy. Of course neither the thing nor the word is new. 
The use of the term Transcendental in metaphysics is at least as 
old as Duns Scotus, and the thing must be as ancient as the human 
soul. In point of fact, as we remarked before, all deeply devout 
natures are Transcendental. Whatever their words may seem to 
imply (and of course very few persons know the logical relation of 
their faith and their belief), we can see that in their most spiritual 
moments the bare creed, with its historical and other adjuncts, 
has dropped away altogether, or maintains only a parasitical 
existence. No human being has ever argued or believed that 
historical Christianity is more than extremely probable; but 
spiritual life depends upon direct vision—upon the going out of 
the soul to a God, who is felt and known, and not argued about. 


‘ 
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Tt would be absurd for a religious teacher to get up in the pulpit 
and say, “There is a very high'probability that such and such 
events happened in Palestine, that such and such particular 
Hebrews were divinely inspired, that such and such words spoken 
by them about God and our own souls are correctly reported, 
and may be taken as authoritative; therefore let us unite in 
singing— 
‘My God, the spring of all my joys, 
The life of my delights ; 
The glory of my brightest days, 
And comfort of my nights.’” 

In point of fact nobody ever does really commit or imply any 
such absurdity, though orthodox Christians, as a rule, live under 
an entirely false impression of the logic of their own spiritual life. 
They know the path of suggestion by which the spiritual truth 
has come to them, and then without inquiry they assume that the 
history of their belief is inextricably bound up with the nature of 
their faith. In the pure mystics we plainly see the distinction, 
and in proportion as religious writing becomes emotional and 
poetic we constantly observe that the dogma drops away, while 
the history, if it enter into the work at all, has been assimilated as 
a tissue of symbols which, for the purposes of spiritual emotion,’ 
might as well be no more than symbols. 

This is a topic upon which the writer of these paragraphs has 
often had occasion to dwell, but instead of producing any words 
of his own he would much rather quote a few sentences from 
Dr. Martineau’s preface to his “Hymns of Praise and Prayer.” 
“ Piety,” says Dr. Martineau, “the more spiritual it is, has the less 
disposition to remain historical.” (He adds, however, that history 
cannot be flung out of religion altogether, and that we deceive 
ourselves if we fancy we can become autochthones.) Referring 
to the processes of change which we see going on all around us, 
Dr. Martineau says :— 

“ As a step in the process of transition, the New Testament will doubt- 
less experience what has already happened to the Old; elements and 
scenery in it which are gradually withdrawn from literal acceptance and 
authoritative use will pass into symbols of some truth and sanctity beyond 
themselves, and help the imagination to give form and colour to spiritual 
things; and as the Egyptian bondage, the desert march, the water from 
the rock, the promised land, the courts of Zion, the holy of holies, have 
been lifted into emblems of the pilgrimage of man and the providence of 
God; so the baptismal dove, the temptation, the calming of the storm, the 
transfiguration, the Christ crucified, the Christ glorified, notwithstanding 
inequalities in their historical certainty, will retain their significance for 
the inward life, painting the crisis of its drama and the transcendency of 
its victory.” 


But for the present our concern is with Transcendentalism in 
New England, and mainly with the doctrine as expounded—or 
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rather announced—by the “seer” of the school, Mr. Emerson. 
Taking the Transcendentalists of the time and place now in 
question as a sect or coterie of illuminati, it is not dificult to 
characterize them seriously or humorously, much as they differed 
among themselves. It is another matter to reproduce in short 
space the doctrine.. Mr. Channing tells us that the illuminati were 
ironically called the Brotherhood of the Like-minded, because no 
two of them agreed in opinion, though, of course, the fundamental 
agreement between persons like Emerson, Alcott, Margaret Fuller, 
Theodore Parker, and (at some distance) Ellery Channing, was 
as great as could be. Still, in virtue of some points of resem- 
blance as to faith iù human nature, many would be found within 
such a fold who were not of it: for example rationalizing - 
Pantheists, uncertain of their own position, Pantheism, in one 
shape or another, may be predicated of all Transcendentalism, 
but rationalistic Pantheism, pure and simple, is of quite another 
affinity. Transcendentalism, as we now understand it, may be 
said to begin from the infinite nature of Duty (however the law 
may be interpreted), and the coalescence of Deity with the moral 
sentiment in man. This may tend, when “produced” in rationalized 
forms, to antinomianism— it has#done so more than once in 
history; but pure rationalistic Pantheism has no room for the 
conception of duty at all; it is essentially and of necessity un- 
moral. In reading Mr. Emerson, however, and writers of the 
same school, we might sometimes fancy we had Eckart or even 
Thomas à Kempis before us. Transcendentalism begins from a 
sense of the immanence,of God in the universe. The soul feels that 
God is not here or there, or thus and thus, this being holy ground 
and that profane ground, but everywhere. His love, yea, and His 
holiness, are in the lilies of the field, in the rocks and the trees, in 
the clouds and the stars; unconscious of themselves, they are 
there, but in the soul of man they are conscious. The moral sen- 
_ timent in man is, when we distinguish dialectically, the voice of God; 
but in the moments of absolute communion, God and the soul are 
one. There is one great ocean of Being, and in that all distinc- 
tion ends. Whatever is is right, and God is all and in all. 

But this, if it could last, would be Nirvana—absolute holiness 
and quiescence ; and of course it implies the annihilation of the 
creature, gud creature. 

But we are creatures; and the moment we act or think—and 
we are compelled to do both—we pass off the plane of this 
conception, and have to conceive of God and ourselves as 
separate. At this point the Transcendentalist is not to be dis- 
tinguished from any other Theist, except by the method of his 
mind and the colour of his religious emotions. Hence we find 
them all—KEckart and Emerson, for example—using, by com- 
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pulsion, the ordinary language of religious belief which attributes 
personality to God. When we draw the moral sentiment out 
into action, God is inevitably a person to us. In this relation 
the language of the Transcendentalists is in no respect unlike 
that of the great Christian teachers. Nor, in their ethics, is any 
Christian element whatever missing. The immanence of God in 
the small as well as the great carries with it “reverence for the 
lower,” and the duty of lifting up as well as that of looking 
up. It may be supposed, however, that Mr. Emerson, and others 
of the same school, would admit that their ethics would, in all 
human probability, never have assumed their present colour if it 
had not been for Christianity. Some have gone so far—Mr. 
Emerson. did it at first, and may perhaps do it still—as to claim 
Jesus for a pure seer, who, when he said (if he said), “I and my 
Father are one,’ meant exactly what Eckart meant by such 
language. A passage or two from that remarkable German 
mystic of the thirteenth century, read side by side with a passage 
or two from Emerson, will make all this more intelligible to those 
who are new, or comparatively new, to the subject. I use the 
translation of the Rev. John Hunt, in his “ Essay on Pantheism ;” 
and may add that the ordinary Higlsh reader who consults’ that 
work and the account of Eckart by Dr. Adolf Lasson in Ueber- 
weg’s “History of Philosophy,” will have a very good idea of both 
Christian and non-Christian Transcendentalism :— 


“ He himself,” says Eckart, speaking of God, “is not God, in the 
creature only doth He become God. I ask to be rid of God, that is, that 
God by Fis grace, would bring me into the essence; that essence which 
is above God, and above distinction ; I would enter into that eternal Unity 


which was mine before all time. 
x & % x $ % * % 


“ God and I are one in knowing, God’s essence is His knowing, and God’s 
knowing makes me to know Him. Therefore is His knowing my knowing. 
The eye whereby I see God is the same eye whereby Fe seeth me; mine 
aye and the eye of God are one eye, one vision, one knowledge, and one . 
ove.” 


So far the great German—for great he was—and he is perfectly 
consistent with himself so long as he treats the Christian doctrines 
(eg. the Trinity) simply as abstractions; but the moment he 
attempts to incorporate historical Christianity, he becomes, of 
course, utterly non-transcendental, and his symbols break up into 
fancies. Since no historical fact can be the subject either of demon- 
stration or intuition, the relation between, say, the Transcendental 
notion of an eternal Word of God and the Christian dogma that 
that Word was manifested in a particular Being who lived and 
died in the reign of Tiberius Cæsar, can, of course, only be made 
out by overleaping a chasm. Spinoza saw this (one would have 
thought it was plain enough) and avoided the entanglements into 
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which men like Eckart and Jacob Boehme in the old days, and writers 
like Dr. George Mac Donald in our day, have so easily fallen. It 
` will be observed that the Transcendentalist, qué Transcendentalist, 
is not concerned to deny any fact in the history of Christianity ; 
only that belief of any historic facts whatsoever must be a 
question of evidence and probability ; and to him the sphere of 
` religion is that of vision and direct communion—a sphere in which 
- there is neither past nor present, probable nor improbable, but 
God is all and in all. “I cannot wait,” he would say, “to know 
God, till you have settled your history and criticism. Nor can I 
know Him by that path at all; however your history or criticism 
may help me upon lower planes.” 
It is time, however, to place the passages from Mr. Emerson 
under those from Eckart. ` 


“ Ineffable,” says the modern writer, “is the union of man and God in 
every act of the soul. The simplest person, who in his integrity worships 
God, becomes God. . 2... 

“ He that finds God a sweet, enveloping thought to him, never counts 
his company. When I sit in that presence, who shall dare to come in? 
When I rest in perfect humility, when I burn with pure love, what can 
Calvin or Swedenborg say ? 

“It makes no difference whether the appeal is to numbers or to one. 
The faith that stands on authority is not faith. The reliance on authority 
measures the decline of religion, the withdrawal of the soul.” 


Mr. Emerson then proceeds to exclude, in more particular terms, 
the “authority” of Christianity or any other historical belief in 
matters of religious faith; but we need not follow him beyond 
this general statement. The identity of thought and language 
with the old-world German will strike every reader at once. A 
few more sentences from Emerson, characterizing Transcenden- 
talists as a class, will complete the picture, so far as we now 
pretend to make it complete :— l 


“The Transcendentalist adopts the whole connection of spiritual doctrine. 
He believes in miracle, in the perpetual openness of the human mind to new 
influx of light and power; he believes in inspiration and in ecstasy... . . 

“Tn like manner, if there is anything grand and daring in human 
thought or virtue, any reliance on the vast, the unknown; any presenti- 
ment; any extravagance of faith, the Spiritualist adopts it as most in 
nature. 

“ You will see by this sketch that there is no such thing as a Transcen- 
dental party ; that there is no pure Transcendentalist; that we know of 
none but the prophets and heralds of such a philosophy ; that all who by 
Strong bias of nature have leaned to the spiritual side in doctrine, have 
stopped short of their goal. . . . . . 

“Transcendentalism is the Saturnalia or excess of Faith; the presenti- 
ment of a faith proper to man in his integrity, excessive only when his 
imperfect obedience hinders the satisfaction of his wish.” 


I do not know that within the limits, mechanical and other, of an 
article in this Review, I can do much more to present a fair picture 
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of that “Transcendentalism” which, as Mr. Channing says, was in 
New. England grafted into the quasi-rationalistic heterodoxy. 
Large numbers of the devotees fell away. Of some who went out 
from them we may affirm that it was because’ they were not of 
them; while others, who were by nature of the Transcendental 
lineage, grew weary of the difficulties which they found in applying 
it to life and conduct. Some sought this practical application by 
the pathway of science, moral culture, and piously humanitarian 
activity; and of this number Mr. Frothingham appears to be one. 
But others—among whom we believe we may place the Rev. W. 
H. Channing—had too deep a sense of the need of spiritual and 
moral organization not to turn eagerly to that which was ready to 
their hands in the Christian Church. At all events, Transcen- 
dentalism, as a school, has seen its day in New England. Mr. 
Channing is undoubtedly a Transcendentalist by blood. The 
present writer not long ago saw him administer the Lord’s 
Supper. And the language he employed was such that with a 
very few omissions it might have been called purely Transcen- 
dental, while with very slight additions it would have been strictly 
orthodox. 

What may have been the influence in England of New England 
Transcendentalism it is not easy to measure. But it has been 
considerable. The elder Channing was a Christian Transcen- 
dentalist, and, if he had been a younger man, would have come 
to see in time that the terms in which he constantly spoke of the 
love of God, the relation of the human soul to God, and the 
natural ‘destiny of the human soul, could not be held along with 
some of his traditional beliefs. Now the transition from Channing 
to Emerson is very easy, and the latter has been very widely read 
in this country. Of course English minds have all the while been 
drinking at the well-known sources of Transcendental thought in 
Germany and elsewhere, and we have our own Transcendentalists 
too—some of them Christian, for instance Cudworth, George Fox, 
George Herbert, and William Law. On some of the writers of 
this school the Christian belief has. sat very loosely ; it must, as 
we have seen, necessarily be so. However it may be, the ranks 
of Theists, pure and simple, have been largely recruited from the 
Unitarian body in this country, and, although the statement is a 
little hazardous, I may venture to say that pure Theism cannot 
stand its ground unless it is of Transcendental quality. The chief 
living writer of the modern school of English Theists is Mr. F. W. 
Newman. In his book on “The Soul” the argument, as it may be 
called, for the being of a God (in the second chapter) is expressed 
in terms which Paley might accept, and which may be described 
as rationalistic. But this chapter is entitled “Sense of the 
Infinite without us ;” and the book as a whole (still more some of ` 
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its compecrs) is in the highest degree Transcendental. Charles 
Hennell’s “Christian Theism” is a fair specimen of rationalistic 
treatment of the same theme; but even Mr. Hennell, closely 
looked into, will be found Transcendental here, there, and again. 
In fact, there is not much risk of error in affirming that Theism, if 
it is a living thing, must be Transcendental, and that the flower of 
the Unitarian seceders at this moment are Transcendentalists 
more or less aware of their own classification, After many discus- 
sions and a long, though quiet struggle, the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association has opened its arms to Theists who disavow 
all faith in historical Christianity. The chief agency in changing 
the colour of Unitarian policy in this matter has been the influence 
of Mr. Martineau’s writings. Those who have read the “ Inquirer” 
and the Unitarian periodicals know how angry Unitarians “ of the 
school of Paley” (I am quoting the signature of one angry letter 
written many years ago) have been made by Mr. Martineau. In 
speaking of modern Theism in England, connecting it with the 
names of Mr. Newman and Miss Cobbe, Mr. Martineau says that if 
this had been “an historic instead of a private gift, and could 
come to men as inspiration instead of reason, it would regenerate 
the world.” And even in preparing his “ Hymns of Praise and 
Prayer,” in which the moral and spiritual supremacy of Christ is 
assumed, and all the Christian story, except the miraculous part of 
it, is adopted, Mr. Martineau says :— 


“Tf there be a spiritual devotion which more and more draws away from. 
what tradition, apostolic or other, has questionably said about the first age, 
and, gathering itself into the centre, identifies its Christianity with the 
religion af Christ in tts pure and personal essence, this simplification is 
legitimate, and requires to be provided with adequate expression in 
worship.” 


These being some of the conditions of the case, it is undoubtedly 
true that the’ Theism which we may call Transcendentalism, 
keeping clear of pagan Pantheism, is spreading in this country, 
and that the number of the adherents of such a faith would 
appear very much larger than it now doesif it were not that 
thousands of hesitating’ persons find. it very convenient to accept 
the more respectable shelter afforded by Broad Church teaching. 
At the present day there are very many ministers in all recognized 
communions whose teaching is to be distinguished only by 
experts from that of writers like Mr. F. W. Newman and Theodore 
Parker; and these men, for obvious reasons, draft away thousands 
of religious persons who might otherwise pass boldly and decidedly 
- into the ranks of pure Theists. 

In the beautiful Introduction to Mr. Tayler s“ ‘ Retrospect, ” Dr. 
Martineau attempts to define and justify the position of Unitarian 
Christianity with regard to the newer forms of Theism, He had 
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already done the same in the preface to the “Hymns of Praise and 
Prayer,” and also in a tract published some years ago and entitled 
“New Affinities of Faith.” This tract was published at the time 
when Dr, Martineau’s scheme for a Free Christian Union was 
before the public, and was intended to justify the retention of the 
name Christian as against those who, like Mr. F. W. Newman, 
Miss Cobbe, and Mr. Voysey, objected to it. The grounds of 
objection may be thus stated :— i 

It is admitted by liberal Unitarians in general, by Mr. Martineau 
in the most emphatic way, and by various Broad Church teachers, 
that no “external authority” can constitute any ground of religious 
certainty. It is also largely admitted, and Mr. Martineau expressly 
admits, that 


“under patient and repeated investigation, our Synoptical Gospels have 
disclosed enough of their age and composition to leave their testimony 
anonymous, and take from it any higher guarantee than belongs to a 
venerable popular tradition. The genuine relics [he goes on to say] which 
they doubtless hand down to us from the ‘ sacred year,’ can be distinguished 
only by internal evidence, and are mixed with questionable additions, 
coloured with the spirit and purpose of another generation. The fourth 
Gospel there will yet, no doubt, be many efforts to save as an original 
authority. Proceeding from a single mind, of rare spiritual depth and 
ideality, it will win its best readers to wish it history. But the verdict 
pronounced by Mr. Tayler in his special treatise on the subject is not 
likely to be reversed.” 


It is natural (say the new school) to ask, after these admissions, 
what remains as a basis upon which to found the claims made for 
Jesus Christ either as a perfect spiritual example or as a teacher ? 
We understand (say they) the old orthodoxy which enshrines the 
image and the person and authority of Jesus Christ in the adytum 
of belief, and guards it by an apparatus of infallibility in book or 
priest; but if you withdraw the curtain of the shrine, and resign 
the word, the work, or the person, or all together to criticism, 
avhere are you to stop? And why, when you combine for ends 
of spiritual communion, why should you use a word which shuts 
out the Jew, the Gentile Theist, and others ? 

In order that we may do Mr. Martineau no injustice we must 
once again quote him word for word. To begin with, he makes 
this admission :— 

“ Amid the varieties of inward want, there is room for every conscien- 
tious and thoughtful experiment: and should it prove that, from the 
Sensitive ‘independence of the age, the spirit of Christ’s religion can best 


take up its power by escaping from the name, it is the part of true 
discipleship to rejoice that the world is evangelized even under a disguise.” 


To some people this would seem like a laying down of arms. 
But no, Dr. Martineau again retires behind his entrenchments. 
He says of his Christian Union, that though “the work” is not 
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Christian unless more than Christian, yet it cannot be what it 
should be if Christian it is not; and he goes on to insist with 
great force and beauty upon the value of the Christian name as 
the casket of all that is precious in our religious antecedents. 
But we must take a passage addressed to this point in the Intro- 
duction to Mr. Tayler’s book :— 


“Tt is the distinctive glory of the Christian religion that it is a tissue of 
personal affections, sweetening, expanding, exalting human life, by ties of 
relation with all known ranks of being; fraternal service to equal men, 
filial trust. towards the ‘ Father in Heaven,’ reverent allegiance to the ‘Son 
of Man’ who has brought them into open communion. 

“ Religion, it has heen said, is ‘ morality coloured with emotion ;’ yes, 
but the emotion of a dependent mind looking up to a mind all-righteous 
and supreme. Again it has been said, religion is’‘ moral idealism ;’ yes, 
but with eye upon an ideal which has been humanly realized on earth, 
and for ever constitutes a Divine perfection in heaven. 

“Trust, love, reverence, between person and person, speaking in living 
communion, and quickening all faithful action, are the central essence of 
pure religion, and the special gift of Christianity. This gift it is the 
highest function of spiritual philosophy in our age to protect and hand 
down with unabated power.” : 


To this we can well conceive our theistic friends replying in 
some such terms as these :—* But after all you have not explained 
how, after having surrendered the New Testament to an absolutely 
free criticism, you make out your ‘objective perfection’ As an 
ideal we understand it; but by what process under the terms of 
your own expréssed admission do you infallibly connect your Ideal 
with any fact of history, so as to arrive at an objective perfection, 
faith in whom can one moment rank with faith in God himself? 
Besides, it seems to us that your argument reduces the function ` 
of this ‘objective perfection’ to one of spiritual policy. The 
argument may be good for its purpose, but if it is good thus far, 
is not some form of moderate Mariolatry at least an open question 
of spiritual policy also?” 

So stands the question thus far. . But the position of modem 
Unitarianism has been attacked upon lower grounds. Mr. Mon- 
cure D. Conway has lately led the attack in the Unitarian 
Herald, and perhaps elsewhere. Mr. Conway’s position may be 
thus stated :—“So long as you retain the name Christian you are 
sectarian, and you shut out many devout men—for instance, Mr. 
Carlyle.” To this the reverend editors of the Unitarian Herald 
made answer :—“If Mr, Carlyle will send in his name and a 
guinea to the office in Norfolk Street, Strand, he will find himself 
enrolled a member of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and no questions asked. It is you, Mr. Conway, who are 
sectarian; our Association escapes the charge by leaving the word 
Christianity wholly undefined.” ; 

This is a brief summary of the controversy. But it is quite clear, 
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whatever may be said about Mr. Conway’s position, that of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association it may be said that 
their standpoint is as indefensible as that of the Broad Church, 
upon which Dr. Martineau gently twits Dean Stanley. 

I by no means suggest that the Association should resign 
the Christian name, but the argument of the Unitarian Herald 
pulverizes at a touch. Suppose the Association were to use the 
word Mohammedan instead of the word Christian, it would 
certainly seem to imply that faith in Mohammed and the Koran 
were required as conditions of membership. If the Association, 
upon being charged with sectarianism, were then to reply that it 
had left the word Mobhammedanism undefined, outsiders might 
retort, “Then why not call yourselves the British and Foreign 
Abracadabran Association? If you want a word with no meaning, 
take one, or else omit all attempts at characterization.” 

To this I am unable to see any just answer. And, to cut the 
matter short, I do not believe there is under the sun any “way 
out” of an honourable and charitable sectarianism. This subject, 
however, must be postponed. 

The Brahmo Som4j movement in India is a very large subject, 
and I refer to it here for two purposes only. First of all, it is 
essentially a Transcendental movement, and is not finally or chiefly 
affiliated to any rationalistic origin. Secondly, it may throw some 
light upon the preceding paragraphs if I quote what Dr. Marti- 
neau has to say of it in the Introduction already more than .once 
referred to :-— ; 

“ What influence these writings may have had in stimulating the move- 
ment of Indian Theism, and the organization of the Brahmo Somâj, it would 
be difficult to define; but of the sympathy and interaction of the Eastern 
and the Western thought, in the aim at religious reform, there can be no 
doubt. Its mission in India is much more extensive than in England. 
Here, its chief function is the correction of erroneous belief, which narrows 
the méntal horizon, and limits the natural affections. There it rises up in 
protest against forms of superstition which have shaped the habits of 
society for ages, and set into a fixed type of civilization; which carry in 
them a taint of deep moral corruption ; which degrade the life of women ; 
which sanctify 'the exclusiveness of class; and check and baffle at every 
turn the hopes of social progress. In the presence and under the challenge 
of evils so little endurable, the Brahmo leaders fling themselves upon their 
work with a prophetic fervour and self-abandonment, with a sustaining 
enthusiasm brought from communion with God, with an heroic insistence 
on purity and simplicity of life, which place them in far more impressive 
relations to the society around them than can be claimed for their fellow- 
believers in the West. Theism here is a product of scepticism. Theism 
there is a kindling of inspiration. Here it is the clinging to a God not 
lost: there the rapture of a God just found. Perhaps the happiest sign for 
its societies here is their fraternal interest in its representatives there. If 
anything can charm to rest the ever-creaking logic of distrust, and wake 
up some uniting harmony of spiritual affection, it may pe the appreciated 
exainple of a kindred faith free of detaining doubts, and kindled with 
Divine love.” 
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Is Dr. Martineau correct in this comparative estimate? Is ita 
fact that Theism here is a product of scepticism, in such sense that 
Dr. Martineau can legitimately derive the contrast he needs for 
throwing into relief his argument of spiritual policy? That is the 
question which I apprehend Transcendental Theists in England 
will want to have answered. They will deny that their faith is a 
product of scepticism ; and will maintain, on the contrary, that it 
is the essential faith of all, religious souls in all ages, and must not 
be called a product of scepticism because those who are prepared 
to live and die by it have had to disengage it from the non- 
essentials around which the winds of scepticism must beat with 
more or less force so long as it remains impossible—and that is 
for ever—to connect any spiritual truth whatever absolutely with 
any fact of history. Of certain spiritual deposits we can be sure; 
we may be almost sure that they had such and such historic begin- 
nings; we may hold that we are almost sure that a certain moral 
and spiritual ideal was realized at such a date, in such a Being; 
but that almost is a cranny through which all the seven winds of 
doubt may get in. 

As a thing of moods, forced upon us or fostered in us by the 
facts of life as they pass, scepticism is a burden pretty equally dis- 
tributed. We may conjecture, for example, that the recent horrors 
in Eastern Europe gave intelligent and sensitive religious men and 
women of all orders, orthodox or not, pretty much the same kind 
of shock. Again, the fluctuations in the “assurance” of the 
Calvinist may be set against the fluctuations of spiritual con- 
fidence which pious persons of other schools must undergo. We 
cannot escape scepticism in this sense—or, at least, we may 
affirm that in the majority of cases those who escape do so in 
virtue of their dulness. But we are now dealing with scepticism 
in another and more limited sense. 

Returning for a moment to the question raised by Mr. Froth- 
ingham as to the relation between Transcendentalism and the 
final assumptions of Ethics, it may be interesting to note the con- 
clusion at which Mr. Sidgwick—moving, as we all know, with 
extreme caution—arrives in closing his remarkable work, “ The 
Methods of Ethics.” Mr. Sidgwick holds that the “Practical 
Reason” must settle down at last in Utilitarianism—that word 
being employed in the best and widest sense which has ever been 
attached to it. But he closes the whole argument by admitting 
that “it is a matter of life and death to the Practical Reason that 
the premiss ”—of Theism, or an equivalent for it—“ shouldbe some- ` 
how obtained” (pp. 470,471). This “hypothesis” is in his opinion 
“an hypothesis logically necessary to avoid a fundamental contra- 
diction in a vdst system of beliefs—a contradiction so funda- 
mental that if it cannot be overcome the whole system must fall 
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to the ground and scepticism be triumphant over one chief 
department of our thought.” Expressing the same idea in 
another form, Mr. Sidgwick concludes the volume by saying 
(p. 473), that “the Cosmos of Duty is reduced to a chaos... . 
without a belief, in some form or other, that the moral order 
which we see imperfectly realized in this world is yet actually 
perfect.” Referring to Mr. Matthew Arnold, he seems to hold 
(but he writes with excessive caution) that the hypothesis of 
a “something not ourselves that makes for righteousness ” 
would meet the case. Now I am not concerned here to argue 
(what I hold as firmly as Mr. Martineau) that the axiom of 
causality compels us to conceive that “something” as a Person ; 
or that in another way we are compelled to conceive a limitless 
Absolute; and yet, in spite of the antinomy, to recognize this 
Divine Person, and this Absolute Deity, as one—both these clauses 
T hold, and the latter clause is transcendental—but our present 
concern is partly away from this, The relevant question that 
arises upon all this would stand as follows:—It being admitted 
by all of us (who are now here) that the moral sentiment in man 
has no justification without a theistic premiss, and that “ without it 
scepticism must be triumphant” in this department of thought, “the 
Cosmos of Duty being reduced to a chaos,’—is there any other 
proposition whatever of which the same affirmation may be truly 
made? Or, at least, is there any proposition, founded upon any 
matter of history whatever, of which the same affirmation may be 
truly made? If not there is no such proposition which may not 
be an inlet of scepticism, and none which can be absolutely 
essential to the spiritual life. 

The proposition that “in some form or other”—to quote Mr. 
Sidgwick—* the moral order which we see imperfectly realized in 
this world is yet actually perfect,” is, of course, a postulate of 
Transcendentalism. Its logical justification is supplied by the 
argument so very cautiously put by him—which is, of course, 
nothing new. But, under the pressure of the more recent gene- 
ralizations of science, a merely rationalistic Theism tends evidently 
to slide into a position in which the blank at the centre of the 
Cosmos shall be filled up with a “something not ourselves,” &¢.— 
a “law,” if not a gas. True, upon bethinking itself, it must see 
that it will in this way have got no farther than planting the 
elephant upon the tortoise, and has committed the absurdity of 
starting from a living will to end with this queer æ. But that 
is the tendency of the hour ; and the fact forms part of my reasons 
for saying that if Theism isin our own day to be a living thing, 
it must be Transcendental. Nor does that, let us repeat, exclude 
the Theism of the most spiritual and devout Christians: on the 
contrary. And it must be borne in mind, again, that very many 
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modern Theists are Transcendentalists without knowing it clearly. 
A Hindu shall tell you, perhaps, that it was Rammohun Roy who 
converted him; but, the moment he passes on to language of ` 
devotion, or speaks of God’s love and the human soul, his truer 
classification writes itself in flame under your eyes. The very 
poem in which Coleridge so warmly praises Priestley and Hartley 
ends with a high Transcendental chant. 

It is due to the instructive and admirably written work of Mr. 
Frothingham—from which these paragraphs began—to add that 
none of my incidental remarks about it are intended to convey 
` the impression that it is anything but a valuable and interesting 
book, written by a well-informed and, in some respects, sympa- 
thizing critic. 

Henry HOLBEACH. 
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for Poland, for Italy, for Hungary. But in none of these cases 
was the feeling so deep, so general; in none of them was the 
expression of the feeling so overwhelming. In the American civil 
war, in the war between Germany and France, English sympathy 
was so largely divided between opposite sides that any general 
expression of national feeling was impossible. And even if 
English feeling had been more united, still the cases could 
never have been parallel. Those two great s€ruggles were wars 
which were carried on according to the laws of civilized war- 
fare. The strongest partisan of North or South, of Germany or 
France, could not put the other side on a level with the Turk in 
Bulgaria. On the mass of Englishmen the fearful. tale of the 
doings of the Turk came as something altogether strange, some- 
thing wholly beyond the range of their experience. That there 
was really nothing strange in the matter, that the Turk had 
simply done as he always has done, as he always will do while he 
remains a Turk, was unknown to most of those to whose ears the 
news came. They shuddered, as they well might; and they not 
only shuddered but wondered. Those who better knew the past 
and present history of the lands where those deeds were doing 
shuddered, but did not wonder. But in either case the feeling 
which the news stirred up was a sublime national emotion such 
as has had few parallels. Men came together as if to deliver 
their own souls, as if their hearts could not rest within them till 
their tongues had spoken. They came, as it were, to wash their 
own hands clean from the deeds of which they had just heard the 
tale. It seemed as if the common earth and the common human 
nature had received a defilement, which it needed some rite of 
lustration to wipe off from the consciences of all mankind. Never 
was any movement more spontaneous, more heartfelt, and as it 
seemed more universal. The currerit of generous feeling was so 
strong that it utterly swept away one of the most deeply rooted 
- traditions of modern English political belief. Men had been 
brought up in the strange creed that freedom and just government 
were indeed righteous and holy things, things to be striven after 
by all men, on this side of the Hadriatic sea, but that on the other 
side the rule was to be read the other way, that there wrong and 
robbery, the dominion of the stranger and the oppressor, were 
to be maintained, as being needed in some mysterious way 
for the welfare of England and of mankind. Men had been 
taught to believe that the Turk was our old and faithful ally 
—that his interests were in some way intertwined with our 
own—that to maintain his rule was an object for which we 
should always be ready to spend our blood and treasure—that the 
independence and integrity of his empire was for ever to be 
deemed the most cardinal, the most sacred, point of all European 
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policy. But the traditional policy of England; the traditions 
which bound us to the cause of evil, were as nothing before the 
righteous burst of indignation, before the universal cry which 
went up when England first saw her boasted ally in his true 
colours. For twenty years men had had dinned into their ears 
how noble and excellent a thing it was that the nations of South- 
eastern Europe should be handed over for ever to the mercies of 
barbarian invaders, But, when men once knew what the mercies 
of barbarian inva¢ers were, all such teaching went for nothing. 
From one end of Britain to the other, men came together to pour 
forth all the bitterness of righteous wrath on the name of the ally 
whom they had so long been taught to cherish. And presently 
signs began to be seen of a change yet more wonderful. Of all 
bugbears to the ordinary English mind, the greatest for a whole 
generation has been the bugbear of Russia. Perhaps it is on that 
ancient principle that we hate none so bitterly as those whom we 
have wronged, that Englishmen have been brought up in the 
belief that it was the first national duty of every Englishman 
to hate Russia with a blind hatred, to look on every act of 
Russia with a blind suspicion, to work himself up into a fit 
of patriotic frenzy at the very mention of the Russian name. 
But when it was brought home to men’s minds that Russia was 
standing forth as the destined avenger of the deeds at which 
they shuddered, when they heard of the wonderful uprising of the 
Russian people to help their suffering brethren, all this traditional 
prejudice gave way. Those who can remember the state of the 
English mind three-and-twenty years ago could hardly believe 
their own eyes and ears when they looked on a vast gathering of 
Englishmen, and heard every word in honour of Russia, her prince 
and her people, received with ringing cheers, whilst the slightest 
word that told against her fell flat and dead, even when it came 
from the lips of the first of living Englishmen. Such a change had 
been wrought by the simple power of truth and right. A nation 
which had been wandering for a generation in a wilderness of 
delusion had at last turned back; it at last had looked facts in the 
face, and had made up its mind as one man no longer to call evil 
good and good evil. The natural impulses of a people arein them- 
selves commonly true and generous. When a nation goes wrong, it 
almost always goes wrong because facts are wrongly set before it. 
Three-and-twenty years ago Englishmen were carefully taught 
that the Turkish oppressor was himself an oppressed victim. By 
a mistaken, but still a generous impulse, the nation leaped to the 
conclusion that it was its business to go to the help of that sup- 
posed victim. Last year the truth was so clearly set before the 
national mind that even our darling error could not hold its 
ground against it. In a mighty fit of national repentance, the 
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people of England declared that they would no longer be the 
abettors of the foulest tyranny that the world ‘has ever seen. 
They declared that, whatever other nations might do, the honour 
of England should no longer be tarnished by any fellowship with 
the accursed thing. 

At the first beginning of this great movement, the most striking 
thing was its seeming unanimity. Hardly a voice was raised 
against it. Men who had never before joined together for any 
other object joined together for this. Men who seemed parted 
poles asunder by religious ‘or political differences were ready to 
act together in the cause of justice and mercy. It seemed as 
though the mere cries of party were hushed, as though men felt 
how small were the religious and political differences which parted 
them compared with the great bond which knit them together 
against the common enemy of mankind. For a while no sect, no 
party, held aloof. It seemed as though the whole land was united ` 
in one common purpose to do right at all hazards. It was indeed 
a course in which the petty disputes of mere political party might 
have been cast aside. A wrong had been done, and done not by 
this or that political party, but by the nation itself. English 
Governments of every shade of politics, Conservative Govern- 
ments and Liberal Governments, had alike sinned in giving the 
support of England to the wicked rule of the Turk. Both the 
great political parties of England had sinned together, and it 
might have been deemed that both were going to repent together. - 
Each party had its own special stain to wipe off from its hands. 
It was under a so-called Liberal Government that England signed 
the wicked treaty of 1856, by which England, along with the other 
great powers of Europe, bound herself, on no better guaranty than 
a Turk’s promise of reform, not to interfere with the relations 
between the Sultan and his subjects. That is, when the words 
are translated out of diplomatic language, she bound herself to 
leave the enslaved nations of South-eastern Europe under the yoke 
of oppressors who never knew what faith or mercy meant. It was 
under a Conservative Government that that wicked treaty was 
carried out to its practical results. Then it was that Englishmen 
were forbidden to meddle with the relations—thenormal and every- 
day relations—between the Sultan and his subjects, by saving the 
helpless women and children of Crete from the jaws of their 
merciless destroyers. The crime on both sides was equal. The 
evil thing which the so-called -Likeral head had planned the 
Conservative hand had carried out. Men stood up on platforms to 
denounce both crimes alike; they called on both parties alike to do 
penance before the world, and to join in a national atonement for 
a national deed of wrong. But it soon became clear that there 
were minds who could not rise to the height of this great national 
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purpose. There were minds to whom the rights of humanity, the 
honour—that is, the duty—of their country, seemed but a small 
matter compared with the interests of a party in that country. 
There were those who began to show that the rule by which they 
walked was not the eternal law of right, but rather some Lesbian 
rule which could shape itself to this curve and that, according to 
the actions of particular men. It was soon found that those who 
stood up to brand the evil deeds of both parties alike found a 
hearing from one party and did not find a hearing from the other. 
It was soon found that, while Liberal hearers could sit quiet 
while the evil deeds of Liberal statesmen were set forth in 
the colours of truth, Conservative hearers could not endure with 
equal patience that the same measure should be meted out to the 
evil deeds of Conservative statesmen. Liberals might, if they 
pleased, say hard things of the former, or even the present, leaders 
of their own party. They might not breathe a word against the 
sacred names of the leaders of the other party. On many a plat- 
form when the tale was traced which could not be traced without 
dealing out hard sayings on either side, the hard sayings dealt 
out on one side were received without a sign of dissent, while a 
single hard saying on the other side at once drew forth a protest. 
We might freely blame Lord Palmerston; we might, if we chose, 
blame Mr. Gladstone; but it was sin and sacrilege to do other- 
wise than bow down before the hallowed name of Lord Derby. It 
‘was hard to tell the history of South-eastern Europe for the last 
twenty years without telling alike the tale of the Treaty of Paris 
and the tale of the betrayal of Crete. Men whose one thought 
was truth fondly deemed that the facts of history could not change, 
that the laws of right and wrong could not change either. They 
were soon undeceived. They were presently taught that the facts 
of history could only be endured, that the laws of right and 
wrong could only be acknowledged, so far as might be convenient 
for Conservative statesmen. Truth of fact, truth’ of morals, were 
to be like the sentiments of the American candidate in the story, 
which were indeed the sentiments of an honest man, but which 
might none the less be changed if they were not acceptable to a 
majority of the electors. So the truth of history, the truth of 
morals, were all very well, as long as they did not embarrass a Con- 
servative Government; they were better still if they tended to 
throw blame on a Liberal Government; but if they tended to em- 
barrass a Conservative Government, to throw blame on a Conserva- 
_ tive statesman, then they were to be changed. At certain parts of 
the tale history was bidden to change its voice, morality was bidden 
to change its judgement. When those passages were reached, 
the cry was raised, “No politics,” “Don’t make political capital out 
of the sufferings of your fellow-Christians.” It might be that there 
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were men among us who had doomed them to their sufferings; 
still, if those men chanced to be Conservative statesmen, history 
and morality were to give way ; the evil deed was to be passed 
by or to be painted in fancy colours, lest political capital for the 
Liberal side should be made of it. Of all absurd cries the most 
absurd was the cry of “No politics,” in dealing with a question 
every word of which was political from one end to the other. The 
cry was as absurd as if they had bidden the divine to discuss the 
doctrine of justification without talking theology, as if they had 
bidden the philosopher to discuss the nature of sun, moon, and 
stars without talking astronomy. The cry showed how low and 
narrow a sense the word “ politics” had come in some minds to 
bear. , “ Politics,” the science which Aristotle taught, meant with 
them simply the party question of the hour, the rise or fall of this 
or that ephemeral administration. Itis an old saying that justice 
must be done though the sky should fall because of it. And that 
old saying has found its later expression in the saying that, if such 
a choice had to be made, we would see the interests and the 
foreign dominion of our country perish, rather than that our 
country should stain her honour by any breach of her duty. The 
ery of “ No politics” which followed on every mention of certain 
pages in the history of ten years back might, in the same rhetorical 
shape, be understood as saying—“ Perish truth of facts; perish 
truth of morals; perish the rights of struggling nations; perish the 
honour and duty of our country, rather than a word should be 
uttered which should tarnish the fame of a Conservative Foreign 
Secretary, or jeopard the tenure of office by a Conservative Lord 
Privy Seal.” 

There were those to whom this treatment of a great question 
‘was, not perhaps surprising, but certainly grievous and disap- 
pointing. The mere partisan may perhaps find it hard to under- 
stand that there are some at least who have always thought and 
always spoken in the same way about these matters. There are 
men who would have spoken if they could have got a hearing, 
who did speak as far as they could get a hearing, of the whole 
range of subjects which enter into what is called the Eastern 
Question, in exactly the same words in 1854 in which they spoke 
in 1876. There are those to whom the condition of South- 
eastern Europe has been a matter of concern for years and years, 
to whom all that bears upon it seems to be, not a matter for the 
party cry of a moment, but a matter of truth and right, amatter.of 
history and morals, a matter of politics in the highest sense of that 
word. To them the freedom of the South-eastern lands seems a 
higher question than the question who shall for three or four years 
enjoy power and patronage in England. They could understand sup- 
porting or opposing an English Minister because his policy tended 
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to the freedom of the enslaved nations or to their bondage. They 
could not conceive that their thoughts or words or actions with 
regard to Eastern matters could be in any way influenced by the 
policy of this or that English Minister. In their eyes this great 
moral question, the question of undoing the wrongs of ages, of 
atoning for a great national sin of our own, was something which 
belonged to a range far above that of the rise or fall of ministries. 
They bhad thought and spoken and acted in the same way, 
whoever had been in power. When Mr. Gladstone stood forth 
as the champion of right, when his burning words stirred up 
the hearts of the English people to yet greater zeal in the cause 
of right, they rejoiced to have such a helper. But their own 
thoughts and words and deeds were in no way influenced 
by the fact that they had Mr. Gladstone to their helper. They 
hailed his words as true, but they could not hail them as new. 
What Mr. Gladstone said, what they rejoiced to hear him say, was 
simply what they themselves had been saying for three-and-twenty 
years. Had Lord Beaconsfield or Lord Derby stood forth to say 
the same words as Mr. Gladstone said, they would have equally 
welcomed Lord Beaconsfield or Lord Derby as their helpers. By 
zealous championship of right, Lord Derby might have wiped out 
even his doings in Crete, as Mr. Gladstone has wiped out his share 
-in the Crimean war. But if Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Derby 
chose to be the champions of wrong, were we to believe that right 
and wrong could thereby change’ their nature? Mr. Gladstone 
atoned for his fault; Lord Derby did not atone for his fault. The 
Duke of Argyll appeared as the champion of good; Lord Beacons- 
field appeared as the champion of evil. Were we to change the 
convictions of years, were we to shrink from expressing the con- 
victions of years, because men with whom we usually acted had 
come over to those convictions, while men whom we usually 
opposed still remained the enemies of. what we deemed true and 
tight? The spirit of party is blameable when it leads a man to 
suppress convictions which he holds, to profess convictions which 
he does not hold, to suit the momentary convenience of party poli- — 
tics. The spirit of party goes too far, it becomes a spirit of falsehood,. 
when a man professes to approve what he would otherwise con-- 
demn, because it is the policy of his own party leader—when he 
professes to condemn what he really‘approves, because it is the 
policy of the other party leader. But it is surely too much to. 
ask a man to forbear from publicly condemning what he believes: 
to be evil, to refrain from publicly approving what he believes to 
be good, because the good part is taken by the leader of his own 
party, and the evil part by the leader of the other. This is in 
truth what the champions of South-eastern freedom were called 
upon to do when they were charged with “embarrassing” the 
VOL. XXIX, 2 L 
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Government, with “making political capital” out of Bulgarian 
suffering. We had to speak for right and for truth, and we could 
not forbear to speak for right and for truth, though it did happen 
that Mr. Gladstone was on the side of right, and Lord Beacons- 
field was on the side of wrong. To those who have been used 
to put historical truth and moral right before all things, the 
purely personal and party argument seems a strange one. There, 
written on the pages of history, written in the memory of a 
betrayed Christian nation, ay, written on the pages of official 
Blue Books, stands the correspondence in which, by Lord Derby’s 
order, our consuls and naval officers were forbidden to do any 
work of charity for oppressed Cretans. The fact is beyond 
doubt. The judgement of morality on such a fact is surely also 
beyond doubt. Yet when that fact was mentioned, the answer `’ 
was purely personal. There was no attempt to deny the fact; 
there was no attempt to justify it; the whole answer was an out- 
cry against the wickedness of the man who should dare to blame 
any act of a being so perfect as Lord Derby. 
This then is a point which should always be borne in mind, 
that there were some—whether many I do not presume to say, 
but certainly some—whose interest in these matters did not begin 
with what are called the Bulgarian atrocities, and whose line with 
regard to these matters was not, and could not be, in any way 
influenced by any merely English party considerations, The 
doctrine of the Conservative newspapers seems to be that certain 
weak-minded people were stirred up to sentimental emotions by’ 
the tale of “ Bulgarian horrors,” and that then certain designing 
people took advantage of their emotions to set their minds against 
the present Ministry. It is perfectly true that the doings of the 
Turks in Bulgaria did stir up many people to think of the 
wrongs of the enslaved nations of South-eastern Europe who had 
never thought of those wrongs before. How far any one has 
taken advantage of the new interests, the new sympathies, of such 
persons to set them against the present Government is a question 
which admits of different answers according to its meaning. If it 
is meant that any persons, themselves indifferent to the wrongs of 
the oppressed lands, took up those wrongs simply as a handle 
to work against men whose home policy they disapproved, such 
‘conduct would be blameworthy -in the highest degree. It would 
be an example of party spirit in its worst form. But it has yet to 
be shown that any man has so acted. It is on the face of it an 
uncharitable surmise without any shadow of proof; and, as applied 
to those who took an early part in the movement, it is distinctly 
and palpably false. I can speak for myself and for others to whom 
the whole thing is nothing new—to whom at least the only new 
thing is that, while we have been saying the same thing for twenty- 
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three years, while we did not get a hearing twenty-three years ago, 
while we did not get a hearing even ten years ago, we do get a 
hearing now. Tous the doings in Bulgaria were nothing new, 
nothing wonderful. They were simply what the Turk always 
does whenever he has a chance. They were what the Turk did 
fifty years ago in Chios and Cyprus; they were what he did in 
.much later times at Damascus. They are what he is doing always 
on a smaller scale in Bulgaria, and in every other land subject to 
his yoke. The only real difference between the Turkish doings 
of 1876 and the Turkish doings of any other year was that the 
doings of 1876 were done on a greater scale than any doings 
of the same kind that had happened for some years. There was 
indeed another difference, namely that the facts were brought 
home to the minds of the mass of the English people in a way 
that earlier facts of the same kind had never been brought home. 
The mass of Englishmen then learned for the first time what the 
Turk really was. And, when they knew what the Turk really 
was, their righteous indignation naturally spread from the Turk 
himself to his English abettors. The moral emotions which were 
stirred by the tale of Bulgarian horrorsinvolved the condemna- 
tion of the man who had denied and jeered at them. The wrath 
and wonder that were stirred up when men learned how Turks 
suppressed insurrections involved the condemnation of the man 
who was not ashamed to write a despatch to the Turk, urging 
him to suppress an insurrection, In the summer of 1875 the 
revolt in Herzegovina began. Such revolts, both in Herze- 
govina and in other lands, had happened over and over again 
before, and they had been suppressed in the usual Turkish 
fashion, perhaps to the satisfaction of the man who could write 
despatches urging their suppression. The revolt began. To 
the blinded eyes of diplomatists the revolt seemed of little 
moment. They could not see what the little cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand was soon to spread into. ‘They were for sup- 
pressing -it out of hand, as something which might disturb their 
slumbers. But those who knew something both of the past and 
of the present judged otherwise. They knew that the revolt 
which first began in Herzegovina a year and a-half back was 
a thing which could not be got rid of quite so easily. They 
knew that now at least the enslaved nations had made up their 
minds to win their freedom or to perish. In various ways many 
of us tried, as we had tried before in like cases, to call attention 
to the great events which were beginning. We strove as we best 
might, each in his own way, to show what the revolt really meant, 
and to bespeak the sympathies of Englishmen for’ men who had 
drawn the sword in the noblest cause for which the sword can be 
drawn. We did our best; but for some months we could do butlittle. 
2u2 
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For the obscure affairs of Herzegovina and Bosnia we could find! 
but few hearers. At last the Turk himself won for us that hearing- 
which hitherto we had striven in vain to gain. He did his doings 
in Bulgaria, and we at once found the mind of England thinking 
as we had so long been thinking; we found the voice of England 
speaking as we had so long been speaking. If the rulers of 
England chose to put themselves as hindrances in the way of æ 
great national work, if they chose to think as England did not. 
think, to speak as England did not speak, that was their fault; 
and not ours. Our views on Eastern affairs have not been taken 
up because of Bulgarian atrocities, or because of the dealings of 
the present Government with regard to Bulgarian atrocities. We 
welcomed the great popular movement which came to our help ; 
we welcomed the great orator and statesman whose tongue and! 
pen came to our help, We spake, as truth bade us speak, of the 
men who stood in the way of the great work of doing right, of 
the men who sneered at the patriot, and told us that we were 
bound to the tyrant by some tie of sordid interest. But, as far as 
regards our own position, it has not been changed, it has not 
been coloured in any way, either by the popular movement or by 
the ministerial opposition to that movement. We simply speak 
for right, as we have ever spoken. We rejoiced to find the 
people of England uprising on behalf of right. We grieved to. 
see the Government of England enlisted on the side of wrong. 
But these things made no difference in convictions and feelings: 
that were formed years ago. We did not speak in a certain 
way because so to speak fell in with the popular movement. We 
rejoiced in the popular movement, because it won us a hearing- 
for truths for which hitherto we could gain no hearing. We did 
not shape our course or our words because we found statesmen of 
one party helping us and statesmen of another party opposing us. 
But we honoured the statesmen of one party, we condemned the 
statesmen of another party, because we found the one acting for, 
and the other acting against, the principles which years before we 
had learned to be true and righteous. 

As far then as the matter concerns myself and others who have: 
been working in this cause, I may say all our days, the charge of 
acting through mere party spirit, through mere factious opposition. 
to the present Government, is so grotesquely absurd that I have 
perhaps spent too much time in showing its falsehood. It could. 
have been brought only by men who do not understand that it is. 
possible for men to act by some other motive than the party 
motive of the hour. It could have been brought only by men who 
cannot understand that there are those who judge of men and of 
parties by their principles, not of principles by the men and the parties. 
who uphold them. > It seems to be something beyond their range 
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“that any man can have studied a question for himself through long 
-years, that he can have formed convictions for himself, and that 
the judges both of men and measures by the standard of these 
convictions. Let me sum up my own convictions as regards 
“he acting of English political parties in Eastern matters. It 
comes shortly to this: the Liberal and the Conservative party 
“in England have alike and equally sinned against the suffering 
nations‘of the East. But the Liberal party has done something to 
-atone for its sins, while the Conservative party has done nothing. 
Mr. Gladstone and the Duke of Argyll are responsible for the 
Russian war in a way in which Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Derby 
are uot responsible for it; but the truer way of putting it would be 
that the whole nation was responsible, except the few who directly 
protested against it. Neither the present nor the late Government 
is directly responsible for the Treaty of Paris; but that again, I 
fear, must be set down as a national crime, the guilt of which must 
‘be shared by both parties equally. But, on the other hand, more 
than one Liberal leader has atoned for his first error by good deeds 
-on behalf of Syria, Roumania, Greece, and Bulgaria, while I find no 
«such atonement on the side of the Conservative leaders to set against 
their share in the wrong of which the nation was guilty. In short, 
‘both sides have done much evil; but one side has done something 
‘to redress that evil, while the other side has done nothing. I 
‘therefore in these matters throw in my lot with those who, if they 
thave done some evil, have also done some good. If this be 
party spirit I cannot think that party spirit can be such a 
very bad thing. But I myself should rather have applied the 
mame party spirit to the spirit which asks us to give up or to hide 
eur convictions, simply because they may be “embarrassing” to 
this or that Minister who chances to be in power. We are in 
«short charged with party spirit, because we assert our right to 
. Judge of men by their actions, and refuse to Judge of the actions 
‘by the men, But in truth the charge of party spirit is very nearly 
:as absurd when it is applied to the mass of the Liberal party at 
this movement, as when it is applied to those who have made 
Eastern matters a chief subject of their thoughts for years. If 
MLord Beaconsfield and Lord Derby had thrown themselves into 
‘the national movement, instead of jeering at it or thwarting it, 
no one would have refused to follow their lead simply because 
vthey were Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Derby. That this is no 
more than the truth is proved by what has happened since. If 
the course of the Liberal party had been dictated by mere party 
Spirit, by a mere wish to thwart a Conservative Government, 
rtheir opposition would have extended itself to one Conservative 
-Minister as well as to another. But it has not been so. We 
„could distinguish between men who had set themselves doggedly 
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to oppose and to slander all that was good and noble, and men 
who differed from us in home politics, but who had at other times 
shown that they could sacrifice party to conscience, and whose 
hearts, we had every reason to believe, were in this matter set in 
the right place. Mere blind, factious, opposition to Conservative 
Ministers as such would have involved Lord Salisbury in the same 
condemnation as Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Derby. But so it 
has not been. Even in a Tory we can spy desert. While we 
have spoken our minds freely against Lord Beaconsfield and Lord. 
Derby, no man has uttered a word against Lord Salisbury. Not: 
a Liberal of any class has spoken of him in this matter other- 
wise than with words .of respect. He went forth to his work at 
Constantinople amid the approbation and the sympathy of his 
political opponents as well as of his political friends. We knew the 
difficulties under which he went out, the difficulties in any case, 
the special difficulties which beset one who had to deal with such 
a chief at home. But we looked on Lord Salisbury as an honest- 
hearted Englishman, who would do the best that he could do in > 
the case in which he found himself. And as we felt we spoke. 
In the great gathering in St. James’s Hall, whenever the name of 
Lord Salisbury was spoken, it was received with marked honour ;. 
whenever the name of Lord Beaconsfield was spoken, it was 
received with universal loathing. 

It is then not the fault of the Liberal party, least of all is it the 
fault of that section of the party who have all their lives been 
Liberals in Eastern as well as in Western matters, that a work which. 
ought to have been a national work has in some sort become a party 
work. It is not their fault that “ Justice to Eastern Christendom,” 
which ought to have been the cry of England, which for a moment. 
seemed to be the cry of England, has become the cry only of a 
part of the nation and not of the whole. That so it is was the fault. 
of those who put men before measures, who deemed the interest. . 
of a particular Government in England a thing of greater moment. 
than the demands of justice, than the deliverance of the enslaved! 
nations whom we had wronged. So now unhappily itis. A few 
honest men have preferred their conscience to their party, the 
names of honourable men in both Houses of Parliament will at 
once occur to every one; but, as a rule, we have come to a state 
of things in which the word Tory means Turk. If it be not so, 
the newspapers of the party, both in London and elsewhere, 
strangely belie those whom they profess to represent. It is won- 
derful to see with what zeal the whole Conservative press hasthrown 
itself into the cause of the oppressors. There was no particular 
sign at the beginning of last year that they were specially zealous 
that way. They no doubt still clave to the memory of our “ tra- 
ditional policy,” and they might, if called on, have uttered the- 
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usual formule about the “integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman empire.” But they showed no special zeal in the matter. 
They showed no overflowing love of Turks, no bitter hatred of 
Christians. Their minds were evidently ready to be led into any 
path in which their leaders might guide them. We may be sure 
that, if Lord Beaconsfield had written the pamphlet on Bulgarian 
Horrors, they would have applauded that pamphlet. We may feel 
sure that if Lord Derby had written despatches strongly on the 
‘insurgent or the Servian side, they would have warmly approved 
the policy of those despatches. The outburst of love for the Turk, 
of hatred for the Christian, did not show itself till the example was 
set at head-quarters. Then they found out how beautiful was the 
rule of the Turk, how wicked was the rebellion of the Christian 
who rose up against his rule. It now became plain that there was 
an utter divergence between the two parties, not ohly as to means 
but as to ends. Ifthe Conservative party had had the freedom of the 
South-eastern nations at heart, if they had simply thought that we 
were seeking to compass it by means which were in any way open 
to objection, they might have opposed us, but they would not have 
opposed the South-eastern nations. They would not have raked 
up every worn-out argument on behalf of the tyrant and against 
his victim. They would not have caught up, with a glee which 
sometimes seemed hardly human, every tale, true or false, which 
could in any way tell against the men who had risen to save 
themselves and their brethren from the cruellest of wrongs. It is 
not to be supposed that those who so spoke had six months 
before known or cared anything about Turk or Servian. But 
the word of command had gone out, and they obeyed it. If Lord 
Beaconsfield had praised Servia, they would have praised Servia. 
But Lord Beaconsfield slandered Servia, and it became. their 
business to slander Servia also. Lord Beaconsfield bragged 
against Russia, and it became their business to brag against 
Russia also. How little any intelligible or consistent view of 
events enters into the Conservative war-cries is plain from the 
fact that no cry is now more steadily uttered in every Conservative 
paper than the cry of “Poland.” At every mention of Russia, the 
Liberal is asked to remember Poland. Most likely he does remem- 
ber Poland very well; most likely he also remembers that whatever 
help or sympathy Poland met with in England, it was assuredly 
not from Conservative hands that she met with it. Any stick, it 
issaid, will do to beat a dog; and any argument, it seems, however 
self-confuting, will do to raise a cry against a political opponent. 
Anyhow, by all these means, by the blindest working of party spirit, 
by the most open preference of men to measures, by the process 
of following a particular leader, never mind through what paths 
his lead has to be followed—in all these ways, a large body of 
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Englishmen is formally committed to the defence of the foulest of 
tyrannies ; it is committed to evil-speaking, lying, and slandering 
against all who withstand that tyranny. They tell us—* Stand still 
and do not embarrass the Government of your country.” We say— 
“We will support the Government of our country whenit doesright; 
we will embarrass it when it does wrong.” And we would say to 
them, “ Leave off embarrassing something which is greater than the 
Government of a particular country; leave off embarrassing the 
civilized world when it is striving to get rid of the foulest blot 
upon its surface.” 

But, besides the formal opposition of the Conservative party as 
a party, we have other enemies to strive with. On this head I 
may take as my text a passage which I read a short time back in 
a London weekly paper. Its very simplicity is the best comment 
on the nature of one form of the opposition which the freedom of 
South-eastern Europe meets with. Sir William Harcourt had argued 
a few days before at Oxford, that the results of certain municipal 
elections tended to show that the Liberals were likely soon to be 
again in power. With the purely party aspect of this proposition 
I have nothing now to do; but the comment of Sir William Har- 
court’s critic is so curious a characteristic as to be worth pre- 
serving :— 

“There is nothing improbable in this, and it may be added that all 
trustworthy accounts of the present feeling of the constituencies concur 
in assigning a far larger amount of present influence to Mr. Gladstone 


than the criticism justly and freely bestowed on him in London would lead 
those not acquainted with the premisses to believe possible.” 


The English of this passage is somewhat lumbering and clogged 
with hard words; but the meaning may be made out with an 
effort. And, when the meaning has been made out, the simplicity 
of the confession is charming. The writer has just found out that 
London, or what with him passes for London, is not the whole of 
Great Britain. He has now, for the first time, looked out from 
the little world of his club in Pall Mall or St. James’ Street, and 
he has found out that outside its bounds lies the great world 
of England, and that the way of thinking of the little world and 
of the great world are not exactly the same. Those who perhaps 
know less than he of London, in his sense of the word London, 
but who know more of England, and in a truer sense more of 
London also, could have told him many months back the great 
truth which seems now to have flashed across his mind for the first 
time. But this confession, made in manifest sincerity, has its 
importance. It marks the feelings of a certain class. It marks 
a separation in feeling between London—that is, London as con- 
ceived by the writer whom I have just quoted—and the country 
at large. There is no reason to believe that the inhabitants of 
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London, as a body, think differently from the inhabitants of other 
parts of England. But it is perfectly true that it is among certain 
classes of the inhabitants of London, certain classes who fancy 
that they themselves are London, sometimes that they themselves 
are England, that we find the bitterest opposition to right dealing in 
these matters. What callsitself “society” is largely against us. Mili- 
tary society, diplomatic society, are naturally against us. Soldiers 
are naturally anxious for anything that promises active service, 
promotion, and so forth; and unhappily the traditions of the class 
would lead its members to seek more willingly for service and 
promotion in a war waged on behalf of the Turk than in a war 
waged against him. In military traditions the Turk is an old 
friend, the Russian an old enemy. Of course there are men in the 
army who rise above any such feelings, men whose sense of right 
and wrong is as keen as that of any men, men who, knowing 
better than other men what war is, would shrink yet more than 
other men from an unjust war. But these are men who think for 
themselves, and who rise above the traditionsand prejudices of their 
profession, That that profession, as a profession, should on this 
matter be against us, is simply what we might have taken for 
granted beforehand. So with the diplomatic profession ; all their 
traditions and prejudices also are on the side of the Turk; all the 
cant phrases which it is their lesson mechanically to repeat are in 
the Turk’s favour. And so it is with that large class among 
which the military, the diplomatic, and other kindred elements 
are strong. The Morning Post is against us; it is perhaps more 
purely and distinctively Turkish than any other paper. Now 
the Morning Post is not in itself a paper about which anybody 
would care whether it was for him or against him; but the fact 
‘that the Morning Post is against us is still a fact worth marking. 
Zt shows that the class which is represented by the Morning Post 
is largely—very far from wholly—against us. Then there is a 
certain literary class, represented possibly by the Edinburgh Review 
in its fallen state, a class who, sometimes, on the strength of the 
mere fact of living in London, seem to fancy themselves en- 
dowed with some special wisdom, and who can cap empty 
formule against the diplomatists themselves. To many of these 
classes this great national movement is distasteful, simply be- 
cause it is national. The earnestness of a crowd gathered 
together to give vent to a burning feeling against wrong is 
something into which they cannot enter; it is something beneath 
them, something low, vulgar, unfashionable, something with 
which their fastidious tastes can have no sympathy. To many 
among those men mere earnestness of conviction in itself seems 
something contemptible. They have not taken in the deep saying 
of M. Guizot, that “the instincts of a people see further than the 
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negotiations of diplomatists.” With them the fact that a thing is 
the instinct of the people is of itself enough to set them against it. 
“ Agitators,” “demagogues,” are with them terms of contempt, 
almost of loathing. It would be vain to tell them that agitation 
is good or bad according to the object of the agitation; it would 
be vain to tell them that “leader of the people,” a title that was 
borne by Periklés, is the highest title that man can bear. Earnest- 
ness too isin itself an offence; the great fact that men have hearts 
as well as heads, and that to influence their heads you must 
influence their hearts as well, seems to be unknown in those polite 
and serene regions. “Sentimental” is the usual form of contempt 
for people who do not feel ashamed of those generous feelings which 
alone lead to worthy deeds; the word is ever in the mouth of men 
whose love for the Turk, whose hatred for the Christian, is itself a. 
feeling purely sentimental. . “ Philanthropist” too, and “ humani- 
tarian,” are favourite names of scorn on the lips of men who, it is 
therefore to be supposed, hug themselves on their hatred of their 
species, All this kind of opposition has to be borne, as it has had 
to be borne by every movement on behalf of truth and freedom and. 
justice since the world began. To the conceit of social and intellec- 
tual superiority add the conceit of religious superiority, and you 
get the exact temper of Scribes and Pharisees. The movement is 
at once popular, and it is opposed to a whole crowd of prejudices 
and traditions. The saying that “the Turk isa gentleman” means 
a great deal. Of course, if the Turk is a gentleman, honest men 
may be thankful that they belong to a “nation of shopkeepers ;” 
but the feeling which the phrase expresses cannot be passed by. 
No Bulgarian perhaps was ever séen in a London drawing-room ; 
some Turks have been seen in such places. A whole class of 
feelings, political, social, and, in the belief of their owners, intel- 
lectual, are ruffled by such a movement as the so-called “atrocity 
agitation.” The thing was bad “form,” bad “ton,” whatever may 
be the cant phrases of fashion. And all this is in no way confined. 
to men who are politically Conservatives. The old evil that 
Sokratés had to strive against, the conceit of knowledge without. 
the reality, the spirit of those who trust in themselves, perhaps not 
that they are righteous, which seems not greatly to matter, but 
that they are polite, refined, and generally superior to others, 
and who, on the strength of that inward self-satisfaction, go om 
to despise others—all this is consistent with a kind of traditional, 
shadowy profession of Liberalism. It has in fact its chosen home 
between those antiquated blue and buff covers which in times 
past sheltered the burning words of truth and eloquence. This 
state of mind is a fact; it is the real state of a class, and of a 
class which, in its self-assertion, makes noise out of all proportion to 
its numbers. We must not forget its existence; and the passage 
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which I quoted as an illustration shows that it is beginning to 
understand our existence. Frantic abuse of Mr. Gladstone is 
always one sign of this particular form of opposition to our cause. 
The eyes of the writer whom I quoted have just been opened to 
the fact that, let him sneer as he willat Mr. Gladstone, as at every- 
thing else that is great and noble, the people of England, in 1877 
as in 1868, still reverence many things that are great and noble, 
and Mr. Gladstone as one of the foremost among them. | 
Here then is another difficulty to fight against, the difficulty 
that the cause of freedom is in some measure an unfashionable 
cause. There is yet another difficulty to be fought against, which 
does not affect so many minds, but which certainly does affect 
some. With some minds it isreally a disadvantage that the cause 
which we support is the cause of Christian victims. With many 
of course this is one great ground for supporting it; but there are 
classes with whom it tells the other way. There is no disguising 
the fact that there is in England a class who distinctly dislike 
Christianity in itself, and who are, wittingly or unwittingly, set 
against the victims of the Turk by the very fact- that they are 
sufferers for the Christian religion. And there are others who 
neither dislike nor disbelieve in Christianity themselves, but who 
are so morbidly sensitive on the point of religious toleration or 
equality that they fall into the very danger that they wish to 
avoid. They are so careful to avoid anything that can be unfair 
to the Mahometan that they become bitterly unfair to the Chris- 
‘tian. The true state of the case is this. No one wishes to do the 
slightest wrong to any Mahometan as a Mahometan. No one 
wishes to lay him under the slightest disability, the slightest in- 
- feriority, as compared with the Christian. All that we wish is to 
deprive him of the power of harming the Christian. And the 
experience of all history shows that he cannot be deprived of the 
power of harming the Christian without putting an end to his 
rule over the Christian. The question between Mahometans and 
Christians is in truth only part of a larger question, the question 
between Mahometans and that of any other religion whatever. 
No Mahometan power can rule justly over subjects of any other 
religion than the Mahometan. Such a power is bound, as a matter 
of religious duty, to keep its subjects of other religions in a 
state of inferiority to its Mahometan subjects. If the victims of 
Mussulman oppression in South-eastern Europe were Hindoos or 
Parsees instead of Christians, the abstract position would be the 
same. We should, if we had entered into those relations with their 
Mahometan masters into which we actually have entered with the 
Turk, owe to them exactly the same duty which we now owe to the 
Christians. But there is no shame in saying that it is only natural 
that ihat duty should be more keenly felt when the victims are 
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Christians, just as any duty is more keenly felt towards a friend, 
kinsman, or countryman, than a duty which is abstractedly the’ 
same can be felt towards a perfect stranger. I can see no shame 
in allowing community of religion between ourselves and the 
sufferers to strengthen a feeling which would be righteous were 
the sufferers of any other religion. But it is easy to see that 
there are some minds with which the fact that the victims are 
Christians tells the other way. They are afraid of being thought 
to act, they are in their own hearts afraid of acting, out of a 
merely religious sympathy. They are afraid of being actuated by 
a crusading spirit. But what isa crusading spirit? It is a spirit 
which is right so far as it leads us to fight, in case of need, for 
our own religion; it is wrong if it goes further, and leads us, 
to fight against another religion simply as another religion, To 
attack a Mahometan nation, simply because it is Mahometan, 
would be the height of injustice; to fight to deliver a Christian 
nation from Mahometan oppression is surely a work of justice 
and mercy. The last is the true crusading spirit; the other 
is the abuse of that spirit. My own feeling would simply 
eome to this: while I should feel a call to help Jews, Parsees, 
er Hindoos in the same case, I feel a still stronger call 
to help Christians. I feel no more ashamed of drawing such 
a distinction than any man would feel ashamed of drawing 
the same distinction in any case where the tie was not religious 
but national. Every man would say that, while he might feel 
bound to help the oppressed in any case, he felt yet more strongly 
bound to help oppressed countrymen of his own. We are of 
course prepared for the unvarying sophism—* Are you ready to go 
as knight-errants, redressing wrongs everywhere?” No; but I 
hold that it is our duty to redress wrongs which are in a great 
measure of our own causing. And when the men who endure 
those wrongs are brethren in the Christian faith trodden down 
‘by mishbelievers—when they are sharers in the blood, the speech, 
the historic memories, the common civilization of Europe, trodden 
down by barbarian invaders—when the lands to be set free are 
old historic seats of Greek intellect and Roman rule—when our 
mission is to free the throne of Constantine from a barbarian in- 
truder, and to cleanse the church of Justinian from the defile- _ 
ment of a false worship—TI feel no shame to say that all this 
makes me feel more keenly a duty which, were all these motives 
absent, I should still feel to be a duty. This may be sentiment, 
passion, enthusiasm, any other name that any adversary chooses, 
Sentiment, passion, enthusiasm, are parts of the nature of 
man, which, like all other parts of the nature of man, may 
tbe either rightly or wrongly used. They are wrongly used | 
when they lead men to actions which reason does not approve. 
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They are rightly used, when they are used as further incen- 
tives to a course which reason does approve. The sentimental 
declaimers against sentiment, the passionate denouncers of 
passion, cannot help showing in their own persons that man is’ 
not a being of pure intellect, but a being of sentiment and 
passion also. Men were never stirred up to do or suffer in a great 
cause, they never went forth to play the part of patriots, heroes, 
or martyrs, purely in obedience to mathematical demonstration. 
I need not stop to determine what would be the reasonable 
course in a community of beings who had only heads and no 
hearts. In a community of beings who have hearts as well as 
heads, reason demands that their hearts as well as their heads 
should be appealed to. 

With regard to the special religious argument, the change of 
front on the part of one large section of our enemies is cheering 
indeed. Who does not remember the controversies of 1868 and 
1869? What epithets were not hurled at Mr. Gladstone and his 
supporters on account of the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Protestant Church in Ireland? The ground taken was 
purely religious, one might say purely fanatical. It. was an 
objection taken on the narrowest ecclesiastical grounds, in the 
interest, not of Christianity generally, but of one particular form 
of Christianity. The disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Irish Church was wicked, irreligious, sacrilegious. No ground 
of reason or expediency was hearkened to. It was vain to state 
the doctrine on which all political society rests, the power of 
Parliament to do anything. To do an act of justice to Ireland 
was a thing placed beyond the power of King, Lords, and 
Commons by some supposed higher law, by some inherent right 
in an ecclesiastical body as an ecclesiastical body. Strange to say, 
the very same party which was so zealous for the Church when 
the Church took the form of tithe and glebe, has no zeal at all 
for the Church when the Church takes the more ancient, one 
would have thought the more sacred form, of the living members 
of Christ’s body. Those who could not endure that a penny 
of ecclesiastical wealth should be taken away, even for the best 
and most Christian purposes, can now look on very calmly while 
Christian flesh is handed over to be devoured by pagan teeth. 
We were reproached with being allies of the Papist and the Non- 
conformist against a more orthodox form of Christianity. Those 
who so reproached us then do not scruple now to make themselves 
the allies of Antichrist against Christianity itself. The same papers 
which sent up pious cries to heaven against the sacrilegious de- 
spoilers of the alien Church of Ireland, are now hand in glove with 
the despoilers, the persecutors, the enemies through ages upon ages, 
of the native Churches of the East. The men who rebuked our 
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irreligion and ungodliness in the interest of a single Church 

now extol the merits of the common enemy of all Churches, and 

gloat over every error that they can find or invent on the part of 
the Christians of the East.. Once zealous for an English Prayer- 

book and a Protestant Bible, they now seem equally zealous for the 

Koran andthe Koran’s practical expounders. The men who cried out 

in horror at the idea of giving back a single ecclesiastical building ` 
for the national worship of the Irish people, would seem to be 

better pleased that St. Sophia should become a mosque of the 

false Prophet than that it should be given back to the national 

worship of the Greek and Slavonic people. In the old days when 

Tory meant High Churchman, in the later days when Tory meant 

Protestant, men would indeed have found it hard to believe that a 

day could ever come when Tory, or its modern synonym Conser- 

vative, should be pretty nearly equivalent to Mahometan. 

It is only fair to say that some, especially of the clergy, who 
find themselves entangled in this strange alliance, do show signs 
that they feel a little uncomfortable in the camp of Antichrist. 
It is really a sign of this uncomfortable feeling when they take to 
the most despicable argument of all, when they heap mocking 
and reviling on our cause, because the support of that cause has 
brought together men who differ so widely on other points that 
it might have been thought impossible that they could act together. 
It called forth some merriment because the list of conveners of 
the meeting in St. James’s Hall contained men differing widely in 
religion, widely in politics, more widely still, some of them, in their 
feelings and pursuits and general line of life. Surely this was the 
most honourable feature of the whole business; surely it was the 
truest sign that the cause which had brought together men whom 
everything else tended to keep asunder must have been a righteous 
cause, Such an assembly was emphatically not a clique or a cabal; it 
was a gathering of men who found that, among all their differ- 
ences, there was a common tie, higher and stronger than all their 
differences, the tie of a common love for truth and right. What 
stronger argument.can there be in favour of a certain object than 
that it commends itself alike to High Church and Broad Church, 
to Nonconformists of every sect, to men of no special religious 
creed at all? It was because all of them, amid all their differences, 
agreed in something greater than their differences, because they 
agreed in loving moral right, and in eschewing moral evil. It was 
because the truth was so strong, so clear, so plain, that it could 
stand any test from any quarter, that men who had never 
agreed before could agree in acknowledging its strength and 
clearness. 

But let all this pass; we are still told, as the last resort, that we 
are “irresponsible,” and that, because we are irresponsible, we ought 
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to hold our tongues. I have given a good deal of thought to 
make out the meaning of this objection, and it quite baffles me. It 
is as hard to make out as why close reasoning should be called 
“hysterical,” or why a simple statement of facts should be called a 
“scream.” Both phrases are common in the Turkish camp, and it 
may be that they have some meaning in the Turkish language. 
To the plain Englishman they are puzzling. And the plain 
Englishman may be just as much puzzled by the endless dinning 
into his ears of this mysterious word “irresponsible.” It is so 
often repeated that one would think it must have some meaning; 
and yet the only approach to a meaning which can, with much 
striving, be got out of it is something so utterly monstrous that 
one would think that even the patrons of the Turk must mean 
something else. Is it meant that no one has a right to speak his 
mind on public affairs, unless he is a Cabinet Minister, or at the 
very least a member of one or the other House of Parliament? If 
so, what becomes of all free government, all free discussion? Why 
have we elections? Why have we newspapers? Is it meant that 
the Minister, perhaps that the member of Parliament, must take care 
what he does and what he says, because he is responsible, but that 
the private elector, being irresponsible, may vote without care or 
thought, provided only he votes without saying anything? Ina free 
government political responsibility does not. belong wholly to the 
Minister; it belongs also, though in a less degree, to the representa- 
tive; it belongs, in a less degree again, to the elector. And the re- 
sponsibility is less in degree only in the sense that it is less direct. 
The representative and the elector should be fully as careful in exer- ' 
cising their smaller amount of responsibility as the Minister should 
be in exercising his larger amount. As for moral responsibility, 
that belongs to every act and word of every man’s life. No man is 
morally irresponsible; no man but a slave is politically irresponsible. 
The doctrine that no man may discuss, that no man may censure, 
the doings of the executive Government, is indeed a new and a 
strange one. It cannot be above three years old. Certainly from 
1868 to 1874 men who were irresponsible then, if we are irrespon- 
sible now, did not find their irresponsible state any hindrance to 
speaking against the executive Government of that day at least 
as vigorously as any of us have spoken against the executive 
Government of the present moment. 

Such has been the course of feeling among the English people 
with regard to this great question of national duty. A grand and 
noble national impulse has been to some extent thwarted, partly 
by men to whom any national impulse was offensive, partly by 
men to whom right and duty and the true honour of their country 
were less dear than the momentary interests of a particular 
Ministry. Through such causes as these the action of the nation 
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has unhappily not been unanimous. But we are fully justified in 
calling the great movement of last autumn a national movement. 
It was a national movement inasmuch as it was not a movement 
of any one class or sect or party. It was a national movement in- 
asmuch as it was dictated by feelings purely national, feelings far 
higher than any which the mere blind partisan can understand 
Nor has the movement been without its effect. It is plain matter 
of fact that the policy of the Ministry did change. Lord Beacons- 
field learned that the doings of the Turk in Bulgaria were, in the 
eyes of the nation, not matters for jaunty and airy merriment, 
but for deep national indignation. Lord Derby found out thas 
it would not do to write any more despatches recommending the 
suppression of insurrections; he had instead to write a tardy 
despatch of rebuke—an excellent sermon, if it had only been 
preached five hundred years earlier—to those who had carried out. 
his recommendation in the only way in which they were likely to 
carry it, out. The voice of the great gathering in St. James's 
Hall gave the answer of the nation to the brag of the Mansion 
House dinner. It was now allowed on all hands that we at least 
were not to fight on behalf of the Turk. The yells and screams, 
the outpourings of “hysterical declamation,” the growls of senti- 
mental misanthropy, which, were called forth by that great meeting; 
all showed how great a fact it was, how deeply it told, how heavy - 
was the blow that it struck. There is no better guide to the 
value of any movement than the degree of rage which it calls: 
forth among the enemy. Judged by that standard, setting aside 
for the while any other standard, the whole movement, and that: 
its crowning stroke, have been successful in ‘a way in which no 
man could have hoped when a few of us began preaching in the 
wilderness in the last months of 1875. We have perhaps not 
done positively much; but we have hindered a great deal. We 
have made it impossible for Lord Beaconsfield himself to rush 
into a war with Russia. We have taught Lord Derby that Eng- 
land thinks of something else besides her own interests, that she 
does not wholly forget her duty and her honour. 

My business in the present article has been to trace clearly the 
real course of national feeling in this great cause of justice, mercy, 
and faith. Ihave tried to point out the influences by which that 
great current has been, partly thwarted, partly misrepresented. 
But it is no part of my business now to answer the general false- 
hoods and sophistries with which the whole subject has beer 
carefully surrounded by the votaries of evil. That has been done 
over and over again in endless shapes. Those who still go or 
repeating falsehoods which have been refuted times without 
number will hardly be converted. Men like the anonymous—for 
aught I know, the “irresponsible”—slanderer of Montenegro and all 
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Eastern Christendom in the current number of the Quarterly Review 
-are of course beyond the reach of argument. In any theory of the 
world’s government Ahriman is strong, and such reckless utterers 
-of falsehood are his instruments, who will not lightly forsake the 
‘service of their master. But to the honest hearts of the English 
people a word of warning may not be in vain. The Conference 
at Constantinople has failed. It was doomed to failure from the 
beginning. The assumptions on which it started were purely 
sentimental, utterly beyond the range of practical politics. The 
whole thing took for granted, in the teeth of all reason and 
experience, that freedom and good government could in some 
way be reconciled with the direct rule of the Turk. It took for 
granted that the presence of Turkish troops in a Christian land 
was compatible with the preservation of life, property, and family 
honour. Men knew what the Turks did in Belgrade and why 
Belgrade got rid of them; yet this and that Bulgarian town were 
still to be exposed to the unspeakable horrors of occupation by 
a barbarian garrison. Tie him up as might be thought good, 
dy International Commissions and what not, the Turk was still 
to send his troops to do after the manner of Turkish troops; 
he was still to have a voice in appointing the rulers of lands 
whose one wish was to get rid of him and his rule for ever. It 
was surely enough to give this and that abject thing which for 
a moment bears the title of Sultan the means of fulfilling the 
‘one object of a Sultan’s being, that of wallowing as a gilded 
hog in a gilded sty. It was too much to allow him still to keep 
on the more active character of the wild boar out of the wood, 
and to let him root up the cornfields and vineyards of South- 
eastern Europe. Out of a Conference which met on the principle 
of admitting to its deliberations the criminals whom it ought 
simply to have summoned to hear their sentence, no good could 
come, It recognized the “rights” of the Turk, while the one 
practical rule is that wrong can have no rights. Take one case 
out of many in which Europe has yielded to what are called 
Turkish “susceptibilities,” the “susceptibilities” of this and that. 
Pasha, Midhat and Safvet and the rest of them, with their hands 
. still red with the blood of Bulgaria. Nothing can be done, life, 
property, and all that man holds dear, will never be safe in those 
lands, till the Mussulman robbers are disarmed. But we are told that 
they cannot be disarmed because of the “sanctity of the harem.” 
Look such a phrase as this in the face. The harem, which it seems 
has a sanctity, simply means the innermost lair of the robber and 
the ravisher; it is the den which hides the wives, the daughters, 
the sisters, the sons, the brothers, of whom this or that Pasha or 
Bey or Aga has despoiled his Christian neighbours for the grati- 
fication of his own foul lusts. If right is to be done, every harem, 
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from the Grand Turk’s own downwards, should be searched to the 
innermost corner, to bring to light the foul mysteries of the prison- 
house, and to set free the victims of its work of darkness. While 
a single Turkish soldier is allowed to occupy one spot of Christian. 
ground, while a single Asiatic barbarian is allowed to swagger armed 
amongan unarmed European population, Congresses may meet for 
ever, but nothing will come of them, except that the Turk will go 
forth to his work of blood and lust with greater zest and less fear 
of interruption than ever. f 
What then is to be done? The question is, Will the people 
of England, roused as they were läst autumn, endure to leave things 
justas they were last autumn? The Conference has done nothing— 
I need not insult my readers by stopping to prove that the sham Con- 
stitution will do nothing—to stop the state of things in which every 
Christian wife, maid, or boy is liable at any’: moment to be carried 
off, without hope or redress, to endure all that is implied in the 
words “sanctity of the harem.” Such are those “relations between 
the Sultan and his subjects” which the Treaty of Paris handles 
with such delicacy. The uprising of the English people has at 
least secured us from going to war to maintain the sanctity of the 
harem. But may we not do more? Are we simply to talk and 
not to act? Is such a‘stirring-up of the national conscience as 
was never seen before not to be embodied in some positive act? 
It has accomplished a negative reversal of that “traditional policy” 
which has so long been the shame of England; it should bring 
‘about the beginning of @ better policy. “ Non-intervention” is in 
many cases a good rule; but it does not apply to cases where the 
wrongs that are to be redressed arewrongs which are very largely 
of our own making. Then it is not atonement enough to forbear 
from further doing of evil; there ought to be some active doing 
of good, Ina thousand public meetings of last year Englishmen 
declared that no settlement could be just or lasting which left the 
revolted Slavonic lands under the directrule of the Turk. To the 
Slavonic lands the resolutions of several meetings added Crete ; 
some went on to add other Hellenic lands. Here again the wise 
saying of M. Guizot wasconfirmed. The instinct of the people saw 
further than the negotiations of diplomatists. The instinct of the 
people saw clearly that all pettifogging devices about Commissions 
and gendarmeries were worthless. They argued that the one 
practical remedy was the remedy which experience prescribed, 
the remedy which had been already tried, and which, whenever it 
had been trisd, had succeeded. The national demand was that. 
the lands to be set free should be set free, that they should be at , 
- least not worse off than Servia and Roumania. The instinct of | 
. the people saw that no guaranty short of the utter wiping-out 
of the direct rule of the Turk was worth the paper on which it 
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was written. But the diplomatists, as usual, were blind-—blind 
with blindness of the kind where the blind say, “ We see.” The 
instinct of the people argued that the remedy which had always 
succeeded was better worth trying again than the remedy 
which had always failed. One Minister set this reasonable argu- 
ment aside by saying that the people knew little or nothing 
of foreign affairs. Another declared, in a phrase which has 
since become proverbial, that the remedy which experience 
dictated lay out of the range of practical politics. He had 
himself no personal objection to Slavonic or Hellenic freedom ; 
but there were “difficulties.” Lord Derby had seemingly 
not yet found out that there are difficulties in all things, and 
that the duty both of Foreign Ministers and of other men largely 
consists in overcoming difficulties. He had at all events not 
found out, what the instinct of the people had found out, that, 
in dealing with the Turk, one difficulty is as great as another. 
There are difficulties, great difficulties, in getting anything out of 
him; but there are no greater difficulties in getting one thing 
out of him than another. The greatest point is as easily gained 
as the smallest. He will not yield the smallest point except 
under sheer fear, and under sheer fear he will yield the greatest. 
‘The moment the Conference took the Turk into its counsels every- 
thing was lost; to all but diplomatists it was plain that the 
barbarian would have everything his own way. A demand for 
the freedom of the revolted lands, backed by a Russian army on 
the frontier and an English fleet in the Bosporos, would win 
their freedom without a blow. But talk will ever be but talk, 
and nothing can come of it. 

The course for the nation is this. The remedy which the people, 
in its far-seeing instinct, saw to be the only right one, the one 
which reason and experience declare to be that one, has been 
_cast away by the diplomatists who chose to try once more some 
of their own petty nostrwns, the worthlessness of which had been 
proved a hundred times already. Things have gone as they 
could not fail to go; the nostrums have come to nothing. As 
soon as the Turk saw that the representatives of Europe were 
ready to yield in a single point, his barbarian cunning taught 
him that his policy was to yield in no point. But it is not 
too late to listen to reason and experience even now. Let the 
people decide again, as they decided last autumn, that, after this 
fresh proof of the soundness of their instincts, the remedy which 
experience dictates shall at last be tried. That Russia should 
back out of all her engagements seems inconceivable; if the 
Russian Government should dream of such a craven course, the 
Russian people will not abide it. But Russia must not be left to 
do the work alone. How absolutely necessary it is, from every 
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point of view, that we should enter into frank and cordial co- 
operation with Russia has been often set forth already, and I 
will not here go again through the arguments which prove it. 
All that I have now to say is that, as the people spoke out in 
1876, the people must stand ready to speak out again in 1877. 
In 1876 they spoke out about “Bulgarian atrocities.” There 
has been no day since when they might not have spoken out 
on the same subject. While we have been speaking and 
writing, while the Conference has been debating and yielding, 
the Turk has been acting. He has been playing the Turk 
as ever. “ Bulgarian atrocities,” “Bosnian atrocities ”—we might 
go on through the whole list of the lands under the Turkish 
yoke—have never ceased for a day; they never will cease 
till the Turk is made to understand that Europe will endure 
them no longer. In making him so understand the people of 
England have their part to play. After last year they cannot 
draw back; they cannot leave the Turk to carry on his evil work 
undisturbed. One cry will of course have to be met. Are you 
counselling war? Has the peace party become a war party? 
A peace-at-any-price party can of course never become a war 
party, without casting aside its very nature. But a party which 
opposes a war'for wrong may without inconsistency support a war 
for right. No one wishes for war; there is no reason to believe 
that war will be needed; all that we need do is boldly to accept 
the fact that war may be needed. The horrors of Turkish rule 
must be stopped; England has said that already. They cannot be 
stopped by talk. They may be stopped by means short of war; 
‘but they can be stopped only by means which imply the possi-~ 
bility of war. The Turk will yield only to force; his mind knows 
no other argument. But it does not follow that the argument 
need take the form of an actual exercise of force. The Turk 
may yield to a simple display of force, provided he knows that it 
is not a mere display, but a display which will pass into action at 
the first moment of refusal or hesitation. If Europe can be 
persuaded that talk is vain, if it can be led to put an united pres- 
sure on the Turk, the yoke of the South-Eastern lands may be 
broken without a blow. But that pressure must be of a kind to 
make the Turk understand that the blow will fall the moment he 
resists. England at least cannot draw back; nor can Russia 
draw back. Both nations have spoken their minds far too clearly. 
If they dò draw back, if they leave the field open for the Turk 
to work his own will, all that has passed as yet will be as nothing. 
The deeds that have been done will fade away from our imagi- 
nation before the deeds that will be done, if all Europe forsakes 
the common duty of all Europe, if England and Russia forsake the 
special duty of England and Russia. The men whom a hollow 
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courtesy decorates with the honours and titles of civilized beings 
—the Excellencies with whom the representatives of civilized 
nations stoop to interchange empty compliments—the men who 
ordered the dóings in Bulgaria, who promoted their tools who 
obeyed their orders, who disgraced the one of two hgnest men 
of their own race who shrank from blood and falsehood— 
these men, the gang of robbers conventionally known as the 
“Ottoman Government,” have served their Baal, their Moloch, a 
little while some European check was still upon them; if all 
European check is felt to be withdrawn, the hour will come when 
they will serve him much. 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


‘ESSAYS AND NOTICES. 


THE HIGHER CONTROVERSY AND PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 


e HE old order changeth, yielding place to new ;” and few of the’things that 
have altered have changed more visibly than the methods of controversy in 
its more public forms and in its application particularly to the higher 

‘problems. From Abelard and William of Champeaux; from Doctor Serafino and 

Doctor Cherubino fighting over their theses at Salerno; from Giordano Bruno 

posting over Europe, with a sort of general “Come on, who's afraid P”? flung down 

at every university; from days like Bruno’s to times like those of Warburton, 

Toland, and Swift; from controversy under Queen Anne and Dettingen George to 

controversy under Queen Victoria—it is a far cry. Under the names of Nominalism 

and Realism we can clearly discern the fundamentals of our own philosophical 
controversies; and, as to the relation between Science and Theology, the letting in 
of strife is like the letting in of water. Itis a true instinct which cries, “ Check 
the beginnings ”—that is, upon the hypothesis that controversy is bad for the 
interests of truth. If we take the other view of the subject, our policy must be | 
different indeed :—‘ There is no learned man,” says Milton, in words so familiar 
that we almost flinch from quoting them—“ There is no learned man but will 
confess he hath much profited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, and his 
judgment sharpened. If, then, it be profitable for him to read, why should it not, 
at least, be tolerable for his adversary to write?” For centuries, in Europe, this has 
been. either the dominant conviction, or the one which was sure to become so, It 
would seem to bea hard case indeed for Christianity, in particular, if it were not 
the true one. For the growth of controversy and freedom of controversy, in their 
more modern forms, may be said to date from the revival of the ancient learning ; 
and there was a time when but for the pens of Christian scribes and the shelter of 
the cloister, the ancient learning, not to say the two great ancient languages, 
might have perished for ever. : 
From the days of Cromwell and his great Secretary, freedom of public controversy, 
may be said to have been safe in our own country; safe, in the sense that it was 
sure to become the rule as between different schools of thought, religious and 
political. With Locke begins an epoch in which the landmarks are most distinctly 
defined. When we come to Defoe we can very decidedly see that, though freedom 
of controversy has not “ got the floor,” as our American friends say, it has a foot- 
hold from which it will never be removed. From his time onwards, and largely 
owing to his indefatigable energy and bright example, the more important contro-. 
versies have much inclined to look upon periodical literature as their winning card. 

The reasons were at first politico-religious—as some of them still are, and will long 

remain—and, of course, periodical literature gives the means of sudden adaptation 

to passing events and rapid contemporary criticism. At the present day, we see that 
not even the swarming life of our Reviews and Magazines supplies a sufficient outlet 
for controversial energy, and thus, both upon, political and religious questions, we 
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have something like a renewal of the old pamphleteering. Upon all the graver and 
more permanent questions—those which concern the almanack-maker or the annalist 
Jess than the prophet, the saint, the moralist, the philosopher—we find public coas 
troversy tends to concentrate itself in high-class periodicals. 

We can still assign particular Reviews or Magazines to particular types of religious 
or political opinion, but the day is gone by when the ends of useful controversy can 
be assured by setting an Edinburgh opposite a Quarterly, or any such device. The 
British Quarterly would not, we may suppose, admit a High-Church article; nor 
would Mr. Miall be welcome as a contributor to the Church Quarterly. It would be 
rather startling to find Mr. R. W. Dale supporting the orthodox view of the 
Atonement in the Theological Review; or Dr. Martiheau attacking it in the Congre- 
gationalist. It is not to be supposed that the day of special organs is over; rather 
will they increase in number. But there is a growing feeling that a sphere of 
‘special usefulness is open for periodicals in which i is kept open council for the most 
worthy, if non-accordant or even opposite, voices representing the best thought and 
culture of the hour in science, philosophy, and religion. So far as the higher forms 
-of literature ave concerned, a policy which embodied this feeling found its initiative 
some years ago; and it will not be permitted to expire. The conditions are too 
strong not to carry with them an indication that this policy has certain special 

- advantages of its own. 

With regard to religion, science, and philosophy, in particular, though the field 
-of discussion is much wider than ever, the issues in dispute are narrowed in even 
greater proportion. To confine any high-class periodical within “orthodox” or 
“heterodox” lines must be, in effect, to shut out the ablest living minds. It would 
be to risk the exclusion from the grand currents, in both religion and science, of 
many affluents, unconscious, on either side, of their destination. The business of the 
editor of a periodical în which the higher controversy finds a place is not to dam 
-out arbitrarily, but to see, as far as he can, that the waters are not poisoned by any 
influx of bad faith, cynical ethics, persecuting hate, or mere folly. For the rest, his 
-duty—granting the admission of currents of thought from many sides—is to do his 
-own work and make his appeal to his readers in the spirit which looks hopefully 
forward to a day when the two main streams shall unite and roll out in one rich, 
wistful, inseparable flood towards the infinite sea beyond. 





EDITING. 

l HE death of M. Buloz, editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, has already fur- 
T nished an occasion for some public discussion of the true nature of an editor's 

duties, and before the present Review is issued, and afterwards, there will 

Jhe much more. M. Buloz was a man of little or no power of literary production, 
but he knew what was good, and was quick to measure the real value of public 
approbation in literary matters. No man could mistake a mere succès d’estime— 

the form of success so common in France--for an effective working or workable 

success in literature; but itis a very common thing to find both editors and pub- 

lishers quite unable to estimate the real significance of afavourable (or unfavourable) 

verdict coming from a very large circle of readers out in the open. M. Buloz had 
the credit of being able to discriminate between the literary success from which there 

was sure to be a prompt appeal, and that which had “horizons.” This, except for 

the purposes of a merely ephemeral magaziné, was a necessary gift for an editor. 

Editors and publishers know very well that good lists cannot be made up exclusively 

of “names to conjure with,” or of “all the talents” which have come just then to 
the front. A story by Charles Dickens would add many thousands, at once, to the 

<irculation of any magazine; but then Charles Dickens would want his price; and 
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it will be admitted, or at least not denied, that in literature, asin the drama, the: 
star-system fails upon the whole—is bad in morals, bad in finance, and bad in art. 
Writings by comparatively obscure men, which made no widely known mark at 
the time, have often done periodicals a great deal of good, even while their hour: 
lasted. Fraser really benefited by “those tiresome papers by the Tailor,” and to 
have published them is now the first feather in its cap. 

The most common mistake of an amateur editor is to suppose that all he has to- 
do is (how often has the phrase been uttered!) “to get a lot of clever fellows. 
together, you know,’’—-and such an editor seldom consults any guide to choice. 
except the more obvious ones. The glory of a good editor or publisher is to know 
what he wants, and to be able to recognize it before it is gazetted with all the- 
honours. His menagerie must not be all lions. In no sense dees that policy pay- 
Nothing conduces more to the success of good magazines and reviews than a sensi-- 
tively discriminating use of the talent which has almost to be sought, as well as. 
that. which leaps into your eyes from the advertising columns. To supply a pulpit 
for the else wandering voice that has a true claim to be heard, is a. good and not. 
very seldom a paying work; and editors and publishers who help, “with caution. 
and good heed,” to build up reputations of which only the bases have, perhaps» 
been laid, have before now done a good thing for themselves as well as for their 
authors and contributors. There is no more important sentence for an editorial. 
phylactery than this—In order to be really abreast of the time, you must sometimes 
go boldly before it. Or, if there be another more weighty for his purpose, it is that. 
in the selection and juxtaposition of the articles he prints, the laws of proportion, 
economy of treatment, light and shade, should be well attended to. There are. 
some points in which ordinary good sense will take care of itself. There is a respect 
due to what is called public opinion—~a respect which is only a form of politeness. 
This is a maxim which takes sufficient care of itself—at least among those who- 
manage periodicals with an éye to pecuniary success, or even mere pecuniary safety. 
And hare-brained persons of one idea must not be allowed to imperil the character- 
for sanity of any magazine or review that is to live. These are commonplaces. 

But it must not be pretended that any recipe cau be given for the successful 
planning or conduct of any newspaper, review, or other periodical. Those who are. 
behind the scenes know very well that the currents of success often set in from. 
sources utterly untraceable. The most unmentionably trivial accident will some- 
times set a foundering periodical afloat, nay, will sometimes dictate the very 
character which it must in future assume, or perish :—~ 


Tf the abysm 
Could vomit forth its secrets! But a voice 
Is wanting——”’ 


and all parties conterned are better without hearing it. Only, a word of this kind. 
may be necessary, in order to rebuke the kind of editorial conceit which fancies that 
it can and does supply both the warp and weft of success in these matters. It is’ 
not so. Much must be left to 


« Fate, Time, Occasion, Chance, and Change,” 


in the weaving of the fabric and the inlaying of the pattern. 

M. Buloz wasa man of much worldly sagacity, and if it could be affirmed that any 
one man ever “made” a periodical, he made the Revue des Deux Mondes. And it is. 
certain that he'would never have done so if in a country like France he had not held. 
the reins tight, and kept a sharp eye upon the explosive eccentricities of con- 
tributors. Thereby hangs a tale—a Decameron of tales, perhaps. And this 
supplies an easy point of departure in considering another question as to the: 
duties of an editor. How far may he go in revising, excising, or otherwise. 
manipulating contributions? Construing the question rigorously, the answer must. 
be rigorous too—he may go as far as he likes. We may then have the state of. 
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things so pleasantly sketched by Harriet Martineau, in dealing with Lockhart, 
Croker, and the old Quarterly :-— 

“ All the world was aware of the sins of the Quarterly, under Lockhart’s manage-. 
ment; and the best-informed had cause to view them the most severely. Everybody 
knows how the publisher was now and then compelled to republish as they had 
originally stood articles which had been interpolated by Croker, and Lockhart. 
(whose names were always associated in xegard to the Review) with libels and 
malicious jokes. In their recklessness they drew upon themselves an amount of 
reprobation in literary circles which thin-skinned men could never have endured... 
Now the young author of a father’s biography was invited by the editor to send 
him early proof-sheets, for the benefit of a speedy review, and the review did what 
it could to damn the book before it was fairly in the hands of the public; and now 
the vanity of some second or third-rate author was flattered and drawn out in 
private intercourse, to obtain material for a caricature in the next Quarterly.” 

But this state of things is not now in question. Nor can any answer at once. 
precise and inclusive be given to the question. Whether articles are signed or un- 
signed, an editor who has planned to maintain a given tone and colour in his. 
periodical is, of course, entitled to see that no contributor breaks up the unity of 
effect which he desires. Of course, he may, if he pleases, admit independent con- 
tributions, railing them off, as the Westminster did for a short time, and the. 
Imperial Review. Of course, again, if the periodical keeps open council, the diffi- 
culty is minimized. It is very small indeed, if the contributors are most of them 
writers who can be trusted ; and it is reduced to a vanishing quantity if these sign 
their names. Still there may, of course, be cases in which an editor may have to 
say that a particular opinion or statement or turn of expression must not appear in 
his pages. In the majority of these cases it will be found not only that this diffi-- 
culty can be adjusted by consultation with the contributor, but thet between the 
editor and the contributor the article may be really improved from the points of 
view of both of them. How easily literary men glide over such matters among, 
themselves is well known; a practised pen will turn a corner in one minute, which 
inexperience would blunder over for an hour. 

With respect to editorial alterations, chiefly literary, two cases are present to owr 
mind. One is that of Leigh Hunt and Mr. Macvey Napier, editor of the Edinburgh 
Review. Leigh Hunt, smarting under Mr. Napier’s manipulation of his article, 
wrote to Macaulay to complain of it. Macaulay’s reply, fully excusing the editor,. 
not upon the specific alterations but upon general grounds, is well known. It is. 
impossible not to feel deeply for Leigh Hunt. There was, perhaps, not a man in Eng-- 
land competent to alter him. His style was full of delicate little subtleties, to say 
nothing of the happy audacities— 


“Whose roughest part 
Was but the crumpling of the roses ;’”’ 


and to touch these was to spoil the work. Mr. Napier must have been like am. 
elderly Quakeress dictating the toilette of a coquettish beauty—the “killing” curl 
must be cut off; you must not tap with your fan; you must suppress those too 
honeyed agaceries; you must turn your cold shoulder to'the company at this point. 
And if Mr. Napier’s alterations went beyond such modifications as were absolutely 
necessary in order to escape too violent a break in the moral tone of the review, 
they were unjustifiable. The system of having articles signed has at least the: 
advantage of getting over difficulties of this kind—unless in extreme cases. Leigh 
Hunt, if he were invited to write in the Conrmmporary Review, would be asked 
upon his own merits, and his exquisite style would not be editorially “ slated.” 

The other case to which we alluded is that of Mr. Hogg, the friend of Shelley, and’ 
Bulwer-Lytton, then editor of the London Magazine or some such periodical. He 
dealt rather severely (so says Mr. Hogg) with certain papers about Shelley, and. 
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upon, as it appears, mere literary grounds—going so far as to lower considerably 
Mr. Hogg’s estimate of Shelley as a poet. This was clearly an editorial excess. 
Bulwer-Lytton should have contented himself with appending an editorial note, ex- 
pressing his dissent from his contributor’s estimate of the poet. 

Many years ago, the British Quarterly Review contained, upon Macaulay's History, 
an article which was quite obviously by Mr. Q. H. Lewes. Of course Mr. Lewes 
would have nothing to say upon any special or general Divine providence in history. 
But the editor, Dr. Vaughan, was another man; and he added; with the utmost 
respect and candour, a paragraph or two of his own, enclosed in brackets, and 
commencing with some such words as these :— And here our esteemed contributor 
ends. But tous the subject now assumes an aspect which we cannot omit to deal 
with——’ It must be noted that we are writing from memory, and assigning both. 
article and foot-note upon internal evidence only. We have no doubt we are correct; 
but if not, the example is nearly as instructive. Dr. Vaughan was a man of noble— 
to use Mr. Lewes’s own words in the Leader, of “ brawny ”’—candour. 

Of course it may be laid down in general terms that- no editor ought to make 
purely literary alterations, who is not by experience and otherwise the literary 
superior.of the contributor. In general literature there is a very large and rapidly 
increasing field in which any such considerations can hardly arise at all. An 
experienced eye sees with a glance the fatal central flaw, or the fatally slovenly 
handling of young, scamped, or amateur work, and in too many cases there is no 
time for discussion. There is nothing for it but an autocratic sweep of the pen; 
adding, removing, or altering. Many an editor who reads these lines will know 
what it is to be worried with work that is generally meritorious, and yet has 
irremediable faults of a kind visible only to the eye of an expert—and to the cold- 
blooded reader outside. It is in the wide field of which we now speak that the 
greater number of complaints about editorial manipulation arise. AH that the poor 
editors can say to the complainants is—Time is short; Artis long; you will some day 
know that (other qualifications being supposed) experience knows best; and the 
some day will be when you have had—experience. 

In quite recent times, much of our highest periodical literature has been signed. 
In this way, particularly when the subject is one that requires the hand of an expert, 
something like the benefit of a guarantce is obtained by editor and reader. But the 
system applied generally has one or two disadvantages. It tends to encourage: 
“starring ;” and, perhaps worse, it has misleading effects upon ‘at least the first 
bent of current opinion. The opinion of an expert is of special value when he is on 
the ground of his own speciality. But not otherwise. Now the mass of even 
cultivated readers do not, perhaps cannot, discriminate in these matters; and 
thus a false authority waits upon many a public utterance of an expert. He is off 
his beat, but his voice carries all the weight that belonged to it in other ranges of 
knowledge or opinion. Professor John is a fine chemist ; and Professor George is a 
great mathematician; but why should their opinions be worth a halfpenny more 
in ethics or psychology or pure metaphysics than those of anyone else? Have they 
shown deep and noble sensibilities? Do they write as if they were by nature 
reverent and tender, or had had much of the higher and more illuminating emotional 
experience? On purely abstract ground have they shown traces of swift vision 
and hopeful capacity of patient and cautious thought? The mass of readers, even 
of high-class periodicals, do not ask such questions as these, and it has become 
a gravely important portion of an editor’s duty to see, at the very lowest, that the 
door is set wide to let in the necessary checks upon this unhappy though involuntary 
abuse of expert authority. We say, at the lowest; because in the choice and 
arrangement of his matter a competent, editor may find resources which are inde- 
pendent even of such invited or incidental checks. : : 
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MOB ENTHUSIASM. 


N writing to his wife from a small German town, in the year 1845, Kingsley 
expresses his surprise, or at least his amusement, at the cultivated way in 
which Germans of the small tradesmen class talked :— 

“I write to you out of the quaintest place, with a mineral spring which kills.dogs 
and birds, and a landlady who talks good French and bad German, and a husband 
who is a dirty pot-house keeper, with a casting net over his arm, and yet, speaking 
of Kaulbach’s stained glass at Cologne, gives it as his opinion (in these very words) 
that ° they say that Art (die Kunst) is decayed, but my opinion is that it widens and 
deepens every day.’ ” 

In England if persons of the same or lower social rank do not talk Kunst, or 
fancy they understand it, they certainly fancy they understand Theology and the 
niceties of Church Ritual, and they lash themselves into a sacred fury and swarm in 
their thousands just as readily as they did in the days of Lord George Gordon. On 
Sunday, the 7th of January, we read that a mob of about five thousand persons 
assembled around the church of St. James’s, Hatcham. No acts of violence were 
committed beyond the breaking down of a'fence, though there must have been some 
sniall accidents. It was strictly a religious and patriotic demonstration. * God 
save the Queen” was sung, with “Confound their Popish tricks!” for “ Confound 
their politics!” All manner of Protestant watchwords were bandied about. At 
particular points in the service within the church the people yelled, shouted, hooted ; 
though how they could have known the critical moments of the performance it is 
not easy to see, unless the crowd without had confederates inside who signalled from 
time to time. It was, wé believe, at a critical moment during the celebration of the 
Communion-service that the mob broke down with a crash the fence that surrounded 
the building. Ladies turned pale, and there was a hushed pause. One of the church- 
wardens, however, stepped forth to reconnoitre, and, we read, came back to his place 
in the church and pronounced the reassuring, but not very ecclesiastical formula, of 
“Allright!” and the service was then continued. As there seemed a probability of 
another mob in the evening, it was determined to take time by the forelock, and 
have the services of the day all out there and then; so the clergy and congregation 
proceeded to celebrate “ Evensong,” and it was all over by about one o'clock. 

When, after some delay, the congregation began to come out—the ladies, and 
probably not afew of the gentlemen, feeling very uneasy—the mob remembered 
that the congregation had been admitted by tickets, and received the departing wor- 
shippers with cries of “All tickets ready! Change here for Rome!” This was 
indecorous, but it was humorous and harmless, whereas the stool of Janet Geddes 
might have broken the preacher’s head. It is added that some of the ladies were 
spat at. l ; 

On Sunday the 14th there was another “demonstration,’ the mob numbering 
about 7,000—-so the newspapers tell us. Mr. Tooth and his friends had, however, 
stolen a march upon everybody this time, for the services of the day had been held 
before daylight. The mob were soon dispersed, but on Saturday the 18th there had 
been an open-air meeting to denounce Mr. Tooth for “disobedience to the law,” and 
for “No-popery” purposes generally. At this meeting a “working man” indignantly 
denied that there had been any spitting in ladies’ faces. But as éven a “ working 
man,” who was absurd enough to make himself conspicuous in such a “ demonstra. 
tion,” must have logic enough to know he could have no grounds for so wide a 
negative, we must take him to mean that there had been no Protestant organization 
expressly for the purpose of spitting in the faces of Ritualistic ladies—or perhaps it 
may mean that the spitting was all intended for men. It is not of much 
consequence. , 

We do not propose to touch with a finger the casuistry of the Hatcham story. We 
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believe, too, that this mob was an exceptionally well-behaved and intelligent mob. 
But it is impossible to contemplate such gatherings without a sense of revulsion, 
and without some disagreeable reflections. We need not take the kid glove or 
“ sweetness-and-light ” view of the matter. The sky is not going to fall when “ the 
people” break down the Hyde Park railings; and there was something priggish, if 
not effeminate and cowardly, in the way in which the Hyde Park riots, as they were 
called, were regarded. It was a true and pertinent word of Mr. Mill’s—apropos of 
that very gathering—that the countries in which the people are allowed to show 
their strength are the countries in which they are not compelled to use it. But- 
there is something full of ugly suggestion about nearly all mob gatherings. Of 
what great popular movement could the history be written without stirring a pang: 
of shame in the heart of its leaders, or even of its historians? Once set the ball 
rolling, and it is too late to cry, Non tali ausilio, nec defensoribus istis, Nor perhaps 
does the history of the world show a single instance in which a great reformer, 
political or religious, has gone about to wash his hands of the baser instruments, 
the low camp-followers, of progress. Brute force he wants somewhere, and he must. 
take it as he gan get it—at least he does so. And self-delusion is so easy in these- 
eases! If another Lord George Gordon were to arise, and head a series of “ Protes- 
tant” demonstrations, would he be able to distinguish the true and pure voices in. 
the chorus for which he set the tune? would he be able, even if he cared to do it ? 
woul] he even have the right to decide? Yet we know that the action of umreason- 
ing, brutal crowds—action producing, so far as we can trace ‘it in detail, harm, 
and harm only—has all through history helped to give volume and impetus to- 
reforming movements which we pronounce good. Sometimes the prophets are 
stoned or Hypatia is murdered; and sometimes a Bastille is razed. The fire which. 
is our beneficent servant to-day is our brutal master to-morrow. 

But we need not take such extreme cases. Take the Reformation : sane, good, and 
thoughtful men, well versed in the philosophy of history, have maintained that the 
method of Erasmus (not his spirit surely) was better than the method of Luther,. 
and would have yielded a better, purer, and more permanent outcome. This cannot. 
be affirmed ; but it is difficult to contemplate mob sehwärmerei without entertaining- 
the speculation. And the most revolutionary spirits in the world have done so. In. 
the estimation of his contemporaries Godwin was a firebrand; but we now know 
that he deliberately, of set purpose, chose to address his “ Political Justice” to the. 
wealthy and interested classes, and that the remark of Pitt (when an indictment of 
the author was on the carpet), thata three-guinea volume would not breed a popular 
tumult, was only an echo of one of hig own reserves of policy in the publication of: 
the book. In Mr. Kegan Paul’s Memoirs we find Godwin most earnestly dissuading 
Shelley and others from all attempts to get up what we nowadays call “ demonstra-. 
tions.’ He had seen enough of life and read enough of history to know that the. 
purest currents of feeling soon become turbid from the trampling of mixed motives 
and vile passions when once you let in the crowd, and that what is created by faust- 
recht is liable to perish by the same. Some of his language on this topic will well. 
bear reproduction :— 

“ Association is a most ill-chosen and ill-qualified mode of endeavouring to promote. 
the political happiness of mankind. 


* ¥* * * * * * * 


“ Discussion, reading, inquiry, perpetual communication—these are my favourite 
methods for the improvement of mankind, but associations, organized societies, L 
firmly condemn. You may as well tell the adder not to sting — 


* You may as well use question with the wolf: 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noise 
‘When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven,’ 
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as tell organized societies of men to be innocent, to employ no violence, and calmly 
to await the progress of truth. I never was at a political dinner, a scene that I 
‘have now not witnessed for many years, that I did not see how the enthusiasm was 
lighted up, how the flame caught from man to man, how fast the dictates of sober 
-reason, were obliterated by the gusts of passion, and how near the assembly was, 
like Alexander’s compotatores at Persepolis, to go forth and fire the city, or, like the 
auditors of Antony’s oration over the body of Cæsar, to apply a flaming brand to 
the mansion of each several conspirator.” 
These and such as these are weighty considerations, and carry a sad burthen of 
truth. But they must not be permitted to leave on our minds too gloomy a view 
of human nature. In every crowd with any common purpose that has conscience at 
bottom we may be sure there are sincere men. Cordial association and enthusiasm 
are in themselves good things, and the latter is welcome as wine to those whose 
coarse and stunted lives want the ascending flame more than sweetness and light, 
Among five thousand people there is probably even one who is noble—who would 
risk his all or his life to help a fellow-creature. We must live in hope. Perhaps 
our “raw mechanics” and small tradesmen, of the class who assisted in the 
‘Hatcham “demonstration,” may some day come to talk Kunst, and bé amenable to 
the method of Erasmus. And since the method of Luther can never become wholly 
obsolete, instructed mobs will perhaps be safer instruments of progress than mobs 
who think that anything in the world can justify them in attempting to carry a 
church full of worshippers by assault. 





CHURCH DUTIES AND CHURCH BUILDING. 


T intervals during the last twenty years a few serious and observant persons — 
have tried to obtain a hearing for some words of protest upon a question of 
Christian policy, which, as it happens, has just been raised within religious 

bodies as far apart as the Baptists and the Unitarians. At the meeting of the 
‘London Baptist Association, held on the 16th, Mr. Spurgeon delivered himself in 
words which, however roughly and briefly reported (and the report is crude enough), 
carry a sufficiently plain and powerful meaning. Chapels, in Mr. Spurgeon’s 
opinion, should be comfortable, but he went on to add this :— 

“Every one should work for the spread of the Gospel. Why did not people use 
the rooms they had? There was a lady of his acquaintance who had a very fine 
drawing-room, which was used about twice in the year to entertain a few friends; 
and for the rest of the time it was only used for killing the minister when he called, 
it being so large and so dreary. Yet people who had such large rooms shared in the 
expense of hiring rooms for Sunday-schools when they might hold them in their own 
houses.” 

Mr. Spurgeon is a humourist. If the matter is to take this uncompromising tone, 
we shall next have it asked why Christians should have drawing-rooms atall. Con- 
ceive the effect in Belgravian mansions of proposing to use drawing-rooms for 
‘Sunday-schools or prayer-meetings for the poor! The grand hall at Versailles may 
be turned into a soldiers’ hospital in time of war, but how would the other idea be 
received in the servants’ hall, to go no farther ? 

At some Unitarian meeting, held lately, the Rev. H. Ierson made a few remarks 
‘very similar to Mr. Spurgeon’s. The object of Christian association, said this 
gentleman, is the spiritual culture of the members associated, and the spiritual and 
moral renovation of others. . This work must not be allowed to stand still or even to 
pause while fine new churches are being built. Let Christian people give up such 
‘rooms as they already have to the good work—and so on. In the case of the Uni- 
tarians, indeed, there is an excuse for independent building which the orthodox 
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‘cannot allege. Mr. Ierson (who is, we believe, the Secretary of the Association) 
told his audience that they were still subject to a mild but effectual form of persecu- 
tion. As we gather, what sometimes happens is this: The orthodox Churchmen and 

‘ Dissenters lay their heads together and bring such pressure to bear on the proprietors 
of public rooms that after a short lecturing or preaching campaign the heretics are 
some day politely told that “the apartment will be required for another purpose,” 
and they have to strike their tent. 

This question of costly fine churches and chapels must have caused thoughtful men. 
and women many a pang. Let us draw a little picture. A clergyman comes to a 
new neighbourhood. In some hired room he gathers a congregation. In a short 
time be and his backers begin to feel a little ashamed of the hired room, or the little 
iron church, or whatever place itis. They agitate for subscriptions “towards the 
erection of a suitable edifice for the worship of God and the preaching of the 
Gospel.” The spiritual destitution in the neighbourhood is appalling, and, as houses 
are being rapidly run wp all around the new edifice should be capacious enough to 
accommodate a large congregation. The sum required will be—how much shall we 
say? Shall jt be £6,000, £10,000, or £22,000? Ground has been offered very cheap, 
designs have been submitted, and one has been approved. If a certain sum is sub- 
scribed among the miscellaneous friends by a given date, six gentlemen are pre- 

-pared to put down £500 apiece. Who does not know these things by heart? There 
is a stir made; the whole world is canvassed; young ladies take subscription cards 
or get up bazaars ; advertisements and placards demand to know what you will do 
for Christ—which means, what you will do for certain pushing, well-meaning people, 
who are bent on doing the thing creditably—and the church is rapidly run up. It 
is found impossible to squeeze out money enough to build the steeple, so the place 
is consecrated without one. In a short time, there is another subscription-canvass 
-—a boundary wall is wanted—naughty boys and girls clamber up and look in at 
the windows during divine service. A short pause, during which the poor people’s 
poekets are allowed to take breath; and then the box goes round again—for a new 
organ. And in about a year, it goes round once again, for the Completion Fund, 
and so the steeple is erected at last. 

Among Dissenters the routine is not the same. There is no “consecration ;” no 
bishop to refuse to “consecrate” until the building debt\is paid. But though 
the routine is different, the course of events is substantially the same, only the 
building debt will sometimes linger on—a wretched, wearying, wearing “ drag” 
upon the “cause” for teñ, twenty, thirty years. You cannot enter the place with- 
out passing the box for “ Subscriptions in aid of the Building Fund ;” and Dio- 
trephes and his friends, who have advanced a good deal of money—have, in fact, 
shares in the concern—keep up, in their own interest, an incessant cry of all hands 
to the pump—for money. Very often there is no real necessity for a new chapel ; 
but our esteemed pastor and Diotrephes have taken alarm at the fine new building 
in Gothic or pseudo-Gothic which has been run up near at hand by another “ body.” 
Let any man look at the two big Tabernacles near the Blephant and Castle—that of 
Mr. Spurgeon and that of the late “Wheelbarrow Wells,” as he was familiarly 

‘called even by his congregation—and draw his own conclusions. A fine old chapel 

is suddenly found to be incommodious and even unhealthy, and then every fibre is 
strained to get a handsome new building in its place. 
“ The Nonconformists have taken praise to themselves, and deserved praise, for their 
progress” in these matters of late years; and, of course, there must be churches 
and chapels and organs ; but if the Nonconformists had spent on plain useful schools 
and good school machinery the money they have lately spent on “suitable Gothic 
edifices,” and if the Church people had done likewise, they might both have been 
spared the inconvenience they have suffered from the Education Acts of 1870 and 
subsequent years, and they would have had so many more buildings; suited for the 
more flexible forms of “popular evangelization.” 
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If religion is to be merely the summit or flower of mental and moral culture, then 
our increasing expenditure upon ornamental churches and chapels, while our 
brethren and sisters perish of hunger, sin, and ignorance on our doorsteps, may be 
defended. Let us have our costly hotbeds for forcing the best, human specimens 
of what civilization can do, and get all we can out of religious and artistic senti- 
ment in aid. Butis this Christianity? If it is, by all means let us go on paying 
high prices for the “elevation” of those who are ready to indulge their esthetic 
aspirations, instead of casting the money into that treasury at whose door is 
whispered night and day the blessing of them that were ready to perish. 

There is one aspect of this subject which must not be overlooked. The practice 
of “beating up” for money is attended with a thousand evils. What loss of self. 
respect in those who beg and those who give! What shifts and evasions, what 
flatteries and humiliations, what back-stairs work, what angling in the meanest 
puddles of poor human nature! And last, not least, how much real injury is done 
by squeezing money out of thousands who can ill afford it. How much of the 
very noblest and most necessary work of private charity goes undone while “our 
building fund ” drains the shallow purses of those who, after all, are doing little 
more than holding on by the skin of their teeth! If the money that ought to have 
gone to the poor relation, or the struggling neighbour, or the overworked dependent, 
is diverted to the building-fund, neither the new incumbent and his wardens, nor 
Diotrephes and his pastor, will dare, in open day, to affirm that it was contributed 
“to the cause of Christ.’ What they may try to persuade themselves,in the dark 
is another question. 


THE MORALITY OF MISTAKE. 


CCURACY is the one terrible thing which this world, and very likely every 
other, insists on in the end. Philosophers who make full pretensions to 
severity are so impressed with this that they make falsehood the antithesis of 

correctness. If a matter is not quite true, then somebody is utterly to blame. But 
this division turns out rather too narrow in practice. Events, after all, have a 
droll element in them. The gravest of men, in the most serious of matters, may 
find themselves, all against their will, charged with mystification. 

The last striking instance of this has been experienced by Canon Liddon, Mr. 
MacColl, and Bishop Strossmeyer, though they now seem likely to turn the tables. 
As the case was put by the Consuls’ reports it was made to seem that they were 
mistaken about the impalement of Christian insurgents in Bosnia. Well, assuming 
this, how far were they to blame for setting those statements afloat? Totake the 
absolute, philosophical view, and say that, if the story was not right, they must be 
held accountable for the inaccuracy, as being what Mr. Carlyle would call a “falsity,” 
would be hard justice. It might finally turn out that we were blaming the 
reverend gentlemen for not having better eyesight. For, if it should be said that, 
if their vision is not faultlessly perfect, they ought not to speak positively about 
what they think they see, it may be urged, on the other side, that it is possible for a 
man never to have had any reason for supposing defect of seeing. Is not he to 
trust his own well-approved apparatus? The early part of the history of this 
mystification showed that Mr. MacColl, if we are remembering rightly,—and itis sad 
to think that we may ourselves be mistaken in some detail here,—a little prided him- 
self on the goodness of his eyes. The distance, he argued, was only so many yards, 
and that being so, with such powers of seeing as he has, the thing must be 
certain. 

If he had not been able to confirm this, then, if there was bad morality in the 
affair, it finds its entrance here. The assumption of a “must be” in any case is the 
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‘capital philosophical sin. Still, if the steamer would not stop and let the reverend 
‘gentlemen land and come into actual, or rather we should say tactual, relations with 
the objects which looked like impaled victims, what was to be done? ‘Were these 
‘travellers, who believed that they saw such horrible outrage in full course, to say 
nothing about it because the certainty was not absolutely philosophical? A man is 
“under a human obligation to feel in a certain way of honest indignation when he 
witnesses horrible acts ; and if the argument be pushed to its full extent, it will be: 
‘found to imply that he ought to have the feeling when he thinks that he sees the 
wrong being done. Should it turn out that it was not really a murder he beheld 
going on, as he thought, but only a friendly wrestling-bout, still he was strictly 
‘within the limits of his duty in shouting out for help. Had he taken time to inquire 

` philosophically into the whole case so as to eliminate every possibility of being mis- 
taken, then, if it turned out it was a real affair, not a make-believe, the murder 
might have been finished while the inquiry was yet pending. In fact, it seems 
‘that morality requires a little risk of mistake to be run when any pressing practical 
‘issue is involved. : 

‘We may safely say that if the accounts put before them had had to be accepted 
‘by them, Canon Liddon and Mr. MacColl would have had a few minutes of perfect 
amazement at the deceptiveness of ocular impressions. The queerness of the 
position would have arisen from the natural wish that this world was more to be 
‘relied upon. When it fully occurred to them that the only alternatives were their 
‘being mistaken or the impalement of a few Bosnian Christians, the impulse would 
be to go on hoping that impalement had not taken place. It may even be put 
higher—the impulse on their part would be to be glad they were mistaken. For 
ourselves, we believe they would attain this frame of mind after a very little lapse 
of time. In this way, it is possible to see a sort of vindication for mistake being 
permitted; it gives occasion for quick recoveries of charity, and for humility. If we 
never did make mistakes, what a world of prigs this would be! 

It will be remembered that, as the matter stood before Canon Liddon’s rectification, 
it was put that the captain and officers of the steamer had confirmed the alleged 
wrong optical impressions. Now, if that had been so, it is clear that in reference to 
those persons we need not argue the question of morality. Really, with them—if we 
take the Consuls’ account—it was not mistake; they, it is pretended, knew that the 
objects were not impaled human beings. In that case the captain and the officers 
might be handed over at once to the severest of the philosophers—it would be 
“falsity” they would have to answer for, mitigated only by a plea of its being 
fun as well. And what philosopher would listen to such a plea as that? 

As to the Turks, they have not much ground for complaint. For them to say 
“ We ought not to be accused of impaling fellow-beings,” ought to be rather super- 
fluous. There are things which it ought not to signifymuch as to whether they are said 
of people or not. A charge of impalement, one would think, should be one of these. 
Turks may, perhaps, bethink themselves, that, if Europe believed such an assertion 
for a single second, there must be something wrong somewhere among themselves 
to make it possible for Europe to entertain it. It would not have beewentertained, if 
said of any one else. What horror was it primé facie wrong to suppose possible under 
Turkish rule after the proved atrocities of the Bulgarian massacres? Inthe dimness 
of a city fog a man is not to be blamed for taking a lamp-post for a policeman. Just 
so, even if they had been quite wrong, Canon Liddon and Mr. MacColl have a defence 
for thinking theysaw impalement. The Turks themselves had sent up a steam of blood 
in that region in which things could not be seen without the risk of exaggeration. 
Besides, the most enthusiastic of the Turkish apologists, be they English Consuls or 
others, admit that not very many years back the allegations might have heen strictly 
true. It is part of the moral considerations arising out of this topic of mistake, that 
the bare possibility of particular doings on our part being misconstrued makes it neces- 
sary for us, somehow, to give those observing us a general notion of our character which 
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will prevent their being able to look at our doings unreasonably, even if not charitably. 
Clearly, Turkey has not done this; and that is the only moral the case need have 
for her. As for Mr. MacColl and Canon Liddon, if they had trusted too much to 
their own eyesight, their over-confidence would have abated from now. Most 
likely, too, if they had ever had a proneness to recoive too easily the statements of 
the officials on board Austrian steamers, that failing would be corrected. 

In the meantime, it furnishes a further illustration of the drolleries of uncertainty 
possible in this world, that, although it is officially alleged that Canon Liddon 
and My. MacColl did not see impaled insurgents, it is by no means made clear 
whether what they did see were dried haricot-beans or live peasants. Mistake 
has, therefore, maintained its sway. If it should in the end be clearly shown that the 
reverend relators were right, that would give the last stroke of finish to the whole 
matter. And, indeed, the last letter of Canon Liddon to the Times January 24) 
goes to show the possibility of this—not to put the likelihood higher. 








RECENT NOVELS.. 


T one of the theatres “The Invisible Prince” of Mr. Planché has beon revived. 
Tt is an extravaganza of the old artistic 'school—one which the most cul- 
tivated person might see and listen to with nothing but pleasure, and 
quite innocent. Those who make a point of running their eyes all over the news- 
papers will have been struck by a notice from the manager stating that he alone is 
responsible for the introduction of certain dances and songs—these being of the 
kind which bring down screaming encores from the publie of to-day, but which 
certainly were never contemplated by Mr. Planché. Besides this, itis found that 
the dialogue is far too refined for most of the actors, that the point, rhythm, and 
rhyme of the piece are spoilt in the delivery; and that the general result is one 
from which those who want good art turn away. The extravaganzas of the brothers 
Brough were a sort of table-land to let down the public taste from the heights of 
Planché, but we strongly doubt whether even their work, good in its way and really 
humorous, could be properly represented at any theatre to-day. You may get one 
or two good aétors, but the rank and file are so bad as to spoil the general effect. 
We have quoted this hecause it decisively exhibits the kind of change which the taste _ 
of the general public has undergone within the last twenty or five-and-twenty years. 
The cultivated are a more numerous and, in some respects, even a more fastidious 
class; but they do not create or govern the market. Itis the multitude who do 
that, and it is not easy to predict what will be the outcome. How is it in literature? 
There also we of course find facts of the same kind open enough to common obser- 
vation, but it cannot be said that there is any want in literature of high standards, 
or that the market for good work is dull. Among the lower ranges of periodical 
literature the standard has fallen terribly, both in religious and secular writing, 
whether for adults or for the young. There is a general growth of luxury in small 
matters of dress, furniture, house accommodation, and so forth; and you are startled 
to find young and old, who live in good houses and who have the dress and general 
appearance of gentlefolk, taking in cheap newspapers and periodicals which need not 
be mentioned in the pages of this Ruvizw. A great deal more might be said upon 
this and related topics—indeed we hope to say it another time—but for the present 
we will confine ourself to one point, and that a cheerful one. 
After all that has been said about sensationalism in novels, it might be powerfully 
and we hope successfully argued that on the whole the course of fictitious literature 
in our day is upward and not downward. There is in many novels a sad lack of 
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moral freshness; and amateur hands are constantly throwing out badly imitative 
work. But the general stream of story-telling is very frequently refreshed by work 
of a high class from old hands, and by other tributaries from hands which promisa 
well, especially those of ladies. 

Tt would seem, indeed, to be impossible that novel-writing as an art should not 
feel the pressure put upon it from time to time in examples of good work by good 
artists. Story-telling nowadays is no light matter. In George Eliot and others, 
we see the novel carrying (one might almost say) the whole weight of modern culture, 
or at least a good partof it. If we cannot affirm that “Daniel Deronda” carries “all 
that weight of learning like a flower,” it does carry it without breaking down. And 
whether we want learned novels or not, we have not far'to look for the work of men 
and women whose culture abundantly shows through the texture of their writing. 
Mr. Robert Buchanan has a field to himself. But it is a good omen surely when a 
man of his metal enters the territory at all. We sometimes miss the quiet homely 
grace and sweetness of Mrs. Gaskell ; but we have Miss Ingelow,Miss Sarah Tytler, 
and Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Macquoid, and many others who are at present anonymous 
but who promise well. Then when we pronounce the names of Mr. Hardy, Mr. 
Blackmore; Mr. George Meredith, Mr. William Black, and Mr. Charles Reade, we 
are safe in saying, at all events, that if novel-writing is to illustrate “the art of 
sinking,” it will be in consequence of that pressure below from mere numbers which 
has degraded the theatre. But we do not believe it will happen. There is one 
important practical difference—we go'to the theatre, but literature comes to us. 

We do not, however, propose to deal this month with any specific instances of 
good or bad work in fiction, and will turn for the moment to literature of another 
classification. i 





MR. HUTTON’S ESSAYS.” 


T is nearly six years since Mr. Hutton’s essays were first published by Messrs. 

| Strahan and Co. A revised and enlarged edition from another house is before 

us. Neither the order nor the quality of these essays undergoes any change. 

To the first volume, which is “Theological,” have been added along “ Preface,” and 

the essay originally published in the Contemporary Review upon ‘ Christian 

Evidences, Popular and Critical.” The “ Preface” to the second edition is, in fact, 
a separate essay, of independent and special value. 

In the second volume, which is “ Literary,” there are two important additions— 
one of them being an essay upon the poetry of My. Matthew Arnold, the other an 
essay upon that of Mr. Tennyson. The essay on George Eliot is removed, simply 
because Mr. Hutton thinks that a paper written before the publication of ‘* Middle- 
march ” and “ Daniel Deronda” must necessarily be “inadequate and immature.” 

The second preface is a brief review of the last six years, from the standpoint of the 
author, and in relation to his own faith and beliefs. Mr. Hutton admits the fact that 
during these years the greater masses of general opinion have been swept farther and 
farther away from any such anchorage as he himself holds by; and ‘he endeavours 
to estimate the more recent pretensions of “ Infallibilists ” on the one hand, and of 
Rationalists on the other. Inthe latter case he takes M. Renan’s last book, the 
Dialogues,” for his text, and finds M. Renan’s pantheistic interpretation of “le 
monde en travail” absurd. He quotes one of the interlocutors, who is made to say 








* Essays Theological and Literary. By Richard Holt Hutton, M.A. Two vols. 
2nd Edition. Revised and enlarged. London: Daldy, Isbister, & Co. 
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that “la raison . . . . .” (we omit afew words) “prendra un jour en main 
Tintendance de ce grand travail, et aprés avoir organisé Phumanité, organisera 
Dieu.” Mv. Hutton treats this with his usual gravity. For ourselves, we were at once 
diverted from the main issue by the question how any human being could be so 
destitute of humour, not to say (further) so void of all sense of moral and spiritual 
congruity, as to write in this manner. . 

However, “God” not being yet “organized” by “zxeason”—or ‘ humanity” 
either, for that matter — Mr. Hutton now proceeds to place the Christian 
account of the sort of “travail”? by which the latter “organization” must take 
place, if at all, side by side with the view of the rationalistic—may we not say 
‘rationalistic-sentimental P—Pantheist. How does it happen, asks Mr. Hutton, that, 
in the very teeth of some_of the strongest tendencies of the scientific impulse of the 
times, there is a growing, widening, deepening faith in the inwardness of the 
relations between man and man? This inwardness Christ came to reveal (among 
other things). He is the moral centre of humanity—he is the Divine Son and the 
Elder Brothor—and in His love and His Father’s must all true human fellowship 
root itself. This vein of comment the reader will easily extend in his own mind. 
But Mr. Hutton says, “On the view of positive science, this craving for an inward 
and almost passionate gospel of human brotherhood seems to be unintelligible, or 
simply superstitious. Yet it persists and grows.” Christianity alone solves the 
mystery. 

We will not follow Mr. Hutton into what he has to say upon the question of 
miracles in general; but he evidently leans to belief in actual miracles (of healing 
for example) in times long subsequent to the Apostolic. And it is certainly difficult 
to see how any thinking person, who believes in miracle at all, can, without being 
guilty of a most arbitrary decision, narrow the area of miraculous manifestation 
to the Apostolic age, or to any Church, time, or place. The general prevalence of 
the belief among Protestants that the age of miracles is past had probably two 
sources—one a shrinking dread of the pretensions of Rome; and the other a vague 
feeling that the more closely the circle was drawn within which inspiration and 
other miraculous gifts were held to have been exhibited, the greater the authority 
with which they were invested, and the more effectually they were withdrawn from 
the sphere of criticism. 

The writer of this notice has been a frequent, an attentive, and to use a word 
Mr. Hutton knows how to apply, a “wistful” reader of the essays in their first 
form. On reading them in their present shape (they gain greatly by the cnlarge- 
ment of the type and of the page) and under the influence of the preface, we are 
afresh struck with the deep and pathetic seriousness of the man’s nature, and of the 
‘intense, inexplicable individuality of the leaders of the Mauricean school of thought: 
Mr. Maurice would resent the phrase, but it must be pardoned. In its way the 
religious theory (another word which Mr. Maurice would resent) of this school is as 
“ positive ” as any recent theory of physical science. And those who dre, by their 
moral and mental constitution, unable to rest upon any “ positive” basis of this 
kind, are painfully “abroad” in reading Mr. Maurice and Mr. Hutton. Mr. 
Maurice was, in our opinion, cut out to be the greatest historian that ever lived—if 
it had not been for the massive dome (so to speak) of religious feeling by which his 
other qualities were shut in from certain outward stimulants. My. Hutton, 
exquisite literary critic as he is, seems to be even more a theologian—indeed, he 
admits what seems to imply as much. But, except where he is delineating a 
character, in which case his work is fully half critical (e.g. in the case of St. Paul), 
we find the best of him escapes us in his theological writings. So with Mr. Maurice. 
‘We would gladly sit at the feet of one in whose pages we find so much spiritual 
warmth and force—and no doubt some fault is ours—but just when we are most 
longing to feel our way, we seem to be in a land of spiritual shadows. The positive- 
ness of the doctrine and the conviction of the teachers are so intense and so 
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promising, that you expect more than you can find. At least that is our own case. 
But we will not continue this subject. 

As a literary and psychological critic—carrying his theological assumptions with 
him, as he admits, but carrying them, as we find, quite fairly and inoffensively (we 
do not add, helpfully)—-My. Hutton is absolutely alone, for sympathetic delicacy of 
insight, and* skill in the “comparative physiology” of his work, and it is only the 
aforesaid “assumptions” which seem to us ever to thin away any of his noble 
breadth of view. We speak, of course, of such breadth of view as could consist 
with so much delicacy—in supremely broad criticism you naturally expect heavier 
touches. Mr. Hutton is unique; and one at least of these essays—that on “ Goethe 
and his Influence ”—is a study of unexampled merit. We can think of no single 
criticism of any time or school that ‘seems to us to equal it, for truth of insight, 
moral and esthetic. In only one respect do we fancy we discern any trace of undue 
severity, which derives rather from moral peculiarities personal to Mr. Hutton, 
and even there the severity is entirely on the right side. But this isa very small 
matter—it is ungrateful to mention it. Of course other writers have done things 
with Goethe which Mr. Hutton has not attempted in his hundred pages: but, taking 
this affecting essay on its own pretensions, it leaves every other attempt to estimate 
Goethe, writer or man, at a hopeless distance behind. 

With the essay on Mx. Tennyson’s poetry the reader will find himself in delighted 
accord, for the most part. But the “Idylls of the King” appear to us far too 
ornate, The “Morte d'Arthur,” as it first appeared, shows almost like a rough 
diamond in the chased and fretted setting which it has now received. The endless 
art-and-morals question we personally are sick of; but Mr. Hutton could not escape 
it consistently with his duty to his author. We may just add here that we find 
Arthur’s speech to Guinevere, at the last, too self-conscious for full dramatic effect. 
A similar remark applies to his address to the knights when they had related their 
several adventures in search of the Holy Grail. 

In the essay on Mr. Matthew Arnold's poetry, Mr. Hutton is again at his best— 
we prefer it to the Tennyson. The dictum that “The Sick King in Bokhara” is 
the most perfect narrative-whole My. Arnold has yet produced is undoubtedly a 
true one. Mr. Arnold being yet alive, Mr. Hutton was at this disadvantage—that 
he could not criticize the man as he had done Goethe dead and gone. But what he 
could do he has done, and very tenderly. 

The essay on Shelley, addressed to one point chiefly, dóes not so strongly appeal 


‘to our minds with a sense of adequacy, and the evident forbearance of the critic 


makes you uneasy. We certainly do not think the line quoted by Mr. Hutton the 
only sublime line Shelley ever wrote. His very profusion sometimes amounts to 
sublimity, as (in our opinion) in the “ Epipsychidion” and the “ Adonais ;” and 
if the word sublime does not apply to that passage in the “Cenci” where Beatrice 
and Marzio are confronted, beginning— - 


sie “O thou that tremblest on the giddy verge ;” 
and ending— 
> “ I will not give you that fine piece of nature 
To rend and ruin ;” 


ib seems to us as if a new meaning must be found for the word sublime. 
Before quitting the poets, we must venture upon one modest and minute 
expression of dissent. In criticizing “ In Memoriam,” Mr. Hutton finds the words— 


“Though Nature, red in tooth and claw, 
With ravin, shrieked against his creed ”— 


hysterical. The verse is not a good one; but is Mr. Hutton speaking to the point 
when he remarks that “the shrieks” of Nature’s “ victims cannot be represented as 
her voice?” We fancy Nature is here taken for a wild creature screaming over her 
prey—as a raven will over pieces of raw meat, bit by bit. 
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But we should do poor justice to the feelings with which we lay down, for the 
present, these noble volumes, if we left the reader with any words in his ear less 
worthy than the authors own. So we will ask Mr. Hutton to speak last, and to 
give us (with slight abridgment) the concluding words of his essay on Goethe :— 

“He has been held up as the wisest man of modern days, and by some half- 
worshipped as a demigod. And in truth his was a light and spacious niind. I grant 
that he was the wisest man of modern days who ever lacked the wisdom of a child; 
the deepest who never knew what it was to kneel in the dust with bowed head and 
broken heart. And he was a demigod, if a demigod be a being at once more and 
less than ordinary men, having a power which few attain, and owing it, in part, to 
a deficiency in qualities in which few are so deficient; a being who puts forth 
stronger fascination over the earth, because expending none of his strength in 
yearnings toward heaven. 

* * oT % & i i i ® a 

“ The earth was eloquent to him, but the skies were silent. Next to Luther he 
was the greatest of the Germans; next, but what a gulf between! ‘Adequate to 
himself’ was written on that broad, calin forchead; and therefore men thronged 
eagerly about him to learn the incommunicable secret. It was not told, and will 
not be told. For man ibis a weary way to God, but a wearier far to any demigod.” 


DR. ARNOTT’S PEYSICS.* 


T is eleven years since the “sixth and completed edition,” as the author called 
it, of the “ Elements of Physics’? was published. This sixth edition, had the 
same fortune as the previous ones—it was translated into foreign languages 

and rapidly became scarce. It was, in fact, out of print, and only to be got at by 
accident. We have now a seventh edition, brought up to the standard of the time 
by the author’s literary executors. There is a photographic portrait of the good 
doctor, and a very brief memoir, telling us, however, little if anything more than 
was pretty generally made known at the time of his death in 1874, unless, indeed, it 
be new that his widow has made, in his name since his death, the additional contri- 
bution of £1,000 which he had promised to each of the four Scottish Universities. 
He had previously given £1,000 to each of them, and £2,C00 to the University of 
London. This was all in keeping with the unselfishness and generosity of the man 
—the sincere outcome of the spirit which led him to decline patenting any of his 
inventions, of which the hydrostatic bed was one. He seems to have had a good 
deal to do with the introduction of screw-propellers. But whatever he did, and 
whatever he wrote, was in the spirit of love to man and reverence towards God, and 
we are glad to note that the necessary changes in the present edition have not 
removed the traces of this spirit—except in one or two cases. There have been 
several excisions. A stricter reading of the term “ Physics” has excluded the 
section on geology, and with this went necessarily one of the teleological passages ; 
but Helinholtz will be exasperated to find (if he sees the book) that Dr. Arnott’s 
dictum to the effect that the human frame is a perfect exhibition of Divine Wisdom 
has been allowed to stand. 

Much of the historical matter is gone; and the Introduction, the Appendices on 

Geometry and Arithmetic, are also removed, along with some of the writer’s para- 





* Elements of Physics: or, Natural Philosophy. By Neil Arnott, M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Member of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician Extraordinary 
to the “Queen, and Member of the Senate of the University of London. Seventh 
edition. Edited by Alexander Bain, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University 
of Aberdeen, and Alfred Swayne Taylor, M. D. F.R.S. London : Longmans. 
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graphs of good-natured egotism, or praise of Mrs. Arnott. These one’s feelings 
would plead strongly for; but clearly they are not physics. Some of the state- 
ments they contained are embodied in the prefatory notice; and the “ Hydrostatic 
Bed”’-—-but, without the interesting story of its invention and the lady who used the 
very first made—is allowed a paragraph all to itself at the end of the book. 

Some other of the Doctor’s kindly and useful excursions have been taken out. 
Perhaps the passages on stammering were at least applications of physics which 
might have been allowed to remain. Those on digestion clearly belonged to 
physiology. 

But the book is still very bulky (about 900 pages), and the editors had to squeeze 
in somehow a large amount of fresh necessary matter. The Doctor's last footnote 
(he was always adding characteristic fragments) showed his sense of the inevitable 
imperfection of the book in the relation to the new views of the correlation of forces 
—though his sagacity was not behind that of any physicist of the day, and he 
rightly, though gently complains of a most unfair notice in the Reader charging him 
with having “borrowed” from Professor Tyndall. Here, then, and ander “such 
heads as Atoms, Molecules, Energy, Force, Spectrum Analysis, Electrolysis, Com- 
pression of Gases, Sound, we have large additions and alterations. The editors 
have not been able to avoid scientific terminology as Dr. Arnott did—but it is 
chiefly a matter of nomenclature, and we do not undertake to say there is any falling 
off in simplicity of exposition—though there certainly is in homeliness. Dr. 
Arnotts are ndt born every day. 

The reader accustomed to the sixth edition must not hastily conclude that what 
he does not immediately find in the seventh is omitted, or, conversely, that every- 
thing which looks new in the latter is really so. The place only may be changed. 
Some of the diagrams are much improved; for instance, the diagram of triangles 
to illustrate laws of falling bodies. 

In this seventh edition the type is much smaller, and the page too. We doubt if 
this is an improvement—but the paper and print are both good. There are now 
several manuals of ‘ Physics ;” but for readableness and that kind of simple grasp 
which fixes the reader’s attention, and makes the task of the memory an easy one, 
there is still no Introduction like Dr. Arnott’s, and we have no doubt it will again 
have the large circulation it deserves. 





CHARLES KINGSLEY.* 


HIS is not whabis usually meant by “a life” or a “biography ;” it is, what the 
title suggests, a series of memorials. It consists very largely of letters— 
from Kingsley himself—and of these a great many are to his wife. The whole 

book, indeed, must be read with an eye to the words on the title-page, “By his 
Wife.” First and last, it is a picture of Charles Kingsley at home, or preparing for 
home, or longing for home, though away from it. It may safely be said that his 
love of home Was the strongest love that was in him, and that among the unselfish 
desires of his strong and complex nature the strongest was to make home happy 
for others. This was the contral point of all his political and social labours—his 
theology and his sermons would have taken on different colours if he had not been such 
a home-loving man. In our first glimpse of him he is a child of four, writing poems 
and sermons, but whether at home or at school, good from the home point of view. 








* Charles Kingsley: His Letters and Memories of his Life. Edited by his Wife. 
In Two Volumes, with Steel Engraved Portraits and Illustrations. London: 
Henry 8. King & Co. 
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There he is, a bright, energetic schoolboy, eager for natural science, and with some 
gift of anubbing inferior boys, but still affectionate and homely. In a short time, at 
twenty, we come to “the happiest day of my life,” in July, 1839, when he met and 
loved the lady who became his wife. The letters which belong to this era of his 
life should be read in connection with “Yeast.” We next find him under the 
influence of Maurice (1844 onwards), and eagerly helping on the Christian Socialist 
movement. Then came the best of his books— Alton Locke,” “Westward Ho,” 
“ Hypatia” He is always hard at work. One time it is “ Glaucus” that is on the 
stocks, another time itis “ The Water Babies.” Then comes the Cambridge Pro. 
fessorship; the Royal Chaplaincy; the Canonry of Westminster; the journey to 
that far west which he had painted so well that Alexander von Humboldt thought 
he had already been there; the struggle with increasing weakness; the death of a 
good, brave man at fifty-eight, under the same roof with his wife, who was algo 
marked to die; the’ funeral in Eversley churchyard; and the mournful inscription 
dictated by himself, «‘Amavimus, Amamus, Amabimus ”—We have loved ; we love; 
we will love. Of Kingsley’s greatest poem, “The Saints’ Tragedy,’ we have, aa 
yet, said nothing, and all we will now say is that it was written, like Spenser’s 
“ Epithalamion,” as a gift to his wife on the wedding-day. If Spenser had put 
into his poem a little of the fire there is in Kingsley’s great closet-tragedy, it would 
not be so neglected. , 

As we contemplate returning to these volumes, we will now deal very briefly 
with them. An analysis of his character and his work, or any approach to such an 
analysis, would require much space, and the man and his career present some very 
interesting problems. One or two minor comments'we;will make at once. In the first 
place, considering the obloquy—the word is not too strong—which never ceased to 
attach to his name for his—what shall we call it?—his anti-ascetic writing, it is, 
to say the least, deeply interesting to note the warm favour with which he was 
treated at Court. A Westminster canonry was, from one point of view, a poor 
recognition of talent so splendid as Kingsley’s; but he would have made a most 
unsafe dean, or bishop; and Westminster, under Dean Stanley, was after all the 
kindliest corner for him. Of his “orthodoxy” we will say nothing at present. It 
would seem harsh to assert that he never had any opinions, and we do not make that 
assertion; but it is certain that his “opinions” were never coherent in point of 
logic, and were rather rapidly felt convictions, wrought in upon a fluctuating base 
of emotion, than opinions in the usual sense of the term. There was a certain wild, 
flery dash, amounting nearly to bravado, about him; this had two bad effects 
among many—it made him appear even less self-consistent than he was; and it 
killed him. He was evidently wanting in the most elementary self-government. 

Instead of nibbling at a task which, as we have already said, would require a 
larger canvas than we can now spare, we will simply commend the volumes to our 
readers, and ‘make one or two remarks on a somewhat slighted subject—Mr, 
Kingsley’s poetry. 

In the book now before us it is stated that My. Kingsley made but few alterations 
in his poems, when they were once written. We strongly doubt this. A fac-simile 
is given of the first draft of “The Three Fishers.” ‘Well, there are several altera- 

' tions in this, the original MS. In the poem as printed in the “ Christian Socialist” 
there are others; and in tho last version of all—that in the collected poems—there 
are others. This is pretty well in the way of alteration for a poem of three stanzas. 

Near the close of the second of these volumes we have a copy of a ballad which is 
said to be the last poem that Mr. Kingsley ever wrote—a composition of great spirit. 
It appears to have been written in America, and we presume there is no doubt that 
itis by Kingsley—indeed the sentiment of the ballad is characteristic; but there 
seems to be something enigmatic about it. And Mr. Froude and others are (we are 
informed) unable to suggest any meaning for the curious refrain of “ Barum, 
Barum,” &c. Well, first let us look at the ballad itself :-— , 
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«© Are you ready for your steeple-chase, Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorree ? 
Barum, Barum, Barum, Barum, Barum, Barum, Baree. 
Yow re booked to ride your capping race to-day at Coulterlee, 
You’re booked to vide Vindictive, for all.the world to see, 
To keep him straight, and keep him first, ‘and win the run for me, 
Barum, Barum,’ &. ° 


a Bue clasped her new-born baby, poor Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorree, 
Barum, Barum, '&e. 
‘I cannot ride Vindictive, as any man might see, ; 
And I will not ride Vindictive, with this baby on my knee; 
~ Hes killed a boy, he’s killed a man, and why must he kill me ?’ 


-«<«Unless you ride Vindictive, Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorree, 
Unless you ride Vindictive to-day at Coulterlee, 
And land him safe across the brook, and win the blank for me, 
. Its youmay keep your baby, for you'll get no keep from me.’ 


. f° That husbands could be cruel,’ said Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorree, 
‘That husbands could be cruel, I have known for seasons three; 
Butoh ! ‘toride Vindictive while a: baby cries for me, ` to 
‘And he killed across a fence at last, for all the world to see”? ° ' r 

* She mastered young Vindictive—oh! ! the gallant lass was she !— 

And kept him straight, and won the race, as near as near could he; 
But he killed her at the brook against a pollard willow treo, 

Oh! he killed her at the brook—the brute }—for all the world to see, 
And no one but the baby cried for poor Lorraine, Lorree.” 


And now, about the mysterious refrain. First of all, it must be read with the 


stress upon the second syllable, so as to ryn— ; 


“ Barúm-barúm-barúm-barúm-barúm-barúm-barće ! ” - 


So much is clear, for metrical reasons. The rest is guess-work. But what strikes ` 
us is very simple. Many a riding-master or circus-master has lived by his wife’s 
performances, and perhaps Kingsley had “heard just then of some case’ very much. 
like that of the main incident of the ballad (there was such an occurrence in London). 
Now let us figure to ourselves a jaunty blackguard of that stamp, with his smoking- . 
cap cocked loosely, and the music of the circus band in his head. He goes about to 
wheedle—and at last to bully—his wifé into riding a dangerous horse, and while he 
does so, in the pauses of the talk, he hums the music of the brass instruments and 
the drums—“ Bartim-bartm-bartam-bartim-bartim-bartim-barée »—and this makes a 
natural refrain’ to the ballad; a kind of rhyming bass, which well reflects the 
jaunty way of this selfish ruffian. This is the best guess we can offer, but it is 
not impossible that there may be some local explanation, simple enough, if we knew . 
the precise origin of the ballad. ' 


PROGRESS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
SCOTLAND. 


HERE are many signs that the old and hard crust which so 
long enclosed the religious thought and life of Scotland is 
rapidly breaking up. The catastrophe was foreseen indeed more 
than twenty years ago by those who had any real interest in 
religious thought, and any eyes to see beneath the surface of 
those conventional watchwoids which, like superstitions, last 
and even exercise an influence long after they have ceased to 
have any life. To all who could trace the deeper mind of the 
country it was evident that the wave of dogmatic enthusiasm 
which culminated in what is known as the Disruption had also 
spent itself in the very excess of its onrush, and that a new era 
was preparing. From the first there was much that was shallow 
and factitious in the outburst of dogmatism which preceded 1843 ; 
and before then the reaction had already set in amongst the better 
and more cultivated youth at the Universities. The men who rose 
to any prominence in the Established Church during the next few 
years were all men’ of a different stamp from those of the pre- 
ceding decade; while such leaders as survived in the Divinity 
Halls or elsewhere—men like Dr. Robert Lee or Dr. James 
Robertson—helped to give an impetus to an entirely new line of 
thought and interest. 

The services of Dr. Lee in promoting the cause of liberal 
Christian thought in Scotland are amply deserving of acknow- 
ledgment; and Dr. Story’s volumes contain an abundant record of 
them.* When he wrote in his diary, on the eve of his commencing 

* Life and Remains of Robert Lee, D.D. 1870. 

VOL, XXIX. 20 
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his work as Professor of Biblical Criticism in Edinburgh (Nov., 
1847), that his great object would be “to free” the students “from 
superstition, fanaticism, and bigotry, and to instil into their minds 
principles of true wisdom, piety, and charity,” he indicated clearly 
‘ enough the changed spirit which was beginning in the country; 
and which he lived to do so much to advance. His directness, 
rationality, and clear good sense were the’ main weapons with 
which Dr. Lee assailed the prevalent bigotries and sectarianisms 
which had so deteriorated the social and intellectual atmosphere of 
his time. He was himself a genuine and growing liberal, as the 
recent volume of his sermons shows; he had a vivid, at times 
painfully vivid, apprehension of the gravity of the questions which 
were coming up for discussion in every department of theological 
and scientific knowledge. But beyond the vigour and brightness 
of mind which he brought to bear on some of these questions, he 
cannot be said to have deepened the channels of religious thought. 
He rather helped to clear away the rubbish from the old paths 
than to open up new paths of inquiry. His mind was critical, 
incisive, polemical, rather than historical or speculative. He could 
fight well—no man ever fought better. He could cleverly expose 
the traditional nonsense which has so often passed in Scotland for 
sacred dogma. No man ever pricked with a lighter or more 
effective stroke the pretensions of hyper-orthodoxy. But he 
lacked sympathy with forms of theological culture different 
from his own; nor had he the deeper intelligence which sees 
through the decay of systems the onward working of. principles 
destined to better and more comprehensive constructions in ‘the 
future. i 

The name of Dr. James Robertson, who was Dr. Lee’s colleague 
as Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Edin- 
burgh, has been comparatively little associated with the advance 
of a more liberal Christian culture in Scotland. His practical 
labours in connection with what is known as the Endowment 
Scheme; and the extension of the Church of Scotland in the towns 
‘and mining districts, have almost entirely eclipsed his labours as 
a theological professor; nor can we say very definitely what his 
“influence was in this respect; but there can be no doubt of the 
fact that he himself was really liberal in all his deepest convictions, 
and in the tendency of his speculations. He was naturally large- 
minded, and he had a genuine, although obscure, vein of specu- 
lation. He ‘was lacking, however, in all grace and point of ex- 
pression. His speech was barely articulate to a literary ear; the 
heavy involutions of his written periods being as harsh to the 
reader as the guttural tones of his Aberdonian voice to the hearer. 
He has left nothing, therefore, that can give any idea of the power 
of thought which he really possessed, and still less of the wider 
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views of Christian philosophy that were opening before his mind 
in his last years.” Yet his influence was elevating, both as a 
teacher and worker; and he gave definite assistance in carrying 
the mind of the Scottish Church beyond the narrow rut of “ evan- 
gelical” and ecclesiastical tradition in which it had been so long 
labouring. If not a German scholar himself, he had something of 
the tendencies of German thought, and had a powerful sympathy 
with some of these tendencies. His intellectual aspirations were 
ideal, and no one who knew him or conversed with him in his 
philosophic moments (which were unhappily rare, amidst the 
exacting labours of his róle as an ecclesiastical leader) but must 
have felt how far he was capable of transcending that dead tra- 
ditionalism the echoes of which were still heard in his sermons or 
: lectures. 

But the main influences which were educating the youthful 
Scottish mind in the decade of years which followed the Secession 
of 1843, were to a large extent outside both the Universities and 
the Church. They were partly literary and partly speculative. 
The older life of thought descending from Coleridge and the 
Hares, and the newer springs of culture which had risen in England 
with the school of Maurice and Kingsley, and, more than either, the 
study of German theology in its speculative, critical, and historical 
developments, were amongst the most powerful of these influences. 
And if we add to these the enthusiasm for the writings of Carlyle, 
and the quiet, comparatively unnoticed effects which had come 
from Mr. Erskine’s religious books—diligently scouted and abused 
by the religious press at the time of their publication—we shall 
have probably brought into view the chief causes which were 
operating beneath the surface towards a determinate change in 
the theological opinion of Scotland. 

That there were no marked signs of this change as yet may 
be readily granted. Nay, when we turn to look at the obvious 
religious phenomena of the country during those busy years when 
the Free Church was building up its ecclesiastical system, and 
such names as those of Dr. Candlish, Dr. Cunningham, and Dr. 
Guthrie carried the din of its ecclesiastical and theological activity 
over the world, it may seem as if it were à paradox to. speak of 
any progressive vein underlying its still dominant orthodoxies. 
No one certainly will accuse the Free Church during these years 
of betraying the doctrines of the Covenant, or of not flaunting the 
old banner in the breeze produced by their own agitations. All 
seemed, in Free Church pulpit and probably in Free Church hall, 
not only orthodox, but hyper-orthodox. It was then, and long 


* No one who has read Dr. Robertson’s Lifo by one of his pupils—Dr. Charteris— 
especially a lotter in the Appondix on Bansen’s “ Hippolytus,” can doubt his aspirations 
in the direction of a higher Christian philosophy. 
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afterwards, the rôle of the Free Church to play against the 
Establishment, and even against the United Presbyterians,* the 
part of defenders of the pure confessional faith of Scotland, for 
which the martyrs of the seventeenth century had perished, and 
the Church had witnessed in its purest days. Our space would 
fail to tell one tithe of all that was constantly repeated on this 
subject, to the disparagement of the “Moderates,” who alone 
. were alleged to have remained as a miserable residuum} in the 
Established Church, or the Voluntaries who had compromised their 
soundness by countenancing, if not adopting, liberal views on the 
Atonement. These were the palmy days of Free Church ortho-_ 
doxy, when Dr. Cunningham was the chief, as he was the ablest, 
representative of doctrinal opinion in the body; and Dr. Candlish 
adventured as far south as London to deliver the English mind 
from the snares which Mr. Maurice had woven for it in his “ Theo- 
logical Essays.” 

No one who knows anything of the writings of these men, 
apart from their work as ecclesiastical politicians, can doubt their 
eminent ability. Different in many respects, they were alike in 
their genuine power of mental grasp. What they saw they saw 
clearly, and maintained hardily with a firm and forcible logic. 
They were both masters of argumentative fence in a high degree, 
although in very contrasted ways. There were no minds of their 
time to whose encounter they were unequal in point of mere 
vigour, dexterity, and masterliness within their range. This 
range, it may be said, was limited, and I am not prepared to 
dispute the assertion. It is none the less true that there were few 
minds in England, with all its comparative richness of culture and 
of learning, that could have been pitted against either the massive 
force of Cunningham or the adroit subtlety of Candlish. Both 
men well deserved their position as leaders in the Free Church 
while they lived, and Scotland, whatever many may think of 
their enlightenment and the character of their work as a 
whole, has reason to be proud of their intellect. Anywhere 
they would have been true leaders of men by their mental stature 
alone. 

It is unnecessary that I should do more than indicate the theo- 
logical attitude of these men. They were representatives of the 
“straitest sect” of Scotch orthodoxy—the genuine descendants, 
as they were the admirers, of Dr. Andrew Thomson, rather than. of 
Dr. Chalmers. The latter stood in many respects alone in the 
Free Church, while nominally its most distinguished leader in the 
eyes of the English and American world. He was a man of different 


* The large body of Presbyterians formed in 1847 by the coalition of the Secession 
and Relief Churches which had left the Church of Scotland in the previous century. 

+ “Residuaries” was a common appellation applied to‘ those who remained in the 
National Church in 1843. i 
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type altogether,—-no mere Churchman, theologian, or preacher, 
great as he was in all these respects,—but a man of genius whose 
measure we have no call now to take. He had in fact passed 
away from the scene early in 1847, just as the new movement was 
beginning, yet not without a prescient glance towards it, half of 
warning and half of encouragement, in his famous review of 
. Morell’s “History of Speculative Philosophy.” But Dr. Cunning- 
ham and Dr. Candlish were the real representatives of Free Church 
theology. They spoke its true unmixed voice when they sent 
forth warnings, the one against “the objectionable and dangerous 
views in regard to the theology of the Reformers,”* which had 
been ventilated by a young theologian in the Established Church, 
and the other against the “ direction” in which “ English theology 
appeared in certain quarters.to be running.” It requires a very 
slight acquaintance with the writings of both to recall the 
obstinate determination with which they entrenched themselves 
within the old confessional barriers of the Scottish faith, and sent 
their words of menace after all who showed any tendency towards 
what they styled “a low and unsound doctrinal theology,”t 
especially if the habitat of this theology was found within the 
established Church. 

It is true that Dr. Candlish lived to dedosa in his own behalf. 
With all his incisive dogmatism and the crudeness of many of 
his traditional views, especially regarding Scripture and Revela- 
tion,§ his mind was far too quick and active not to detect the 
weakness of the popular theology in some of its aspects, and far 
too subtle and ingenious in its activities not to essay to give it a 
deeper spiritual and logical basis. This he tried, in the ablest 
and best of his theological writings—a volume of Lectures on 
the “Fatherhood of God,” marked by the best qualities of his 
mind and by many happy strokes both of style and of argument 
— yet far from being, as it has been styled, a great work in specu- 
lative theology. It is acute and subtle in a high degree, and 
thoughtful up to a certain point, but greatly deficient both in 
breadth of spiritual insight, and in historical and philosophical 
comprehension. Nothing indeed can be less fruitful than many of 
‘its wire-drawn logicalities as to matters removed: from the sphere 
of rational theology altogether. As it was, however, it roused the 
suspicion of heresy, or at least of novelty, which in theological 
perception is almost as bad, and by a strange turn of events, 
destined not to be without its parallel in more recent times, called 
forth a champion of orthodoxy from the ranks of the Established 
Church. The spectacle was edifying in the highest degree to 

* Dr, Cunningham’s Reformers and Theology of the Reformation, p. 8. 
t Preface to Dr. Candlish’s Examination of Mr. Maurice’s Theological Essays, 


ł Dr. Candlish’s Address on Opening the Free Church College in 1865. 
§ See especially his volume, Reason and Revelation, 1859. 
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` certain veterans, and also certain younger traditionalists who had 
begun to be alarmed at the spread of “German” opinions.. 

This singular change of attitude in two prominent theologians 
of the Established and the Free Churches marks an epoch in the 
brief chapter of theological history which we are reviewing 
and can only be understood by a backward glance at what in the 
meantime had been going on within the former of these Churches. 

In the second decade following the Disruption, the new spirit 
of Christian thoughtfulness, which had been long working beneath 
the surface, made rapid progress and began to show itself in 
various directions. It is impossible to dwell upon this part of the 
subject, orto say all that we could say about it. It will be enough 
that we point out certain stages of the movement which even 
now may be termed historical, told as they are both in the Memoirs 
of Dr. Lee and Dr. Norman Macleod. 

The latter well-known Scottish writer, preacher, and philan- 
thropist, had gradually assumed one of the: most prominent 
positions amongst the Scottish clergy. No one deserved his 
eminence better. He was in all senses a large man, with intel- 
lectual gifts of the most rich, varied, and ebullient character, 
distinguished alike as an orator in the pulpit and on the platform, 
and no less distinguished by his enthusiastic, yet ever-intelligent 
labours as a pastor in the largest parish in Scotland. He was, 
moreover, as Chalmers had been before him, far more than an 
ecclesiastic or preacher, or even religious writer. His mind went 
forth in many directions, and all that interested his countrymen 
in literature or in thought interested him. He liked, in fact, 
to escape from the trammels of ecclesiastical office, and disport 
himself in the wider spaces and the freer air of nature and all the 
humanities. It was this higher touch of human, and purely 
intellectual aspiration which raised Chalmers so much above the 
younger men—marvellously able as they were—who surrounded 
him in the Free Church movement. The same elevation marked 
Macleod. However laborious and absorbing seemed the round of 
his official duties and sympathies, no one who knew him could 
suppose that these exhausted his life. He always looked over 
any ecclesiastical fence which office or aceident drew around 
him into the wide and open world. He was a considerably - 
younger man than either Dr. Robertson or Dr. Lee; and he had 
come more definitely under the new influences of thought which 
were spreading into Scotland both from England and Germany. 
In the latter country he had spent a part of his youth, and imbibed, 
if not much of its scientific theology, yet a great deal of its 
liberal culture and romantic enthusiasm for the ideal. 

But Dr. Macleod came under the force of a more definite line 
of religious thought than any: we have yet mentioned at variance 
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with Scottish traditional orthodoxy. He was taught to look 
beyond the Confession of Faith, not only by Thomas Arnold 
and others of the more liberal theological school in England, but, 
above all, by his friend and relative John Macleod Campbell. 
The “Row” heresy had preceded his ecclesiastical career, but the 
teaching of God’s boundless love for the souls of men and Christ’s 
universal work of atonement, which were the main elements of the 
“heresy,” had survived and deepened into a noble vein of religious 
thoughtfulness in the “heretic.” To what this thoughtfulness has 
come, is known to the world in Dr. Campbell’s great work on the 
Atonement and his “Thoughts on Revelation.” As yet when 
Norman Macleod came under his influence, neither of these works 
was written. But the principles contained in them were already 
working in Dr. Campbell’s mind, and they were, no doubt, the 
subject of the “ earnest conversations” which we are told he often 
held with his young relative while the latter was yet.a student. 
Afterwards “the intimacy betwixt the two cousins became closer, 
and continued to deepen to the last hour of their lives. Campbell 
had a greater influence on Norman’s views than any other theo- 
logian living or dead, and was reverenced by him as being the 
most heavenly-minded man he ever knew.” * 

The result of this special influence was apparent in many: forms 
of Dr. Macleod’s teaching during the ‘years that marked his pro- 
minence as minister of the Barony Church in Glasgow, from 1851 
onwards. But they might have attracted little notice, or at least 
escaped ecclesiastical censure, if it had not been for accidental 
circumstances. The first whiff of excitement as to the tendency 
of Dr. Macleod’s views came in 1863, when the well-known 
“ Evangelical” newspaper, the Record, which has earned such 
unhappy notoriety in the field of Church polemics, suborned a 
Presbyterian clergyman in London—only too willing to be its 
tool—to prepare for its pages a series of articles expository of the 
“low and unsound” views of Christian truth promulgated from 
month to month in Good Words. The attack was well planned in - 
the customary style of unctuous rancour—half malice, half indig- 
nation—which the “Evangelical” press has so long practised 
against all who refuse to use their watchwords, or to be bound 
by their conventionalisms. It inflicted pain and made a noise, 
greatly adding to the sale of Good Words in the end, but producing 
alarm for a time in the minds of many timid people, who previously 
had seen nothing but good in their favourite magazine. 

“The maledictions of the Record, reprinted in the form of a pamphlet, 
and widely circulated in England and Scotland, were caught up and re- 
echoed by kindred organs throughout the country, and had the effect of 
making the editor an object of suspicion to many whose good-will he 


valued.” 
* Momoir of Norman Macleod, D.D., vol. i. p. 275. 
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The names associated with him in this abuse were, with one ex- 
ception, all Scotch, and all’ well known to belong to the liberal 
party in the Church of Scotland. “A ludicrous anticlimax was 
reached in the controversy, when the Presbytery of Strathbogie,” 
so notorious in its connection with the fierce contest which pre- 
ceded the Disruption, “ gravely overtured the General Assembly 
of the Free Church to take Good Words into its consideration.” * 
Dr. Macleod was grieved and shocked at the treatment he received 
on this occasion, as his journal plainly shows. Remonstrances were 
addressed to him from many quarters, some of which had a claim 
upon his respect; and the very expansiveness of his sympathy 
made him more sensitive to such assaults than many would have 
supposed. 3 

But this was only a foretaste of what. awaited him by-and-by. 
In the course of 1865 his attention was specially turned to the 
question of the observance of the Lord’s Day. 


“He believed that the authority of the Jewish Sabbath was an in- 
sufficient, unscriptural, and therefore perilous basis on which to rest this 
observance, and that to impose regulations as to one institution- which 
applied only to the other, must, with the changing conditions of society in 
Scotland, be productive of greater evils in her future than in her past 
history.” t 


The result was that he addressed a lengthened speech on the 
subject to his brethren in the Glasgow Presbytery, which, from 
the novelty and freshness of its views, and in part, perhaps, certain 
exaggerations that arose out of its extempore delivery, was caught 
up by the whole press of the country. There has seldom been 
a more spontaneous and unanimous outburst, of popular feeling— 
partly of applause and partly of denunciation. The denunciation 
for the time made the greatest noise. It was a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the Free Church; and unhappily, with one or two 
noble exceptions, its leaders and preachers had not the magna- 
nimity to resist the temptation. They blew the coals kindled by 
the still lingering fanaticism of the country, and invited others 
to warm their cooling zeal at the sullen glow. If Dr. Macleod 
had renounced Christianity altogether as his biographer says, 

“ he could not have produced a greater sensation. . . His table was loaded 
with letters remonstrating with him, abusing him, denouncing him, cursing 


him. Ministers of the Gospel passed him without recognition; one of these, 
more zealous than the rest, hissed him in the street.” 


Or as he himself says :— 


“ Men apologized for having been seen in my company. An eminent 
minister of the Free Church refused to preach in a United Presbyterian 
pulpit in which I was to preach the same day. . . ‘Leave the Church ? 
t Libel him!’ were the brotherly advices given.” 


* Memoir, ii. p. 195. + Ibid, ii. p. 189. _ t Ibid. ii. p. 190. 
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About this time I published a pamphlet, in the shape of an 
address to my students, which ventured to criticize the Confession 
of Faith as a document of human composition belonging to the 
seventeenth century, and as bearing upon its face the impress of 
the “religious party” from which it emanated. This added to the 
prevalent excitement, although it seems a sufficiently harmless 
statement, as we write it now in cold blood; but the theological 
temperature.of Scotland was heated in those days, and the state- 
ment was hailed with wild invective. That not only the Fourth 
Commandment, but the Confession -of Faith itself—the sum of all 
the doctrine owned by the Church—should be the subject of criti- 
cism, and the Church seriously summoned to consider its relation 
to the Confession, was intolerable to multitudes who had been 
sleeping contentedly behind the old defences, and awoke anxious 
concern in a few others who were apprehensive of what might be 
coming next, and where all this disquiet with the old landmarks 
might end. A venerable Glasgow theologian—it was strange 
how the loudest noise came from that “ westland” district which 
was famous in the days of the Covenant—wrote with bated in- 
dignation :— 


“ When Dr. Tulloch tells us ‘ that it is well nigh impossible that the old 
relation of our Church to the Westminster Confession can continue,’ does 
it not occur to him that men who have any right sense of moral obligation 
must draw the conclusion that it is high time that ‘ the old relation’ of the 
Confession to all ministers and professors of theology, in the pulpits.arid 
chairs of the Established Church who hold his views, should instantly 
cease and determine, and they should leave their places to be occupied by 
those who will humbly fulfil their compact both to Church and State, and 
not prove traitors to both?” 


Here again ministers of the Free Church led the van of intol- 
erance, although they were by no means alone in their ignorance 
and violence. 

The agitation of 1865 lasted on through the winter, and was 
only quieted after the General Assembly of 1866. For a time 
the flame threatened to blaze up afresh at this Parliament of 
Scottish Presbytery. A petition came up from “the Elders of 
various Congregations within the Presbytery of Paisley,” praying 
that the assent of elders to the Confession should be “wisely 
modified and amended.” A counter-petition, bearing amongst 
other names that of the Duchess of Sutherland, prayed “for 
inviolably maintaining the Westminster Confession of Faith as 
the doctrinal standard of the Church.” It seemed as if there 
would have been a great clash of hostile arms; but the ungenerous 
mélée—uangenerous because the voice of one of the culprits was shut 
by the rules of the Assembly, although he himself was present 
—passed over without any definite issue. No formal accusation 
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was attempted. Dr. Macleod escaped, as he himself notifies 
in his journal, without “any unkind word;” and he seems 
hardly to have been able to realize all at once his deliverance. 
“Most unaccountable!” he says. “It is a state of things which 
I cannot take in. I cannot account for it.” The fact was that 
after six months the fit of dogmatic zeal had begun to wear off, 
and men, who had not hesitated to join in the controversial 
noises which had enlivened the winter, were beginning to be 
ashamed of the din which they themselves had made. A reviving 
feeling also of respect for Dr. Macleod’s character, and above all 
a well-founded distrust of what might be the effect of any definite 
prosecution and the elaborate discussions which must ensue, all 
tended to give the agitation its quietus. It was rightly felt by 
the liberal party that the real gain had been on their side, and 
that a certain measure of liberty in relation to the Confession of 
Faith had been secured by all that had taken place. 

That this was really the case is abundantly shown by what has 
since occurred. The liberal movement, so far‘from having been 
arrested, has gone on steadily, and, what is strangest of all, it 
has, within the last few years, invaded the very citadel of the 
Free Church itself, and attained quite recently in connection with 
it an unusual significance. Those who were wont to curse have 
remained to bless, and the fingers of rebuke, once pointed at the 
conspicuous heretics of the Established Church, move uneasily 
towards professors within their own pale, whose “uncertain” 
sound has gone forth to the ends of the Christian world. “The 
voice of criticism directed against the Confession of Faith has also 

. once more been heard in louder and more distinct tones than 
before. And here again the critic ‘who has given the freest rein 
to his thoughts, and spoken not only of the Confession itself, but 
of some of its most characteristic doctrines, in a manner in com- 
parison with which the criticism of 1865 was measured and timid, 
is a minister not of the Established but of the United Presbyterian 
Church.* The days of trouble for the “Standards” seem so 
far from being’ ended, that they are probably only seriously 
beginning. 

It remains to us to glance at these recent developments of 
liberal theology in Scotland, and their bearing on the future of 
Scottish theology and the Scottish Churches. 

The agitation which has arisen in the Free Church during the 
past year, and which is probably, while we write, only pausing 


* It may be mentioned that this is really the third agitation in Scotland regarding the 
Confession of Faith within the last ten years. Some few years ago, Mr. George Gilfillan, 
also a minister of the United Presbyterian Church, and well known both for his’ literary 
labours and. the liberality of his opinions, started an animated discussion on the subject, 
which occupied his Church and the newspapers for some time, and the result of which 
was strongly in the direction of the relaxation of the existing formula of subscription, 
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for a more vigorous outburst, does not concern any question of 
doctrine directly. It is really more fundamental, however, than 
any special doctrinal controversy. It is a question as to the 
composition, and hence (however ingeniously this aspect of it 
may be disguised) as to the authority of the books of Scripture. 
So far purely literary and critical, and only to be settled by honest 
historical inquiry, it yet touches the very root of dogmatic Protes- 
tantism ; and specially the assumed dogmatic foundation of the 
Free Chur ch itself. 

It had become well known that within the last balf-dozen or 
more years the old school of traditional theology in the Free 
Church, which Dr. Candlish and Dr. Cunningham represented, no 
longer flourished in such vigour as in the days following the 
“Disruption.” It could not in any sense be said to be supplanted; 
its tones were still heardin Free Church pulpits as of old; and even 
the British and Foreign Evangelical Review could dogmatize with the 
same crude hardihood, especially when any publication of the 
more liberal school of theology in England or in Scotland was 
the subject of criticism. Withal the Free Church had found it 
impossible to stand still any more than the other sections of 
Presbyterianism in Scotland; and, as the field of dogma was so 
carefully fenced round, the spirit of inquiry which had been 
awakened naturally took the direction of Biblical and historical 
criticism, As this was almost the only opening for the more 
active minds of the Free Church, so it was stimulated both by 
special encouragement at home and by the foreign studies of some 
of the younger professors. These studies ranged not merely over 
the fruitful soil of German theology, but also the more recent 
products of the Dutch school—whose daring negativism has cast 
the results even of German criticism into the shade. Two at 
least of the Free Church staff of theologians, who, after brilliant 
University careers, had been, with a generous confidence. which 
deserves notice, elevated almost from the student’s bench to the 
professor’s chair, were understood to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the latest results of foreign theological study. 

It was a mere matter of course that men so competent should be 
invited to contribute to the theological department of the new 
edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” And accordingly 
Professor Robertson Smith, of the Free Church College in Aberdeen, 
prepared a careful paper, marked by eminent analytical ability, on 
the Bible, for the third volume of this great work. Itis no part 
of our business to criticize this paper, or to point out either its 
merits or defects. No one, whose opinion is of any value, can 
doubt that the paper is one eminently creditable to the talents of 
the writer, and that upon the whole it is admirably fitted to convey 
to the general mind a clear and well-informed outline of the 
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attitude of the modern critical school towards the sacred literature < 
which we sum up under the name of Bible. And this is really, 
it should be recollected, amongst the main reasons why such an 
article at all appears in an encyclopedia. It would have been of 
no use merely to have retailed old views, no longer held by any 
critical school, as to the composition of the several books of 
Scripture and the historical relation which they are supposed to 
bear to one another. f 

No sooner, however, was the article published than many 
rumours began to circulate as to its character; -and at length, 
during the early part of last summer, these rumours rose into a 
definite outcry. Brochures were published exposing Professor 
Smith’s “heresy,” and the pulpits once more lifted their voice in - 
denunciation. It has been alleged that certain vigilant defenders 
of the faith within the Established Church reciprocated on this 
occasion the services which had been formerly rendered by Free 
Church authorities in denouncing growing heresy. It must be 
eonfessed—although we should be the last to defend such a 
course—that there was something tempting in the opportunity. 
And even orthodox human nature is not above the reach of such 
temptation. There had been a rare unscrupulousness in the 
manner in which the Free Church, by its recognized organs in thé 
press, had used the weapons of detraction and insinuation against 
certain leaders of the liberal school within the Establishment. At 
this very time, in fact, one of these ‘organs—the most respectable 
of them, it may be allowed—had little else to say of a volume 
published by one of these leaders than that any one might read it 
_who wished to see how far a man might go in depreciation of the 
old theology, “without outrageously violating his ordination 
vows.” Evil insinuations of this kind—like curses—always come 
to roost, and if the future days of the Free Church are to be meted 
out to them upon this principle, they are not likely to be days of 
quietness. 

But whether there was any truth in these statements or not, the 
agitation on the subject of Professor Smith’s views of the Bible 
grew apace, and the Free Church was compelled to take them 
into consideration. The task, for the majority of those who 
undertook it, was evidently an unwelcome as it was a difficult one. 
The “College Committee,” upon whom it devolved, soon found 
that the atmosphere of thought was changed around them, and 
that if it was necessary to libel Professor Smith they must deal 
with elements not only intractable, but far more widely diffused 
than they imagined. The spirit of the times was greatly changed 
from those in which Dr. Cunningham held the helm of Free 
Church Evangelicalism, and is said to have rejected a contribu- 
tion to the Review which has been the main advocate of that 
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Evangelicalism, because the writer had impugned the Pauline 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Here now was a Free 
Church Professor who not only questioned but denied the Mosaic 
authorship of the Book of Deuteronomy, although this book 
bears ex facie to be the record of the utterances of Moses; to 
“whom the Song of Solomon is “a lyrical drama” representing 
merely the love story of a Shulamite maiden, and the fifty-first 
Psalm, so pathetically associated with the repentance of David, “ is 
obviously composed during the desolation of the temple” in the 
later times of Hebrew psalmody; to whom, more than all, the 
Synoptical Gospels “according to all the earliest external evi- 
dence” seem to be “non-apostolic digests of spoken and written 
apostolic tradition.” ; 

This is a very brief, but certainly not an unfair summary of 
those points of Professor Smith’s article which have attracted so 
much attention, and upon which the College Committee of ‘the 
Free Church have sat in judgment. What a few years ago would 
have been the fate of any man who had promulgated such views, 
and refused to retract them, admits of no question. The happy 
freedom of the Confession of Faith in dealing with the books of 
Scripture, which has been rightly pleaded in defence of Professor 
Smith, would by no means have availed to shield the offender. 
Nor can it be denied from the most liberal point of view that 
Professor Smith’s views are greatly in advance of any that have 
hitherto been maintained in any of the British Churches on the 
subject of Scripture. Anything that was said on the same subject 
in “Essays and Reviews,” which convulsed the country from 
Cornwall to Caithness, was nothing in comparison. The mere 
idea then that the Bible was to be interpreted “as any other book” 
made many an Evangelical throat hoarse with denunciation. And 
the speculations of Colenso as to the post-Mosaic authorship of the 
Levitical legislation drew rebuke at once from episcopal and 
literary authorities. Even Matthew Arnold took up theweapons 
of Biblical defence, and Charles Kingsley waited not to raise his 
voice against what he took no pains to understand. It is, when 
we remember all this, truly a marvel that Professor Smith’s views 
„have been received in Scotland after all so quietly, and that the 
College Committee of the Free Church have found that there is 
no “ground sufficient to support a process of heresy against him.” 

Without entering upon the matter further, or pressing the 
obvious bearing of Professor Smith’s views upon the whole basis. 
of dogmatic Protestantism,—a, bearing which appears to us irre- 
sistible, however repudiated by Professor Smith himself,—it is 
surely a fact of momentous significance that such opinions should. 
vindicate for themselves a position within the Free Church, and 
that the prospect should in consequence be opening up of an 
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entire change in the attitude of the Scotch mind towards the’ 
Bible. No other change is likely to affect so much the future of 
theology everywhere, but in Scotland especially. Not even the 
hard winking of the “College Committee,” nor any avowal of 
Professor Smith that he continues to hold the Protestant “doctrine 
of the Word of God,” can shut out the conclusion. All dogmatic 
authority has in Scotland, as in Puritanism generally, been sup- 
posed to rest on the Bible, “its corporeal perfection” (so to speak 
in the words of a well-known living statesman), and its absolute 
divine character. That the old “rigid conceptions,” of which the 
Free Church itself, in its constitution, is a result, can survive such 
“free handling,” is simply impossible: Changes of all kinds must 
come with a changed view of Scripture—as an uncertain and pro- 
gressive Literature rather than a literal code or transcript of the 
Divine Mind. . The beginning of theological reconstruction within 
the Christian Church lies in the new idea of Revelation, which 
connects itself immediately with this advanced view of the Bible 
—a reconstruction which need by no means be negative, although . 
it must be largely agnostic—leaving alone many questions which 
the Church has hitherto sought to settle. If Mr. Smith has prepared 
‘the way for a higher conception of Revelation, and a more com- 
prehensive interpretation of the progressive thought as it unwinds 
itself through the prophetic ages, his country will have reason to be 
thankful to him; but he will certainly find that there have been 
larger consequences in his criticism than he himself now imagines. 
As yet his tone is too coldly analytical—the tone of a student who 
has mastered his “ hand-books ” well, rather than of a thinker. As 
both his historic and spiritual sense grows deeper, and the relation 
betwixt Dogma and Revelation becomes more intelligible to him, 
he will learn to state his conclusions with less confidence; and to 
see that freedom of thought is the vital atmosphere of all theo- 
logical labour, and not merely of Biblical Criticism. 

But it is not merely changed and new views as to the Bible that 
are springing up in Scotland. The old question of the relation 
of the Churches to the Westminster Confession of Faith has 
come once more to the front. In evidence of this I cannot do 
better than present my southern readers with the following 
extracts from speeches, delivered within the last two months, by 
two'notable clergymen—the one, as I have already said, a pro- 
minent member of the United Presbyterian Church. 

At a meeting of the U. P. (United Presbytérian) Presbytery of 
Paisley, during January, the Rev. David Macrae, of Gourock, who 
has obtained some literary reputation as the author of a book on 
“ America and the Americans,” as well as other sketches; brought 
forward a motion regarding the Confession singularly formidable 
and significant in its terms. 
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“The continued timidity of the Church,” it stated, “in dealing with her 
standards is becoming discreditable to her faith.” ‘Two hundred years’ 
research and experience have developed differences between the professed 
and the actual faith of the Church; and the spectacle of a Church pro- 
fessing to hold all these articles as articles of faith while holding many 
of them only as matters of opinion, and not holding some of them at all, 
is a bad example to the world, and demoralizing to the Church itself.” 


These are bold words, and the language of Mr. Macrae in sup- 
porting his motion is not less courageous and decisive :— 


“The Confession,” he says, “teaches that God for His own glory has 
predestinated some men to be saved, but that all the rest of mankind He 
has predestinated to damnation and everlasting torment in hell. It teaches 
that while there is no fear of the elect, there is no hope for the non-elect. 
eae wind It teaches that by reason of the sin of Adam, apart from any 
fault of their own, men come into the world wholly defiled in all the 
faculties and parts of soul and body, utterly indisposed, disabled, and made 
opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil. It teaches that 
because of this sin, which they could not and cannot help, they are bound 
helplessly over to the wrath of God, and the curse of the law, and so made 
subject to spiritual, temporal, and eternal death. It teaches that even in 
heathen lands, where they have never heard, and therefore have had no 
opportunity of accepting, the Gospel, they cannot be saved, no matter how 
earnestly they may frame their lives according to the light of nature, or 
the laws of that religion which they profess. ... It teaches that of the 
countless myriads of babes who have died and are dying in infancy, only 
the elect are saved. For the non-elect, young or old, it has no fate but 
the unending and unspeakable torments of hell. Task the fathers and the 
brethren of the Presbytery to say honestly, if this is the theology which they 
preach 2” 


It is beyond our province to inquire whether Mr. Macrae’s 
representations of the doctrine of the Westminster Confession are to 
be accepted as correct. They are highly coloured beyond doubt, 
and drawn out into rhetorical flourishes from which no docu- 
ment in the world is more free than the production of the West- 
minster Divines. If Mr. Macrae were more of an historical student 
of Christian dogma, he would have laid on his colour less strongly, 
and been more careful of exaggeration. But the significant fact 
for us is that such a motion was made, and such a speech delivered, 

. in one of the large sections into which Presbyterianism is divided 
in Scotland; ‘and that all this was done, not indeed without 
exciting deep commotion, but without any one threatening there 
and then to libel Mr. Macrae, and have him deposed from his 
sacred office. There is no evidence that any one proposes to 
disturb Mr. Macrae. All the evidence seems rather to point towards 
the fact that his views, if somewhat extravagant, are not without 
a sympathetic echo in the thoughts of his “ fathers and brethren.” 

Following Mr. Macraes speech has appeared the report of a 
lecture by Dr. Cunningham, the parish minister of Crieff, well 
known as the author of an admirable History of the Church of 
Scotland, and other works equally distinguished by intellectual 
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ability and literary skill. In the lecture Dr. Cunningham deals 
with the Confession of Faith in a calmer and more historical 
manner, but points out with hardly less decision its obvious errors 
and exaggerations—(1) its disproved theory of creation; (2) its 
intolerance in the power which it assigns to the civil magistrate 
in religion; (3) its doctrine of the non-salvability of the heathen ; 
(4) its extreme Calvinism. He thinks it impossible to read the 
clause about reprobation in the third chapter of the Confession 
“without a shudder.” In contrast to a creed “so full of meta- 
physics and ecclesiastical learning,” he places the simple credo of 
the Apostolic Church, “I believe that Jesus is the Son of God;” 
and he asks, finally, whether any Church has a right to exact a 
creed like the present—“ so wide in its range and so minute in its 
details”—of any of its office-bearers? He is unable to see how 
a Church “could exist without some consensus of belief,” and he 
would therefore neither abolish the Westminster Confession, nor 
attempt to revise it, but leave it alone, as an “old document—a 
monument of seventeenth-century piety,” changing the formula of 
subscription, or, in other words, the relation of the Church to a 
document the contents of which so many have ceased to believe, 
and which are in part capable of disproof :— 


+ 


“This was done,” he says, “some twenty or thirty years ago ”—(only 
twelve years ago, or in 1865 ?)—“ in the Church of England, and it might 
be done now in the’ Church of Scotland. We have two formulas—the 
one prescribed by Parliament, the other by the General Assembly; the 
former generally used at the ordination of elders, the latter at the ordination 
of ministers. The first is the looser, and it only, I believe, is legal, as the 
,General Assembly had no right to alter the terms of admission to the 
Church fixed by the State. But I should like to see a formula looser still, 
in which the subscriber, while giving a general adherence to the Con- 
fession, did not pledge himself ‘to every detail. If this were done, the 
Church would at once recover her vitality and vigour, theological learning 
would revive, and young men of intellectual power would join the 
ministry.” : 

‘There can hardly be any doubt that the line indicated by Dr. 
Cunningham is the only line in which it is possible to move in 
the matter of creed subscription in Scotland. Unless the present 
Churches are to break up altogether into a species of Congre- 
gationalism—a by no means unlikely result in the event of dis- 
establishment, for which all the Dissenting Churches are loudly 
clamouring—it is inevitable that the existing creed-bonds which 
bind all the Presbyterian Churches must be relaxed; and they 
can only be relaxed in the direction of a general declaration, to be 
substituted for the existing formula of subscription. ” This was the 
line of relaxation, as may be seen from Dr. Lee’s Life,* urged 
upon the Duke of Argyll and other statesmen by Dr. Lee and 


* Vol, iil. pp. 250—257. 
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myself in 1866. There was then some faint hope that the 
question of admission to the Church would be taken up in its, 
most comprehensive aspect, both as regards the creed required of 
the minister and the choice desiderated by the people; and that 
a Royal Commission might have been appointed to deal with the 
whole subject. But the opportunity passed away; and the 
popular aspect of the subject has been dealt with, under less happy 
auspices, in a manner known to the world. Churches nowadays 
miss their opportunities sadly—a bad sign of what is awaiting them 
in the future. The reins of policy are apt to fall into earnest but 
feeble hands, that contrive, amidst much noise of their own 
external activities, to keep the ecclesiastical machine going. 
Better hands do not like the soil of ecclesiastical politics. Much 
of the higher faith of the world is outside of the Churches 
altogether, and the pettiness of the conflicts within them—ritual- 
istic and doctrinal alike—is becoming generally repulsive to 
` intellectual men. 

None can tell what may come of the present movement of 
thought in Scotland. The results are in the meantime incalculable. 
But one thing may be safely said, that none of the Churches, as 
they now exist, will make much capital out of the movement. ` 
English writers that survey it from a distance are apt to estimate 
the chances now of an Established Church, and now of the Free 
Church, as they see the liberal flag blowing from the ramparts of 
the one or the theological halls of the other. This is all imagi- 
nation. The current of free thought is running deep and sure 
in all the Churches, even within softened and exclusive precincts 
where it makes no noise at all. It will make its way towards the 
light by-and-by, from all quarters of the ecclesiastical horizon; and 
the Church which will have most chance may possibly not be any 
of the present organizations, but a Church more excellent—be- 
cause at once more liberal and catholic—than any of those now 

' existing. 
Joun TULLOCH. 
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HE Duke of Argyll has observed that it seems a law of 

modern ideas that every utterance of genius must in some 
` limited time be turned into nonsense by exaggerating imitators. 
It is perfectly true; and though some such remark may have been 
made before, it is original in its present form, because it has a 
special application to this period of competitive literature. The 
writing business is overstocked ; too many people want to live by 
it, and they are always trying to snatch subjects and catchwords 
from each other. No sooner has some leader secured an idea 
than he is to be observed, like the duck with the frog in Mr. 
Riviere’s picture last year, pursued by quacks, and vainly en- 
deavouring to get away, to’assimilate and re-issue his acquisition 
in peace. 

Professor M. Arnold’s use of the words Greek and Hellenism in 
his earlier essays, and in “ Culture and Anarchy,” was highly sug- 
gestive, and involved a set of capital distinctions. He invented 
a good phrase for one of the great divergences of spiritual thought 
and intellectual habit. He made a vigorous appeal for accuracy 
and clearness, and therefore for truth. He appealed to conscience 
and morals in favour of intellectual rectitude, and threw new 
light on the duty of moderation, and the exercise of impartial 
judgment. ‘And so he led on to many profitable meditations on 
the intellectual excellences of the Hellenic race, as exemplified 
by their even-tempered and clear-sighted “views,” or manner of 
contemplating all things. He said less than we, in our Hebraic or 
Anglo-Christian way, think he should have said, of those inventive 
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powers and brooding dreams of imagination, which were the 
immortal forces of the Greek spirit. We think these were the 
actual gift of God to the Greek race, and therefore we speak of 
them as divine—tentatively it is true, but with real meaning. If 
aman’s notion of God is a stream of tendency, or that which 
makes for righteousness, he cannot well form an idea of spiritual 
gift, and must consequently, we think, rather underrate the value 
and the source of Greek art and poetry. If you do not believe 
in any Divine Person, you can hardly feel or call sculpture or 
verse divine. And understanding and admitting all the beautifully 
expressed distinctions between Hebraism and Hellenism, we must 
point out that the most brilliant of Greeks was exactly like a 
Hebrew, or any other, man, when he came to choose between 
right and wrong. The search of what is Divine, whether by 
inventive thought and åvepow ppdvnza, or by the universal and 
infallible method of right-doing, is, so to speak, Hebraic ; because 
it is search for the One Good and the Father of Spirits; and 
unquestionably all the Greeks best worth knowing sought the 
Divine in those ways, according to their lights. 

We wish Professor Arnold would give us some studies on Greek . 
art. A little labour of new and refreshing character would enable 
him to do it in a manner worthy of his reputation. And true 
Hellenism is incomplete without fair knowledge of sculpture; for, 
that and the theatre were absolutely connected, and inseparable, 
in the eye and mind of Athens. The severe groupings and 
tableaux of high tragedy were living bas-reliefs, “spirantia 
signa,” like Virgil’s Parian statues. A man who does not care 
for picture and sculpture cannot judge a race, who spent their 
days in looking at them, so well as if he did. It seems strange 
that those who study the Dionysiac theatre should never think of 
the Games, or that men who labour to understand the mind of 
Aischylus should seem never to suspect that Pheidias had any 
mind. Nevertheless Hellenism and Hebraism, according to the 
doctrine of the first inventor of the terms, is a capital expression, 
supported by most choice writing, and unfolded with a refined 
description of fun quite peculiar to its accomplished author. Then 
it gets popularized, and is pressed into the service of agnostic 
polemics. Hebraism is absolutely identified with Christianity, 
and Hellenism used against both. And as the literary world 
has now satisfactorily accomplished its task of talking down 
Christianity, its more benevolent members are quite anxious to 
let us unfortunate dogmatists down easily, and allow us something 

suited to our mental phase. We, or the next generation, are 

promised. some kind of Hellenic system of poetic nature-worship 

—we may take off our hats to a returning Jupiter instead of 

an overthrown one. Heine’s or Schiller’s ironies about the gods 
2P2 
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of Greece are provisionally offered, with a bland air of conviction, 
which may afford us some amusement, if it is not fruitful ‘of 
comfort. But the fact is that we have been so accustomed to 
take St. Paul’s view of Mars’ Hill, that it is very difficult to take 
the Mars’ Hill view of St. Paul. This is undoubtedly the mental 
habit of the present period. Agnosticism (according to the defini- 
tion of those whose natural or acquired ingenuity enables them 
to distinguish it from atheism) is the recognition of an unknown 
God, as unknowable and non-existent. It considers St. Paul 
indeed a babbler, and we cannot. 

Nothing can be more charming than Hellenism as a literary 
habit: but it does not fully account for Greeks and their doings 
as described by themselves. If they are to be imitated, we are led 
into the consideration of what they did do, and what came of it, 
and what is to be thought of it; and here we are forced over the 
marches of the province of morals. You cannot go on long re- 
garding Greeks as pure “ Hellenists,” or beautiful ideal children, if 
ever you read a book of Thucydides. We must regret that Professor 
Arnold’s view of “Hebrew history” differs so very far from that, 
of his revered father; but one cannot be surprised if their opinions 
about the Corcyrean sedition or the Melian massacre diverge as 
widely. In reading Thuc. ili. 81—85, one certainly forgets that 
man is “anaturally gentle and simple creature, showing traces of 
a noble and divine nature,’* and we Christians think that that 
passage confirms our doctrine of human corruption and the curse 
that is on the earth. But we hold, and Professor Arnold nowhere 
denies, that Greeks had Hebrew or English conscience about right 
and wrong: that they did one or the other knowingly, and fared 
accordingly, and reasoned from what they did to how they fared. 
And therefore, while it is quite right to draw distinctions between 
‘the Greek or habitually intellectual, and the Hebrew or habitually 
‘moral, views or habits’ of mind, it is incorrect to construct a Hellenic 
view of Hellas, as if its life had ever been purely literary, and its 
morals, character, and real history could all be left out. It is 
still worse to construct a literary and artistic system without 
morals, and then call it a system of life, which young people 
ought to adopt in the nineteenth century, This was the attempt 
of the later Renaissance. Men who did not believe in Christ 
thought that Athens and Pericles had produced great art because 
they did not believe in Him; and that their own genius, backed 
by luxury, and unrestrained by moral considerations, would enable 
them to revive the glories of Aischylus and Pheidias. It is not 
for us to blame them, or at least to condemn them; they tried 
with all their hearts, having lost hold on the Christian faith, to be 
as the best heathen they knew. What we know is that that 


* Oulture and Anarchy, p. 153. 
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which came into their minds was not at all. They made eclectic 
attempts at Roman morals and Greek art, and were not without 
great successes, though about as like their models as Michael 
Angelo is like Pheidias. This comparison is certainly between 
. adequate intellectual representatives of their period; and to the 
eye of a draughtsman, or critic educated by careful inspection of 
standard works of art, it may illustrate the distinction between 
Hellenism and Hebraism sufficiently well. The Pheidian work 
expresses repose and effortless power; Theseus is Hercules with- 
out his sadness: he is self-contented, because unconscious of high 
mysterious destiny, he sees light and enjoys sweetness; he is the 
Greek ideal. As sculpture, he must for ever be superior to 
Michael Angelo’s works of Titanic effort, laboured science, and 
unresting self-consciousness; though the intellectual momentum 
in both be equal, and the aspiration of the disciple be higher than 
any the master knew of. Nevertheless, the faith of Michael 
Angelo, striving with the volcanic forces of his character, did so 
far prevail, as to invest his works with such sense of the spiritual 
nature of man as separates them altogether from the sleeping 
soul of Theseus and the Fates. They are far more distant 
from the purely classical or anti-Christian work of the later 
Renaissance. 

The fact is that Hellenism and Hebraism, like art and morality, 
are opposed, but not repugnant, as logicians used to say in the 
days of Aldrich. The same person at the same time may pursue 
the religious and the intellectual or artistic life. Light means 
correct apprehension of Truth; and the great Light means appre- 
hension of the Chief Truth. Sweetness, where it exists, is undis- 
tinguishable from charity, in thought, word, and deed; and we 
think it rather wanting in Professor Arnold’s later works, which 
show, among other things, what very different things sweetness 
and light may be. The former is a moral quality: in controversy 
its characteristic is, desire to tell the truth without giving pain, 
and it produces conciliation, forbearance, mutual approach, and 
regret at impassable separation. Light alone, in like circum- 
stances, only means clear unsympathetic statement of your own 
case, with ingenious use of rhetoric to give as much pain as pos- 
sible to the opponent. And we must remark that the peculiar 
subjectiveness or egotism of the new agnostic style (which in Mr. 
Symonds amounts to an enthusiasm, in Professor Arnold to a 
highly dogmatic creed) appears in many instances to be put for- 
ward with the intention to be as provoking as possible, and to 
draw an opponent into intemperate remark.* It may be meant 


* As such it is applauded in Mr. Arnold’s case by his critic in the Westminster 
Review. It is certainly more offective than theological denunciation, at least with those 
who deny the object of theology, 
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simply to give pain, and, as far as we are concerned, it has that 
effect. But it partakes more of the émyaipexaxia of the journalist 
than the sweetness of the philosopher: and it is quite time for 
writers on the Christian side, or who do not desire to injure that 
side at the point of contact with determined enemies, to give up | 
the weapons of asperity or sarcasm, and say what they must as 
quietly as possible. 

Mr. Symonds’ essays are written in the most brilliant style of the 
English Decadence ; his eye for nature is good: he appears, as far 
as we can judge, to have read all his Greek poets with great 
accuracy and feeling, though the historians do not seem to be 
included in his speciality. We say so, because he puts forward 
a somewhat polemical estimate of the glories of Greek life with 
little if any allusion to Thucydides, who has certainly found little 
favour with recent historians. His remarks on art are always 
worth reading, because he really can use his bodily eyes, and see 
the relations and analogies between natural form and artistic 
renderings. And he sees, better than most men, the relations of 
plastic art and poetry. We presume that the descriptions in his 
essays are the result of vacation tours about.the Mediterranean, 
and of the usual sort of visits to Italian ‘galleries. They can 
hardly be founded on any knowledge of drawing or systematic 
study of sculpture, or he would of course have seen that the heavy- 
topped Apoxyomenos of Lysippus is obviously a pancratiast and 
not a runner. Again, we have our misgivings about “restoring” 
poets from their disjecta membra. Physical science can reconstruct 
with demonstrable accuracy, we believe. It is probable that the 
coming New Zealander will be a physiologist, and almost certain 
that he will, in the course of his wanderings about town, find 
himself near the ruins of Waterloo Bridge, and of the office of the 
Saturday Review. Should he there pick up the jawbone of one.of 
the art-critics, he will have no difficulty in reproducing tlie original 
animal, like quiet Mr. Brown of Calaveras. But we cannot feel 
that Mr. Symonds has sufficient data for his renovated Ibycus 
or Simonides. In any case, these essays are full of descriptive 
beauty, good scholarship, high poetic feeling, and artistic culture, 
as distinguished from artistic knowledge. But their drift is 
polemical Agnosticism. Mr. Symonds really means, in every page, 
to set up the brighter side of Athenian life—its rejoicing in beauty, 
its bodily training, its content with nature and itself, its balanced 
sophrosyne, by which each man knew what every part of him was 
fit for, and what he himself was fit for—against the Christian faith, 
its selfsdistrust and restraint, its unrest in this world, its.sense of 
sin, and hopes of heaven. And he sees that the faith, theism, and 
morality are irrevocably bound together, and determines that they 
shall go together. ` 
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These pages are a rebellion against nature as she is here, in the 
name of nature as described in Athens. And the word* nature 
now brings us unavoidably on awkward ground. Mr. Symonds 
is probably the most innocent of men; we certainly cannot look 
upon him.in any other light. He might not return the compli- 
ment, for everybody who objects to suggestive passages of a 
certain character is now called prurient by their authors, and this 
reproach we propose to incur. The emotions of Socrates at sight 
of the beauty of young Charmides are described for him by Plato, 
in the dialogue which bears the name of the latter.* Socrates’ 
purity, and indeed his asceticism of life are freely and fully 
vindicated elsewhere by Plato,t and will never be disputed here. 
The expressions put in his mouth are, no doubt, typically Hellenic. 
But they are not natural: and it is well known that Greek love 
of nature and beauty went frequently against nature. The word 
is used equivocally in this book—for the outward shows of crea- 
tion, and for the inward impulses of man; and it is assumed that 
because the former are generally beautiful, the latter are invari- 
' ably to be followed. Neither are good, for what is good? They 
are both here, and must be taken for what they are. 

Other assertions seem to be made rather, it must be said, in the 
spirit of the persecutor; that is to say, in order to inflict moral 
outrage instead of physical. Such are the passage f about a phallic 
ecstasy perfectly free from pruriency (we have explained that this 
is the Anglo-Byzantine for decency); the talk about the frank 
sensuality of Priapus § as a right object of Greek sculpture, and 
the concluding exhortation to follow Walt Whitman as far as our 
Hebraistic training and imperfect nature will enable us.|| The 
critic glides over the whole subject of Greek slavery and its utterly 
demoralizing consequences in a short note; T and well he may, for 
it destroys his whole argument. He affirms with bland confidence 
that Retribution, the Eumenides, the Ociov dOovepiv, and the Corin- 
thian worship of Aphrodite wére Asiatic introductions and foreign 
intrusions, in fact not Greek.** And we must say again, that he 
cannot know his historians as well as he does his poets; or he 
would have remembered that unnatural practices between men 
were foreign intrusions from Greece into Asiat}  ă 


* Jowott’s Plato, vol. i.; and Tho Greek Poets, pp. 243, ote: TN $ 

t See Symposium, pp. 19, 20—vol. ii. Jowett, od. ii. Also the somewhat hideous tosti- 
mony of Alcibiades in that edifying “ midnight ancient an sh al The observations 
of the Master of Balliol on this painful subject should be carefully considered. (Symp. 
210 A. p. 61.) f Groek Poets, p. 242. P. 412, + 

| “ There is indeed one way only—to be natural. Strange as it may seem, Walt Whit- 
man is more truly Greek than any man of modern times, Hopoful and fearless, accepting 
the world as he finds it, recognizing the value of each human impulse, shirking no obliga- 
tion, self-regulated by a law of perfect health, he, in the midst of a chaotic age, emorges 
clear and distinct, at one with Nature, and therefore Greok.” ‘What we say is that in 
thoir social relations Greeks were not at one with nature, using that term as it is used in 
the Epistle to the Romans, chap. i. 

q P. 400, ** P, 417. tt Herod. i, 135. 
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In this sense, then, Hellenism means, at the present day and 
when you come to work it, the total denial of any moral restraint 
on any human impulses. And let us now set forth our own duller 
notions of a quasi-Greek training, based on the old distinction, 
-between an original, true, or better nature of man, and an actual 

. or fallen nature which lusts against the other. Perhaps such an 
education is as yet, and for a time, inaccessible to the poorer, 
or lower-artisan classes of our own days. But so was ancient 
culture to Athenian slaves, who did all the hard work of the State,. 
and who seem to lave been as un-Hellenic as colliers. (And, by 
the way, if Mr. Symonds ever saw Lancashire stocking-makers. 
wrestle at Ulverston, he would perhaps think they might have 
kept their feet in a Greek ring against Charmides and the divine 
youths whose beauties he appreciates so thoroughly.) But he 
says that a Hellenism like Walt Whitman’s is independent of 
dogmas, and may be combined with almost any creed. This ig 
auspicious; and it seems to us that some Anglo-Christian lads of 
the present day have an opportunity of learning the best facts and 
habits the Greeks can teach them (which appears to be a fair 
practical definition of Hellenism) without acquiring the one moral 
maxim of its professors, that while you do what you like you 
can’t do wrong. 

We really should say that the proper foundation of nineteenth- 
century Hellenism will be found in steadfast perusal of the Greek 
grammar; a practice not unenforced in our schools, and without 
which neither Mr. Symonds nor Professor Arnold could have set 
forth, one the outward beauty, and the other the intellectual ` 

` honour, of Greek life. Let our young Hellenist read Homer ang 
not neglect his irregular verbs; and let the excoriation of Sparta 
enforce the studies of Athens. There is a curious appeal’ in 
“Greek Poets” to the mental discipline of physical science 
which is doubtless valid, in as far as that tends “to bring a man 
in accord with nature.” But physical science, as now studied} 
cannot be Hellenic, as Greeks knew nothing about it in their 
day of glory. This advice seems really to be given in the hope 
that natural science will preserve the orthodoxy of the pupil’s 
materialism, and save him from any ideas about sin and forgive- 
ness, or right and wrong. But perhaps we had better divide out 
our quasi-Hellenic discipline ; as it seems, in the first place, prac- 
ticablé; and in the second, fully consistent, like everything 
worth having in the world, with the doctrine and practice of 
Christianity. 

First, Grammar. The pupil’shall learn the most accurate use 
of his own language, by studying the dead languages, and one or. 
more living ones. He may develop into a student of metaphysic 

y and mental science if he has any taste for the analysis of words 
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d notions. We do not want him to do this; nevertheless, he 
all learn the rí Aéyes ov; as Aristophanes calls it, and the science 

precise expression, as closely as any Sophist of old. It will 
ail him on the word-exchange of modern literature. 

Secondly, Music, in the Athenian sense. For the soul, he shall 
: brought up, in great measure, on the poetry and rhythm of 
< own tongue and of other men’s; and what sense of harmony 
in him shall be brought out, by singing at least. He shall be 
ied fairly with an instrument, piano to begin with. 
hirdly, Mathematics, as chief instrument to scientific study ; 
astronomy or geology, as an entrance on it. Chemistry is 
kical, evil-smelling, explosive, sedentary, and un-Hellenic ; but 
res for it let him take to it, and be thankful for the. great 
special line of labour. 
ly, Athletics, as the science of the right use of his body, 

For his whole frame, he shall ride, row, and swim. 
e, he shall play games with balls, and learn to shoot, 
gs, he shall run at football and cricket. His ear is 
vided for, and his delicacy of sense. Nerves, diges- 
bits of physical self-mastery, coolness, and endurance 
duly developed im this course. He shall fight upon 
t least learn by expsrience whether he is equal to the 
not. We have known many lads quite unfit for 
nevertheless showed courage enough when it was 
other forms. Nevertheless to exchange hypopia for 
he severest, and possibly the best, exercise in the 
h it can hardly have improved the Greek peeety of 
actised it in the Pheidian age. 
e Hellenist shall learn to draw, so as to express his 
bol and by resemblance. Drawing may be con- 
music, or through perspective with mathematics, or 
] science, or even with athletics. It may be followed 
r intellectual art, as a part of geometrical work, or of 
raining for accuracy of the senses. But every boy or 
d learn its grammar.” 
prehend that the majority of our public or grammar 
are at present pursuing this course of instruction, excepting 
ps as to learning an instrument. Such a course is really 
ry like Athenian education, and so far English boys may grow 
p as like Greek boys as is desirable, and Englishmen of high 
standard powers be made as like Greeks as they need. If Walt 
Whitman’s Hellenism, whatever on earth Mr. Symonds means by 
if, is consistent with our creed, that of Pericles and Pheidias may 
work under it also. 

































* We sot aside unwillingly the question of their learning the rudiments of a craft, 
which cannot be considered here. 
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It will be seen that an education like this gives fair oppor tun 
for the development of artistic talent where it.exists. A 
who shows real capacity for beauty of colour and form, enow» 
to make a painter or sculptor, may be grounded ‘in technic 
and, what is of much more importance at his age, may le. 
enough to inspire his hand with thought, when it has duly lea 
its craft. If he has gift enough to make a fair draughtsman 
the figure, a good etcher, or best of all (as we think) a tolera’ 
landscapist, he has the key of art, and he is likely to be rea 
well qualified as a critic. We only demand manual skill of 
critic because it contributes to the love of beauty, and sy 
that love with choicer food. Botany, geology, natural hist 
even the chase in all its wilder and truer forms), are s 
delight to the landscapist, and perfectly Hellenic pursi 
branch of art has for the most part the advantage 
acceptable to Hebraistic or puritan tastes; and we thi 
adapted for study at our public schools. The rudime 
figure should be taught first, for the human form is-t 
of all imitative line, and the attention of the pupil must, 
to it from the beginning. He may study it well e 
casts and copies as far as this early school instructi 
that he may become a historical painter, but that h 
to draw foreground objects correctly in the lower an 
of art. We have always thought the study of landse 
after proper training in form, the best introduction! 
English people, because it appeals so vividly to their 
characteristic, which is their keen sense of natural be 
makes people understand that “beauty” is in alf 
men and women only; that it is natural, and no 
carnal. In a central professional academy, Profess 
no doubt right in allowing no teaching but the fig 
public schools and local art-schools had much better ʻe: 
indulgence, and let people learn to draw what they de 
All this is very different from Professor Arnold’s H 
intellectual habit, or accurate study of truth by pure re 
we began by lamenting the changes which the term 
has sustained in other hands. Itis made a standard of the 
wing of the great army of atheism. An ideal life is set fo 
all aspirations, without right or wrong, or restraint, raim 
marriage, or anything but beauty, joy, and pure reason. We 
believe some attempt was made by Hebert and Chaumette to 
realize it in the Parisian churches during the first Revolution: at 
. all events, a classical religion of nature was much talked about in 
the last fifty years of the last century, and found somewhat im- 
practicable; and really we had rather not have it all over again. 
Then Hellenism, in Hellenes, appears to have involved the per- 
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fection of Goethe’s quality of knowing what one is fit for, and 
pursuing that; and owdpocivy is explained as exact sense of mode- 
' ration, temperance, and fitness, conducive to beauty in all things, 
which is right enough.* But cwdpoctvn is not gained without 
effort, and effort against oneself, and that is asceticism. Aristotle 
goes so far as to commend the ascetic, or self-disciplining principle. 
You cannot keep the golden mean without thwarting propensity ; 
you must watch your own weak point (Eth. ii. 9. 4, 5), you must 
drag yourself away from your failing beyond the mean on the 
other side, for we reach the mean by keeping far away from sin, as 
men straighten crooked sticks. If this is not recognizing natural 
corruption in man, we should like to know whatis. It is much 
more Pauline than Homeric, and points to the goal of cwdpocvvy, or 
perfect self-regulation by a straitened path. 

Asceticism is not particularly Hebraic as we know Hebrews; 
and personal voluptuousness is quite as closely related to Israel 
as to Athéns, No doubt, asceticism or self-discipline was carried 
to extremes, and imposed as a yoke, by the medieval Church. 
But the root of conventual severity was Greek reaction from 
the license of Greek life. Acceptance of nature for what she is, 
unabashed performance of natural function, and all the rest of it, 
brought all the races round the Mediterranean, about the third 
century,.to conditions and practices contrary to nature, and en- 
tailed sure ruin. That ruin was hastened by the fact that the 
best men and women naturally fled from social cataclysm into 
desert places, and deprived a corrupting society of its salt. The 
decay of Greek intellect is seen in Byzantium; the art, beauty, 
and valour of old Hellenism were gone long ago, and its versatility 
and subtlety alone remained: but it was these ruined Greeks 
who impressed asceticism on the rising Church. Their fathers 
had had enough of “nature” worship and its orgies; and they 
set the teeth of the Christian world on edge against all that was 
noble and beautiful in their fathers’ life. 

We could wish that Professor Arnold should take up the artistic 
side of the far-off Attic life with which he has such true sympathy ; 
and tell us if he thinks its quest of beauty and truth had nothing 


* Perhaps the best expression for gwpporúvn in the ante-Aristotelian sense (boforo it 
was confined to the domain of ethics) will be found in Professor Zoeller’s sketch of 
Sophocles and his age (ch, i. Socrates, de.) :— 

“The postry of Sophocles sets before us an epoch and a people which has risen to 
fame and power by successful efforts at a happy use of its capacities, and which, 
enjoying its own existence, has learned to look on human nature and all that belongs to 
it in a cheerful spirit, to prize its greatness, to mitigate its sufferings by timely recogni- 
tion, to bear its weakness, to control its excesses by custom and law, From him the idea 
may be gathered, as it may from no other poet, of a beautiful nutural agreement between 
duty and inclination, between freedom and order, which constitutes the moral ideal of the 
Greek world.” 

Again, “ With Plato” (this period) “advanced to the love of what is morally beautiful 
from the love of what is sensibly beautiful,” which may be taken as a definition of true 
artistic Hellenism.— Zeller, p. 42. $ 
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to do with morals, or character, or the service of Right under “Zeus, 
whosoever he was.” He knows his Thucydides; and would re- 
cognize the chronology of graphic art, and the difference between 
Pheidias and the pornographs. He would know that a Fate of 
Pheidias and the Venus Callipyge are works of different ages, by 
men of different spirit, and that the transition between them marks 
a most real and effective decadence* in Greek “nature worship.” 
No man, except perhaps Professor Ruskin, has shown more vera- 
cious imagination of the bright side of Greek life. He is a scholar 
of the old time when men read books through. Also he hag 
ripe experience of real life; and his Stream of Tendency has 
made him a blameless husband and father, a man of honour and 
good heart, having reverence for young men and maidens. These 
are Hebraic qualities, and Greek life was undoubtedly deficient. 
in them. The inventor of Anglo-Hellenism cannot think a study 
of beauty, or a theory of life, which is absolutely without morality, 
either Hellenic or desirable; and we should think him unprepared 
to accept Walt Whitman as guide, philosopher, and friend. But 
some rebuke to phallic ecstasy and palpitations at male beauty 
would come well from him; and what our side might say of such 
things would only pass as clerical vituperation ; as did, no doubt, 
St. Paul’s mathematically correct description of the Greek morals 
of his day in the Epistle to the Romans.t 

Professor Huxley, if we remember right, did something to 
moderate the transports of estheticism a few years back, by a few 
severe words, pithily administered in one of his lectures. Now 
Mr. Symonds appeals to the study of natural science as likely to 
reconcile us with his Hellenism; and it is ‘at least interesting to 
know what view is taken by physicists, professing high morality 
without creed, as to artistic rejection of creed and morality 
together. To do them justice, we believe they would prefer 
right with a faith, to wrong without one. We are not much 

* Mr. Symonds rejects the idea ofa decadence of Greek sculpture, chiefly by means of 
ignoring its chronology. The following is Professor Zeller’s commont on Thucydides, 
which seems to square with Count Rio’s theory, that the high aim of art was lowered 
with the decay of the Greek moral standard. The changes synchronize at all events 
(Zeller, Socrates and the Socratic Schools, p. 25 ch. 7; Reichel, &c. Longman, p. 68):— 
“We have only to read the descriptions he gives of the confusion of all moral notions ïn 
the factions struggles of the Peloponnesian war, of the desolation of Athens by the 
plague, of the decline of piety and self-sacrifice, of reckless indulgence in selfish passions, 
to be convinced how, in that period of might and culture, moral worth had altogether 
degenerated. Moral and political conditions invariably keep pace with the sophistic cha- 
racter of scientific culture.” Again, p. 32: “The strictness and grandeur of the early 
art; the lucid beauty, tho classic softness, the self-contained dignity of the later art, was 
degenerating into the study of mere effect” (in the age of Socrates), “ while under the 
influence of sophistry science had been brought into an utter disbelief, not only of 
individual systems but of the very end assumed in previous inquiry, the possibility of 
knowledge at all,” 

Cf. Jowett, Introd. Plato. Dial., p. xix. vol, i: “ The ancients had the same thoughts as 
ourselves, the same difficulties which charactorize all periods of transition, almost the 
same opposition between science and religion.” 


t Jowett: St. Pauls Epistles to the Thessalonians, Galatians, and Romans, vol. ii, pp. 
74—77 (ed, 1859), ° l 
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affected by Professor Clifford's view that it is morally wrong to 
believe anything. That means atheistic persecution when possible ; 
nor do his exhortations about virtue go far, for you must have a 
standard of virtue, before you can praise yourself or vituperate 
your enemy. We must observe, as a fact, that in some modern 
instances, the loss of a spiritual creed with its sanctions has shaken 
the lowest foundations of practical morality. Then we must say, 
that in the matter of education, essays on the sensuous beauties of 
Hellenic life may probably give occasion to renewed attack on 
the study of the dead languages. Professor Huxley’s scientific 
grammar of primary education is at least not phallic or orgiastic. 

It might train, and it could not defile. 

' When we consider the sad amount of truth about the Greeks 
which is sheathed in Mr. Symonds’ iostephanous account of them, 
our dormant puritanism awakes, and we are inclined to ask, after 
thirty years’ practical pursuit of art, what is the good of it after 
all, since (to those who maintain the distinction between good 
and evil) it involves so much evil? There is one well-abused 
character in history who will be partly rehabilitated by the 
Hellenico-sensuous school in art—the worthy consul L. Mummius. 
He saw Greek statues of men and women in Corinth; and he 
also saw Corinthian men and women: he did not approve of 
the latter, or in consequence care for the former. The marble 
gods had not done much for their worshippers, but were captive 
with them. The beautiful childlike immorality had come under 
the heavy hands of men who yet respected their wives and the 
household altar. Where had tle athletes been in the day of 
battle, and were these nymphs like mothers of the brave? Let 
our legionaries cast dice on yonder panel—you call it Aristides’ 
Dionysus—it is as good a board as another; let our shipmen know 
that they will have to find new Apollos-if they let the old ones 
overboard: and let the smoke of this Greek Lupanar go up in 
honour of our own old Roman she-wolf. 

Romans soon learnt to admire: had they found anything in 
Greek art to respect, their treatment of it would have been 
different; but the vast quantity of trivial or voluptuous work 
must have withdrawn their attention from the great achievements 
of the Pheidian school. Perhaps the Pallas and Olympian Zeus 
seemed indeed the work of another race. Many Romans may 
have been half iconoclasts, and looked back to the time before 
Numa, when temples contained no images. They came to use 
art for their own pride and pleasure, or at best for portraiture 
of those whom they regarded; very much as we do ourselves. 
But we possess in some measure the genuinely Hellenic quality of 
love of external nature, of the beauty of mountains and torrents, 
the forest and full-fed river; and it is better that we should follow 
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Athens our own way, with the Athenian love of country and free 
field. That is the best way in which we can draw near to nature, 
and its connection with scientific study is obvious. Drawing 
should be taught all children, to perfect their senses, because 
` sight and touch are so very much improved by it. But when the 
graphic faculty (let us drop the word artistic) is really secured, it 
is the willing handmaid of all the sciences. How is a lad to say 
what he sees under the microscope, for example?* If he cannot 
illustrate, it must stand seriously in the way of his progress. 

Were we required to compare Hellenes with Hebraists, that is 
to say, with ourselves, from the plain Anglican standpoint, we 
should first postulate (almost in the words of Professor Goldwin 
Smith in his lectures) the Unity of History as the Purpose of a 
Divine Person, using all those words in a reverent and tentative 
manner. Also we should speak on the hypothesis of a fallen 
nature, and a nature very good; considering that the only 
hypothesis of the present state of things, except those of despair. 
We should not doubt that through the ages one pervading 
purpose runs, or that the will of God was accomplished. And we 
should have the Greek poets on our side, whatever might become 
of the Sophists. 

Then, we should be led to consider the Hellenic period as a 
space of time allotted to the development of a chosen race, as a 
lesson to all time of what man can do on the principle of Individu- 
ality—possessing all God’s best gifts except the revelation of 
Himself. The Hebrew system represents a race inferior in minor 
. gift, but imperishable because they have known the name of God: 
and in this light they may appear to the most impartial historian. 
Under the happiest circumstances, in small states with ample 
elbow-room, with unmatched intellect, in a chosen climate, amidst 
great trial and greater glory, the drama of the natural man regu- 
lating himself is played out. He has his heroic fifth century, and 
in two more he is what we call hopelessly corrupt and ruinously 
wicked. He has followed nature, in the sense of human impulses, 
that is to say, of his own desires. l 

Then, it seems that there intervenes between ancient Hellenism 
and modern Teutonic-Hebraism, a period which includes a total 
change in the former, and a fresh development of the latter. 
During it, Hebraism appears on the stage of the whole world, 
having long “tarried at Jerusalem” till its appointed time. The 
educational seat of progress of the human race is transferred to 
Rome, and an awful schoolmistress she is. Civilized man is now 
not the Sophron, or rightly developed Individual—he is a.citizen 
of no mean city; Civis Romanus est. He loses much of his indi- 


* I am indebted for this observation to O. Robertson, Esq., of the Oxford University - 
Museum, whose experience with his pupils fully verifies it, 
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viduality, as soldier or thrall of the great conquering Imperium. 
He has order and the Roman peace; he has code and system 
everywhere; he is taxed, on the whole, with regulated rapacity ; 
he forms the idea of justice and an universal order. This (formally) 
culminates in Caracalla’s edict of Universal Citizenship, and ends 
with Alaric’s sacking of Rome. 

And now at last the Universal City seems gone, and the voice of 
Augustine is heard among the ruins, telling man he isnow member 
of a City of God; and to that mystic utterance, not his but his 
- Master’s, we do all more or less appeal. There does seem to be a 
historical progress in the ideas of Individuality its own law; of 
universal citizenship with human law; and of Divine fellowship 
with all men, under a spiritual law. 

We are well aware that this does not “confute” our Agnostic 
friends; but it does confront them. They say, “There is no hypo- 
thesis, and no hope about God or man.” We say, “Well. we 
have one, and here it is as far as it goes. It has borne a mighty 
superstructure for near 2,000 years.” 

We are answered, “How do you account for Evil and for us, 
in your City of God? Whether we are inside or outside, we do 
not much care; but we think you want to shut us out. And that, 
along with other evils we observe among you, makes us altogether 
incredulous about you.” In short, the original crus about the origin 
of evil is presented to us. We can only say that our evil consists 
of original sin and of our sins, which are many: that so did the 
evil of the Greeks ; and that the Greeks came to ruin for want of 
“Hebraic” asceticism, or discipline against sin, which Aristotle 
enjoined on them formally, and Socrates had taught them by 
an example, iron and ironical. Anglo-Hebraic asceticism differs 
from both ancient and modern Hellenism—as to principle, in its 
now and then confessing itself weak and wrong, intellectually as 
as well morally. Externally and by institutions and social life, 
if we were to assert our own differences from Greece as advan- 
tageous, they would come undertwo heads—that we strive against 
slavery, and that we contend for purity of sexual relation. Weare 
what we are; but that does not altogether confute us, because we 
confess it, and are led to strive always to be that we should be. 

Let this end with the Master of Balliol’s words (Epistles, &c., 
vol, ii. p. 76) :— 


“Tf the inner life had been presented to us of that period which in 
political greatness and in art is the most brilliant epoch of humanity, 
we should have turned away from the sight with loathing and detestation. 
The greatest admirer of old heathen virtues, the man endowed with the . 
finest sensibilities for beauty and form, would feel at once that there is a 
great gulf fixed between us and them, which no willingness to make 
allowance for the difference of ages and countries would enable us to pass. 
There are vices, which have existed in modern times, to a far greater 
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extent than in ancient; there are virtues in ancient times which have 
never been exceeded; but there are vices also which are not even named 
among us. It is a sad but useful lesson, that the noblest simplicity in art 
may go along with 

‘Rank corruption mining all within.’ 


Neither is it untrue to say that there was a thread by which they were 
linked together.” 


R. ST. JOHN TYRWHITT. 


Note.—The Theistic argument from Natural Beauty, stated with 
the greatest force and originality in Professor Mozley’s Sermons, 
should be read there, and could only be treated in a separate 


paper. 


SPINOZA: 


THE MAN AND THE PHILOSOPHER, 


HE 21st of February, 1877, has been consecrated to the 
celebration of the bicentenary anniversary of the death of a 
very great man; of a man so great, indeed, that humanity had to 
move a,distance of considerably more than a century before 
reaching the perspective point from which his greatness could be 
measured, To all but an insignificant few of-his contemporaries, 
Spinoza was either unknown, or, if known, was an object of 
aversion and of superstitious dread: the nineteenth century raises 
a statue to him. If the monument destined to be so tardily 
erected at the Hague had been unveiled just thirty years ago, it 
would have been impossible to detect, in the mind of any person 
capable of judging, the faintest whisper of a doubt thatthe tribute 
was justly paid, not alone to lofty genius and splendid zeal for 
truth and liberty, but to unblemished nobleness and purity of 
. private life as well. To-day, such singleness of belief is less easy. 
Of late years, historical research has brought to light new facts 
and new traditions concerning Spinoza’s life; and it has become 
necessary, in order to a solid appreciation of bis character, to re- 
examine the history of his life. 

Baruch de Spinoza was born at Amsterdam on the 24th 
November, 1632. Of the social rank into. which he was born, it 
must be said, that the knowledge we possess is neither precise 
nor certain. His principal biographer, Colerus, tells us that the 
representation which gives him out as being born of poor parents 
and of low extraction is untrue; and that his parents, Portuguese . 
Jews, merchants at Amsterdam, were respectable people and well- 

VOL. XXIX. ; 2 Q . 
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to-do (“honnêtes gens et à leur aise”), living in a good house 
(“dans une assez belle maison”), on the Burgwal. A later account* 
expressly contradicts the last detail, and states that the philosopher 
was born in a house on the Houtgracht. According to another 
contemporary biographer, Lucas, it was because his father did not 
possess the means of launching him in a commercial career that 
he resolved to have him taught the Hebrew Humanities. Such 
is the dearth, not only of facts, but of hearsay and even of 
imagination, concerning his early childhood, that we are almost 
grateful to Lucas for the following anecdote. He relates that 
Spinoza’s father, a 


“being a man of common sense, used to teach him not to confound 
superstition with solid piety ; and being desirous to put his son to the 
proof, charged him, when he was yet but ten. years old, to receive for him 
certain moneys due to the father from an old woman of Amsterdam. 
‘When he had come into her house, where he found her reading the Bible, 
the old woman motioned him to wait until she had finished her devotions. 
Which being done, the child told her of his errand, and the good old 
woman, having counted out the money on the table for him, said, ‘ Here 
is what I owe your father. May you be one day as pious a man as he 
is; he has never gone astray from the law of Moses; and heaven will 
bless you only so far as you shall resemble him? And as she finished 
speaking’ she took up the money to place it in the child’s purse ; but 
he, discerning in this woman the marks of that false piety against which 
his father had warned him, omitted not to count it after her, in spite 
of her resistance, and finding that there were wanting two ducats that 
the pious old woman had let fall into a drawer through a slit -made to 
that end in the table, he was confirmed in his suspicion.” 


So far, if there is nothing very interesting in the story, neither 
is there anything very improbable in it. Unfortunately Lucas, 
who throughout his biography is too little mindful of the maxim, 
“Qui dit trop ne dit rien,” goes on to say that, . 

“ puffed up with the success of this adventure, and with the applause of 
his father, he set himself to observe this sort of people more closely than 


before; passing upon them judgment of so fine a sarcasm that all persons 
were astonished.” 


A kind of conduct that would stand in incredible contradiction 
with all that we know of Spinoza’s social habits and modes of 
thought. 

It may be taken as fairly certain that Spinoza had the advantage 
of a by no means despicable education. He was very early con- 
ducted through a thorough course of Talmudistic study; and the 
thorough study of the Talmud constituted in itself a discipline 
that was, for those days, of no mean order. 


' Tt is important to remember,” remarks Dr. Ginsberg in the excellent 


coe Van Vloten, Ad Benedicti de Spinoza opera que supersunt omnia Supplementum, 
p. 289, 5 
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introduction prefixed to his edition of the “ Ethica,” “that the Talmud 
embraces all possible aspects of Jewish culture—its points of contact with 
the culture of other civilizations, ag well as its points of difference from 
them. The polemical attitude of the Talmud is an occasion for bringing 
under consideration the whole range of speculative problems proposed or. 
resolved by the Greco-Roman world. And if the Talmud places itself in 
a purely polemical attitude in regard to the different manners in which the 
Cosmos is conceived by Platonism, Aristotelianism, Neo-Platonism, Stoicism, 
Epicureanism, and Scepticism, yet it could not do so without imparting a 
considerable knowledge of the errors that it combats; and the young 
Talmudist became familiar with them, adopted them as part of the 
mechanism of his mind.” 


In his Talmudistic studies he was directed by the Rabbin 
Morteira, who was, in the words of the ingeniously snappish 
paraphrase of Lucas, “a man celebrated amongst the Jews, and 
` the least ignorant of all the Rabbins of his time.” Morteira, we 
are told by this writer, was struck with admiration for the genius 
and character of his disciple. The works of the Arabo-Hebraic 
philosophers of the middle ages, of Maimonides in particular, 
were studied, and at fifteen Spinoza was an accomplished 
Talmudist. Some such conclusion at least is what remains to us 
after due distillation of Lucas’s somewhat unsatisfactory assertion 
that “before he was fifteen years old he used to propound 
objections that the most learned among the Jews found difficulty 
in resolving.” Later on, Latin was studied, at first with a certain 
German for a master, and afterwards under the guidance of Franz 
van den Ende, a physician of Amsterdam. This was an important 
moment in his philosophical development. Van den Ende was a 
man of no ordinary culture, and of no ordinary character. He fell 
a victim to his zeal for liberty, and was hanged for political 
intrigues in France: in France, not in the Netherlands as stated 
by Heine in his “ Deutschland.” Let us hope that the great poet’s 
spirit may by this time have found consolation in the knowledge 
that worthy Van den Ende was not hanged in the country “where 
they hang worse than anywhere else in the world,” but in pleasant, 
graceful, spirituel France, where doubtless they ordered those 
things better. - 

. The horror-struck tone in which Colerus’s account of him is 
given makes it too amusing to be passed by in silence :— 


“This man,” he says, “taught with much success, and gained such a 
reputation that the richest traders of the city entrusted him with the 
education of their children, until it became known that he taught his 
pupils other lore than Latin. For it was at length discovered that he 
used to sow in the minds of these young men the seeds of Atheism.” 


A fact that good, charitable old Colerus does not state lightly; 
he says that he can prove it, if need be, 


“by the testimony of many pious souls, which know not how sufficiently 
à 2Q2 
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to bless the memory of their parents who withdrew them, whilst it was 
still time, from the school of Satan, by removing them from the instruction 
of a master so pernicious and so impious. 


We greatly suspect that the teaching here stigmatized as 
atheistical, was, in point of fact, merely the black art of 
physiology, in the literal sense of the term, the not yet entirely 
unsuspected study of Natural Science. The internal evidence of 
Spinoza’s writings leaves no room for doubt that he possessed 
remarkably sound knowledge of nature; his whole method of 
thought, when he is dealing with the Finite, is eminently scientific, 
eminently positive. Mr. Lewes has long ago pointed out that in 
physiological matters he never betrays ignorance. His choice of 
the trade of an optician is evidence of his early love for science. 
Colerus expressly states that, “finding himself the more strongly 
drawn to the investigation of natural causes and products, he ~ 
abandoned theology in order to devote himself entirely to physics.” 
All this points to the conclusion that it was to Van den Ende that 
he owed the stimulus that gave a scientific bias to his mind. 

Van den Ende had a datighter, a perfect mistress, says Colerus, 
of Latin and of music, and Spinoza fell in love with her, con- 
tinues the biographer; nay, even determined, as he himself did 
often since confess, to marry her. But her wit and her gaiety had 
also touched -the heart of another of Van den Ende’s pupils, one 
` Kerckering of Hamburg, who, becoming jealous of Spinoza, in- 
creased so greatly.in assiduity as to succeed in winning his 
mistress’s affections, to which result a present of a pearl necklace, 
of the value of two or three hundred pistoles, doubtless con- 
tributed. And after the said Kerckering had abjured the Lutheran 
religion, which was that which he professed, and had embraced 
the Catholic faith, she fulfilled her promise of marrying him. 
When Mr. Lewes was writing his “Biographical History of 
Philosophy ” in 1852, he was able to picture this courtship 


t as a sort of odd reverse of Abelard and Heloisa. Spinoza, we fancy, not in- 
attentive to the instruction, but the more in love with it coming from so soft 
a mouth; not inattentive, yet not wholly absorbed. He watches her hand as 
it moves ‘along the page, and longs to squeeze it. While ‘looking out’ in the 
ai nonor their hands touch, and he is thrilled, hut the word is found, never- 
theless. 


The romance of a Platonic love, that, being rejected, trans- 
formed itself into philosophy, may be a pleasing and artistically 
proper ingredient in the life of the great mystic. It may be hard 
for us to be-.obliged to confess that it is true only in so far as 
“imagination is truer than fact,” but from the historical point of 
view we must allow it to lapse into the limbo to which modern 
criticism has consigned the myth of William Tell and the fiction 
of Julia Alpinula, for we now know, on the prosaic testimony of a 
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without any definite result having been obtained. The 'strange- 
ness and the bitterness of this story of betrayal as related by 
Lucas do not tempt belief; yet it should be.remembered that the 
anathema by which Spinoza was excommunicated refers “to 
“witnesses,” and that fanaticism is capable of malignity and of 
treachery to an extent the quantification of which may be left to 
the reader. i 

As to what followed we are on a firmer ground of history. The 
“secession” from the synagogue of a young man who was already 
widely known as a favourite disciple of Morteira and as a Talmudist 
of extraordinary attainments, was not a thing to be lightly incurred. 
Further efforts were made to extract.concessions from him; he 
remained deaf to exhortation. The price attached to his friend- 
ship by the Rabbins showed itself in the offer that they made him 
of an annuity of 1,000 florins, “ to induce him to stay among them, 
and to continue to show himself from time to time in their syna- 
gogues.” The apostate refused. A less gentle argumentum ad 
hominem was tried by some person unknown to infamy. One 
evening, as the philosopher was leaving the old Portuguese 


synagogue,” * 
$ 


“ He saw some one near him, poignard in hand; and this having caused 
him to be on his guard, and to keep to one side, he escaped the thrust, 
which took effect only upon his clothes. He preserved the justaucorps 
pierced by the thrust in memory of the event.” 


Quitting Amsterdam, ‘he retired some little distance into the 
country, with a friend, of whom all that we know is that he was a 
member of the religious sect known as Rijnsburgers or Collegiants. 
| During this absence from Amsterdam, Morteira’s threat was put 
into execution, and the anathema of excommunication was ful- 
minated against the ‘obstinate infidel from the pulpit of the 
synagogue. s 

Many curious accounts of the institution of exeommunication as’ 
practised by the Jews of that time are extant; and the student is 
- generally refreshed in his journey over the abstract wastes of 
philosophy by the narration of a scene that might fittingly have 
been invented for an opéra-comique. In the handsome old Portu- 
guese synagogue of Amsterdam an awe-struck crowd is as- 
sembled. 


“ The ceremony begins by the lighting of numbers of black wax candleg 
and the opening of the tabernacle in which the books of the Law are kept. 
The chantre, from an elevated place, intones with a loud, lugubrious voice 


* The theatre, according to Bayle. Mr. Lewes thinks Bayle must be right, Spinoza 
having ceased to frequent the synagogue, But he may have gone there to hear some of 
the suggestions for a compromise that were doubtless made to him during this time by 
the Rabbins, and Colerus is very explicit in his statement that it was the synagogue. 
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the words of execration, whilst another chantre winds a horn—or a cornet, 
called in Hebrew Sophar. /The black wax candles are held downwards, so 
that their wax falls drop by drop into a vat full of blood. The people, 
filled with holy horror and with sacred rage at the sight of this sombre 
spectacle, cry, Amen, with a furious voice that testifies to their belief that 
they would be rendering service to God if they were to tear the excom- 
municate to pieces, which they would no doubt do if they met with him 
in that moment, or on coming out of the synagogue.” 


But Lucas expressly states that the melodramatic accessories of 
horn,* and candles dripping into the blood-vat, were not observed 
in the case of Spinoza, who was not accused of blasphemy (a 
crime which is punished with the above-described species of 
anathema), but only of contempt for Moses and the Law; for 
‘which the ceremony of excommunication consisted in the simple 
reading of the anathema. This of itself may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered sufficiently melodramatic. The document is important 
as well as curious; we therefore translate it in full. It bears the 
date of the 6th day of the month Ab, in the year 5416, that is 
to say, the 16th July, 1656. It is written as follows :— 


« The Herem that was given forth of the Sanctuary on the 6th day of the month 
Ab, against BARUCH DE ESPINOZA. 

. “The Masters of the Ecclesiastical Council make known to you that, 
having long had knowledge of the bad opinions and of the bad works of 
Baruch de Espinoza, they have carefully studied by various ways and 
promises to draw him back from his bad ways; and being nothing able to 
remedy the same, but, on the contrary, getting daily fresh notification of 
the horrible heresies that he practised and taught, and of the enormous 
works that he wrought (ynormes obras que obrava); and finding many 
witnesses, worthy to be believed, of these things, who deposed and testified 
in the presence of the said Espinoza, who was by them convicted: after due 
consideration of all things, in the presence of the Lords of the Wise Men - 
(dos SSrs. Hahamim), have determined, with their assent, that the said 
Espinoza shall be anathema and separated from the nation of Israel, as 
they now declare in the Herem, with the Herem following (como actual- 
mente o poni em Herem, com o Herem sequinte) : 

“ By the sentence of the Angels, by the sentence of the Saints, we 
anathematize, separate, and curse and execrate Baruch de Espinoza, with 

- the consent of the Ecclesiastical Tribunal, and with the consent of all that 
‘ holy community. before the holy Sepharim, with their six hundred and 
thirteen precepts that are written in them, with the Herem with which 
Joshua cursed Jericho, with the malediction with. which Elisha cursed the 
children, and with all the maledictions that are written in the Law: 
cursed be he by day and cursed be he by night, cursed be he in his sleeping 
and cursed be he in his uprising, cursed in his going out and cursed in his 
entering in; may the Lord refuse to know him, may the fury of the Lord 
and his jealousy be hot after that man, and lay upon him all the maledic- 
tions that are written in the Book of the Law; and may the Lord blot 


* That Schofar is indeed a tragic goat’s-horn. “I have read,” says Heine, “in the. 
life of Salomon Maimon, that the Rabbin of Altona undertook one day to convert him, 
disciple of Kant though he were, to the faith of his fathers, and, as he persisted in his 
philosophic heresies, the Rabbin menaced him, and pointed to the Schofar, saying in a 
solemn voice, ‘Knowest thou this?’ And the disciple of Kant having very quietly 
answered, ‘I know that it is a goat’s-horn,’ the Rabbin fainted with horror,” 
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ott his name from beneath the heavens, and may the Lord separate him 
for evil from all the tribes of Israel, with all the maledictions of the firma- 
ment that are written in the Book of the Law; and you, cleaving to the 
Lord your God, may you have life! 7 

“But take notice, that none may speak with him by mouth, none by 
writing, none show him any favour, none be under the same roof with him, 
none within the distance of four ells from him, none read any document 
made or written by him.” 


A smile involuntarily rises as we read this breathless cursing, 
and we think of Mr. Shandy and of Dr. Slop, of Trim and of 
Uncle Toby, and his “For my own part, I could not have the 
heart to curse a dog so.” On the lips of the outcast thinker it 
must have produced a harder, bitterer curl. Spinoza changed 
his Jewish name of Baruch for\the-Christian one of Benedict. 
Very willingly withdrawing from fhe society of those of his race, 
he found friends both sympathetic and generous amongst the 
Gentiles. Of his family—of those, that is, who, if the ties of 
blood are to be anything but fetters, ought to havé~been forth- 
coming as a help and a consolation in such a crisis as this—history 
makes no mention relating to this epoch. From their conduct 
later on it may be inferred that they now joined the hue and-cry 
against the “atheist.” The fury of the Jews may have been 
increased by the suspicion that the apostate was about to embrate 
the creed of Christianity. According to one account there was à, 
recrudescence of zeal on the part of the synagogue in the time \ 
that followed the excommunication :— l 


“ Morteira, in particular, after the affront that he had received from his 
disciple, could not suffer that he should even remain in`the same city with 
him. Procuring himself to be escorted by ‘another Rabbin of similar 
temper, he came before the magistrates, to whom he represented that if he 
had excommunicated M. de Spinoza, it was for no common cause, but on 
account of most execrable blasphemies against Moses and against God. He 
exaggerated this falsehood in all the ways that an holy hatred can suggest 
to an irreconcilable heart, and in conclusion demanded that the accused 
should be banished from Amsterdam. At the sight of the Rabbin’s passion 
it was easy to see that it was less a pious zeal than a secret rage that was 
urging him to vengeance ; and, in fact, the judges, seeing this, endeavoured 
to elude his demands, and referred him to the clergy. These, having ex- 
amined the affair, found themselves in great embarrassment. ‘After the 
manner in which the accused justified himself, they were unable to discover 
anything impious in him; yet the accuser was a Rabbin, and the rank he 
held bid them be mindful of their own rank; so that, after all duécon- 
sideration, they were unable without outrage to their cloth to absolve a 
man that one of their order wished to ruin; and this reason, good or bad, 
caused them to conclude in favour of the Rabbin. . . . The magistrates, 
‘ not daring to contradict them, for reasons.which it is easy to divine, con- 
demned the accused to an exile of some months.” 


This account, for which Lucas is responsible, is corroborated 
by the fact that Spinoza retorted to the excommunication by 
writing a certain volume of “ Apology,” now no longer extant, in 
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which the Jews were “severely handled.” Colerus says, “IL 
protesta contre cet acte d’excommunication, et y fit une réponse en 
Espagnol qui fut adressée aux Rabbins, et qu'ils reçurent comme 
nous le marquerons dans la suite.” (It is unfortunate that the 
worthy author forgets to “ marquer dans la suite” the matter in 
question, and never mentions it again.) It is evident that such 
an act of defiance might of itself constitute a sufficient reason for 
the reprisals which ended in Spinoza’s exile. 

We must stop for a moment to consider this“ Apologia para 
Justificarse de sa Abdicacion de la Synagoga,” the first-fruits of 
Spinoza’s pen. We have already stated that it is no longer extant. 
Rienwertz states that he had had the manuscript in his possession, 
and that it was a large-book,in which the Jews were severely 
handled. A more satisfactory indication of its nature is afforded 
by the statement of Bayle, that the argument of it may be found. 
in the twentieth chapter of the% Tractatus Theologico-Politicus.” 
The thesis of that chapter is, “that in a free State (republic) it is 
lawful for every man to think in his own way, and to publish 
thatjwhich he thinks.” Thought, from its very nature, is incapable- 
of ] eing bound by laws—is incapable of being given over to 
reigning powers, with those other “natural rights” that Spinoza. 
allows, with Hobbes, may be so made over to the sovereign; and 

> Af thought cannot be bound, neither can speech, though of course 

fae latter is susceptible of a measure of coercion; but no sooner 
/ has the author laid down this principle, than he proceeds to limit 
/ its application by ‘considering how far the liberty of speech may 
usefully be conceded—that is, how far the exercise of such coercion 
as is possible may be desirable. Now the end of a State is the- 
security of liberty to its subjects (“ Finis reipublicæ revera libertas. 
est”). Spinoza therefore concludes that all opinions should be 
allowed to be published, except seditious opinions. Seditious 
opinions he defines as those “ which being accepted would nullify 
the contract by which the citizen has yielded up the right of 
acting according to his individual will (ex proprio suo arbitrio).” 
From such a latitude of the liberty of speech he allows that incon-- 
veniencds would arise; but it must be conceded, nevertheless ;. 
«for tose things that cannot be prohibited” (he means, “ whose 
prohibition is not supported by a sufficient sanction”) “must. 
necessarily be conceded, even though ills do thence arise.” Pro- 
ceeding to examine the ills that arise from the illegal and tyrannous. 
persecution by the State of. the liberty of speech, he shows that- 
such persecution falls, noton the unworthy members of society, 
“the greedy, the time-serving, and the otherwise impotent in 
character, who have ae for truth and piety, for whom blessed- 
ness consists in contemplating the gold in their coffers, and having 
their bellies gorged (nummus in arce contemplari et ventres. 


< 
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year 1639. From this it appears that Menasse ben Israel was 
well versed in ten languages, and composed poetry and other 
writings in Spanish as well as in Hebrew and in Latin. He is 
named in state documents Theologian, Philosopher, and Doctor of 
‘Physic. In 1632, at the age of twenty-seven, he published in 
Spanish his first great work, “Conciliator;” a writing the object 
of which is to reconcile with one another all the contradictory 
passages of the Holy Scriptures. It was the product of five years’ 
labour, and. was therefore begun at the age of twenty-two. The’ 
author’s reading includes not only Rabbinical literature, but the 
Greek and Roman poets, Plato and Aristotle, the Arabo-Hebraic 
philosophers, and the Scholastics of the middle ages. More than 
two hundred and ten Hebrew works, and fifty-four Greek and 
Latin, Spanish and Portuguese authors, are cited in the first part. 
The fourth and last part of this exhaustive work appeared in 1651. 
A society that could produce men such as this could hardly have 
been an intellectual desert, even for Spinoza; and the temptation ` 
to yield, to compromise, to sacrifice this or that moment of the 
absolute idea of his life to the profit of the rest, must have been 
a strong one. And as for the interests of humanity, Spinoza’s 
mind was dangerously well furnished with the ethical maxims that 
justify compromise. He held a doctrine of exoteric and esoteric 
treatment of truth that we cannot but consider as wearing a 
dangerous likeness to the principles of obscurantism., Submission 
‘to authority, that is, submission to power, political or religious, is 
the very principle on which depends the whole of his doctrine of 
political and religious practice. A brave and uncomplaining 
acceptance of the established fact is one ‘of the most prominent 
features of his attitude towards all branches of human endeavour; 
a tendency that in the higher walk of philosophy, in the doctrine 
of the ideal sage as contained in the “Ethica,” appears in the 
conclusion that places the freedom of the sage in his “ contempla- 
tive submission to the order of nature. . . .” He did not reject 
the Scriptures as an authority ruling the conduct of life, he merely 
contended for liberty in the interpretation of them. He did not 
even advise that this or that demonstrably false method of inter- 
preting them was in all cases to be combated. Many are the 
forms under which belief may be operative on conduct; and 
truth, if it is to be believed, must be accommodated to the intelli- 
gence of the believer. If Spinoza had accepted the career offered 
him by the Rabbins, and had placed a golden lock upon his lips, 
the act would but have taken rank with the too often forgotten 
fallings off of many another great Leader Lost. But he refused to 
palter, were it even but ever so little, with his conscience. Shaking 
off thè dust from his feet, he set his face towards a life of 
poverty and of toil, made worthy and wotth having by the 
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consciousness of independence and integrity, and by the warmth 
of the great design that was brooding within him. 


Out of the four years of struggle and anxiety, and so weighty 
development, that followed his secession from the synagogue, from 
1656, namely, to 1660, hardly a detail of his life has come down 
tous. We gather that his position must have been a hard one, at 
all events a very trying one. He was penniless. Rienwertz says 
that he got his living by teaching (dass er Kinder informiret). 
The writer of the MS. Life discovered by Miiller states that he 
lived with the “Collegiant” friend above mentioned, “on the 
road between Amsterdam and Auwerkerke, until he moved with 
him to Rijnsburg, near Leiden.” 

Misfortune, it has been said, is the midwife that delivers genius 
of her children; and in some way or other Spinoza found time for 
writing during these years. Though he published nothing, it is 
` probable that he wrote a great deal. The “Theologico-Political 
Treatise”, was written about this time; and during the same 
period the lately discovered “Tractatus de Deo et Homine”— 
“Treatise on God and Man and his Welfare”—was probably entirely- 
written. And if we take into account the composition of the 
“ Apologia,” we shall see that these were years of intense activity. 

Spinoza was at Rijnsburg in 1661, as appears by a letter to him 
from Oldenburg, the secretary of the then ‘Tately-instituted Royal 
Society of England. Oldenburg/refers to his.visit to the philo- 
sopher at Rijnsburg, and to their “ conversation akout God, about 
Extension and Infinite Thought, about the difference and agree- 
ment of their attributes, about the manner of the union of the 
human mind with the body; also about the principles of the 
Cartesian and Baconian philosophies. ” Colerus is therefore in 
ertor in saying that it was in 1664 that Spinoza moved to Rijns- 
burg—or Rhynsburg, as it is differently spelt. He there inhabited 
a very small house, “still standing,” writes Van Vloten in 1862, 
“and easy to be known by its inscription, dating from 1667, from 
the pen of the poet Kamphtiysen— 

t Ach, waren alle menschen wijs, 


En wilden daarby wel: 


Do aard waar heer een Paradijs, 
Nu is ze meest con Hel; ’”— 


an inscription that is curiously appropriate to the circumstances 
in which the philosopher found himself when an inhabitant of the 
house. It may be rendered, for the benefit of those unacquainted 
with the language— 
“If all mankind could but be wise, 
And pure their wills as well, 


This earth would be a paradiso, 
That now is but a hell,” 


X 
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Spinoza had living with him during that time a certain young 
man whose identity is not quite clear, but whom there is great 
reason to believe to be that Albert Burgh who in 1675 became a 
convert to Catholicism, and wrote to the author of the “ Ethica” 
a letter of some five-and-thirty ‘pages, full of exhortation to 
“repent, to acknowledge his ignorance to be wisdom, and his 
wisdom madness; to be humbled from his pride, and be healed.” 
The bear-leading of this youth was anything: but a pleasant duty 
for the thinker ; he complains bitterly of it in æ letter to his friend 
Simon de Vries :— 


« There is no one more annoying to me, nor none against whom I have 
to be more carefully on my guard, than he: wherefore I would have you 
‘and the others take heed not to communicate my opinions to him till he 
‘shall have attained a more mature age. He is too boyish yet and change- 
‘able, and greedy rather of novelty than of truth.” 


By “the others” is meant a certain circle of ardent friends who 
had gathered round the germ of the new doctrine, and were 
looking up in eager dependence to their leader. They had insti- 
tuted a sort of club for the study in common S the new 
philosophy. i 
ss As for the course of study,” writes Simon de Vries, “we have thus 
ordered it. One of us (but each in turn) reads out to the rest, and explains 
according to his judgment, demonstrating everything according to the 
order and series of your propositi¢ns ; ; then, if it happen that one of us 
cannot convince another, we think, it worth while to make a note of the 
_ matter and write to You, in order that, if possible, it may be made clear to 
us; and that we may be able, with you for a leader, to defend truth 
against the superstitiously religious ¥ ‘and the superstitiously Christian, and 
to resist the onslaught of the whole world.” 


During these years an active correspondence was kept up with - 
Oldenburg. It is interesting to watch in it the working of forces 
that tend to dissolve the friendship between these so widely dif- 
ferent minds, a friendship whose persistent triumph over all 
differences of opinion and of feeling is most encouraging. Spinoza 
is conscious of holding opinions which Oldenburg ‘would consider 
to/be at least “strange,” and very likely “abominable ;” but his 
pune has pressed him to communicate to him his thoughts on the - 
{weighty problems of philosophy and religion. So he writes that 

{ he will not refuse, for he holds “that friends should have all things 
in common, but most especially spiritual things.” He adds, “I 
will endeavour to give you the explanation you ask for, though I 
think that, unless your kindness help, this step will not be a means 
of attaching you more strongly to me.” He sends certain proposi- 
tions of the “ Ethica” which Oldenburg does not very well under- 
stand (this is in September, 1661); and the interest of the 
correspondence becomes transferred to the experiments of Robert 
Boyle, concerning whose book, “ De Nitro,” Spinoza writes with a 
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minuteness that testifies to the interest that he took in chemistry, 
and shows that he was not by any means devoid of practical 
acquaintance with the subject. He is in correspondence too with 
his good friend and medical adviser Ludwig Meyer, an Amsterdam 
Jew. 

Of his way of life at Rijnsburg and at Voorburg, details are 
wanting, but an idea may be formed of it from Coler’s description 
of his way of life at the Hague.. - 


“Tt is almost incredible,” says Colerus, “ how sober and economical he 
was during that time. We find” (from accounts found amongst his papers) 
“that he lived a whole day on a milk-soup prepared with butter, whic 
came to three sous, and a jug of beer at one sou and a half; another day 
he ate nothing but gruel prepared with raisins and butter, and this dish 
cost him four sous anda half. In these accounts, mention is made of at most 
two half-pints of wine in a month; and although he was often invited to 
‘dine out, he preferred to live on what he could have at home to sitting at 
a sumptuous table at another’s expense.” 


We should have gladly passed over this oft-told tale of the milk- 
soup and the gruel—which after all does not prove much—were it 
not that it is again necessary to vindicate Spinoza’s character from 
the charge—one can hardly write the word seriously—of gluttony. 
In 1847, Professor Guhrauer* published in the Zeitschrift fir 
Geschichte, an account of the tradition concerning Spinoza that 
had been collected by one,Gottlieb Stolle, a pupil of Christian 
Thomasius, during a voy4ge in Holland in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and written down by him in his “Memoirs.” 
During his stay in Amsterdam in 1703, Stolle came to know “a 
certain old man,” who had been personally acquainted with 
Spinoza. This old man stated that 


“Tn the beginning Spinoza lived very soberly, that is, so long as he had 
not much to spend? but as he became richer, he began to live better. 
From Amsterdam’he went to Leyden, and thence afterwards to the Hague; 
and as he becarne acquainted with persons of distinction, he took to wear- 
ing a sword, dressing himself nicely, committed excesses in eating and 
drinking (he could take quite well a couple of cans of wine)—and 
also——-? 


Butwe must decline to attempt the translation of the very curious 
assage that follows; in short, the excesses he committed were 
such, “that he brought on consumption, of which he died.” The 
reader who knows Spinoza, and has not the advantage of being 
acquainted with Stolle’s old man, may be pardoned if he doubts 
the faithfulness of our quotation, He shall have the excerpt in 
the original; it is wofth reading :— 
“ Da er mit grossen Herrn bekannt geworden, (habe er) sich einen Degen 
angesteckt propre (sic) aufgefithret, im Essen und Trinken Excesse 


* Of, Ginsberg, op. cit. 
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gemacht (wie er denn ein Paar Kannen Wein gar leicht auf sich genommen), 
auch wohl ad virgo (sie!) gegangen, daher er r sich endlich die Schwindsucht 
an den Hals gezogeh, und daran gestorben.” 


` We have inserted, in the interest of grammar,.a “sic” that 
appeared to be called for; as for the matter of the statements, we 
feel that marks of exclamation would be perfectly inadequate to 
the occasion. But let us look at the evidence. Firstly, Stolle’s 
old man tells his story badly. To place-the epoch of sensual 
indulgence at the end of a life whose whole course has been a 
chastening of the senses by moral suffering, by poverty, by intense 
thought, by the’approaches of disease, is really clumsy. Secondly, 
all the other witnesses agree that Spinoza’s life was one of perfect 
temperance.’ Rienwertz, his friend, the publisher of his works, 
told Stolle, that “he had always lived very moderately and been 
contented with little. He had never had any inclination to 
marriage, yet never blamed those who marry.” We think of 
certain propositions of the “ Ethica,” and notwithstanding Stolle’s 
old man, involuntarily we think of St. Paul. Stolle visited Bayle, 
the celebrated author of the dictionary, at Amster deri; and Bayle 
told him that 


“as regards Spinoza’s morals, he lived soberly at ‘the Hague, without 
furniture, or feasting, or show-—(er habe im Haag mässig gelebt, und von ' 
Hausrath, Saufen, und Pracht nichts gehatten).” 


Lucas writes that r N 


“he was so temperate and so sober that the smallest means sufficed for 
his wants. He did not spend six sous a day, on an average, and did not 
drink more than a pint of wine ina month. ‘Nature is satisfied with 
little; he used to say, ‘and when she is content, I am so too.’ ” 


The evidence of Colerus has been given above. Mt should be barne 
in mind that this writer is the chief and by far the most weighty 
authority for the facts of Spinoza’s life; and his testimony to the 
purity-of Spinoza’s morals is by so much the more valuable as 
good Colerus was animated by a most vehement hatred and terror 
of the philosophey’s teaching. He speaks of him, when examining 
his writings, as “this miserable man,” and as “this celebrated 
atheist.” He is satirical concerning the terms of the bill sent 

after Spinoza’s death by his barber, who was so ill-advised as to 
speak of him int that docu.ent as “ M. Spinoza de bien-heureuse 
mémoire.” The undertaker, two “taillandiers,” and a mercer, 
having paid the deceased the same compliment, Colerus devotes a 
grave paragraph to animadversion on the ‘propriety of the term 
“bien-heureuse.” _ He ends a paragraph on the “'Theologico- 
Political Treatise” with the apostrophe, “ Le Seigneur te confonde, 
Satan, et te ferme la bouche!” He asserts that that work is “ full 
of nothing but lies and blasphemies,” and of the doctrine of the 
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“ Ethica” he asks, whether it be not “the most pernicious Atheism 
that has ever been seen in the world.” Such an attitude of mind 
must infallibly have inclined him to render to the philosopher’s 
moral character no more than the strictest measure of justice; 
it is incredible that he should have passed over without due 
distillation the malicious stories that were current concerning the 
“reprobate ” freethinker, and any confirmation of them must have 
destroyed the admiration that he evidently felt for his character. 
- And Coler’s informants were capable witnesses; one of them, Van 
der Spyck, was an artist, and, judging from his eloquent portrait 
of Spinoza, by no means a bad artist; he must be considered to 
be a competent witness to the habits of the man who for more 
than six years lived in friendly intercourse with him under his 
own roof. For those who know Spinoza from his writings, such 
evidence must be supertuons'; it is impossible to have the “Ethica” 
tolerably present to- one’s mind, and to believe the writer capable 
of low sensuality. 

The instruction of Albert Burgh, or other unknown pupil, seems 
not to have furnished him with a sufficient income; and it was 
probably shortly after his excommunication that he set himself to 
work at a trade by which he could live. Colerus states that he 
“set himself to learn” the construction of lenses for telescopes and 
for other optical uses. It is probable that he had learned the art 
long before. It is well known that the Hebrew law ordained that 
all, even those destined to the study of the Law, should learn some 
handiwork or other, by which in time of need they might subsist. 
The exiled thinker, looking somewhat blankly around him for a 
plan of life, was reminded of this perhaps once-despised handi- 
craft. It offered him, at least, “independence, the first of earthly 
blessings ;” and he gallantly cast in his lot with plain living and 
high thinking. He succeeded so well in his lens-grinding, we are 
told by Colerus, that 


“he was applied to from all sides for his glasses, the sale of which fur- 
nished enough to suffice for his wants. When the lenses were finished, 
his friends used to send and fetch them, sell them, and remit him the 
money that they brought in;”— 


a practice which demonstrates in a most significant and even 
touching manner these friends’ sense of the fitness of relieving a 
philosopher from stblunary cares. 


“ Most of his time he passed in his room. When tired of his medita- 
tions, he used in order to refresh himself, to come downstairs and talk to 
the people of the house on any matter that would serve for conversation, 
even on trifles. Sometimes he would enjoy a pipe of tobacco; or, when 
he wished for longer relaxation, he would set spiders to fight with one 
another, or would throw flies into the spiders’ webs, taking such delight in 
- the spectacle of the combat that he sometimes langhed outright.” 
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So far Colerus. The anecdote is gravely brought forward by 
Dugald Stewart, in his “Dissertation” prefixed to the “Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,” as evidence that Spinoza was “mad.” To us it 
appears that, if true, it bears testimony merely to the philosophers 
habits of hard thinking. Is it not a very picture of the childishly- 
cheerful relaxation of a brain fairly brought to a standstill by 
thought? We of the present generation must take upon trust 
the statement of such a teacher as Carlyle, that Dugald Stewart 
was an “amiable philosopher ;” but our faith in the propriety of 
the one and of the other of the terms of the proposition is put to 
a somewhat severe trial by the thorough unfairness and incompe- 
tence of his estimate of Spinoza. . 

Persons whose esthetic judgments were informed by their 
religious feelings, were of opinion that the philosopher was “little, 
yellow, that there was something sombre (noir) in his physio- 
gnomy, and that he wore a look of reprobation ‘in his face (qwil 
portait sur son visage un caractère de réprobation).” The accounts 
of the biographers agree that, he was “of middle height, with 
‘well-proportioned features, dark complexion, curly black hair, 
long black eyebrows, small, lively dark eyes, and the general 
appearance of a Portuguese Jew.” Van der Spyck’s portrait of - 
him shows us a perfectly handsome face. The forehead is not 
very conspicuous, but is very handsomely moulded; a broad and 
shallow furrow, scarcely perceptible, in the median line, testifies 
to the habitual contraction of the brows in thought. The eyes 
are not small; the orbit is very large, leaving between eye and 
eyebrow that all-important space where the soul seems to move; 
they look at you with a quite startling directness. The eyebrows 
are drawn in a wide true curve, dark and strong; the space 
between them is wide. The base of the nose is broad, and tapers 
downwards for some distance before reaching the level of the 
greatest narrowness, from which it swells out to form the bridge ; 
the nose itself is Roman, with a slight Dantesque droop at the tip ; 
broad on the level of the nostrils. The upper lip is very firm, the 
mouth exquisitely curved, and of a more lively appearance than 
any other feature of the face; its tendency to movement is con- 
trolled by a most sharply decisive line that cuts it obliquely down- 
wards and backwards at the corner. The chin is large, massive, 
round, and handsome, of a firm, clear contour; and the face is set 
in a fine correct oval, with long dark hair flowing in broad waves 
down to the shoulders: every way a very noble face. So he 
looked, one thinks, when worthy Frau Van der Spyck asked him 
the uncomfortable question whether she could find salvation in 
the religion she professed. “Your religion is a good one,” was 
the answer; “you have no cause to seek for any other, nor to 
doubt that you will find your salvation in it, so be it that whilst | 
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to the world of art. He may have had lessons in drawing, 
perhaps even in painting, from this artist. At all events, he seems 
to have undertaken art studies in a very serious way. Heattained 
some proficiency in portrait-drawing in ink or charcoal. Colerus 
possessed an album of his portraits, amongst which were those of 
several distinguished persons, and one of himself, in the costume 
of a fisherman “en chemise,” carrying a net on his shoulder. l 
Very pleasant must have been these outlooks into the world of 
external beauty; one feels quite grateful that the ascetic thinker 
was able to sun his fancy for a little while before the sweet moving 
skies, and the sunshine modestly flickering on the prim brick- 
paved courts, before the sleeping water-wheels and dreaming 
waters, and the interiors lit up by maidens in white satin dresses, 
of the old masters that we love. In this respect, at least, he was 
born into the world at a happy date. In 1664 Holland had 
awakened to an artistic life of the brightest glory. There were 
living Wynants, and Albert Cuyp, Terburg, Bol, Adrian van 
Ostade, Van Loo, Wouverman, Pynacker, Nicolaas Berghem, Ruis- 
dael, Van der Velde, Backuisen, and Jan Steen. Potter had died 
in his brilliant youth, ten years before; Metsu also a few years 
before; but still living, thinking, dreaming, and working hard, at 
the close of his splendid and miserable career, was that prince of 
luminous darkness, the magician Rembrandt. The hermit of 
Rijusburg made an excursion now and then to Amsterdam; he 
was there in the spring of 1663. He may have strolled (one can- 
not help indulging in such imaginings) absorbed in some philoso- 
phema of the “De Deo,” down the Roosgracht. Then, at the 
door of a mean house in this mean part of Amsterdam, there may 
have stood, refreshing himself in the sunshine, and absorbed in 
contemplation too, but in outward contemplation, a strange old 
man, with short disordered grizzly hair and beard, wearing a night- 
cap or a coloured kerchief for a head-dress, and a fur-bordered 
dressing-gown variously spotted with dabs of paint. The philo- 
sopher, feeling that he was being scanned as he passed by, may 
have looked up at the wrinkled face, with its coarse puffy cheeks 
irregularly flecked with rich crimson blood, and started a little 
on remarking the powerful mouth, smiling its massive smile with 
` its strong sanguine lips, the vertical fold of the brow with its two 
deep bordering furrows, and the small eyes shooting out from their 
deep setting, their odd glance of energy and confidence. Then 
one thinks that these two great kindred spirits must have felt a 
shudder of no common order as their eyes met; or perhaps they 
may have felt nothing; the philosopher may have forgotten the 
distraction in a moment, and passed on in meditation, fancy free ; 
whilst Rembrandt van Rhyn, merely revolving in his mind his 
observations on Hebrew physiognomy, may have turned to a most 
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exceedingly disorderly palette, and set to, work to sketch a memo- 
randum of this Jewish face, as material for some future “Head of 
an Evangelist.” 

Rembrandt, one thinks at all events, must have come home to 
Spinoza in his works with singular nearness. The two natures 
have singular points of likeness; their lives, as well as their work, 
have much of the same spirit. Both of these great men were 
mystics; both of them abstract thinkers, ideologists, metaphy- 
sicidns preoccupied exclusively with the essence of things, and 
careless of the outsides of things; visionaries both, looking inwards 
and disdaining to look outwards ; proud, impassible, absorbed. in 
the Idea to the extent of forgetting the Reality, almost to the ex- 
tent of denying the Reality; alike in their lives of solitary labour, 
uncomplainingly persevering, and answering the unjust criticism 
and the unjust neglect of their contemporaries by the production 
of monumental works that stand like pyramids, in their inimitable 
solitary grandeur, in the view of their posterity. 

The six years’ residence at Voorburg was, it may be hoped, a 
happy one; at all events, it was a tranquil one, and affords the 
biographer not an incident of any moment to relate. The 
“ Ethica” was slowly crystallizing in the quiet into its perfect 
geometric form ; the “ Tractatus Theologico-Politicus” was being 
thought over lovingly, and lovingly retouched; but, aftér the 
fiasco of the attempt to gain the public ‘mind by means of the 
. “ Principia,” Spinoza seems to have been quite undisturbed by any 
desire to publish it; a trait that is very characteristic of him. A 
large correspondence afforded him the means of instructing a 
coterie of earnest and eager disciples; sometimes, indeed, of 
instructing persons who were neither disciples nor earnest. Corre- 
spondents took up his time with the strangest questions. His 
friend Peter Balling had heard in the night certain groanings. 
Afterwards, his child fell ill, gave utterance to groanings which 
Balling recognized as identical with those he had before heard in 
the night, and died. Baling wrote to be instructed whether the 
groanings he had heard were “omens.” Spinoza replied at some 
length in a very curious letter. He considered that the groanings 
heard by Balling were “imaginations.” It had happened to him- 
self, he related, that, waking up one morning, the images of which 
his dreams had been composed remained obstinately before his 
eyes, as vivid as though they had been real things. Amongst 
these was the image of a “certain black and filthy Æthiopian ” 
-whom he had never before seen. This image in great part dis- 
appeared when he directed his eyes with intention to a book or 
other object; but returned with the same vividness as it at first 
possessed; ŝo soon as he allowed his eyes to fall anywhere carelessly ` 
(sine attentione). The image at length disappeared from the head 
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downwards. His description of the phenomenon may be interest- 
ing to students of the psychology of dreams. The most interesting 
part of the letter is the passage in which he admits the possibility of 
a certain species of “omens.” “The mind has a power of vague 
presentiment of future events, which it may sometimes exercise 
(mens aliquid, quod futurum est, confuse potest prasentire).” The 
‘dreadful correspondence with Blyenbergh took place in this period. 
Mijnheer Willem van Blyen Bergh was a well-to-do merchant of 
Dordrecht, who occupied his leisure hours with dilettante meta- 
physics. On the 12th December, 1664, he wrote to his “unknown 
friend ” Spinoza, to beg that he would explain certain doubts that 
had arisen in his mind on the perusal of the treatise of Descartes’ 
“Principia.” God is the creative cause of all actions, as well as 
of all substances. Therefore he created the act of will that caused 
Adam to eat tbat apple. Therefore, either the eating of that apple 
was not asin, or God isthe cause ofevil. A few days after receiving 
this letter, Spinoza answered it at great length, with that grand 
sweetness of his that we feel to be of so much higher worth than 
mere politeness. As regards that apple, he called Mijnheer van 
Blyen Bergh’s attention to the fact that he had not specified what 
he meant by “evil.” “As for me,” he added, italicizing the state- 
ment as we have italicized it, “lam unable to admit that sin and evil 
are anything of a positive nature at all.” No! in this world, which is 
the splendid phantasmagory reflected from the changing outside 
of the Infinite Substance of God, all is good; and allis perfect ; 
even the impious are units of the perfectness of the whole; they 
are the necessary shadows in the great scheme of chiaroscuro. The 
above italicized statement is not to be taken to be in any way an 
acceptance of the position that if sin be nothing positive, then the 
impious serve God equally well with the righteous. Once more, 
no! They are indeed, after their own fashion, expressions of the 
perfect will-of God; but they are not to be compared with the 
righteous. 


“For they who know not God are but as the tool in the workman’s 
hand, that serves unconsciously, and in its service is consumed; but the 
righteous serve God consciously, and through the service become ever 
more perfect (improbi, quia Deum non cognoscunt, non sunt nisi instru- 
mentum in manu artificis, quod inscium servit et serviendo consumitur ; 
probi contra conscii serviunt, et serviendo perfectiores evadunt).” 


More than one noble mind has found in this noble thought of 
‘Spinoza’s a refuge of inestimable value, and has felt for it a quite 
‘unbounded gratitude. Mijnheer van Blyen Bergh saw in it nothing 
‘but hard words, which he resented. He could not perceive 
what Spinoza “ meant by ‘rò perfectiores evadere, nor what may 
‘be the meaning of ‘rò continuo perfectiores evadere?” He returned 
‘to the charge with a very foolish letter of forty-two lengthy 
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paragraphs, full of “objections.” With similar heavy paper bullets 

of the brain he continued for the next three months to bombard — 
the philosopher. He even managed to personally penetrate into 

his retreat at Voorburg, and argue with him there. Of the conver- 

sation that took place on that occasion, no record has been pre- 

served. We learn from Blyen Bergh’s next letter, that notwith- 

standing the intense efforts that he made to commit the colloquy - 
to memory, he was unable to do so; and that when on the first 
opportunity he sat down to commit it to paper, he found that 
he could not remember one-fourth of the matter. He therefore 
begged that Spinoza would be kind enough to refresh his 
memory for him, and took the liberty of propounding five new 
questions. Concerning these, we shall probably have done our 
duty towards the curious reader, by relating that one of them is 
—“ whether, properly speaking, there be such a thing as error?” 
The persecution could be borne no longer, and, in his reply, 
Spinoza gently but firmly gave his questioner to understand that 
the demands on his time did not allow him to continue the 
correspondence. More agreeable was the renewal of the corre- 
spondence with Oldenburg, that had been allowed to lapse for 
nearly two years; and that now was carried gaily on with a new 
impetus through the greater part of the year 1665. Physical and 
metaphysical subjects were pleasantly discussed in these letters, 
and now and then some item of political gossip calls forth a tiny 
ripple on the surface of their philosophic calm. “I pass on to 
polities,” wrote Oldenburg on the 8th December, 1665, at the end 
of a letter in which he had discussed the mechanics of Descartes, 
and of Hugens, and the physiological observations that were being 
made by the Royal Society at Oxford :— \ 


“ In every mouth here there is a rumour of the return of the Jews into 
their fatherland, after their dispersion for more then two thousand years. 
Few here believe it, but many hope it. You will signify to your friend 
what you have heard of the thing, and what you think about it. I long 
to know what the Amsterdam Jews have heard of the matter, and in what 
way they are affected by such a piece of news, which, if it were true, 
would certainly seem to herald some catastrophe of the whole world.” 


Over his young friends of the philosophical club Spinoza con- 
tinned to keep a fatherly watch. To one of them, namely, to a 
certain Bresser, the same “J. B. Med. Dr.” to whom the forty- 
second letter of Bruder’s collection is addressed, Spinoza wrote 
the altogether charming pages published by Van Vloten at p. 303 
of his “ Supplementum.” He gently reproaches his young friend 
with his neglect, and urges him to write :— 


“ I earnestly ask’ of you, nay, by our friendship I beg and beseech you, 
that you now turn your attention to some serious study, and henceforth 
devote to the culture of your mind and soul the better part of your life; 
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now, I say, now, whilst it is yet time, and before you have cause to lament 
the downhill of your years. As to our correspondence, I have a word to 
say, in order that you may write to me with the greater freedom. Know 
then that I have long suspected, nay, been almost certain, that you are 
more diffident of your own powers than is desirable, and that you are 
fearful of asking or stating something that may fail to smack of learning 
(quod virum doctum non redoleat). I am not going to enter into praises 
of you, and narrate your gifts. But if you are fearful of my communi- 
cating your letters to others, so as to cause you to become a laughing- 
stock for them, I give you my word beforehand that I will keep them 
eee for myself, and not communicate them to any soul without your 
eave.” 


Spinoza, was in correspondence too with his friend Jarig Jellis, on 
philosophical matters, and on the attempts of one Helvetius to 
obtain gold by transmutation, a subject in which Spinoza seems 
to have been much interested. 

His friends seem to have been dissatisfied with the remoteness 
and out-of-the-way character of the little village in which the 
Master resided ; and finally, in 1670, he yielded to their entreaties, 
and settled at the Hague. He there lived at first “en pension” 
on the Veexkaay, in the house of a certain Widow Van Velden. 
Finding this mode of life to be too expensive, he hired a room in 

-the house of Henry Van der Spyck, an artist, on the Paviloen- 
gragt, “where he lived according to his fancy in a very retired 
manner, himself seeing to the providing of what food and drink 
was necessary for him.” 

This was an anxious year. In it, after some fourteen years of 
preparation, revision, and alternation of hope and despair, the 
“ Theologico-Political Treatise” at length saw the light. Of the 
anxiety that must have attended its production, some idea may be 
formed from the precautions with which its publication was 
attended. It first appeared anonymously, under the title “ Trac- 
tatus Theologico-Politicus, continens dissertationes aliquot, quibus 
ostenditur, libertatem philosophandi non tantum salva pietate et 
reiptiblice pace posse concedi, sed eandem nisi cum pace rei- 
publice ipsaque pietate tolli non posse. Hamburgi, apud Henri- 
cum Kuenrath, 1670.” Henry Kuenrath of Hamburg was a fiction, 
designed to lead the press-controlling authorities on to a false 
scent, the real publisher being Christopher Conrad of Amsterdam. 
The epitome of the contents of the book given in the declaration 
of the long title, that it showed “that freedom of philosophizing 
may not only exist without hurt to piety and the peace of the 
State, but that it cannot be withheld without hurt to the peace of 
the State and even to private piety,” reticent though it was, was 
imprudently honest. The book was officially proscribed, though 
not, indeed, immediately on its appearance; for in February, 
1671, we find Spinoza writing to Jarig Jellis to beg him to do his 
best to prevent a threatened translation of the book into Belgic; 
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“which to prevent,” he says, “is not only my desire but that of 
many friends and acquaintances, who would not willingly see the 
book proscribed, which it certainly would be if it appeared in the 
Belgic tongue.” The very year it appeared it was attacked by © 
Jacobus Thomasius in a tract, “ Adversus anonymum de Libertate 
Philosophandi;” by Fr. Rappoltus, in an “ Oratio contra Natural- 
istas;” in 1671 by an anonymous 8. M. V. D. M., in a certain 
“ Epistola” directed against it; whilst from 1671 to 1676, that is, 
during the remainder nearly of the author’s short life, it was 
copiously written against by authors whose names have now lost 
all interest. These attacks appear to have left Spinoza very 
much at his ease. Of the bulky quarto, “ Adversus anonymum 
Theologico-Politicum,” that the Professor at Utrecht, Regnerus 
a Mansvelt, had written against him, he writes to a friend, “I 
have seen exposed in the bookseller’s window a book that the 
Utrecht Professor. has written against me; and from what I was 
able to read of it, I judged it unworthy to be read, much more to 
be replied to. I shall therefore leave alone book and author.” 
Early in 1671 one Lambert van Velthuysen (or Velthusius), a 
writer on theology and philosophy, attacked it in a letter of 
thirty-five pages that he wrote to Isaak Orobius, who forwarded - 
it to Spinoza for refutation. In his letter to Orobius, Velthuysen 
accuses the author of the “ Tractatus” of “subverting all worship 
and all religion, of secretly introducing atheism, or making God 
such that no room is left for His divine government or providence, 
or distribution of rewards and penalties;” and thinks he is not far 
from the truth in judging the author “ tectis et fucatis argumentis 
merum atheismum docere.” _ The manuscript draft of Spinoza’s 
reply has been discovered, and is very interesting from the 
manner in which it shows us the philosopher writing at first under 
the sway of a flush of wrath, but cooling down, after reflection, 
into more perfect reasonableness. The first draft began thus: 
(the reply is addressed of course to Isaak Orobius): “You are 
doubtless astonished at my having made you wait so long for my 
answer; the fact is that I feel the greatest difficulty in bringing 
myself to reply to the ineptitudes (ineptias) of that man.” On 
second thoughts he ran his pen through the word “ ineptias,” and 
substituted that of “libellum,” feeling probably that to throw 
hard words at a theological adversary was mere waste of energy. 
A little further on in the draft we find a passage that attributed 
Velthuysen’s misrepresentation of the “Tractatus” to malice or 
ignorance, and his vituperations of the author to malevolence 
(malum animum) and hatred of truth. This passage also he after- 
wards erased, and substituted a simple “but to proceed (sed ad 
rem).” Again, after his explanation of his doctrine of the liberty 
of God, he at first wrote a contemptuous “which seems to 
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surpass this man’s understanding,’—and subsequently softened it 
down into the inoffensive “I really can see nothing in this that 
any one should fail to understand.” The dispute was conducted, 
on Spinoza’s side at all events, with great dignity. The “Jew” 
nourished so little rancour in his heart, that four or five years 
afterwards he proposed to Velthuysen that a second attack on the 
“ Tractatus” that the latter had written should be published 
between the same covers as the Notes to the “ Tractatus” that he 
was then thinking of bringing out. But no very great length of 
time can have elapsed before the “ Tractatus” was hunted down 
and suppressed by the authorities. Three years after its first 
appearance, it was brought into circulation again as “Danielis 
Heinsii operum historicorum collectio prima. Editio secunda 
priori editione multo emendatior et auctior. Accedunt quædam 
hactenus inedita. Lugduni Batav., apud Isaacum Herculis, 1673.” 
Tt circulated also at the same time under the titles of “ Francisci 
de la Boe Silvii totius medicinæ idea nova. Edit. ii. Amstelodami, 
1678 ;” and “ Francisci Henriquez de Villacorta, doctoris medici, a 
cubiculo regali Philippi IV. et Caroli II., archiatri, opera chirurgica 
omnia, sub auspiciis potentissimi Hispaniorum regis Caroli II. 
Amstelodami per Jacobum Pauli, 1673;” these two last ingenious 
titles having been imagined for the purpose of smuggling the 
book into Spain and Portugal. It appeared in England as the 
treatise of Daniel Heinsius. _ 

On the 5th November, 1671, the celebrated Leibnitz wrote our 
thinker a flattering letter, addressed to him with the odd super- 
scription, “A Monsieur Spinosa, médecin trés-célébre et philosophe 
trés-profond, à Amsterdam.” The matter of the letter is of little 
interest ; it accompanied a copy of an optical treatise of Leibnitz’, 
on which the latter asks Spinoza’s opinion, “having heard, 
amongst the other praises:that report has published concerning 
you, that you are remarkably skilled in optics.” Spinoza replied 
politely in the’ same strain, touching on no subjects other than 
optical, and accepted with thanks the offer made him by Leibnitz 
of a copy of his “ Physical Hypothesis ;” offering in return to send 
a copy of the “ Tractatus Theologico-Politicus.”. Shortly after- 
wards, namely, in the very next month of January, Leibnitz wrote 
to his old master, Thomasius, concerning ‘Spinoza in terms that 
implied that the latter was totally unknown to him, speaking of 
him as “a certain Jew, excommunicated on account of his 
monstrous opinions—as they write to me from Holland” (!). Other 
letters, now no longer extant, passe -veen the philosophers. 
From those of Leibnitz, Spinoza lę had to do with a 
man of most eminent talents; but ire him with 
confidence in his character. To { 
through Tschirnhaus, a sight of tì osed a 
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quiet but firm “I do not think it desirable that my writings should 
be communicated to him so soon.” On his return from Paris 
through Holland, he visited Spinoza at the Hague. “I saw him 
when I passed through Holland,” he wrote to the Abbé Galloys, 
“and had speech with him many times and at great length. He 
has a strange system of metaphysics, full of paradoxes.” A system, 
we may remark en passant, that was not so “strange” as to prevent 
him from plagiarizing from it his doctrine of the “pre-established 
harmony,” one of the most celebrated of the theories of the rela- 
tion between “body” and “soul” that have been developed out 
of the position in which the problem was left by Descartes. 
Having to touch upon this visit in his “ Théodicde,” he passes over _ 
it as dry-footed: as possible. “I saw M. de la Court, as well as 
Spinoza, on my return from France, and heard from them some 
good anecdotes touching the affairs of the times.” 

M. de la Court was a writer on politics, and the introduction of 
his name in this connection was nothing more or less than an 
ingeniously Jesuitical device for insinuating that for Leibnitz, the 
great Christian philosopher, the excommunicate Jew Spinoza, 
was only an object of the most disinterested curiosity. His asser- 
tion that Spinoza “burnt his imperfect writings lest, being found 
after his death, they should diminish the glory which he sought 
to acquire by his writings (ne gloriam, quam scribendo queerebat, 
imminuerent),” is an instructive instance of the manner in which a 
splendid intellect may be dragged into error by a meanness of the 
soul. Spinoza did not burn his “imperfect writings,” for all of 
them, except the “Apologia,” are extant; of the two that were 
published in his lifetime, only one, the “Principia,” was signed; 
and for what reason it was signed the reader knows; for the rest 
we have the testimony of the editors of the “Opera Posthuma” 
that shortly before his death he gave express directions that his 
name should not be prefixed to the “ Ethica,” the darling work of 
his life. Gifted with as fine a brain as ever beat, Leibnitz carved 
out for himself a splendid career that may still dazzle us, but 
leaves our hearts unwarmed, As for the “ excommunicate Jew” 
that he pretended to despise, we have come to love him and to 
honour him; we have made him our Master, and have 


“ Learned his groat language, caught his clear accents, 
Made him our pattern to live and to die.” 

Notwithstanding that the “Theologico-Political Treatise” had 
been published anonymously, and that the only other work 
published by Spi ‘incipia,” was a mere trifle, his fame 
' had by this ti ar and wide. : In February, 1673, 
Fabritius, tJ sophy at Heidelberg, wrote to him 
in the alatine (Karl Ludwig, the son of 
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Frederic V.) offering him, in most eulogistic terms, the post of 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Heidelberg. 


“ You would enjoy,” wrote Fabritius, “the fullest liberty of teaching, 
which his Serene Highness believes you would not misuse to the distur- 
bance of the established religion. . . . I, for my part, add that if you 
come hither you will be able to lead in peace a life worthy of a 
philosopher.” . 


The offer must have been a tempting one to any lover of learn- 
ing, most especially to one so poor as to be obliged to grind a 
living out of lenses. Spinoza probably took very anxious counsel 
with himself before writing the refusal that he shortly sent :— 


“ Tf ever,” he.replied to Fabritius, “ I could have wished for a professor- 
ship, it could only have been this one that his Serene Highness the Elector 
Palatine offers me; and that especially on account of the liberty of teach- 
ing that the most gracious prince deigns to offer me; not to mention 
that I have long desired to live under the rule of a prince whose wisdom 
is the admiration of all. But as indeed I have never had any desire to 
teach in public, so now I am unable to bring myself to embrace this 
brilliant opportunity, though I have long turned the matter over in my 
mind. For I reflect, firstly, that I should be hindered in the pursuit of 
philosophy if I wére. to give up my time to the teaching of youth; and 
secondly, I reflect that I do not know within what limits that liberty of 
teaching would have to be confined, so that I might not seem to be dis- 
turbing the established religion ; since schisms arise not so much from an 
ardent zeal for religion as from the different passions of men, or from the 
desire of contradicting, which leads them to misrepresent and to condemn 
even doctrines that are rightly taught. It is not from any hope of higher 
fortune, but out of love of tranquillity, which I believe myself to bein 
some measure able to obtain, that I abstain from public teaching.” 


The following years, too, were not quite bare of emotional 
excitement. In 1672 the French invaded Holland, under the 
conduct of Turenne and the Prince of Condé. In 1673 there 
commanded in Utrecht one Stoupe, the lieutenant-colonel of one 
of the Swiss regiments of the King of France. Stoupe had been 
at one time the Savoy minister in London, in the time of Cromwell; , 
and to these political and military activities he added the exercise 
of theological polemics. Whilst he was at Utrecht he published 
a book on “The Religion of the Dutch,” in which he took to task 
the Reformed theologians of Holland for having suffered such a 
book asthe “Theologico-Political Treatise” to be printed in their 
country. By the order of Condé, Stoupe invited Spinoza to 
Utrecht, of which place Condé was taking -over the government, 
and being greatly desirous to converse with Spinoza judged the 
opportunity a favourable one for so doing. A passport was 
forwarded to the philosopher, who in the month of July started 
for Utrecht; moved by what reasons we are unable to conjecture. 
Condé had left before he arrived, and he was received by Stoupe, 
who assured him that his Highness would be delighted to use his 
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interest for him, and had no doubt that he could obtain for him a 
pension from the King, if he would but dedicate some one of his 
writings to his Majesty. Spinoza, “having no intention of 
dedicating anything to the King of France, refused the offer with 
all the civility of which he was capable.” The philosopher was 
known to have been on terms of personal intimacy with the 
celebrated Jan de Witt, one of the leaders of the advanced repub- 
lican party in Holland, who, with his brother, had been massacred 
by the mob on the occasion of an uprising of the Orange party.” 
Jan de Witt used to attach great importance to the philosopher's 
friendship, consulting him frequently on important matters. At 
one time he desired to learn mathematics of him. During his life 
he had settled on him a pension of 300 florins; on, his ‘death, his 
heirs having “raised difficulties” about the further payment of it, 
Spinoza quietly returned them the document by which it was 
assured; a step which caused them to reconsider their conduct, 
and finally to continue to pay him the pension without any 
further difficulty. The knowledge of this intimacy gave rise to a 
popular suspicion that Spinoza’s visit to the French authorities 
had been undertaken in the interests of a political intrigue. The 
mob regarded him as a spy, and on his return were whispering 
that it would be well to get rid of (“se défaire de”) so dangerous 
aman. Van der Spyck was alarmed, apparently not without 
reason, fearing that the mob would force the house and lay violent 
hands on the philosopher. Spinoza reassured him. ; 


“ Fear nothing,” he said, “I can easily justify myself; the objects of 
my journey are known to many persons, and amongst them to some of the 
chief persons of the country. If the mob make the least noise at your 
door, I will go out to them, even though they should treat me as they did 
the poor De Witt.” 


Happily the crowd was by some means or other quieted, and 
Van der Spyck’s household left in peace. 

The “Ethica” had long been finished; and the last few years 
of Spinoza’s life were occupied with the composition of his un- 
finished works, and with a very large correspondence. The 
“Political Treatise” was occupying his attention; part of it had 
been communicated to at least one friend by the year 1674, as we 
learn from the fiftieth letter of Bruder’s collection. Lighter occu- 
pation was afforded him by a correspondent who teased him 
greatly with questions concerning “spectres and lemurs.” He 
had to reply gravely and politely to such questions as “whether 
there be such things as spectres and lemurs; and if so, how long 


* On which occasion Spinoza is said to have shed tears. He himself related that he 
was on the point of sallying out to affix in the streets at tho spot of the massacres a 
placard with the words, “ Ultimi barbarorum.” His host was obliged to employ force in 
order to keep him within doors, 
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do they live?” Before formally deciding this point, he requested 
the writer to explain what he meant by these “spectres or spirits.” 
“Are they mad?” he asked, “or foolish? or childish? for the things 
I have heard concerning them are like nothing so much as the 
imbecilities of children or of idiots.” (It is sad to think that two 
centuries of evolution should have left the spirits unimproved in this 
respect.) Nothing daunted, the inquirer furnished a statement of 
the reasons for his belief. He thought that they exist, for the 
following reasons :—* Firstly, because it belongs to the fairness 
and perfection of this universe that such should exist.” Let us 
pass over the three remaining reasons, and proceed to record the 
writers opinion, “that there be spirits of all species, yet none of 
the female sex”—an opinion which certainly procured Spinoza a 
hearty laugh, as the curious reader may assure himself from his 
answer (Ep. 58 of Bruder), in which he takes the trouble to 
examine his questioner’s “reasons” one by one, at great length. 
Van Vloten has shown, in his interesting “Collectanea ad vitam 
Spinoza,” that the anonymous correspondent to whom the group 
of letters comprising Nos. 61 to 72 of Bruder are directly or 
indirectly addressed was no other than Walther von Tschirnhaus, ` 
the author of the celebrated work, “De Medicina Mentis.” He has 

also shown, in the most exhaustive manner, that that composition 

is nothing more than a plagiarism, of the most dishonest descrip- 

tion, from the works of Tschirnhaus’s great master. Its principles 

are taken from Spinoza’s “De Emendatione Intellectus,” and are 

frequently set forth in Spinozas own words., Of his debt to bis- 
master, Tschirnhaus makes not a syllable of mention, only referring 

to him once, anonymously, as a “quidam” who had “reduced the 

‘Principia’ of Descartes to a mathematical form.” “ And writers 

have endeavoured,” he adds, “to cast their reflections on ethics (sua 

cogitata Ethica) into such a form.” Once more, the sad spectacle 

of great meanness allied to great talents ! 

We have nearly exhausted the history of Spinoza’s outward 
life. One or two events, for which the dates are wanting, alone 
remain to be related. The philosophers father died, leaving a 
scanty succession to be divided between him and his two sisters. 
The latter endeavoured to exclude him from his share, pretexting 
the fact of his excommunication as a legal bar. He resisted this 
act of fanaticism and injustice, feeling certainly that he was by 
so doing combating a tyrannous principle of thought, rather than 
resisting an attempt at petty extortion. One would like to think 
that the sisters were prompted to this unsisterly act rather by the 
bitterness of fanaticism than by their greed of old furniture; but 
it appears more likely that they were moved by both these forces. 
They were legally condemned to carry out the division ,of the 

_ succession; but Spinoza, having successfully asserted his principle 
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that thought should not be persecuted, abandoned his share to 
them, “only keeping out of it for his own use a bed”—the rest the 
sisters seem to have accepted. Verily, whom the gods love, they 
chasten. Small as was Spinoza’s stock of worldly goods, it 
numbered such articles of curiosity as a justaucorps pierced by 
a dagger-thrust, a parchment that solemnly cursed him and cast 
him out of the fellowship of man and God, and a bed that re- 
minded him that his sisters would fain have left him without a bed 
to sleep on: all this because he had dared to say that the letter of the 
Law was dead and insignificant, and that piety is enough, and that 
the Pentateuch was not written by Moses. We turn with pleasure 
to the other undated facts. Spinoza’s good friend Simon de 
Vries brought him one day a present of 2,000 florins. The phi- 
losopher, “in the presence of his host, civilly exeused himself from 
accepting the money, saying that he was in need-of nothing, and 
that the possession of so much money would only serve to distract 
him from his studies and occupations.” But Simon de Vries did 
not abandon his project of providing for the sage’s welfare. He 
- made his will in his favour, constituting him heir to the whole 
of his property, an arrangement which he was able to make 
without injury to more pressing claims, as he was without wife 
or child. But Spinoza gave him to understand that he would 
never accept the legacy, which he considered to be unjust on ac- 
count of its defeating the natural expectations of a brother whom 
De Vries had living. De Vries yielded, and made his brother his . 
heir, charging the legacy, however, “ with an annuity for Spinoza 
for his life, sufficient for his subsistence.” On his death, the 
brother offered Spinoza an annuity of 500 florins, which he re- 
fused, “esteeming it to be too considerable,” and caused it to be 
reduced to the sum of 300 florins; which was paid him regularly 
until his death. i l 

The last few years of his short life must have been passed peace-. 
fully and cheerfully. Peace of mind he had, at all events, for the 
work of his life was done—perfectly done. The “Theologico- 
Political Treatise,” the work of most immediate practical import- 
ance to mankind, was not only written but published. The 
“ Ethica,” that great pyramid of lofty thoughts built upon 
geometric lines, and fitted together with such minute and careful 
workmanship—tower of refuge, temple reared to the glory of the 
One Infinite Substance—was finished. The worker, we think, 
lingered lovingly over the last finishing touches, loath for very love 
to quit the work; perhaps, too, a little anxious lest some slight 
oversight should have been committed that would mar its fairness, 
and that might still be mended. The picture that history has 
handed down to us of Spinoza in these latter years.is more than 
romantic in its sweetness and peacefulness. Coler’s account of 
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the manner in which he passed his time has already been given. 
Colerus tells us besides that his manners were sweet and peaceful. 
He was to an admirable degree the master of his passions. No 
one ever saw him either very sad or very gay. In anger, he 
retained his self-possession ; and of the vexations that befell him 
not a trace was visible in his exterior; or if there escaped him 
some word or gesture that testified to his chagrin, he would retire 
at once, in order not to offend against good manners. He was 
affable and easy in' the commerce of life, conversing frequently 
with his hostess and the people of the house. He exhorted the 
children to attend frequently at church, and to be obedient and 
submissive to their parents. When the people of the house re- 
turned from church he often inquired of them what profit they had 
derived from the sermon, and in what respects they were edified 
by it. He had a great esteem for Dr. Cordés (Coler’s prede- 
cessor in the ministry), “a learned man, of a pious nature and 
exemplary life, for the which Spinoza often praised him. Some- 
times he even went to hear him preach, and attached great value 
to the learned manner in which he explained the Scriptures, and 
his solid applications of their doctrine. He used to exhort his 
hostess and the people of the house never to miss any of the 
sermons of so gifted a man.” 
Once more he suffered a hard rub from contact with the world. 
Correspondence with Oldenburg had been intertupted for nearly 
. ten years, when, in the early months of 1675, Spinoza sent his old 
friend a letter and a copy of the “Tractatus Theologico-Politicus.” 
On the 5th July, 1675, he wrote to Oldenburg that he was about 
to publish the “ Ethica,” and at the end of the month he set out 
for Amsterdam to arrange for the publication of the book. 


‘Whilst I was so engaged,” he writes, “a rumour was being spread every- 
where that there was a certain book of mine under the press, and that I 
endeavoured to show in it that there is no God, which rumour was believed by 
many. Whence certain theologians (very likely themselves the authors of 
the rumour) took occasion to denounceme before the magistracy; and certain 
stolid Cartesians, who are believed to hold my views, began to go about, and 
are still going about, uttering abuse of my writings and opinions, in order to: 
clear themselves of that suspicion.” 


This state of things became day by day worse, and the publica- 
tion of the book was suspended. It is probable that on reflection 
he decided that the book should be withheld until after his death, 
promising himself that he would devote the remaining years of 
his life to the elaboration of the subordinate members of his system 
of thought. Such works were begun by him, and their remains 
make us regret that their author did not live to complete them. 
One of them, the “ De Intellectus Emendatione,” probably one of 
his earliest works, is a noble fragment, every way worthy to stand 
VOL. XXIX, 258 
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beside the “Ethica.” It appears to have been at this time that he 
made those excursions into the domain of natural history of which 
Colerus makes mention. “He used to observe with the microscope 
the parts of the smallest insects, whence he used afterwards to` 
draw the inferences that seemed best to accord with his dis- 
coveries.” This may point to biological studies undertaken in 
the interest of an unwritten book, in which the laws of life were 
to be exposed. We are unfortunately unable to say whether 
he was stimulated to these researches by a knowledge of the 
splendidly persevering and acute observation of his contemporary 
and countryman Leeuwenhoek, the father of modem microscopic 
anatomy. 
_ We can well believe that R health was never robust— ` 
that he was delicate, unhealthy, emaciated. Colerus adds that he 
‘had suffered from phthisis for more than twenty years before his 
death, and other authors have repeated his statement. It is, how- 
ever; difficult to believe that such arduous work as that accom- 
plished by Spinoza was, performed in the teeth of such an 
enervating disease as pulmonary consumption. The last twenty 
years of his life, it should be remembered, cover just the latter 
half of it: from his excommunication, namely, in 1656, to his 
death early in 1677; that is to say, they include the whole 
period of his labours as an author. To the labour, assuredly im- 
mense, of the composition of such works as the “ Ethica,” we have 
to add that of the trade by which he gained his daily bread. 
Phthisis is a disease of a peculiarly enervating nature, peculiarly 
destructive of the courage necessary to support. such long and 
arduous work. Is it not more reasonable to suppose that, always 
of a phthisical diathesis, Spinoza brought on an attack of consump- 
tion by undue abandonment to his sedentary mode of life? “He 
would sometimes pass three months without leaving the house.” 
By such a mode of life disease must have been brought on. 
Spinoza escaped a lingering illness, and on the-afternoon of the 
21st of February, 1677, placidly breathed his last. The tongue 
of slander was not silenced by the presence of death. The 
imaginations of the seventeenth century could not help dressing 
out the “ deathbeds of infidels” with the blackest colours and 
the most horribly fantastic incidents. We do not know whether 
the profession of Pantheism in particular was supposed to be 
visited with “horrible deaths brought on. by special diseases ;” 
but our great writer’s epigram loses all appearance of caricature 
when we compare it with the rumours that were current on the 
‘occasion of Spinoza’s death. The author of “Menagiana,” a book 
published in Amsterdam in 1695, asserts that he died in France, 
from fear of being put into the Bastille. Other stories relate the 
_ precautions taken by him during bis illness, in order to avoid 
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THE ‘SOCIAL METHODS OF ROMAN 
CATHOLICISM IN ENGLAND. 


NN] UMERICALLY the Roman Catholics of England and Wales 
h are a feeble folk, and so incoherent by race and circumstance 
that their union in faith is a continual marvel. Sanguine indivi- 
duals of their communion estimate them at perhaps a million and a 
half, but it seems that a calculation commonly received by Catholics 
is more correct which counts them as probably one twentieth of 
the population. Of these about six-sevenths are Irish, so that not 
more than one per cent. of the English, at the most, owe spiritual 


allegiance to the Pope. 


Catholics, therefore, have full opportunity to practise the austere 
virtues ascribed to minorities, and three hundred years’ exile from 
the national life has given them at once a peculiar strength and a 
peculiar weakness that the bulk of the nation does not possess. 
English Catholics are more English than their countrymen in 
many national qualities, and they have joined less in the changes, 
political and social, of the modern world. Long training has 
strengthened in them a pride and reticence which shrinks from 
alliance, whether with converts of their own race or with the Irish 
who compose the numerical strength of their Church in England. 
It would be difficult to imagine a less aggressive people than are 
English Catholics, or any less eager to embark in controversy 
with their neighbours. Nor are the Irish, such as they become in 
eur great cities, likely to prove, except by very special miracle, 
effective champions of their faith. Notable instances occur in 
which Irish piety influences persons who are equally suffering and 
wretched, but by their peculiar virtues the Irish are apt to offend 
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not less than by their foibles; and Faith, Hope, and Charity 
incarnate, if arrayed in rags and issuing from the dens of Mary- 
lebone or St. Giles’, would hardly commend themselves to pros- . 
perous Englishmen-of the middle class. 

As a missionary force then, protesting England would seem to 
have little to dread from that twentieth part of her population, of 
which again six-sevenths are those by their race the pariahs of her 
poorest parishes. 

It is true that at the opposite extreme of the social scale 
Catholicism has abundant representatives in men of high rank and 
high culture, of the oldest historical blood and the newest nine- 
teenth-century learning. In literature, art, and science, and in the 
various qualities which make a true aristocracy, the Catholic 
minority is so rich that it conquers and holds a position in the 
world’s sight disproportionate to its wealth and numbers. Vague 
alarm is felt by those whose “invincible ignorance” prevents 
their understanding why this handful of heterogeneous people 
hold together, yfor what political objects such social combinations 
are endured, and what delusion can bind in one superstition a 
Newman and a Whitechapel “coster.” The facts of -Catholic 
coherence are certainly strange and grow stranger as they are 
studied. It is not wonderful that old-fashioned believers in 
“ Protestantism” should associate Satan and the scarlet lady 
with the forces of Catholicism ; that newer thought should shunt 
the subject of Papal Christianity into the limbo of “ unknow- 
able” things, and treat its renascent vitality as a fact of 
curious historical reversion, to be temporarily forgiven as perhaps 
useful in the education and direction of the emotions. But still 
the fact is a considerable fact, and may well interest those 
who are not sufficiently sure of the necessary evolution and 
progress of humanity to neglect the actual tendencies of social 
forces. 

It is well-nigh miraculous that there should be any Catholics in 
England» In Ireland, the “melancholy ocean,” the bogs, and the 
supposed general “ wrong-headedness” of the people combine to 
lessen English surprise at the tenacity with which the Irish have 
clung to their faith, but in England it is strange that they should 
not have lost it yet more than they have, in the crowded centres 
of our industry. 

Without touching on the difficulties of the past for Catholics, a 
fair conception can hardly be obtained of their present weakness, 
political and social; but well-informed persons are probably 
sufficiently acquainted with the temporal disabilities of the Papist 
million and a quarter who by the waters of Babylon sing the songs 
of Zion, to appreciate the remarkable vitality of Catholicism. In 
spite of all national disparagement and dislike it works on, where 
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socially needed, in increasing power. As leaven leavens dough, 
it converts by silent and secret law, of which men are but obedient 
servants, the undigested and even dangerous materials of society, 
into strength-giving and precious force. 

By aslight attempt to sketch some facts which indicate the 
working of Catholic charity in England, and particularly in London, 
the writer of this article would, however feebly, indicate at once 
the need and the active usefulness in our modern England 
of Christianity such as it has been preserved in Roman tradition, 
from times when the dangers and evils of a gorgeous civiliza- 
tion were even greater than they now are. 

Now, as then, there is that antagonism of nationalism and 
naturalism, of paganism and pantheism, in which the excellence of 
Christian methods of life and thought seems to be proved as it is 
not proved in times of faith and obedience. Those methods which 
have been preserved through all social transitions by the Catholic 
Church are more and more followed by her as social difficulties 
multiply. Cassandra warns us of rocks ahead and propounds the 
enigmas of modern life. Catholicism sets in our sight an ark, and 
to all who lend their ears offers reasonable solution of social 
problems. As we fare onward, amid gathering storms and by 
unknown paths, it is not strange, except to men blinded by 
prejudice, that Catholicism should gain in the estimation of per- 
plexed and suffering persons, and that as perplexed and suffering 
persons multiply the force of this the only logical Christianity 
should increase. Were there but one church, and that in Wapping; 
were there but one priest, and he an alien, guilty of brogue 
even in the Latin of the Mass; Catholicism must assert itself 
in a society such as ours, to which its dogmas and its methods 
of life have become useful for progress if not for mere pre- 
servation. 

In America it would appear that this force of Catholicism is not 
only comparatively latent as here, but apparent in a rapid increase 
of wealth and numbers carrying with them social power. In 
England there is little development as yet of distinctive Romanism, 
though by many unacknowledged channels streamlets of Catho- 
licism are fertilizing the English soil. The actual increase of profess- 
ing Roman Catholics has been checked, so that there is probably 
little if any addition made to their numbers by conversion 
equivalent to the defections caused by Poor-law regulations; by 
national prejudice, and by the poverty of the community. 

The few trustworthy statistics that exist of Roman Catholic 
subscriptions for charitable purposes, would appear to prove either 
singular poverty or singular inertness in the community, if its 
extraordinary circumstances were not fully acknowledged. In 
Fry’s List of London Charities, the return of moneys contributed 
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by Catholics to their various associations gives but £48,407 as 
the income of twenty-four charities, there being no return for 
twelve. Catholicism must do its work without the millions that 
are yearly placed to the credit of Anglican and Dissenting 
charity. A few hundred persons of liberal income are heavily 
weighed by Trish needs; for, though Irishmen contribute pence 
and shillings for the support of their Church as do no other Non- 
conformist working men, yet they find bare existence on earth too 
difficult a problem for the most part to have much margin for 
spiritual expenses. 

It is a hard saying in our well-to-do world, but there are 
symptoms of a change from the Social condition in which money 
was of all powers the most powerful. Capital has had some 
shrewd blows dealt to it, and the labour of the poor is felt to 
be more important than the money-bags of the middle classes, 
Now Catholicism has little hold on the wealthy middle class. 
That mass of dough is not yet fit for leavening if it ever will be, 
but in proportion as labour regains its due position, labour of mind 
and intellect, or labour of hand and trained muscle, wealth will 
cease to hold the keys of English creeds as it has done for so long, 
and the poverty of Catholics may be less disadvantageous to 
the growth of Catholicism. Still the poverty of Catholics might 
meantime allay the fears of that comfortable class who only 
believe in religion when it wears broadcloth on Sundays. Roman- 
ism wears in London the livery of its founder, however much 
state patronage may have endowed it elsewhere with the disabili- 
ties of wealth, and it owes little, if any, of its increasing influence 
to the landed property of its few social grandees. 

Roman Catholicism in England lives from. year to year as its 
“little sisters of the poor” do from day to day, with but scanty 
means, yet with more good work to show, in proportion, than 
could easily be believed by those who know its material resources: 
but who have not yet let themselyes be convinced of the demand 
for it in the actual circumstances of England, whether for social 
reform. or for social preservation, in culture of the higher emotions 
or in restraint of some encroaching vices. 

To write of the work done by Catholic charity in London, is 
no doubt to invite comparisons where Protestantism is specially 
strong, and when by lack of coherence, by hereditary disorgan- 
ization, and reticence, Catholics are at a disadvantage. While 
fully admitting that gallant work has been done, notably by 
Anglicans, and with growing zeal, in our centres of barbarism, itis 
the object of this paper to point out that difficulties too often unsuc- 
cessfully dealt with are met by Catholic methods; that, notwith- 
standing the dead weight of legislation and prejudice which has 
accumulated during three centuries in a nation which pre-eminently 
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dislikes that of which it is ignorant, Catholicism, working by means 
. apparently so irreconcilable as to be worse than ineffective, has 
already done the work of a true. religion in places and among 
persons that have been dangerously neglected. 

Since its emancipation the development of Catholic charity among 
the wastrels of the State goes far to vindicate the claim of the 
Church to be a faithful guardian of man’s rights, to regulate with 
best wisdom the methods of true progress, and to hold for the 
benefit of all the secrets of our being, in the knowledge of which 

- happiness is secured to every man, whatever his place in society. 

Trish discontent, transplanted to our great centres of labour, 
would have been ere now a serious danger but for the fortu- 
nate amenableness to Catholic law. of the despairing victims 
of English misrule in Ireland. The starving population trans- 
planted from agricultural to city life bore the transition badly. It 
was too sudden for their balance. Their natural gifts’ of imagi- 
nation and faith, their best qualities, exposed them to every 
degradation. Circumstances and associations which had kept 
them long free from some glaring vices of our modern world, fail 
the Irishman in an English “rookery.” He does not understand 
the neigh of the Hounynhms. He cannot eat out of their mangers, 
he has no sympathy with their aims, he undervalues the comforts 
of their clean straw and excellent oats, and too generally he 
becomes a yahoo. 

By every political and social law, the million of Irish settled 
wherever the roughest and worst paid labour has to be done, 
ought to be the least manageable and the most explosive of the 
dangerous classes. Imbued with the principles of a more primi- 
tive and patriarchal. existence, no people are more faithful to the 
duties and more graced by the rewards of family life than the 
Irish at home. In England this is shattered for them, with 
accompanying shipwreck of that respect for authority and for 
woman which is the groundwork of their “home” virtues. To 
live at all, the wives and daughters of Irish miners, bricklayers, 
dock labourers, and the like must also work with all the sad, set 
rage of Hood's sempstress. The Irish do not appreciate even 
when they can earn'the substantial cakes and ale that are the 
reward of the more solid British workman. Relaxation from toil 
means to them reckless waste, just as the recoil of a sapling is more 
vehement after tension than that of an iron rod. That the Irish 
do not figure yet more largely than they do in the criminal statistics 
of our great cities, that this alien million is not an advanced 
cancer in the English body politic, is due not to policemen, but 
to priests; not to “necessary progress,” but to the agents of 
Catholic charity. It is known to a few how on more than one 
occasion every nerve of those who had influence has been strained 
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to prevent mischief when the Irish million have been stirred by 
some offence or by some demagogue. 

There is surely a notable social and political force in the T 
which have restrained this unruly element in English life, which 
binds together with these poor Irish in confessed brotherhood 
men of the highest culture and faculties, which gives patience to ' 
the somewhat too “English” remnant of a medieval Church, so 
that it can bear, and even court companionship with the certainly 
too “ Irish” immigrants. 

Nor can the most ingenious critic attribute the advance of 
Catholic principles to the special acuteness of any particular 
intriguer. It has been, perhaps, marked rather by personal 
blunders than by triumphs. The leaven works in spite of some 
Parliamentary defenders of the faith, in spite of platform exhibi- 
tions of weakness, and foolish partisanship with this or that errant 
Bourbon. And it works chiefly in places that are little likely to 
excite the ambitions of men, but where exist disgraceful misery and 
a squalor, extreme as is the extreme of luxury in West London. 

Some notion of how Catholicism is earning that respect from 
men which, as social pressure proves the value of its social 
methods, must be conceded to it even by those who do not accept 
Catholic dogmas, may be got by a visit to any of the Hast London 
Missions. Man’s life is simplified there, and the true conditions of 
it can be better studied than in the confusions of leisurely wealth 
at the other side of the great city. 

Do many of the readers of this paper know Stratford—Chaucer’s 
Stratford-atte-Bow? In itis an average specimen of the Catholic 
Missions which are multiplying in the poorer parts of England, 
but it is favoured by the settlement there of seven brown-habited 
Franciscans, who have established schools and services which the 
one priest- formerly in charge could not attempt. The district 
under their care is large in extent, and the population is neces- 
sarily somewhat scattered, to the injury of its schools, for infants 
cannot walk miles and cross a network of tramways to and from 
their school, and even older children are more or less absorbed by 
Board Schools and others near at hand. The Roman Catholic 
population is about fifteen hundred, who are, with hardly an 
exception, workers of the rougher sort. A draper, in a small way, 
is the richest and most important member of the congregation. 
There are not any sensational horrors at Stratford of outlawed 
“courts” and close-packed human dens, nor does West End 
charity materially help the community. Stillthe railway labourers 
and roughs must have their, church, and even mortgage their 
weekly pay to the extent of a shilling a week or more to discharge 
the debt they incurred in its erection. They take strong personal 
interest in every detail of the mission expenses, and, hand in hand 
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with the Franciscans, support three schools, and propose to build 
a fourth for infants, and maintain in decent splendour the worship 
of their God. They are even offended if not consulted, and give 
to the spiritual concerns of their community a common interest 
that other workmen would spend on clubs certainly less useful in 
right culture of the emotions. 

The men and women who have thus founded and maintained 
their church, and who have elected to follow the “ ancient ways,” 
live in streets, of which there are miles in East London. Each 
house in them has three rooms—each room holds a family, and if 
a stray lodger can be found to help to pay the average rent of 
four shillings a week, a screen of rags is set up, and he or she is 
taken in, with very careful observance of that decency which is 
dear to the poorest Irish. 

Such poverty means dirt and rags, enforced abstinence in food, 
too often relieved by beer. Can an Englishman believe that Church 
law is kept even in Friday-fasting, when spring oniong and tea 
without milk make up the meal, perhaps so preparing usefully the 
law-keepers for a time of beef and mutton famine? 

Fortunately at Stratford home ties are not shattered as in other 
places by the necessities of labour, and home affections and duties 
are at once the best foundations and the best results of social order 
and religious life. Sack-making is the principal employment for 
women, and a woman will toil with stiff, bruised fingers, and sew 
up her fifty sacks a day almost cheerfully if she can keep at home. 
The tenpence or shilling, her utmost gain, goes farther if the 
mother of the house need not travel abroad for it, and the general 
quality of Trish life at Stratford proves the importance of the fire- 
side to that still semi-patriarchal people. The chief employment 
in the district is supplied by a jute factory, whence comes the 
incessant stream of sacking, needing the incessant stitching of 
the neighbouring women. Some hundred Catholic girls work in 
the factory, and to the writer of these pages, when passing through 
its long lanes of reels and looms, these girls were easily recog- 
nizable by their decent faces and their good manner when 
addressed. The high pressure of the place had not spoiled some 
indescribable grace of home and spiritual consciousness in them. 
Time was avidly used, as it must be in our competing industry; 

. but there was a hint of eternity in some of the dusty and hot 
faces. The last farthing was got out of the knotted veins and. 
nimble fingers, but there was in their recognition of him by the 
girls a gleam of hope in other wealth as one of the Franciscan 
priests passed by. Meantime the Catholic “ hands” had by good 
conduct secured a preference from the manager. It is for their 
worldly advantage that many of them visit their church daily 
instead of the penny gaff or the “ public.” 
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In the most wretched Catholic home where faith is retained, 
there is also culture. Nota room at Stratford but has its walls 
hung with more or less rude pictures of Divine meaning. The 
family of Nazareth, the Crucifixion, and like images, seem to 
throw light on the suffering and poverty of the inmates. In one 
, home visited by the writer, a fair engraving of Leonardo da Vinci's 
“Last Supper” hung opposite a girl dying of decline. Her sister, a 
comely factory “hand,” home for her dinner of bread and tea, 
arranged the bundle of rags against which the sick girl’s head 
was propped. “Do you ever get a holiday in the forest?” the 
writer asked. “How should I, when I haven’t a change.of clothes 


"er any spare money? ” she said very quietly. The holy days and 


services of her Church made the year bearable to her monotonous 
labour. The factory girl, as she stood calm, contented, and 
strong, showed higher culture than many an erudite professor of 
women’s rights crammed with all possible ologies. The methods 
and aims of Catholic charity, not less than its success, can 
best be studied in such ‘places and-such a population. The - 
“wilderness” has at Stratford begun to- “blossom,” and there 
are signs of fruitage. The Stratford schools show for boys 
a higher percentage than the average in passes and in attend- 
ance; while in the girls’ school, where are ninety-six in average 
attendance, there were but three partial failures at the inspec- 
tion. Found in greatest activity in every centre where work 
is hardest, it would appear that Catholicism is proving itself the 
people’s friend, and gradually the people will recognize its uses. 
The recognition may be deferred by national prosperity; the 
wealthy middle classes object to unendowed shepherds lately 
come from outlawry and the wilderness, much as the Hebrew 
army objected to David. But there are crises in national life 
when Goliaths appear, not to be slain by any man but David. 
Indeed, when society simplifies itself, as in East London, to certain 
primeval facts of life, toil, and death, the time is near when primeval 
revelations of a Divine justice and promises of Divine mercy must 
be rightly valued. 

Without the authoritative teaching of such good news, the facts 
of life in Whitechapel and Wapping excuse the revolt of conscience 
against circumstance and a deep-seated scepticism of the benefits 
of Bible lore. The wildest dreams of social evolution are courted . 
as a relief, and pathetic efforts towards charitable neighboutli- 
ness are made by men who very reasonably reject the spurious 
Christianity, of which there is a great deal in England, but who 
all the more keenly feel the need of supplementing its social short- 
comings. But however passionately individual benevolence would 
struggle against drunkenness and other vices which are gaining 
on our modern world, it appears quite unequal to check the dis- 
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content and envy and the physical deterioration that weaken the 
national life. 

Missionaries of good laws and wise customs are wanted rather 
than spasmodic pity and lavish subscriptions. As yet, no better 
summary of the laws that further social progress seems to have 
been made than the Decalogue as interpreted by Christ, and the 
Decalogue is the basis of Catholic charity. Its action is strictly 
controlled by the venerable precepts which have so well esta- 
blished the three great social bulwarks—respect for God, respect 
for parents, and respect for women; and its virtue lies in the right 
adaptation of the commandments securing these to modern society. 

The Irish immigrants of the “famine” who were in well-nigh 
desperate case, fortunately knew a dogmatic creed and the Ten 
Commandments by heart. There was a curious correspondence 
in date between the organization of the Catholic hierarchy with 
all its sub-machinery, and the influx of starving exiles from Ire- 
land so unprepared for superior civilization that they could not 
carry their beer with propriety and good fellowship; so ready to 
fight as to add largely to the statistics of crime, yet, poor souls, 
seldom able to fight with the success that earns at least the con- 
sideration of fellow roughs. The million of Irish were, and still 
are, an unpleasing feature in English life. Zealous Anglicans shrink 
from meddling, though well inclined, with these fierce professors of 
the Romish faith and savage manners. Wealth passes them by, 
and they have little help from Protestant endowments. Drowning 
in the mud of London, they have none but casual assistance from 
the relieving officer; the Catholic Church has come to the rescue, 
and has proved the value of her methods so well, that she has made 
out a title to deal, not only with the London Irish, but the London 
English of the poorer sort. These are signs, to those who will 
read them, of Catholic revival, not among kings and governors, 
but in the centres of labour throughout Western Europe. Where 
there is greatest social antagonism, Catholicism asserts itself as 
guardian of human order and helper of the oppressed. Gene- 
rations live and die who know not the gospels of science, and who 
find themselves in much the same case as the oppressed of Goshen, 
of Babylon, or of imperial Rome; but Catholicism is now, as then, 
the lawgiver, the prophet, the saviour of that special brotherhood 
which keeps alive tlie good traditions of humanity. 

In Stratford the work done by Catholic charity is not seen in 
the strong light and shade of more sensational districts, though it 
is an instance of the unpretentious influence for good of a religious 
community in a monotonously poor neighbourhood. But the Tower 
Hill Mission deals with as wretched a population as is to be found 
in London, or probably in the world. 

Eleven years ago the reading public were much exercised by 
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descriptions of the horrors of Whitechapel and the neighbouring 
districts. Civilization was disgraced within half-a-mile of the Bank 
of England. Policemen could do nothing but shut into its haunts 
` the rampant savagery of East London; while national charity 
offered its “casual ward” to working men out of employment, 
Fervent Ritualists, enthusiastic rather than profound professors of 
fragmentary Christianity, aped Catholic methods with an excess of 
outward observance which earned for them little else but mob- 
insult and newspaper impertinence. There seemed little help for 
Whitechapel from scientific legislation or Exeter Hall speeches. 
Just at that time a priest belonging to the order bearing 
the “un-English” name, “Oblates of Mary Immaculate,” got to- . 
gether some fifty Irish labourers of Whitechapel and preached to 
them under a railway arch. The fifty increased to five hundred 
before long, and the congregation migrated from the railway arch 
to a garret, and thence to a temporary iron church. Meantime by 
much begging, by the help of a few benefactors of the upper 
world, but chiefly by the pence and farthings of the Romish roughs 
thereabouts, schools were built. In the upper school-room the 
services of the Church were carried on until it overflowed, so that 
six masses on Sunday and three on weekdays, besides a sermon 
and service every evening, hardly supplied the wants of the con- | 
gregation. After a time it became possible to reward these poor 
Trish of Whitechapel, and to comfort the souls of the neighbour- 
hood living in daily pain of ugliness and squalor, by a worthy 
temple. On the 22nd of June last a church, in which there 
has been no stint of beautiful materials, was opened for worship 
in a street approached from the Minories by a narrow passage 
called Goodman’s Yard. The alleys and courts about were all “en 
féte? and more bunting was displayed than Sultan or Shah could 
have hoped for if they had passed that way. There was satisfac- 
tion on every face that day, as if a nearer. prospect of heaven were 
attained. The church was filled to overflowing by worshippers of 
every rank, from the Catholic duke and “the” cardinal to the 
costermongers and sackmakers of the- district. The fitness of 
Catholic worship was never better vindicated. The beauty and 
show had their evident uses as the light from the storied window 
and from the illumined altar fell on the upturned faces of the dock 
labourers, bricklayers, and poorest poor. The gleam was reflected 
in theit smile, as the “Lauda, Sion,” worthily sung, swelled through 
the high nave. The symbolism of the eucharistic vestments, the 
mitred shepherd, crozier in hand, the rising incense sweetening 
the place as prayer sweetens life, were “understanded” of that 
people by reason of their very wretchedness. The key was sup- 
plied to the frequent coincidence of the noblest churches hard by ` 
the poorest populations. Ritual is not “pernicious nonsense” for 
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the 5,000 Catholics of the Tower Hill Mission, but a most valuable 
help towards the civilization of those who live within the black 
shadows of modern society. 

Enough has been written of the degradation of the Whitechapel 
poor and of their dirt. An Irish court is perhaps most wretched 
to the English eye. Crones too old for other work squat on the 
greasy pavement cutting up firewood, which they have painfully 
collected from rubbish-heaps in builders’ ‘yards. The younger 
women stand round some hook or post from which they can hang 
their sacking and stitch at it with a certain rage to live which 
makes their faces fierce. Up narrow stairs, in and out the slimy 
passages of the human warren, are the dark-brown rooms where 
crippled bedsteads are heaped with rags by day, by night with 
close-packed human creatures; but in the worst houses glimmers 
here and there a little print of the Divine Child, the Holy Family, 
the patient and suffering God. At dinner time—or starving time, 
it may be—cleaner and brighter faces appear, bringing sweetness 
and light to the dark places. They belong to the children come 
from school; the elders respect them, language grows decent in 
the presence of some boy or girl prepared, it may be, for the great 
event in a Catholic’s life—that of First Communion—or belonging 
to some “guild” or association and wearing the badge of good 
conduct which has earned his or her distinction. 

Of the 5,000 who make the Tower Hill congregation, the 
children in average attendance at school number, according to 
the last report, over ten per cent., while the general average in 
England is under eight per cent.—a difference partly, but not 
wholly, accounted for by the poverty of the people, who probably 
have access to none but elementary schools. The report for 1876 
will give yet more satisfactory accounts of the mission schools, 
which were suffering in 1875 from a change of the master of 
the boys’ school. Even then their proficiency earned a grant of 
£377 19s., or a fraction over fourteen shillings a scholar, while the 
general average was for that year 12s. 33d. At the last examina- 
tions ninety-one per cent. of the children presented passed, while 
the general average is a fraction over eighty per cent. These are 
results that commend the methods of Catholic charity among the 
Trish of Whitechapel. 

But let the three R’s be ever so assiduously studied, some 
Boeotians inquiring into Whitechapel manners might observe that 
the evils of drinking go far to outweigh all possible good from 
science or even from “letters,” 

As' yet it may be confidently said that no way has been sug- 
gested of dealing with this national danger which will lessen it 
without mischievous interference in social rights. Protestant 
efforts, except so far as they imitate the ways of Catholics, have 
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been as powerless as Acts of Parliament. Itis consolatory that 
` of the 5,000 souls of the Tower Hill mission nearly 500 men are 

bound to abstinence from strong drinks. Using the natural influ- 

ences of religious brotherhood, more potent than some modern 

economists might suppose, each of these men becomes a mis- 

sionary of temperance among his fellows. As each Catholic 

mission in England is a centre of persevering and efficient efforts 
towards repressing drunkenness, the usefulness of Catholic charity 
is very considerable, And in this, as in other urgent work, it has 
the merit of elasticity. Its right principles of brotherhood that 
have borne the test of centuries can meet each social need; and as 
in England now, wherever there is most urgent call for reform, for 
good-will in lessening social evils and in teaching higher laws of 
life, there will the active if scanty forces of English Catholicism 
be found. 

It is unnecessary to catalogue the various good works which 
must result from a true neighbourliness, The Catholic charities 
of London are good samples of its manifold use even when the 
conditions of society are very unfavourable. Not this or that sub- 
scription from a wealthy chief, or this or that appeal of peculiar 
eloquence to sporadic benevolence, demands attention when we, 
consider Catholic methods, but rather their peculiar fitness for our 
social needs, and, as pressure increases, the increasing apprecia- 
tion of Catholic solutions of certain difficult problems. What Kant 
has called the “sogiable unsociableness of man,” the antagonism 
of his wish for society, and his dislike of the opposition he meets 
in it, are regulated by the wisdom of thé Catholic Church, as by 
no other religion, to a resulting progress. The isolation of indi- 
viduals in our great cities is a crying danger, and no Acts of 
Parliament can deal with the resulting egotism which, if in 
extreme, would break up society and sap national strength. Yet 
it is fatal to the true prosperity of a nation that’ individuality 
should not be a constant counterpoise to exaggerated sociable- 
ness. 

The first of the two precepts which summarize the Catholic 
code is distinctly calculated, by teaching the love of God, to 
promote the highest and most active individuality, for in con- 
ceiving of Deity man’s conception of himself is dignified as by no 
other means; and in contemplating the individuality of God, his 
own individuality is strengthened and justified. The second 
Catholic commandment is inseparable from the first in their 
double action towards the highest development of man. “In 
society,” again to quote Kant, “man feels that he becomes more 
aman.” This power of society may be called by an old-fashioned 
name. It is the power of neighbourliness. If it be necessary to 
culture and art, and if it be a means by which, as Kant asserts, 
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we have risen from “brutishness,” we perceive that neighbour- 
diness is not merely what ascetics would call a “ counsel of perfec- 
tion,” but an important means towards progress and prosperity. 
If individuality break out of bounds society perishes, nor can 
“ government” deal effectually in repression of refractory egotism 
unless its edicts be seconded by that habitual neighbourliness 
which results from Christian teaching. However notable and 
grievous have been the breaches of the second precept of the 
‘Christian law, it has been a main agent in European pre-eminence, 
for by it the highest sociableness is secured in its fullest develop- 
ment, Apart from its dogmatic value, the use of Catholicism as 
social cement has probably been under-estimated by the fairest 
sociologist who is not a Catholic; but it will every year gain 
larger acknowledgment as historic prejudices disappear, and the 
science of human life is better understodd. 

It will be generally agreed that only a wise direction of the 
emotions can secure social coherence and true progress. Great 
religions, which have with more or less wisdom directed the 
emotions, have ever been a mainspring in the action of great 
nations and powerful societies. The most complete intellectual 
training could not secure the goods man chiefly desires unless his 
emotions be cultivated and controlled by special education, more 
important to him than the illumination of his mind, inasmuch as 
intellectual error can be to some extent corrected by the witness 
of our senses, while moral or emotional error is little checked, but 
rather liable to be aggravated, by our external perceptions. What- 
ever may be in store for humanity, it cannot yet dispense with 
the machinery which would seem best suited for the culture of 
the emotions; and in the growing esteem for Catholic methods of 
securing neighbourliness, there appears a recognition of their 


., value and their-superiority in securing a corresponding social 


coherence. 

To those who believe in its Divine mission, the elasticity and 
adaptableness of these methods to every phase of human life are 
fresh proofs of the supernatural origin of Catholicism; but in 
any case the success and usefulness of Catholic neighbourliness is 
noteworthy, even, when necessarily shown on so small a scale as, 
in England. Each religious house, each school, each ripple from 
the central power, hints of its value to modern society. 

Every Catholic bound by the dogmas of his Church is also bound 
by its laws of neighbourliness. The “works of mercy,” the 
“virtues,” defined long ago and part of every Catholic infant’s 
knowledge, were never more needed than in our modern world 3 
and the value of that steady teaching of the duty of brotherhood 
is felt wherever a Catholic mission is established, and most felt 
where individuality threatens to be dangerous. The waning 
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influences of family life, which have hitherto been the foundation 
of all prosperous ‘societies, are revived by Catholic laws and 
customs, which are never stricter than in definition of parental 
and filial duty, never more uncompromising than in support of 
almost excessive womanly prerogative. The friction of labour 
and capital, and, what is yet worse, the antagonism of ignorance 
and knowledge, are mitigated by that culture of the emotions 
which is a special care of Catholic missionaries. A common 
brotherhood in the sacraments of the Church, in obligatory wor- 
ship, in spiritual aim and discipline, and. most of all in community 
of creed, restores equality between man and man in all higher 
interests, and redresses inequalities as no mundane communism 
could do. It would be hard to over-estimate the service rendered 
by Catholicism, even in its present restricted and sporadic action, 
in mitigating strikes and kéeping peace among the miners and 
navvies under its influence, though its full action cannot be felt 
until the holders of capital and the employers of labour are also 
influenced by its law of neighbourliness. Meantime no social 
problem is more urgent than how to check the increasing diver- 
gence in aim and manner of living between the rich and poor; 
and no men are so earnestly labouring in the common round of 
their mission work to solve the problem as are the four hundred 
priests who work m London and its suburbs. 

As a sample of the energy of Catholic neighbourliness, the list 
of means by which the devotion and goodwill of the people are 
aroused may be quoted from the official report of any of the 
London Missions. In the East there is great activity, and the 
reader who chiefly judges of Catholic vitality by a stray and 
resonant conversion in the West End, by a newspaper correspond- 
ence, or by an “Evangelical” cry of alarm in the House or at 
Exeter Hall, will probably be surprised at the work carried on 
when certainly there are no ambitious or political motives for it. 

At Moorfields, there is this work done. On Sundays and holy 
days there are five masses ; on Sundays catechism at three o’clock, 
and afternoon Benediction on the third Sunday of every month ; 
Vespers and sermon every Sunday at seven, and half-past seven 
on holy days; three masses and an evening service every week- 
day. Tuesday, devotions and temperance pledge given in the 
schoolroom. Wednesday and Friday, the rosary is recited with 
night prayers. Thursday, rosary sermon and Benediction. The 
first Friday of the month, devotion and Benediction for the 
Confraternity of the Sacred Heart. Confessions are heard daily. 
Confraternities are formed among the people, of the Blessed 
Sacrament, of the Sacred Heart, of the Holy Angels for children, 
and of Christian doctrine. There are Societies of Temperance, 
of “the Children of Mary,” a Benevolent Society for aged and 
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infirm persons, one of the “Sacred Heart” for the education of 
poor children, and there is a night refuge for homeless persons of 
good character. Besides all these labours of highest charity and 
neighbourliness the clergy of the mission have to do that house- 
to-house visiting, and look to the needs of their congregation with 
that personal attention, which gives to all good works a special 
value, and alone makés them ultimately profitable to both giver 
„and receiver, | 
At all points where the foundations of our national society 
seem weak and sapped by the wash of Time, or the tricks of 
innovation, Catholicism is busy in re-establishing them, and if 
according to the ancient models, with all the new materials at 
hand. Whether to provide decent homes or the best education, 
to teach the science of sciences or the secret of family life, Catholic 
charity will be found foremost among all others, and out of all 
proportion to the money and power of the Catholic population. 
To deal wisely with the seventeen millions of men among us who 
live on the edge of poverty, and are only kept from mendicancy 
by daily manual labour, is a chief difficulty of the English future. 
Alms there must be when, through illness or check of trade, these 
workers slip from their place into pauperism; but the “art of alms” 
is well-nigh lost, as is shown in the misuse of such vast sums of - 
money, such elaborate organization and fussy energy, as each 
year’s records of English “subscriptions” and “funds” exhibit. 
Neighbourliness is forgotten, and the action of the Samaritan has 
become one of those obsolete myths only useful to round a sen- 
tence and fill the ears of persons who like to feel sensations of’ 
piety. Some years ago there was a very useful return made 
within the English Church towards Catholic methods. Certain 
‘learned and devoted persons discovered the beauty of them, and 
with admirable earnestness and self-sacrifice endeavoured to 
` supply the scandalous lack in England of personal charity, by 
founding sisterhoods and confraternities, and by imitating as far 
as,was possible the ways of Catholicism towards the sick and the 
poor. Unconsciously perhaps to themselves, men and women were 
influenced by a sort of fashion in these matters; hospitals were 
no longer left to hurried doctors and ignorant and often depraved 
nurses; “funds” for every possible need of the charities in vogue, 
` fine ladies to administer ritualism or “the Gospel,” abounded, and 
—were rather in the way and superfluous. But as far as Anglican 
enthusiasm reached, the ages of faith seemed clearly past; no 
expenditure could firmly re-establish in Protestant England even 
one of the hundred and fifty orders of women who belong to the 
goodly family of the Catholic Church. Group after group of 
devoted and often wealthy Englishwomen ‘have given themselves 
to charitable work, and have done a great deal of temporary good, 
272 
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yet with little fruit of increased neighbourliness, except so far as 
they exactly followed Catholic methods. A sense of this, even 
‘when unwillingly allowed, has driven many Anglicans into an 
exaggeration of the exterior forms of Catholicism, to the greater 
unreality of the result. ` 

There are besides the charity practised from complicated High | 
Church motives, the many excellent schemes of benevolent per- 
sons for whatever happens to be the social wastrel in vogue. 
Energetic individuals, moved by the many excellent reasons for 
philanthropy, just men, cut to the heart by the injustices of 
society, have planned and striven their best, yet the evils they 
combat have not been extirpated, even if temporarily checked. 
The hobby stridden by each good man dies or wears out under 
him. Few charities other than Catholic have inherent vitality, 
however solid the estates attached to them. Few gain the sym- 
pathies of the poor they are meant to serve. In the harshness of 
their disappointment the most munificent are beginning to say 
that charities must be self-supporting, and that investments in 
heavenly treasure must pay at least three per cent. on earth—in 
short, that almsgiving is an economic mistake, and contrary to 
right faith and morals. 

It is not strange that néighbourliness should be little promoted 
by a system of almsgiving which, as a first principle, asserts the 
superior blessedness of receiving compared with giving. How- 
ever much energy, talent, and good-will philanthropists’ can 
boast, it would seem that only so far as Catholic methods of 
charity are used by them have they succeeded in reconciling the 

- poor, harmonizing educated and uneducated labour, and fusing 
the classes of givers and receivers into brotherhood. 

Even supposing a golden age of perfected political economy and 
sanitary science, our crowded societies of Western Europe will 
. probably not thrive without neighbourliness; and it is one of the 
more obvious shortcomings of that provisional religion which has 
been on trial for three centuries in England, that while largest 
endowed of any, and influencing’ the richest people in the world, 
. the right uses of alms have been neglected; and while incredible 
sums are spent on relief of the poor, as a political necessity or as 
a personal satisfaction to benevolent persons ready to endow a 
college or a cat, a hospital for diseases of the toes, or a home for 
lost pugs, there has been ruinous ignorance of the true ends of 
alms, and so waste of at least one important agent towards brother- 
hood at our disposal. 

The writer of this article claims only for the few and feeble 
charities now reviving, under Catlrolic direction, in England, that 
_ they are samples of the right method in such dealings with our 
fellow-men, and that the success they have met with in the face 
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of traditional and intense prejudice is owing partly to their inherent 
fitness, and partly to the increasingly felt need of a right sociable- 
ness in our crowded centres of industry. Catholicism is gaining 
ground in the slums of: our great cities, because, being a remedy 
for the refractory egotism that is a growing danger, men of good- 
will, even of the rougher sort, begin dimly to perceive its value as 
social cement. Revolt against the tyranny to which the denial of 
a governor greater than the policeman would subject them, makes 
. the administrés of our police-courts desire that there should be 
a God. 

The increasing dislocation of their homes, the sight before them 
of the wilderness only peopled by the phantoms of their misery 
when their individuality grows excessive, drives men to band 
together under any flag, and shout any watchword of union that 
will have plentiful echoes. It seems probable, and there are 
signs of it, that the better-minded among working men require a 
theology which can rally them around it in a brotherhood of belief. 

Pilate need not “wait for an answer,” but the thinking units of 
our seventeen millions of working men must have one to their ques- 
tioning, What is truth? and their questions increase in urgency. 

It is something meantime for the thinking unit to hear that 
there is a teaching power that has multiplied its mouths of late , 
years wherever the questioning of the poor was likely to become 
most urgent. To teach is the eternal commission of the Catholic 
Church, and dogmatic teaching seems likely to become as precious 
to the poor now as during the Roman decline of sociableness and 
exaggeration of individuality. 

In touching, however slightly, on the methods of Catholic charity, 
and the reasons of its eminent success, on however small a scale, 
in meeting the pressing needs of our society, it is impossible not 
to perceive the value, towards promoting neighbourliness and a 
coherent sociableness, of a dogmatic teaching that is backed by 
absolute assumption of Divine authority. United in a common 
bond with his fellows, “man,” again to use Kant’s phrase, “ feels 
that he is more a man.” Very earnest efforts have been made of 
late years to improve the mutual relations of the rich and the 
poor. The danger of marked severance and conflict has beer 
perceived by prophets of all faiths and unfaiths; but perhaps the 
knitting together of men in their respective classes, of the working 
man With the working man, the educated with the educated, in a 
common work of human progress, is yet more important than the 
mere pacifying of the poor. For the egotism of exaggerated 
individuality seems chiefly mischievous in its destruction of closer 
ties than those possible between different classes of society. The 
rift that is deepening between leisure and labour has been perhaps 
sufficiently gauged, but not that worst disunion which breaks up 
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the family and the natural associations for mutual help of comrades 
in toil. Shifty philanthropists are in chronic perplexity how to 
“combler le déficit” of charity by fussy appeals for subscriptions, 
and our ears are full of their shrieks; yet the lessening of cohesion 
between men of the same social standing is probably less reme- 
diable and more dangerous than jealousies of class. 

It is noteworthy that the man who lives by labour has often 
clearer judgment than has the leisurely man of the broader social 
landmarks, for he has a more practical conception of his true place 
in creation. ` There is increasing egotism in every quarter of our 
crowded cities, not less in Belgravia than in the Peabody blocks. 
‘But the working man is here and there struggling against the 
isolation that threatens him. To communistic schemes, trades 
unions, international societies, and the like new formulas of neigh- 
bourliness, he looks for help with more or less of disappointment, 
but help he feels is urgently needed. The moneyed middle-class 
man can meantime make shift to do without other law or gospel 
than respectability, which is to him the first great precept, and 
the second is like unto ‘it, to give “handsome” subscriptions 
whenever the list is well “inaugurated” by Royalty or the Lord 
Mayor. l 

Leisurely thinkers possessed of fixed incomes can afford to 
decompose creeds and are content with working hypotheses or 
none at all concerning the hope of that other life which simpler 
men must have whether it is to be on earth or in heaven. If there 
is none anywhere for the toiler, he would seem not inexcusable if 
he demand a reconstruction of society to be effected if needful by 
force and free fighting till owners of property are driven once 
more to “serve their feuds” and yield neighbourly help to the 
“hands” who work for them. , 

Meantime the Catholic leaven is working here a little and there 
a little throughout Western Europe in distinct encouragement of 
brotherhood, and antagonism to the excessive individuality which 
is fostered by the life of great cities, by mechanized labour, and by 
revolutionary schemes. Catholicism has done and is doing much 
towards this work by her perfection in the art of alms, but that of 
itself could hardly win the tolerance and even the approval that 
is being given more and more each year to Catholic methods by 
the working men and their more impartial friends. There is 
another science which directs the art of alms to its higher objects 
of neighbourliness. The life of Catholic charity, and its vitality 
under the most unfavourable circumstances, owes much to its 
dogmatic creed; and the marked tolerance that, in spite of “ No 
popery ” cries, is beginning to be shown to Catholic agents, from 
‘Cardinal Manning to the last-imported French sew de charité, 
would not have been won for them but for the intolerance of 
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their creed and the defined dogmatism of their teaching. Brother- 
hood in faith and hope is probably the best antidote to excessive 
individuality, and a vague perception that this is so gives a force 
to Catholicism which no controversy on disputed points of history 
could attain wherever, as in our great cities, there is this danger 
of social incoherence. In times of social pressure, creeds spread 
fast among the poor whether they lie under an iron or a golden 
tyranny. The disruption of the Roman world probably hastened 
- the crystallization of the Christian symbols, and dogmatic definitions 
of mysteries the most inscrutable cemented the European fellow- 
ship. Laws and customs contributed from various sources had 
their ultimate sanctions in a common creed, and a code of neigh- 
bourliness became well defined by the authorities both of Church 
and State. Those laws and customs are still powerful for us, 
but it is a question only of time how long they may be endured 
without revision by the practical working man when he discovers 
that they are but hollow props of a social edifice that has lost its 
cement. Asa sense of creedlessness gains on the poor, and men 
of excessive individuality make new customs for their private 
convenience, a reaction may be looked for among honest persons 
towards religion. The working man in search of a creed isa very 
possible portent, and a hopeful one, unless we give up the expec- 
tation of sound national progress. He will hardly be satisfied 
without some formula of truth that he can believe to be infallible. 
His instinct will desire some hopeful outlook from his monotonous 
life, and some articulate explanation of it. In the muddle of 
generalities and newspaper phrases with which most persons who 
are called “educated” deceive themselves, the usefulness cannot 
easily be estimated of a verbal declaration of doctrine which, like 
the stamp of coinage, fixes the value of at least some words. The 
importance of a “cry” on the battle-field is recognized as a bond 
and help to the combatants. Every brotherhood, for good or 
evil, has its rallying dogma, and creeds are moral and intellectual 
standards round which men unite in that passionate devotion 
which has power to rouse the most miserable. 

It would be impossible to write of the working of the Catholic 
charities without a remark that a main source of their success in 
the present time, is probably the fact that they are inseparably 
connected with dogmatic teaching. Bethe agents of it ever so 
reticent, be the Irish poor ever so unpopular, there is a spell in the 
higher neighbourliness of a common faith, of an infallible creed, 
that works when there is urgent need of such neighbourliness. A 
common profession of an infallible faith has probably saved the 
London Irish from the utter disappearance to which the circum- 
stances of their immigration seemed to condemn them. A common 
profession of “certain shreds of the Catholic creed, held to be 
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certainly true, gave strength to Puritan England, and created the: 
brotherhoods for good of many English societies. It isnot strange 
that, as these shreds fly into space or are traced to their origin, the 
mother-creed should again assert itself, and be gradually acknow- 
ledged as a necessary means towards unity among those who 
most suffer from social incoherence. 

Without attributing to the active agents of Catholicism any 
design beyond the straightforward furtherance of their Master's: 
work, it is obvious that, if the sociableness of man be promoted by 
an infallible creed, such a creed becomes politically of importance. 
Catholic charity is not a mere exercise of that benevolence which 
relieves the conscience of the rich, but, in its various phases, in its. 
special activities, always adapted to the needs of the people, it is 
necessarily a social and political agent, more or less powerful. 
There would appear every prospect of its increasing power in the 
conditions of modern society, nor can persecution and abuse 
seriously check its growth, seeing that it is gaining its due place 
in the estimation of working men, and its advance is upwards 
from those deeper strata of society in which national forces reside. 
Probably no one form of government is more favourable than 
another to the development of Catholic charity, but certain states 
of society demand it. The increasing influence of the wage- 
receiving class will probably remove some of the shackles imposed: 
by monarchies and aristocracies, and some Catholics even hope for 
the triumph of their Church in a widespread democracy. But the- 
reason why Catholicism of late years flourishes best where govern- 
ment is popularized is probably because there is in such com- 
munities a keener instinct of the modern need of increased sociable- 
ness, and the common sense of men adopts a.remedy proved to 
be effectual. ' When in the formation of European society it was 
necessary to individualize and centralize power, thé monarchical 
and aristocratic forms of government had Catholic sympathy. 
But Catholic sympathy is continually shifted to whatever political 
or social order best secures the true progress and highest rights of 
the human race; whether it be democratic in the over-crowded: 
centres in London or New York, or whether it support the con- 
fessors for conscience under the Falck laws, or accept thank- 
fully the autocratic denunciations of the Syllabus against the 
invasion of error.’ Not this or that political recipe is used, or any 
special sort of defenders, royal or rough, are chosen by the- 
Catholic Church for her implements of progress, nor does she 
appeal to this or that Cæsar, of the purple or of the gutter; for 
judgment of her acts, but to the common sense of men of goodwill. 
That their verdict is more and more favourable to the humble. 
work done by Catholic charity since its emancipation in England, 
begins to appear. 
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Three works of charity seem specially needed in our modern 
world—care of the sick, of the old and infirm, and of orphans; 
the prevention of crime; and, greatest of all, the right education 
of the poor. : 

It is a question whether nursing be not, in many cases, as 
important as doctoring in the recovery of health—certainly it is so 
in the alleviation of incurable disease—and there is a widespread 
belief among persons who differ on most other subjects, that no 
nursing is so good as the nursing of nuns. 

Some twenty years ago a lady, than whom few were better fitted. 
to give an opinion, published a little book which urgently appealed 
for some reform in the nursing at the London hospitals. Inquiries 
into the general class of hospital nurses at that date—and it was 
not so long ago—had made it clear that Gampism was almost 
universal. 


“The situation,” she writes of hospital nurses, “is most trying and 
responsible. Obedience, presence of mind, cheerfulness, patience, forbear- 
ance, judgment, tenderness—these are among the qualities required in a 
nurse, and where are these to be found combined ? : 

' Only avery low class of women apply for the situation of under-nurses, 
and the difficulty of procuring them at all is at times so great that matrons 
are often obliged to receive them without obtaining any character. Till 
within the last few years drunkenness was carried on to a fearful extent; 
and though this has been considerably checked, it still remains the besetting 
sin of nurses, and éxcuses are made for it on the plea that they need the 
support of spirits under their harassing work. A medical man in one of 
the large northern hospitals was questioned as to the religious character of 
his nurses. ‘If I can but obtain a sober set, was his answer, ‘it is as 
much as I can hope for.’ 

“ Frightful tales of profligacy amongst the nurses have been brought to 
light by inquiry, and it is often the case that the best nurses, so far as 
medical attendance and skill go, are the worst characters. 

“Respectable patients who have come into a hospital hoping and believ- 
ing that they should benefit both bodily and spiritually, have gone home 
worse in the latter respect than they came in, their tone of mind lowered 
by the conversation they have heard unchecked around them; and even 
when all is outwardly correct the patients’ sufferings are too often aggra~ 
vated by the rough treatment they exercise, the harsh words spoken, the 
absence of that tender sympathy which soothes prolonged pain and sickness, 
and which, amidst every other privation, they might have had at home.” 


At the time this picture was drawn by one with full means of 
information, the London hospitals relieved over 300,000 patients 
annually; so the field for Catholic charity was indeed white 
unto harvest. It was well that its methods were about that time 
begun to be imitated, with more or less success, by a hitherto inert 
Protestantism, and that the very urgency of the need drove sincere 
workers to try the rules, and to act as nearly as they dared on the 
motives, which had long been efficacious in Catholic countries, 

Since the formation of European society, Christian charity had 
provided for the nursing of the sick. §. Vincent de Paul con- 
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solidated the Order of Sœurs de Charité, but from its formation 
in 1097, the Hôtel Dieu of Paris had been in charge of nursing 
nuns. Now the Order numbers, perhaps, 20,000 sisters scattered. 
throughout the world, and apparently multiplying with most energy 
wherever society is most advanced. Swept away in France by 
the revolution of 1792, the new world of the nineteenth century 
could not do without it, The Minister of the Interior, before any 
formal revival of religion was authorized in France, decreed the 
re-establishment of the Sisters of Charity. He officially gave three 
reasons for the Act, which are worthy of quotation :— ` 


“ Believing that the services rendered to the sick can only be properly 
emere by those whose vocation it is, and who do it in a spirit of. 
ove: 

“ Believing that among all the hospitals of the Republic, those are in all 
ways best attended to which have preserved the noble spirit of their pre- 
decessors, whose only object was to practise a boundless love and charity : 

“Believing that there no longer exist in this institution any but those 
who are growing old, so that there is a fear of this Order, which is a glory 

to the country, becoming extinct: It is decreed,” &c. 


“Ah,” said the First Consul, discussing one evening at the 
Tuileries with Cabanis, Destutt de Tracy, Volnay, and others, the 
benefits that the human race had derived from the eighteenth cen- 
tury,.“all that is very well, gentlemen ; but produce, if you can, a 
sœur grise” A sur grise is, in truth, one of those valuable products 
of the Christian civilization which were brought near perfection 
in France during the brilliant era of the seventeenth century, and - 
which, fortunately for our world, were never more active. than 
they are now in neighbourly labour. The Sisters of Charity have 
fourteen houses in England, where their various good works 
prosper, and earn commendation from Government inspectors, 
from Poor-law guardians, and even from “justices” of the most 
English breed.* l 

Still better suited to English soil are the Sisters of Mercy, an 
order hardly more than forty years in existence, but which numbers 
forty-two houses in England. While doing with diligence whatever 
good work comes to their hand to do, the three chief objects of the 
community are the visitation of the sick poor, the reception of 
| destitute young women in the house of mercy, which, when prac- 
ticable, must be attached to every convent, and the care of female 
orphans. Reformatories for criminals, as at Golden Bridge, in 
Ireland, hospitals, and. everywhere schools for every class needing * 
instruction, come within the large charity of these sisters. In 
1861 they opened a hospital in Dublin, with 500 beds, where all 
who apply, irrespective of creed or rank, are received. There is 

* Evon when the courage which forbids them to be cautious, when dying and unbap- 


tized babies are brought to them for succour, exposes these admirable women to the 
double danger of imperfect statistics and perfect Protestantism. 
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but a chorus of praise from competent judges of their work - 
throughout Great Britain. It is significant that their first com- 
munity in England settled down to its work in Bermondsey. 
Wherever the higher culture of humanity has been most neglected, 
there the sisters appear, and it is time that they should be at work 
in many of our crowded deserts. But this paper does not profess 
to be a catalogue either of the numbers of religious orders or of the 
testimonials to their work, which can be found in Government and 
parochial reports. It will, perhaps, be readily admitted that while 
there are sick poor and uneducated persons, the services of trained 
and devoted distributors of alms and executants of charity are 
very necessary. Nor will it be denied that until some twenty years 
ago there were in England but few new developments of the old 
charities, and little sign of the elasticity that a living law should 
manifest. With the Catholic revival also revived Catholic neigh- 
bourliness, or at least good imitations of it. The practices and 
rules followed by “our elder sister,” as some Anglicans loved to 
call the Roman Church, were studied, and with admirable results. 
Yet, after all their noble efforts and their endurance of much 
suspicion and contempt, the Protestants who best imitate Catholic | 
methods are still only quacks, and the remedies they apply for cure 
of disunion and distress are empirical. It is impossible not to feel 
that ‘working men have more to hope from political economy, 
from sanitary reform, and from Education Acts, than from stray 
sisters Seraphica and the Ritualist agents of contraband devotions. 
In the East End of London, however, every cure for its disorders 
may well be tried, whether the homeopathy of Ned Wright or the 
ornamental “revivals” of some “High” Churches, where the mise en 
scène is 48 much finer than the service imitated, as Mr. Irving’s 
Hamlet is more gorgeous in his surroundings than any Hamlet 
in Shakespeare’s thoughts. 

' There are working now in London sixty-six communities of 
women and thirty of men belonging to Catholic religious orders, 
In the other great industrial centres of England still further re- 
moved from fashionable or political patronage there are, in about 
_ equal proportion to their poverty and population, religious houses. 
Many of them are recently founded, as each year sees new and 
rapid development of Catholic charity. Many are weak in num- 
bers, and all are poor. Some live from day to day on casual alms 
and scraps, as do the “little sisters of the poor,” who feed them- 
selves on the remnants left when the old people and children in 
their charge are satisfied. Papal aggression is conducted by a 
weak force, and there is probably not so much enthusiasm and: 
excited self-sacrifice among the Catholic agents of charity as 
among Anglicans. Their orderly and codified action is no new or 
strange invention, and their remedies for social disorganization are 
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while more “advanced” than those professed by the newest 
doctrinaires, yet distinctly old-fashioned. They have not the 
exciting. balance of four millions at their bankers to suggest. 
gorgeous schemes of philanthropy, as has the great Protestant: 
army of charity-mongers in London alone. Perhaps it is as well, 
for there is sorrowful question whether the four millions do not 
tend to the further severance of classes rather than to national 
neighbourliness. 

Without venturing an opinion as to the truth of the Catholic 
creed, a powerful cement of society and a close tie to bind man 
and man together is in the hands of Catholic agents of charity, 
and one more powerful than money in millions, when they offer to 
all who will listen a compact “authorized version” of the Christian 
dogmas. All victims of penny journalism and “literature for the 
million ”—indeed, all men addled by conventional phrases and 
universal cant—must feel uneasy surprise when they are met by a 
group of sentences every word of which is weighted with the full 
meaning possible to it. But in the shifting sands of modern 
phrases and in the general haziness of meaning prevalent par- 
ticularly in religious compromises, what a relief to feel under 
floundering feet a form of belief which must be accepted or 
refused without economy of faith or glossing of speech! “ Re- 
formers,” votaries of the “new learning,” objected to the “ hocus- 
pocus” of the Latin Mass; but who shall reform the hocus-pocus 
of our profuse language of unbelief? Truth plays hide-and-seek 
in the fog of popular phrases, parliamentary or unparliamentary, 
until we begin to distrust profoundly all that is said, and still more 
all that is written, by our fellow-men in their dealings with us. It 
is evident how neighbourliness must suffer by this indefiniteness of 
speech. The uneducated man loses heart in the mélée of vague 
words, and some day in a dumb rage may make clear his meaning 
by his fists. The professor of newspaper opinions will hardly know 
how to meet the professor of blows, having dandled himself in 

‘cant till decision or action have become too difficult. _ 

And already there is among working men an evident craving for 
trustworthy creeds of some sort that may bind them together; ' 
that where there has been revolution there should have been break- 
up of old creeds by those who hoped to profit by social disruption 
is natural, but working men are equally eager to secure themselves 
by the recompilation of some formula. The strength of the Paris 
Communists was in the faith of the honest men among them that 
common action towards a common-end by means commonly re- 
ceived must be revived. Their creed wanted both depth and 
height and breadth, yet it gave them temporary coherence,.and 
that in proportion to the infallible authority which its rae 
claimed for it. 
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What might not four millions sterling effect if the distributors 
‘ of it were quite sure of their “apostles” creed and equally sure of 
its social value? The Catholic agents of charity have just -the 
eightieth part of that at their disposal. It will hardly be denied 
that to the general sum of neighbourliness and social good-will 
between rich and poor they contribute more than the eightieth part. 

The wise men of the West do much to hasten the Catholic 
revival by their attempt to substitute working hypotheses and 
dreams of an “unknowable” for religious dogma. They evoke by 
agnosticism a “thorough spirit of opposition” which, Kant pre- . 
dicts, may “break up society,” if indeed society be not already 
deeply fissured by it. 

Meantime, infallible creed in hand, Catholic charity thrives as 
does no other, and is recognized day by day by the growing 
tolerance of the nation as perhaps the best; by the working men 
within its range—navvies, miners, or the like—as certainly the 
best. Its care of infants, of aged poor, of the sick, of penitent 
women, and‘ of criminals, when it has access to them, is attested 
in reports that deserve reading by all interested in English life. 

But of all manifestations of charity and of all means towards 
neighbourliness none are just now more useful than is the educa- 
tion of the poor., The merit of their methods in all the charitable 
dealings of Catholics may be tested by their success in this. The 
statistics, inaccessible in many other departments of their work, 
are to be seen in the yearly reports on Education presented to 
Parliament. 

The usefulness of learning to a nation has been lately revealed 
to English economists and politicians, and the small community of 
' Catholics has profited by the educational impulse. Notwithstand- 
ing the disadvantages of its recent outlawry, and the incoherence 
of its materials, it has proved more ready than any other group to 
use the means at last offered towards education by Parliament. 
The Church which claims to teach vindicates her claim by the 
success of her schools, in spite of drawbacks that would have 
left any other Nonconformist body hopelessly bebindhand. 

As a proof of the elasticity which can use favourable circum- 
stances to rapid good it is noteworthy that while the increase 
in average attendance since the adoption of the new code has 
been thirty-four per cent. for Church of England and Dissenting 
children, it has been fifty per cent. for Catholic scholars—their 
numbers having risen from 71,666 in 1870 to 108,300 in 1875. 

Taking the Roman Catholic population as about one-twentieth 
of the whole in England and Wales, it will be found that ten per 
cent. attend school, while about eight per cent. only of the re- 
maining population attend; so that not only, as will be seen, by 
their profi¢iency but by their numbers, the Catholic community 
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receive a higher educational grant in proportion than do other 
denominations. 
-The part played by charity in this result is noteworthy. The 
per-centage of scholars who can pay no fees is about two per 
cent, generally, while Catholic children in that predicament are 
twelve per cent. The statistics of subscriptions throw curious 


2g light on the poverty of the middle and upper classes of Catholics 


in comparison to the burden of poor whom they must help to 
support, 

Non-Catholic voluntary subscribers of five pounds and upwards 
are 21,032 in number, and taking Catholics at one-twentieth of 
the population they keep the proportion tolerably well in this, 
the higher class being 1,057, who subscribe five pounds and 
upwards. 

But the lack of middle-class wealth is show by their short- 
coming in the class who subscribe from one to five pounds. 
Non-Catholics number 106,797, of which a twentieth would be 
5,339 ; whereas the actual Catholic subscribers of that class are 
2,886. . 

The mass of Catholic subscriptions is from the poorer people 
who give less than a pound. These for non-Catholics number 
118,916, of which the twentieth is 5,945, while actually there 
are 10,089 Catholic subscribers of the lower class. Yet still, taking 
them as a twentieth of the population, Catholic subscriptions are 
in proportion to their numbers nearly a third more than those of 
the other communities. It is perhaps a question whether poverty 
~ be a hindrance in the larger action of charity towards brother- 
hood, but it is certainly a-check to the apparent success of 
' Catholic schools in Blue Book reports. Their managers cannot 
afford the same salaries to the teachers; their average pay is 
five per cent. less than in Church of England schools, twenty 
per cent. less than in Board, and thirty less than in Dissenting 
schools. ` 

- The pressure of a wealthy and prosperous majority, who if 
certain of no other truth are cock-sure that Catholicism is an un- 
profitable superstition, tells on young teachers. If ambitious, the 
cleverest among them are tempted to seek in the outer world for 
better paid work and larger prospects. 

The poverty of the Irish six-sevenths of the Catholic population 
reduces the proficiency of the children in the higher standards, for ` 
when the little ones can help in the family struggle for existence 
school is given up, and the patient nun or impatient master must 
content themselves with infant training, which, however important, 
has little showy results in the yearly blue book, and causes the 
per-centage of Catholic passes in higher standards to make but a 
sorry show. 
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Yet notwithstanding all drawbacks Catholic primary education 
is a success from every point of view. 

It is the most economical of any. The average cost of teach- 
ing each child is respectively £1 11s. 113d, £1 12s. 24d, and 
£1 16s. 11d. for Church of England, Dissenting, and Board schools, 
while for Catholic schools it is £1 9s, 5d. 

The average proficiency of Catholic children, as given in the 
report for 1875, is the highest of any, being 59°51 per cent., while 
the general average is 58:83, This is attained by the’ singular 
excellence of the teaching in the younger classes, for the children 
in the upper standards suffer seriously through poverty, and 
furnishes a proof how largely disinterested charity, works towards 
the results. The care bestowed on infants is shown in the high 
average of children in the first class who pass completely, being 
as 69 to the general average of 63 per cent. 

The average of Catholic proficiency would be very much 
higher, and show an almost unaccountable superiority of Catholic 
to other educational methods, but that the children are withdrawn 
so early, and are forced to be so irregular in attendance by their 
circumstances. : 

Up to the age of ten the per-centage of Catholic scholars on 
school registers is higher than for the other denominations; but 
from ten years old it regularly decreases, the general per-centage 
being nearly double the Catholic for scholars over fourteen years old. 

Persons acquainted with the difficulty of finding teachers willing 
to devote themselves to infant teaching, as Catholics must do 
under these circumstances, will appreciate the value of women 
trained, as are nuns, in patience, obedience, and good manners. 

To expect a young lady who embraces the religious life to 
teach by mere force of zeal is unreasonable; but if she undergo 
special training, Government inspection, and belong to an order 
that has teaching for its aim, and perhaps centuries of hereditary 
experience, there is little doubt but that her personal devotion, 
the strength and refinement gained by conventual plain living, 
and by the high thinking which the creed and catechism of her 
Church demand, give such a teacher a different influence over 
young minds than any likely to be possessed by the ordinary 
salaried mistress, however neatly turned in the education lathe. 
While some Catholic communities have earned the highest praise 
from Her Majesty’s inspectors, it may be asserted that all the re- 
ligious houses in Great Britain are valuable recruiting-grounds for 
the best class of teacher. How else could the fact be accounted 
for that, notwithstanding poverty, sparseness of schools, and the 
many disabilities of the Catholic poor in England, the proficiency 
of the children earns a higher grant than do the Church of 
England and Board schools, being 12s, 103d. a scholar, while the 
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Church of England and Board schools respectively earned 12s. 84d. 
and 11s. 53d. for their children, the Dissenters alone, providing as 
they do for a comparatively independent class of poor, earning a 
higher grant than the Catholics, being 18s. 04d. for each scholar? 

There is enough, meantime, in the circumstances of their poor 
to discourage any but very fervent and persevering charity among 
Catholics. The depressing effects of belonging to a minority, 
until lately subject to legal persecution, tells in the poor show 
made by the Catholic boys in comparison to the proficiency of the 
girls. The influences of a prosperous nation in which, if earnest, 
Catholics are more or less alien, tells on the boy who has to make 
his way in the outer world far more than on the girl whose 
interests are at home. In all other but Catholic schools the 
ntimber of boys who try for higher subjects is very much greater 
than that ‘of girls; in Catholic schools the proportion is reduced. 
Catholic young men are not unambitious, but they are tempted 
by circumstances and forced by pressure of poverty into other 
careers than Catholic schools can open to them. 

Meantime there is truth in the saying, “educate a woman and 
you found a school,” and though Catholic education in the blue 
book statistics has not the brilliant, results it might otherwise 
show, the extraordinary success of the infant and girls’ schools ` 
promises well for the community asa part of the nation. Society 
is agitating itself much about the future education of women, and 
the neglect of it in the more recent past. Would society be sur- 
prised to find that Catholic women have not suffered in the general 
decline of womanly power, from which there is the mistaken and 
dangerous reaction towards “women’s rights?” There are no 
platform shriekers among Catholic women, but in the govern- 
ment examination for students who are candidates for admis- 
sion to training colleges, of the first hundred women, eight 
Catholics occupied the places 1, 4, 30, 34, 67,89, 94, 96. Of 1,500 
female candidates 102 were Catholics, twenty-nine taking a first 
and seventy-three a second class. The highest male candidate of 
1,345 examined ranked 116. Thirty-eight passed—six in the first, 
and thirty-two in the second class. In the past year the trained 
teachers were increased by the number of twenty-seven masters 
and seventy-six mistresses issuing with classes from the training 
colleges, so that the probable wants of Catholic schools are more 
than met, and there is even some difficulty in finding situations for 
the outgoing students. 

The slight superiority in the proficiency of Catholic scholars in 
secular knowledge exists together with a very important pro- 
‘ficiency in the large knowledge summed up as religious. The 
importance of instruction in the literature and training in the 
practices of Christianity is never forgotten by the Catholic over- 
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seers of the flock in their charge. The breadth of the religious 
examination would surprise many of the most ambitious advocates 
for the education of the poor. For instance, in the first standard 
fair knowledge is required of a considerable part of the Catechism, 
of the Ten Commandments, and of the leading doctrines and 
practices of the Catholic religion, besides an acquaintance with 
the Old Testament to the story of the tower of Babel, and with 
the Gospel story of our Lord’s birth and infancy. 

In the sixth standard, the course being complete, a knowledge 
of doctrine and sacred history is required that would very much 
astonish candidates for the Government services. The masters 
and pupil teachers are bound to have a proportionably intelligent 
acquaintance with the dogmas and history of their faith in all its 
development. So there is a double education for Catholics—a fact 
that goes far to explain the proficiency of these roughest poor 
who make up the mass of the community. 

The official reports throw unexpected light on the various causes 
of this proficiency. With one consent inspectors declare that the in- 
difference of parents is a main impediment to education. Now this 
indifference has been constantly combated by Catholic teaching. 
“ No manipulation of the code,” says Mr. M. Arnold, “can cure this 
weakness or diminish this difficulty.” But Catholic manipulation 
of the Decalogue can do much in its remedy. The clearly defined 
relations of parents to their children authoritatively taught prevent 
at least habitual neglect of their training, and as a result no parents 
are so eager as the Catholic poor to secure within the limits of 
their poverty the best teaching for their children. 

Inspectors frequently deplore the rough and disrespectful 
manner of teachers to their pupils, which injures the tone of the 
‘school in every way. This defect is almost unknown in Catholic 
schools, where teachers and taught are alike trained in habits of 
external as well as spiritual respect for certain persons and things, . 
and where neglect of such reverence is considered a disgraceful 
mark of irreligion. Besides the “main impediment” to English 
education in the indifference of parents, Mr. Arnold (than whom is 
no better judge) complains of the “unawakened and uninformed 
minds of the majority of our school-children, even of those who 
can pass the examination in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 
sometimes in an extra subject or two besides. This exceeds,” he 
writes, “so far as my observation goes, anything of the kind to be 
found in the schools of other countries. In a school of seventy 
children, which I visited last year, a school with annual grants and 
pupil teachers, there was not one single child who knew the mean- 
ing of the word feeble. The longer my experience, the more I 
discover how prevalent among our school-children is the condition 
of mind which this sort of ignorance indicates. The composite 
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character of our language may go for something towards explain- 
ing it; the past life and circumstances of our poorer classes may 
go for something. But it exists, it is an obstacle of the most fatal 
kind to instruction, and, so far as it is due to the mixed character 
of our language, it is quite conquerable.” To literature Mr, Arnold 
looks for help tó cure the prevalent intellectual lethargy. “The 
examination of mind, the multiplying of ideas, the promptness 
to connect in the thought one thing with another, and to illustrate 
one thing by another are what are wanted—just what letters, as 
they are called, are supposed to communicate.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out how much of these sugges- 
tions are met by the special religious training acquired in Catholic 
schools. The accurate verbal knowledge of certain literary forms, 
the intelligent comprehension of the meanings enshrined in them, 
the wide horizons which instruction in the history of the Christian 
Church opens up, are singularly calculated to cure the dull stu- 
pidity which Mr. Arnold deplores as so general in English schools. 
Whatever controversy be raised touching the creed of Catholics, 
the educational system, which includes training in dogmatic and 
accurate religion, has a clear advantage over less literary methods, 
quite apart from the moral uses of a noble and ancient faith. - 

So that this proficiency in secular learning of Catholic children 
seems to be certainly advanced by a concurrent proficiency in 
religious learning, and the result rewards that higher charity 
which, guided by the experienced wisdom of the Church, insists 
that the poor should be instructed in both. There is a clear 
national reaction against the purely secular system, and the 
instinct of the people demands “more for their money” than bare 
instruction in the three “Rs.” Yet it does not appear that they 
are particularly urgent about any special religious tenets. The 
old flags of Protestantism are waved in vain, and there is a wide- 
spread. indifference to the variations of creed, so that liberal souls ° 
congratulate themselves that the “religious difficulty” is disap- 


' pearing. But the nation wants, and will more and more urgently 


ask for, a creed and a religion that can serve towards the higher 

progress of humanity. Meantime, intelligent and impartial per- 

sons can judge if Catholic charity be not vindicating, in its 

narrow English limits, the claim of the Catholic Church to be the 

most serviceable of all existing Churches towards the solution of 

social problems new and old, and towards the higher development - 
of man. 

The reason of the nation has perceived that secular’ education, 
however useful and necessary for progress, tends to unsociable- 
ness or exaggerated individuality. The principle and practice of 
neighbourliness needs to be proportionately insisted on as secular 
learning advances, and religion becomes an important agent 
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towards social prosperity, according as its culture of the emotions 
and of neighbourliness is effective. 

The culture which honours labour by full and dogmatic recog- 
nition of its moral uses, which announces as a Divine revelation the 
liberty, fraternity, and equality of the perfected man, has surely a 
message for working men that no other culture can give. It is 
not, however, specially good for this or that class ; for, appealing to 
the whole nature of man, it is useful to all races and ranks, to all 
circumstances and societies. 

Politicians may grumble at the transformations of the Catholic 
religion and at some recent expressions of its power to enunciate 
truth with authority. But the increasing tendency-to exaggerated 
individuality, the decrease of neighbourliness, needed remedy. 
The standard of dogmatic authority was once more solemnly un- 
furled by the Fathers of the Vatican Council, and while it has 
been an offence to some few hundreds of men who were sufficiently 
educated to judge of it, the reassertion of an infallible creed and 
of a living and visible authority has renewed throughout the 
world the bonds of the higher charity between men which are 
secured by a common faith. In the fusion of races and nationalities 
which increased power over natural forces is bringing about, the 
creed of broadest sympathies, yet of best power to cement society, 
must take precedence of all other. Catholic charity, as it works in 
the great centres of English industry by culture of the poor, is 
proving that it has the keys of that power, and that it is an active 
agent towards the progress of the human race in its dealings with 
those lower social strata that perplex and discourage politicians. 
The energy of the nineteenth century in physical and material 
advance is coincident with increased vitality in Catholic life, so 
that a true progress may be hoped for mankind by the due culture 
of the will not less than by improved knowledge, and by obedience 
to law even more than by acquaintance with laws. 

In pointing out the very remarkable activity of Catholic charity, 
however limited its means are at present in England, and in trying 
to account for its disproportionate success by some remarks on its 
methods, the writer of this paper has desired only to consider 
Catholicism as a social agent more or less useful in correcting the 
divergences of humanity from the straight line of progress in 
which the good God willed that His people should advance. 

Leaving aside the legends of Smithfield—and they are losing 
colour—and the myths of the “ Reformation,” the more con- 
scientious study of history from contemporaneous sources would 
show that Catholic charity has at all times been a powerful means 
towards social union, particularly when there has been a dangerous 
tendency to social incoherence. Its work in checking from the 
very source the increased antagonism, not only of class to class 
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but of man to man, must appeal to the common sense of all who 
care for the future progress not only of the English but of the 
race of man. Ifunder all difficulties Catholic methods have, used 
openly or used in disguise, done so well in improved care of the 
sick and aged, in reformatories and penitentiaries, and in the 
education of the poor, it would seem scarcely doubtful but that, 
the Catholic Church, offering as it does with full hands the 
remedies of dogmatic theology and scientific neighbourliness to 
our unneighbourly generation, must become popular and powerful 
in England, as is already the case in the United States. 

Seeing these things, Catholics need not be concerned that their 
community gains in number but little, if indeed it do not 
absélutely lose, through workhouse rules and other machinery 
still hinting of penal laws, or through the pressure of the national 
influence which is as yet adverse. 

Certain characteristics of European progress seem to have been 
hitherto alone secured by Catholic teaching. It has been echoed, 
however imperfectly, by the chief Protestant Churches. But the 
echoes grow feeble, and the need of a power to secure the 
elements of civilization once more to society must incline men’s 
ears to hear the words and dispose their wills to obey the counsels 
of that Church, which can show she possesses the secret of the 
noblest and most complete social progress; and in the meantime 
can best arrest the threatened antagonism which impedes advance. 


M. C. BISHOP. 


TURKISH INVASIONS OF EUROPE IN 1670-83. 


€OBIESKY’S LETTERS TO HIS WIFE. 


' 


OW that the Turks have vindicated their right to “do what 
they like with their own,” and declare the present state of 
the Ottoman empire to be quite satisfactory (in which opinion a 
certain part of English society seems to agree), it is interesting to 
turn to the record of a time when there seemed considerable 
danger that the greater part of Europe might have been subjected 
to the blessings of their rule, and to recall the terror and dismay 
` with which their advance was regarded, and the desperate efforts 
made to avert what was then considered as the greatest mis- 
fortune that could happen to civilization and Christianity. 

A small volume of letters from the hero John Sobieski to his 
wife, detailing his progress day by day to the relief of Vienna and 
in the battles following it, the success of which at that moment 
was almost tantamount to the salvation of Christendom, were 
translated from the Polish into French by Count Plater, and pub- 
lished in 1826. It is a scarce book and extremely interesting, 
showing as it does the noble, disinterested, simple character of the 
man, and the fearful imminence of the danger which would have 
reduced Austria, and indeed the whole centre of Europe, to the 
condition of Bulgaria, Bosnia, &c. It requires, however, to be 
supplemented and interpreted by contemporary accounts, gathered 
from Salvandy’s and Von Hammers histories of Poland and the 
Ottoman empire. 

From the time of the taking of Constantinople in 1453, the 
Turks had been a standing menace to Europe. Mahomet II, 
Bajazet TI., Selim I. and II., and Solyman the Magnificent, had all 
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advanced at different times, and on different lines of attack. The 
fall of Rhodes, of Cyprus, of the islands of Greece belonging to 
Venice, and the strong places in the Peloponnesus, left them free 
to advance on the conquest of Dalmatia, thus threatening Italy, 
and on Moldavia Bessarabia, Servia, Bosnia, Hungary. It was 
now their object to secure both banks of the Danube. “Les 
derniers venus d’entre les barbares, les Turcs étaient aussi les 
plus redoutables,” says Salvandy; “ils n’apportaient pas simple- 
ment la conquéte, ils apportaient le brigandage, le rapt, lapostasie, 
la mort.” Their hordes had passed with fire and sword over Epirus 
and Greece to Transylvania on one side, and the provinces of the 
. Adriatic on the other. Solyman had, it is true, been beaten back 
from the walls of Vienna with great loss in 1529, after having 
taken Belgrade ; but the check was only for a time. 

The fall of Cyprus in the wars of Selim IL, who treated the 
defenders with great barbarity, was succeeded by an attack on 
Corfu; and although the united fleets of Spain and Venice 
obtained a great victory at Lepanto, yet Don John of Austria, who 
commanded, retired immediately. It was “a glorious victory,” 
but produced little advantage, for the Turks dictated the hardest 
possible conditions to the Venetians, and the battle is generally 
remembered as that in which Cervantes lost ‘his arm as much as 
for any political consequences. 

The advance of the Turks continued—four times in eleven 
years, between 1672 and 1683, irruptions of immense hordes of 
barbarians threatened the centre of Europe, and in each case they 
were repelled chiefly, if not entirely, by the genius for war of 
Sobieski, and the influence which his noble character obtained. 

Peace with the Porte was never of any duration; it was, only 
when weakened by dissensions among its disorderly heterogeneous 
subjects, revolts of the Janissaries, wars with Persia, or the acci- 
dental weakness of a Sultan, that its onward course was stayed. 

The fall of Crete in 1669, after a siege which lasted more or less 
for twenty-four years, and during which 200,000 men were said to 
have fallen on the two sides, was a cruel blow to Christendom, and 
the Pope, Clement IX., was said to have died of grief at the news. 

Flushed by success, Mahomet IV. and his Grand Vizier Achmet 
Kiuprili, who was of Greek origin, now entértained the most 
magnificent projects of conquest. The empire touched the Caspian 
Sea, the Adriatic, the Indian Ocean, and stretched south towards 
the upper waters of the Nile; it was now advancing on the 
Baltic, and would soon, they trusted, possess fleets on the North 
Seas and the Indian Ocean alike, while the Archipelago and the 
Red Sea would have counted only as inland lakes in his 

.. dominion. “He hoped to reign over the Christian world.” The 
present preparations were directed against Poland, which had 
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always been the chief barrier to the subjugation of the North by 
the Turks. With the exception of a small subsidy from the Pope, 
she was left to bear the brunt of the attack alone. 

The preparations of the Porte were enormous: Tartars were 
arriving in hordes, Moldavia was full of battalions of strange men 
from the heart of Asia; the immense siege trains from Candia, con- 
sisting of between three and four hundred pieces of cannon, a 
number hitherto unheard of, were being carried up the Danube, and 
a numerous fleet was collecting in the Black Sea; seven hundred 
camels had arrived in Thrace with corn from Egypt; soldiers from 
Attica and the Peloponnesus, from East and West, filled a vast 
camp near Adrianople, where Mahomet and his Vizier held per- 
petual reviews. But their destination was still uncertain. 

The Hungarians had long been making ineffectual attempts to 
defend their hereditary privileges against the tyranny of the 
Emperor, who ruled over them by an elective right alone. At 
length they rose in rebellion, headed by the chief nobles of the 
country. The revolt was put down with much cruelty, but the 
insurgents sought the assistance of the Porte, master already of 
two-thirds of the country, and were ready to join in any attack 
upon Austria if its arms were turned in that direction. 

The Polish king refused to believe in any danger, and opposed. 
Sobieski’s exertions to collect the scattered troops. Thwarted at 
home and abroad by the jealousy of the Emperor and of Louis XIV., 
he could only get together six or eight thousand men, young, ill- 
armed, undisciplined, and without provisions. There -were soldiers 
enough in the country to trouble its peace, but not enough to 
make war with safety. After a short and brilliant campaign 
against the Cossacks, Tartars, and wild hordes under the Khan, 
the allies and what might be called the advanced guard of the 
Turk, finding that no money and no help were to be had for 
the impending invasion, Sobieski fell dangerously ill with anxiety 
and fatigue, and the army, which for many years had received 
from him their only pay and rations, and had been led on to 
constant victory, indignant now at his treatment by the King, dis- 
banded, and declared they would only serve under a chief of their 
own choice. 

For a whole year the anarchy and confusion of Poland went on 
increasing, but when news arrived that the Sultan had started on 
his march towards Poland, the soldiers returned to their quarters 
and swore to follow their old leader to death, The Turks by 
forced marches advanced on Kaminiek, a fortress situated on the 
frontier of Moldavia and the Ukraine. It was almost the only 
strong place possessed by the Poles, and Sobieski had in vain 
tried to persuade the Diet to keep up its defences. After a siege 
of less than a month the Turks carried a place concerning ‘which 
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it was said that, “God alone could have built it, and He only 
could take it.” 

Even then the only help which the Polish king thought fit 
to give in the struggle was to accuse his protector, the “great 
Hetman,” of being “an impostor and a traitor.” . Sobieski, 
however, not heeding the insult, threw himself with his scanty 
forces on the weak points of the Turkish lines, pursued the Tartars 
who had invaded the kingdom and were carrying off immense 
booty, overtook them in the Carpathian defiles, and almost 
exterminated them, liberating nearly thirty thousand captives 
who were being carried off into slavery. He turned next on the 
advanced guard of the Sultan’s army, which had advanced on the 
Vistula with forty thousand men. | Mahomet had arranged a camp 
for himself at Boudchaz among the mountains, where, accompanied 
by his seraglio, he amused himself with hunting. Sobieski, by a 
coup de main, crossed the river, rushed on the camp “intoxicated 
with ‘pleasure and pillage,” penetrated even to the imperial tents 
and'the women’s quarters, and “the young lord who ruled at Athens 
and Memphis, Jerusalem and Babylon,” on this his first campaign 
was obliged to fly to save his life. 

But the miserable Polish king suddenly gave up the struggle 
and threw himself on the mercy of the invaders, abandoning the 
Ukraine and Podolia to the Turk, and reducing his country to 
the condition of a vassal state by promising an annual tribute. 

Sobieski retired to his estates disgusted and nearly broken- 
hearted. He had not long been there, when the “Terror of the 
Turks,” as he was surnamed, was accused in the Diet of having 
sold his country to the Infidel for a bribe of twelve million florins. 
Enraged at such an attack on his honour, he returned to Warsaw 
immediately, while his army, furious at such a libel on their 
beloved chief, swore to avenge the insult in blood. After calming 
them with much difficulty he proceeded to the Diet, where the 
very sight of him produced such an impression that when he 
claimed the punishment of his calumniator from the assembly, 
and excuses from all members who could for a moment have 
listened to such an accusation, his demands were accepted in a 
transport of enthusiasm. The Diet in a pressing message en- 
treated his help against the Turks, and in the strangely hyper- 
bolical language so often used in Poland, termed him “the hero 
of whom it might be-believed, according to the system of Pytha- 
goras, that all the souls of the great captains and good citizens 
lived again, as not one of their virtues was wanting in him.” 

The miserable informer confessed that he had been bribed to 
male the accusation, and was condemned to death, but Sobieski 
would not allow the sentence to be carried out. 

The Diet pursued its course until the end of the session with 
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unaccustomed calm under his influence, and at its close the presi- 
dent declared in the same semi-Oriental style, that “the wisdom 
of a divinity, or, if Sobieski could be considered as a man, the 
excellence of a hero, had saved the liberty of his country by his 
virtues and its independence by his exploits. No such man had 
ever before been formed by Nature, and probably never would be 
so in future !” 

The Diet then decreed a levy of sixty thousand men, ad 
committed full power over it to the “great Hetman,” 

The summer was spent in preparations such as might be ex- 
pected from Poland; “no men, no material of war, no money, 
were to be had.” 

For the time, however, disorders in Constantinople, and an 
insurrection in the Peloponnesus, had checked the projects of the 
Vizier. In November, 1673, however, seven bridges were by his 
orders thrown across the Dniester, and eighty thousand veterans 
advanced under the command of the Seraskier Hussein Pasha. 

A division of Sobieski’s small army was sent forward to carry 
the Turkish outposts; but when they found that they were required 
to cross a river full of floating ice, to put such a barrier between 
themselves and their homes, that they were being led into a 
country without towns or villages, and surrounded by innumerable 
Turks, they broke out into open mutiny. Once before Sobieski 
had quelled a similar revolt; now with his imperious eloquence 
he called upon his men in the name of their duty and their 
country to follow him, and, as always was the case both with friends 
and foes, he gained the day. He led them to the battle of Kotzim, 
on the other side of the Dniester, where Hussein had established 
himself in a camp defended by strong fortifications, natural and 
artificial, and by rocks and marshes. To attack such a position 
with such troops as Sobieski could command, at such a time of year, 
without provisions and with weak artillery, seemed an impossible 
task in all eyes but his own. Fifty years before, however, the 
Poles, under his father, James Sobieski, had conquered at the same 
spot, and the good omen gave them courage. The weather was 
dreadful, and the snow was falling thickly, when he disposed his 
troops for the attack. All night long the preparations went on. 
“Comrades!” cried he, passing along the ranks, his dress, his arms, 
his thick moustache covered with hoar-frost, “you have suffered, 
but the Turks are worn out; these men from Asia are half con- 
quered already by the cold. The last twenty-four hours have 
fought for us. We shall save the Republic from shame and 
vassalage. Soldiers of Poland, fight for your country, and re- 
member that Jesus Christ fights for you!” Sobieski himself had 
heard three masses since daybreak, the army had been blessed 
by a priest, and now getting off his horse, sabre in hand, he led 
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his infantry across the trenches. The Turks, who had believed 
an attack impossible in such weather, alarmed at the triumphant 
shouts of the Poles, defended themselves but ill; charge after 
charge of the young Polish cavalry, in full armour, cut to pieces 
their best troops; they turned to fly, but the bridge of boats had 
been broken down by Sobieski’s orders; 20,000 men were believed 
to have fallen in attempting to cross the rapid, half-frozen river; ; 
“the water ran with blood and corpses for miles.” 

In the camp the carnage. was frightful; under the axes, the 
lances, and scimitars of their assailants lay thousands of dead 
bodies, half of them Janissaries and Spahis. The green standard of 
Hussein, given him by the Sultan, was seized, sent to the Pope, 
and still hangs in St. Peters. The victory was complete; all the 
Turkish garrisons of the neighbouring towns retired, leaving 
devastation and fire as monuments of their passage; and thanks 
were given in almost all the churches in Europe for the “ most 
memorable battle gained against the Infidel for 300 years.” 

The Polish king died the night before the fight, and, by an act 
of tardy death-bed repentance, named John Sobieski as one of his 
executors. 

It was now necessary to elect another monarch—a difficult and 
dangerous operation in Poland, even in the calmest times. ‘The 
Poles were the only people in Europe who still preserved the 
ancient usage of a national assembly where the deliberations were 
carried on by a whole nation in arms. The difficulty of feeding 
200,000 citizens thus collected together had constantly obliged 
them to separate without having settled affairs, and on ‘this 
occasion a Diet, composed of the senate and of members elected 
by the country, was directed to choose the new chief of the nation. 
All the princes in Europe who were tired of living on the steps 
of a throne became candidates. Every species of intrigue was 
brought to bear upon the electors ; the ambassadors of the different 
Powers had each their faction; they gave money; they made 
great promises; the meanest motives were appealed to, and the 
most undisguised corruption prevailed. Warsaw became one vast 
camp for six leagues round, where the whole equestrian order had 
established itself; an innumerable population of servants, often 
noble like their masters; almost all the army, Jews, merchants, 
doctors, the creditors of the nobles, the lawyers, had all collected 
there; the different palatinates were nearly deserted except by 
the peasants, - 

The plain of Vola had been chosen for the electoral camp ; 
a great wooden pavilion, the szopa, occupied the centre, where 
the senate and the great nobles sat, but the deliberations were 
held in the open air, that the equestrian order tight have an 
eye upon its representatives. 
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The noise and excitement were tremendous; tournaments and 
jousts, with javelins and lances; regiments of soldiers, Wallachs, 
Cossacks, Tartars, crossing and. recrossing ; innumerable stands of 
arms; immense tables, round which each faction collected its 
clients; trains of noble ladies on horseback, the wives of the 
palatines and senators, distributing exhortations and presents ; 
cavalcades of gentlemen, battle-axe in hand, galloping past; 
fiery encounters, begun in drunkenness and ending in blood; 
“scenes of tumult, pleasure, discussion, and war, a true image of 
Poland herself, filled the plain,” observes Salvandy. A vast circle 
of white tents surrounded the whole space—those belonging 
to the nobles were built like sham fortresses, castles, towers, or 
long galleries, ‘containing stables, bath-rooms, kitchens, council- 
chambers, formed of silk and rich stuffs, often booty taken 
from the Turk, with a profusion of golden crescents, balls, and 
ornaments, rivalling each other in expense and savage and inor- 
dinate luxury. The magnificence of the dresses was as great; 
almost all wore Eastern costumes; caftans and robes of brocade 
and fur, embroidered, or edged’and lined with rare furs, and clasped. 
with diamonds; splendid arms, jewelled belts, swords, daggers, 
and pistols (“many diamonds and little linen,” was Madame de 
Motteville’s observation on the Polish nobles a few years before); 
60,000 or 70,000 gentlemen were there, any one of whom might, 
by law, be chosen king the next day, and whose demeanour 
showed their pride in this vain and hurtful privilege. Sobieski 
himself was absent, but the tents taken from the Vizier of 
Mahomet IV., bearing his shield, were there, and were the pride of 
the assembly. 

The competitors for the throne bid high, many of them intending 
to repudiate their offers later. They were now reduced practically 
to two, one representing the Emperor, the other Louis XIV. Charles 
of Lorraine proposed himself to pay the army for nine months, to 
raise 5,000 fresh men for the war against the Turks, to take 500 
gentlemen as his guard of honour, to build two fortresses on the 
frontier, and open a military school for officers. The old Duke 
of Neubourg promised still more largely for his son Philip, aged 
fourteen. 

Sobieski had hitherto confined himself to his duty of keeping 
order as chief marshal, while all present inquired anxiously what 
part he would take. As soon as he arrived, he was received 
almost in triumph; the shouts, the noise of arms, the flashing of 
javelins, lances, and scimitars,.the flowers thrown in his way, 
made his entry almost a triumph. He then declared himself for 
the Great Condé. And the influence of the “great Hetman ” was 
such that there seemed for some time every chance that his 
counsels would be followed, but the Lithuanian party of the Paz 
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would not hear of the French Prince. The confusion became still 
greater; the szopa was like a citadel besieged by armies of men 
half drunk with pride and rage. For twenty-nine days the 
destinies of the nation only grew more and more perplexing, and 
the furious parties seemed on the point of a civil war, when to 
avert such a frightful peril the Bishop of Cracow gave the signal 
for the hymns and prayers to be begun, which showed that the 
debates were closed, and the palatinates separated for the vote. 

The President, Jablonowski,a man of great courage and capacity, 
began his discourse ; he entered on the qualities of the two chief 
candidates, and rejected both, as the nominees of France and 
Germany. He discussed the qualities of the Great Condé, and then 
declared that “a Pole ought to reign in Poland.” 

“There is a man among us who has saved the Republic time after time 
by his counsels and his victories, whose patriotism and genius would 
maintain our country in the rank she should hold in the universe. Nothing 
in such a choice would be left to chance; Ae will not make us a vassal of 
the infidels. If we have a country at all, if men of illustrious dynasties 
care to rule over us, remember to whom we owe it, and take John Sobieski 
as your King!” ; 

The speech was received with furious acclamations by the 
assembly. “The finger of God is here, it was on a Saturday as to- 
day that Kotzim was taken,” cried the Governor of Lemberg; “I 
vote for Sobieski.” The tumult was tremendous; it was nine o’clock 
at night, but the long day of the north still gave sufficient light, 
and they would have proceeded immediately to the vote, but 
Sobieski would not suffer it. “JI will not accept the crown,” said 
he, “when no one has had the time to consider his vote, at the 
approach of night when opposition might be stifled or constrained. 
I will raise my veto against it if no one else will do so.” 

The next day the agitation became still greater. Austria di 
not yet consider herself beaten; every possible calumny was 
disseminated against Sobieski, while the jealousy of the great 
Polish ladies was excited against his wife, Marie Casimire, daughter 
of a French marquis, captain of the guard to the brother of Louis 
XIV. Would they consent that a foreigner should be Queen 
when no Pole had ever attained'to such honour? At all events if 
Sobieski were elected he should be required to marry the widow of 
the last king; but at such a price he absolutely refused the crown. 
His great qualities however carried the day. Cries of “ Sobieski 
or death!” were heard in the camp; the assembly would hear of no 
delay. Again, however, he declared that if his election was not 
legal, and therefore unanimous, he would not accept the crown. 
Throughout the night the camp was illuminated with innumerable 
lanterns, while the firing of muskets, pistols, and arquebuses 
testified the excitement and the joy of the public at the thought 
of the election which they had resolved on making. The next 
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day Sobieski, almost against his will, was proclaimed King at the 
Kolo or Assembly ; the vote was now only a form, but it was gone 
through. Three times did the Bishop Regent, on horseback, 
demand. if there were any opposition to the election. Three 
times did the nobles and the people repeat the cry proclaiming 
that John Sobieski should be their King. 

All the standards of the palatinates and of the foreign contin- 
gents, the bells of the town, the salvoes of artillery, the shouts of 
the people, saluted their hero as King. Then at a sign from the 
Bishop came a sudden silence, the banners were lowered, a sacred 
hymn was sung by the people, led by a choir of bishops, and the 
acclamations began again as Sobieski was led in triumph to the 
cathedral, where thanks were offered up to God for the choice 
which had been made. Poland, indeed, believed herself to be 
saved from anarchy and invasion alike. “The Cossacks will no 
longer ravage our fields, the Infidel will no longer exact tribute,” 
cried the women. 

As soon as he was proclaimed, Sobieski made magnificent gifts 
to the nation, greater indeed than the foreign princes had pro- 
mised, and which they were not likely to have performed: 100,000 
florins went to the support of the Lithuanian part of the army, 
200,000 for that of the Polish half, 60,000 for the fortifications of 
Lemberg, 300,000 to buy back the jewels of the crown, pledged 
to the Jews of Vienna and Warsaw. All this was out of his 
private purse, and gives some measure of the resources of a great 
Polish noble at this time. Refusing a coronation on account of 
the expense and delay it would entail, Sobieski declared that his 
“mission was to make war on the Turks. I am placed on the 
throne to fight, not for representation. Festivals may come later.” 

High-minded, braye, pious, disinterested, caring much for the 
interests of his country, and little for his own grandeur, with a 
love of books which contrasted strangely with his military tastes 
and the life of incessant movement which fate had forced him to 
lead, Sobieski was indeed one of the rare instances where the 
highest qualities had led a man to great fortune. 

His statesmanship as well as his great military qualities are 
insisted on in all the contemporary accounts; his love of science 
and of books, and his power of speaking German, Italian, French, 
English, and Turkish almost as well as his own language. 

“One of the handsomest men of his time,” said the official French 
Gazette, “his countenance is such that he inspires at the same time re- 
spect and affection. Enlightened, kind, he is so forgiving that it has 
been always said that he only revenged himself for the calumnies of. bis 


enemies by his great actions.” THis picture, in armour, fully bears out this 
description. 


Achmet Kiuprili was not likely to leave the new sovereign time 
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to settle himself firmly on the throne. He regarded Poland asa 
good position to take up between the Muscovites, whom he 
despised, and Austria, whose flank would thus have been turned. 
‘The ports of the Baltic tempted him onward, and Europe in this ` 
manner would have been cut in two, when the Turks might soon 
have dominated the whole continent. ' l ; 

In 1674, Mahomet himself again joined the army, which was 
once more tomarch on Kotzim. The enormous supplies of men 
which the Turks were able to draw from their provinces in Asia, 
Africa, and Europe, after the tremendous defeats which they had 
undergone and the waste of life, are surprising in our eyes, with 
whom the want of men to supply even the demands of an army in 
times of peace is sometimes found impossible to meet. 

Sobieski, who had been called the Whirlwind, from the rapidity 
of his marches and the vigour of his onslaughts, was carrying all 
before him, when the intrigues of Leopold deprived him of half 
his army; the Lithuanian Grand Hetman Paz, who had opposed 
Sobieski’s election, suddenly left the camp with his troops, and 
the winter was.lost in vain attempts to restore order, for the dis- 
banded soldiers spent their time in pillaging their own country 
instead of fighting the enemy. 

Gradually Sobieski, by dint of patient courage, tact, and skill, 
collected an army again in the central position of Lemberg. He 
alone preserved his courage and confidence in the midst of the 
universal alarm. “He fears nothing who has foreseen all,” said 
the Poles afterwards. He was at the same time attempting to 
form a political coalition to assist his military manoeuvres, in spite 
of the enmity of Leopold, who strove to keep Poland weak, caleu- 
lating that it might thus occupy the Porte in the north and pre- 
vent any attack being made in his direction. . 

The Turks, under Ibrahim the Seraskier, began the siege of 
Zbaras; a number of Russian peasants had taken refuge in the town, 
and treacherously gave it up to the enemy, when Ibrahim cut to 
pieces the whole population except the women, who were reserved 
for the seraglios. The old, the children, perished in the flames or 
by the sword, and the Turks moved on to other sieges, where the 
same horrible cruelties were exercised. Von Hammer, after re- 
peated descriptions of barbarities on such occasions which make 
one’s blood run cold, and indeed are sometimes quite unreadable, 
at length seems to grow weary of such horrors, and merely writes, 
« The town was taken; the usual cruelties ensued ;” or, - The city 
was sacked with the atrocities used by barbarian troops.” The love 
of pillage was so great among them that the army was delayed, so 
that their advantage in numbers was lost, and the fine season passed 
away, while Sobieski destroyed their communications, ‘seized their 
plunder, and cut to pieces the troops whom he encountered. 
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A second army was sent across the Dnieper, and the Sultan 
put himself at the head of a third body which collected at 
Adrianople. The Seraskier then determined on the course with 
which he should have begun—he left the fortresses alone, and 
advanced on Lemberg, the strongest place in Poland. If this 
was carried there would be an end to the Republic, and Sobieski 
was resolved to defend it or die under the ruins. 

The terror of his name counted for a host in itself against the 
Turks, while among the Poles, if some of the peasants cried, “ All is 
lost,” the answer was, “John Sobieski is there still, he will save us.” 
A few days after great fires in all directions announced the arrival 
of the Mussulman host. The King had arranged his little army 
with consummate skill among the defiles near the town, the 
artillery on the low hills, while the hussars with their lances 
defended the vineyards and rough ground. The nobles fought 
with sabres and pistols. A storm of hail and snow, though it was 
only August, troubled the Infidel. The King, the father of his 
country, having given his blessing to the army, rushed at the 
head of his troops with the ery, “Jesus!” three times repeated, 
to which.came the threefold answer of “Allah!” The cavalry 
wavering for a moment, he brought them up himself again to the 
charge: “Remember,” cried he, “that we must conquer or you 
will leave me here ;” and he reminded them that he had brought 
his wife and children into the midst of the danger. The Turks, 
in spite of their enormous numerical preponderance, were driven 
back terrified, their divisions were broken, their ranks were 
confused. Sobieski fell like a thunderbolt upon the parts of 
the field where he was least expected. The victory of Lemberg 
was considered to have been a miracle, even considering the 
reputation of the King. “Five thousand Poles have beaten 
150,000 Turks and Tartars!” cried the Gazette de France of 
September, 1674, with pardonable exaggeration. “That the King 
should have conquered such powerful enemies by his astonish- 
ing courage, reducing the infidels to make a precipitate retreat, 
ok shows that Heaven itself has defended this bulwark 
of Christendom.” 

An interval of quiet now ensued, and Sobieski employed his 
breathing-time in attempting to bring about a better state of 
things for Poland, and in reorganizing the army ; but the people 
would endure no fresh taxes, and he made little progress. 
Revolts, however, at Memphis, at Babylon, and Damascus, the 
doubtful fidelity of the Tartars, and a superstitious dread in the 
Mussulman army at the thought of contending against “King 
John,” had made the Porte desire an interval of quiet. 

In September, 1676, however, just two hundred years ago, the 
untiring Turk poured again up the banks of the Dniester, and 
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Poland had now to withstand 120,000 Tartars and 20,000 Turks. 
The terror of Sobieski’s name was, however, so great that there was 
difficulty in getting them forward, even under the command of a 
fierce Pasha of Damascus, surnamed Shaitan (Satan). At length, 
after some preliminary combats, the two armies came face to face. 
Sobieski had entrenched: himself with his small handful of men 
between the Dniester and the protection of some woods and 
marshes; the immense body of Ottomans almost encircled them. 
For twenty days they continued thus opposite each other, and the. 
extremity of the danger was considered such in Poland that 
prayers for the dead were recited in all the churches. From time 
to time the Mussulman army came forth from their camp, sounded 
the charge, pushed forward their horsetails and camels, apparently 
to excite the Christians to fight or to deride their weakness. At 
length the Poles one day were tempted out in pursuit of some 
Tartars, the whole right was engaged, and the centre left un- 
covered; the Turks brought up their artillery and made fearful 
ravages among the ranks, which began to yield, when the King 
flung himself on the victorious Moslems, who were pursuing their 
success in some disorder, killed hundreds of men and horses, over- 
threw their first redoubts, took or spiked a number of guns, and 
brought back his men in safety. He lost, however, six hundred 
gentlemen in the charge, and his own horse was wounded under 
. him ; his exploits read like those of a hero in ‘one of the old 
yomances of chivalry. ý 

Ibrahim, “the Devil,” now brought up his siege artillery, mines 
and countermines were dug, and great galleries formed where 
battles were fought underground; but the Poles were not suffi- 
ciently numerous for such work, and the Turks believed them- 
selves at the point of victory, when Sobieski in a most brilliant 
- action again turned the day. The Spahis had thrown themselves 
between him and his camp, when the King, with his terrible 
hussars, rushed upon the lines, which were crowded by their very 
numbers and soon fell back. The Seraskier sent next day to pro- 
pose peace. He said that he knew to what a state of starvation 
the besieged were reduced, that the Sublime Porte would rather 
have such a King as their ally than their captive, and all they 
asked was the ratification of King Michel’s treaty promising to pay 
tribute and an offensive alliance against Russia. 

“Tell the Aga,” said Sobieski, “that if such propositions are 
again addressed to the King of Poland, he will hang the mes- 
senger.” The bombardment now became terrible; neither by 
night nor day had the Poles any rest, and the entrenchments were 
continually attacked. The Christian camp had become a prison, 
the soldiers had hardly any food or ammunition, and discontent 
and even mutiny began to appear among them. Sobieski rode 
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along the ranks. “I have brought you out of worse straits than 
this,” said he; “do you think my head is weaker because you 
have placed a crown upon it?” A successful skirmish raised the 
- spirits of the troops, the Turks fancied he must have received 
reinforcements, and, when at last he came out of the town with 
his whole army, they were seized with a panic terror, and declared 
that magic was being used against them. They all dreaded the 
approach of winter; Shaitan Pasha knew that a reverse would 
cost him his head, and he prudently offered an honourable peace. 
A part of the Ukraine and Kaminiek were given up; but the 
strength of the Ottoman empire was increasing, while Poland 
became weaker in men and money each year. To regain their 
fortresses, the prisoners, the frontier of the Dniester, and get rid of 
all pretensions to tribute, was better than a victory in such cir- 
cumstances. One of the most pious of men, Sobieski stipulated 
that the custody of the Tabernacle at Bethlehem and of the Holy. 
Sepulchre should be restored to the monks who had held them 
before. As this favour had been long demanded in vain by Europe, 
the glory of Poland and her King was all the more greatly extolled. 

Madame de Sevigné, a great admirer of his, writes, November, 
1676, enthusiastically of his deeds :— 

“Peace is concluded in Poland, romantically. This hero, at the head of 
15,000 men, surrounded by 200,000, has forced them to sign a treaty, 
sword in hard. Since the days of the Calprenéde [in a novel of Mdlle. de 
Scuderi] such a thing has never been heard of.” 

The Ottoman army, who were in desperate straits, made 
ready for departure, and defiled before the King, demanding to 
see the “invincible lion” with whom they had contended so often 
on the field of battle; at the same time giving into his hands 
15,000 Russian prisoners destined to slavery. 

For thirty years the Ottoman empire, at the height of its 
power, had been kept at bay by Poland: what might not have 
happened, if, masters of Buda and of the Adriatic, they had been 
able to turn their whole force upon Italy and Austria ? 

A general peace now ensued. Sobieski’s grand object was to 
form an alliance against the Turk among the kingdoms most liable 
to be attacked. “Not to attempt to conquer or restrain the 
monster should be our object,” said he, “but to fling it back to 
the deserts from whence it came; to exterminate it, and raise 
‘once more on its.ruins a Byzantine empire. This is the only 
Christian, worthy, wise, and decisive course;”* and for this he 
only required the concurrence of the four threatened Powers. 
Innocent promised assistance “to the new Godfrey of Bouillon.” 
But except from the Pope, he could get no help from any one 


* Thore is a curious similarity betwoon Sobieski’s expressions and those of many 
much-reprobated speeches and writings at the prosent crisis. 
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of them. The Czar was playing a double game, as usual; and 
sent embassy after embassy to Warsaw, only to obtain better 
terms for himself at Constantinople. Leopold refused all alliance 
with or help to Poland; Venice would not even allow his envoy . 
to cross her frontier; Louis XIV. ordered back a small body of 
French gentlemen who had been fighting for the mere love of 
war by Sobieski’s ‘side; Poland was again abandoned to herself 
to fight the battles of Christendom. 

The next two years, however, there was a pause among the 
exhausted combatants again; and they were spent by Sobieski 
in trying to discipline his army, and restore order and law, 
- which under his rule reigned in Poland to. an extent unknown 

before. 

Again in 1683, however, the indefatigable Porte prepared for 
another invasion, as a preliminary to which the Sultan recog- 
nized Count Tekeli as Prince of Hungary under his vassalage, 
‘while a confederation of Christian States, Transylvania, Wallachia, 
Hungary, and the Ukraine, under his protectorate, reached from 
the Danube to the Carpathian mountains. ‘The tide of war was 
evidently now to be turned on Austria. 

The Emperor took fright, but it was in vain that he sought 
help in his peril. France was his deadly enemy; the Elector of 
Brandenburg rejoiced in his humiliation; a child of nine years old, 
afterwards to be known as Peter the Great, reigned in Russia. 
Poland only remained; Leopold had treated Sobieski as a 
personal enemy; he had refused all help in the perils of Poland, 

` but now he literally implored the King to come to his assistance, 
and the Austrian envoy positively flung himself at his feet in 
the fervency of his entreaties. It was difficult to say whether 
Leopold was meanest in adversity or prosperity. Sobieski now 
indeed commanded the position, and his alliance was sought on 
all sides. Louis XIV. offered his aid in securing the inheritance- 
of Poland for his son, and promised to assist him in obtaining 
Hungary for himself. Leopold had recourse to the great argu- 
ment of the house of Austria in all times, the hand of an arch- 
duchess for the young prince, his son; Mahomet. solicited his 
friendship, and declared that the armaments he was preparing 
were not intended to be used against him. 

Sobieski refused all offers for himself, and, after long con- 

sidering what would be most advantageous to his country, threw 
` in his lot with the Empire. He did his best to persuade Leopold 
to treat the Hungarians with fairness, if only to detach them from 
the Porte, but with small success, Leopold could not do the 
right, even when it was his interest. At length it was announced 
that the Sultan and his Grand Vizier, Kara Mustapha, were 
marching from Constantinople, where the standard of Mahomet 
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had been unfurled with great pomp at the Seraglio. The whole 
of Europe and Asia seemed to be in movement; Christianity and . 
Islamism, civilization and barbarism, were preparing for a decisive 
battle. The first blow was to be struck on Austria, the second on 
Italy. “The Vizier will never be satisfied till he has stabled the 
horses of the Sultan in the Basilica of St. Peter,” said one of the 
defenders of Candia. 

The Turkish preparations had lasted nearly seven years, and 
were equally gigantic and minute. All the\provinces had fur- 
nished their contingents of soldiers from the Euphrates and the 
Nile; whole Arab tribes, Kourds, Mamelukes, Greeks, Albanians, 
and Tartars, were marching under the same flag.. The merchant 
vessels of all nations which came within reach were seized to 
. bring munitions of war from Smyrna, Aleppo, and Alexandria ; 
2,000’ camels had been employed for years in the transport of 
corn, &c., from the Aigean Sea to the Danube; the river itself was 
covered with boats; 10,000 waggons were collected to convey 
stores through Hungary, which began to suffer under the burden 
of her ally as much as under that of her oppressor. 

Sobieski would have made any efforts to detach Hungary 
from the Turks, and had an interview with Tekeli, but without 
success, a8 he could give no pledges for Leopold’s good faith. 
He made an alliance with Sweden and the Ukraine, and attempted 
negotiations with the Czar, with Persia, Venice, and Louis XIV. 
His cabinet was said to be the best served in Europe, the East 
was open to his spies, and he had friends even in the Divan; and 
he now warned the Empetor that the Porte was marching on 
Vienna, and that the suburbs ought to be demolished lest they 
should afford shelter to the enemy; but Leopold judged his de- 
ferider by himself, mistrusted him, and refused to followhis counsels. 
Between Belgrade and Buda the Sultan stopped, and confided to 
Kara Mustapha with great pomp the double aigrette of heron’s - 
feathers, the golden robe and quiver of diamonds, signs of sove- 
reign power, and the standard of Mahomet, an emblem that the 
contest was in the cause of Islam. He then returned to his 
beloved chase, where.thousands of men were employed in driving 
game, on the slopes of the Balkan. 

Louis XIV.,* utterly regardless of anything but his own fancied 
interest and, pique against the Empire, chose this opportunity. of 
making an alliance with Tekeli, and sent his fleet to the Baltic to 

* Among the multitude cf petty meannesses to which the great Louis condescended 
was a letter which he wrote to Tekeli at this time. In describing the blessing which had 
been given to Hungary, he praised the entire liberty of religion which was enjoyed there. 
In the samo official Gazette, appeared a declaration that the property of any Protestant 
who had escaped from the kingdom would be confiscated, and all contracts they had 
entered into annulled. The Governor of Poitou, in the same paper, announced that he 


had mado 39,849 conversions, adding an edict by which any of the “converts” found 
entering a Protestant church were condemned to tho galleys, 
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attack the allies of the Emperor. Sobieski was therefore obliged 
to divide his troops, while Leopold could only collect 30,000’ men 
on the Danube, and even threw every obstruction in the way of his 
deliverer. But the cause was everything in Sobieski’s eyes, and 
with a magnanimous disregard of all personal feelings he devoted 
himself to what he considered to be his duty. 

The last series of letters to his wife begins in August; 1683. 
Marie Casimire was a bad, ambitious, intriguing Frenchwoman, 
intent only on her own aggrandisement and her own pleasure, 
who used and abused her influence over her hero in the worst 

~way and for the most selfish ends. In spite, however, of her 
continual provocations, he continued faithful to her until the 
end of his life. “Mon incomparable,” he continually calls her in 
his letters, which all begin, “ Seule joie de mon âme, charmante 
et bien aimée Mariette.” They are often dated in the middle of 
the night; in spite of the fatigue and anxiety he was enduring, 
and of his sufferings from acute rheumatism, he never fails to 
sacrifice the rest so necessary to him, to sending off long and 
entertaining letters to his exacting and selfish wife, who complains 
of his not writing enough, and of what he writes, with singular 
cynicism. She forgets to give him important information which 
he asks her for, to convey his orders, even to date her letters, 
while she sends him all the injurious gossip she can pick up, in- 
trigues with his enemies; and publishes letters he has desired to 
be kept secret. 


“You finish by telling me, dear heart, that you are very discon- 
tented with me. Yet I tell you everything in my letters. Itis my fate. 
What consolation do I get in my troubles? I try and unravel something 
pleasant in your cyphers and to find some comfort from my heart, and get 
only the old and eternal complaints,” he writes pitifully. 

“The difficulty we have had in crossing the Danube at three in the 
morning opposite the Turkish camp was immense; the bridges broke down 

. under the weight of artillery and baggage waggons; we had to seek out 
fords, which we found luckily on the smaller branches of the river, but 
the current was too rapid in the main stream ; there is no river which can 
compare with the Danube in violence. After this important passage we have 
had to cross a line of mountains, or, more strictly speaking, to climb them. 
A furious wind blew straight into our teeth ; it seemed as if the ‘ powers 
of the air’ were unchained against us; the Vizier is said to be a great 
magician! We had left our baggage behind us, and I have only with me 
two light carts; since Friday we have neither eaten nor slept—more than the 
horses. We can see from here the immense camp of the Turks and the town 
of Vienna in the distance, but we are separated from it by forests, precipices, 
and a very big mountain, of which no one had told us a word. The horses 
have nothing to eat but the leaves of the trees; we have neither food nor 
forage,” which had been promised but never furnished by the Emperor. 

“ Humanly speaking, however, and putting all our trust in God, I must 
believe that the chief, of an army who, like the Grand Vizier, has not 
thought of entrenching himself or collecting his scattered troops, but has 
encamped there as if he were a hundred miles off, is predestined to be beaten. 

“ I have passed the night on the extreme right; we could see the whole 
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Turkish camp, and the noise of the cannon prevented all sleep. This letter 
is my eighth; it has taken me till daylight.” 


At last the Emperor discovered a remedy for the fearful state of 
his affairs: “it was forbidden, under pain of death to speak of 
‘present circumstances!’” as they were euphuistically called at 
Vienna. The march of Kara Mustapha had been a stroke of 
genius; in those days an army generally lost much time during a 
campaign by attempting to subdue the strong places, while he 
aimed straight at the heart of the country, threw his bridges of 
boats across the Danube, and appeared before Vienna in the 
shortest possible time. The fortifications of the town had been 
much neglected, and there were but few troops to man them. In 
twenty-four hours the Emperor became aware of the approach of 
the Turks by harsher signs than words; he took flight immediately 
by night, with all his court and family, leaving his cousin, the Duke 
of Lorraine, to do his best in defending the kingdom—the same 
prince who had contested the throne of Poland with Sobieski, and 
now acted with great loyalty towards him. For four days the - 
enormous crescent of the enemy was seen forming round the city, 
with an extraordinary noise of bells, trombones, and cymbals; 
tents, horsetails without number, troops of camels and mules, 
‘ armies of bullocks and sheep going to drink at the Danube, the 
tent of executions, which, as usual, was placed in the most con- 
Spicuous position, could all be seen from the walls. At night the 
watch-fires and lanterns all over the camp lighted up the sky, the 
noise of artillery never ceased, and the cries of the muezzin sum- 
moning the Moslems to prayer made all sleep impossible. 

But the Vizier, instead of carrying the town, as he could have 
done, by a coup de main, was afraid of losing the valuable booty 
of Vienna by fire, and consumed the whole month of August 
striving to reduce the city by famine, and thus lost his prize. 
Surrounded by his harem, his 150 valets, even his menagerie, he 
spent his time in his tents of silk and gold, which covered a larger 
extent than the town of Buda, and refused to believe in the 
advance of Sobeiski. 

Suddenly he heard that the King was upon him, when a panic- 
terror took possession of the army—a bad preparation for the next 
day’s work, 

At eight in the morning the action began. Sobieski and his 
allies descended from the hills in five columns, like great torrents, 
and were met at first by the Spahis, who, being on horseback, 
became embarrassed in the broken ground, the narrow lanes, vine- 
yards, and woods which surrounded Vienna, and gave way on all 
sides, The defenders of the city took courage and fired from the 
walls, while Kara Mustapha, still not believing in the imminence 
of his danger, attempted to continue the battle with the town 
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before him, at the same time that he marched himself to the rear, 
to meet King John, now at the head of 70,000 men, the finest 
army he had ever commanded, 18,000 of whom were Poles. 
. The heat was intense. The Christian army stopped for a 
moment to eat, without, however, putting down their muskets 
and lances; then in a great semicircle the allied force continued 
its march, Sobieski passing from column to column, encouraging 
the troops, and speaking to each in the language of their country. 

The Turks had profited by this halt to form a new line on the 
glacis of the camp. The Vizier commanded here in person, with 
all his best troops; the King was in front. It was nearly five 
o'clock, and the work before them seemed too great an under- 
taking for tired men; he determined therefore to: sleep on the 
field, and put off the battle till the next day.. The.Grand Vizier, 
in his contempt for the Christians, and his indomitable pride, 
treated the whole matter so lightly that at this moment he retired 
to his crimson tent, to drink coffee with his sons. 

At the sight, the King’s choler rose; although his infantry had 


not yet marched up, he pointed two or three cannon upon the .: 


tent; and the ammunition having not yet arrived, a French officer 
stuffed into one gun his gloves, his wig, and a packet of Gazettes 
de France which he had with him. Sobieski, as soon as his troops . 
appeared, ordered them to take a neighbouring height. Kara 
Mustapha in defending himself left his flanks bare, the whole line 
was troubled. The King cried aloud that the enemy was lost, and 
surrounded by his squadrons, distinguished afar by his brilliant 
aigrette, his bow, his golden quiver, and the magnificent buckler 
carried before him, he rushed straight on the crimson tent, crying, 
“Non nobis, Domine exercituum, sed nomini tuo des gloriam.” 
The Tartars and Spahis recognized him and drew back. The 
. name of the King of Poland ran through the ranks. “ By Allah, 
the King is with them,” repeated they. An eclipse of the moon 
made the “crescent” grow pale in the sky, and appeared to the 
excited armies as an omen from on high. “Heaven is against 
us,” cried the Turks. 

The Vizier, at last, after trying to rally his troops in vain, was 
obliged to take flight himself, weeping, it was said, bitterly. 
Sobieski’s next letter is dated “from the tents of the Vizier in the 
night.” 

“God be praiséd ; He has given our nation such a victory as has never 
been known in any former century. 

“ All the artillery, the camp of the Mussulmans, infinite’ riches, have 
fallen into our hands. The victory has been so sudden and extraordinary 
that in the town as in the camp there have been constant alarms that the 
enemy was returning uponus. They have left powder and munitions to the 
value of a million of florins, but half of this was set fire to and the ex- 


plosions were like the last judgment. 
“ The Vizier abandoned everything except his coat and his horse. I have 
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constituted myself his heir. The private tents alone cover as much space 
as Warsaw. I have sent the great standard to the Pope, but have hardly 
had time even to look at the multitude of rich tents, superb equipages, and 
a thousand beautiful and costly trifles, such as quivers mounted with 
rubies and sapphires, which are said to be worth thousands of ducats. 
«Night put an end to the pursuit, for the Turks defended themselves 
desperately. They made the finest possible retreat. The Janissaries 
were forgotten in the trenches, and were all cut to pieces. Such was their 
pride and presumption that one part of the army was assaulting the town 
while the other gave us battle, and their forces were enough for both. 
Without the Tartars I believe they amounted ‘to three hundred thousand 
men. Qne hundred thousand tents were counted. In flying they left a 
number of captives, particularly women, after having massacred as many 
as they could. Many were killed, but also many were only wounded and 
may recover. I saw yesterday a charming little boy of three years old 
whose head one of these cowards had split open from the mouth. It is 
impossible to describe the refinements of luxury which the Vizier had 
collected in his tents—baths, little gardens with fountains, even a rabbit 
warren. . . . He had taken possession of a fine ostrich found in one of the 
Emperor’s country houses, but he cut off its head that it might not fall 
again into the hands of the Christians. . . . I have been in to see the town ; 
it could not have held out five more days. The imperial palace is honey- 
combed with bullets, the bastions in a terrible state with great pieces of 
the walls about to fall over, like masses of rock. All the troops of the 
allies have done their duty well; they attribute the victory to God and to 
us. The greatest shock of the battle was just opposite where I was, in 
front of the Vizier; and at the moment the enemy began to yield, the 
Elector of Bavaria, the Prince of Waldeck, and the other generals crowded 
round me embracing me, the soldiers and officers on foot and horseback 
crying, ‘Our brave King ! and kissing my feet. In the town they called 
me their ‘saviour.’ I went into two churches, where the people kissed my 
hands and feet and coat, crying, ‘ Let us touch your victorious hands,’ ” 


He does not mention the text of a sermon preached in Vienna 


on that day—“ There was a man sent by God, and his name was 
Jobn.” 


“But the day is just beginning to break, and I must finish this letter. 
God: is indeed great. Let us render glory and honour to Him for it now 
and for ever. I cannot longer enjoy this pleasant téte-d-tée with you. 
We have lost a great number of men, but we shall march to-day to pursue 
the enemy into Hungary: the Electors say they will accompany me. The 
heat is most oppressive. 

“ The Princes of Bavaria and Saxony will follow me to the end of the 
world, but we must get over the first two miles quickly, for the smell and 
infection from so large a number of corpses of men, horses, and camels, is 
insupportable. 

“The Emperor is a mile and a half away. I perceive that he has no great 
wish to see me, so I shall make room for him, and am very glad to escape 
all the ceremonies that are going to take place in Vienna. 

“ To-day we are pushing on, but I feel sure that the Germans will not budge 
T have sent the Elector of Saxony, as a remembrance, two richly caparisoned 
horses, two Turkish standards, &c., &c. He is gone back with his army 
after having expressed his resentment against the Emperor very vehemently. 

“ Sept. 17.—I have had my interview with the Emperor yesterday. He 
arrived at Vienna some hours after my departure. Not expecting to see 
him after so many delays, I sent him, as a compliment in memory of our 
victory, one of the standards of the Vizier.” 
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Leopold had taken every pains to show that he felt no grati- 
tude to or interest in his deliverer, but finding that Sobieski had 
literally begun his march from Vienna, he sent an awkward 
message to him intimating that he did not know how etiquette 
would allow him to receive an elected king. When the dilemma 
was laid before Charles of Lorraine, he replied, “ With open arms 
if he has saved the empire!” But Sobieski does not mention 
this little passage at arms. 


“I proposed that we should meet on horseback, I in front of my army, 
he before his and his capital. I need not describe him to you; his appear- 
ance is well known; he wore an embroidered surcoat and a hat with white 
and red plumes. I made my compliments in Latin in very few words, 
He replied in the same way. [Sobieski again does not give his answer 
to the Emperor's cold and awkward address—“I am very glad, Sire, to 
have rendered you this little service.”] I presented my son; the 
Emperor did not even put his hand to his cap. To avoid scandal I said a 
few words more to him, and then turned my horse; we saluted, and I went 
back to my camp. He then went on to look at our army with the Palatine 
of Russia, but our people are extremely piqued, and complaii openly 
that the Emperor did not deign to thank them for all the privations and 
pains they have endured, even by saluting them. 

“ Our sick have nothing but dung to lie on; the wounded, of whom there 
are a great number, cannot obtain boats to go down the river to Presburg, 
where I could have them nursed at my own cost. They refuse to allow 
our dead to be buried in the cemeteries of Vienna, even the superior 
officers. They pillage our baggage and carry away the horses following 
us. A German dragoon struck one of my pages on the face and brought 
blood, at four steps from me; another tore away my cloak from one of my 
people. Some of my body-guard, left near the Turkish cannon we have 
taken, lost their cloaks, their clothes, and their horses. We have never’ 
been in such bad case, and if it had not been for the oats found in the 
Turkish camp we should have lost all the horses; the misery is so great 
everywhere that it is difficult to find a truss of hay or any fresh grass 
bare fields are all that remain after the passage of these clouds of pagans. 

“ Several of our men having pressed into the town to find some food, as 
we are dying of hunger in the country, the Commandant gave orders to 
fire upon them. . . . . After such a battle, where we have lost so 
many men, and officers of our highest families, we are to lose our horses 
and ‘baggage, and to be left to perish of misery. We are treated as if we 
had the plague, while before the battle my, tents, which, thank God, are 
spacious enough, could not contain the crowds. We are marching on a 
still greater famine, but I want to get away from this town of Vienna, 
where they fire on our people. But tell no one of these subjects of com- 

laint—the old adage says, ‘ Qui ne sait cacher son ennui appréte 4 rire à 
‘ennemi.’ We are like the Israelites by the waters of Babylon, we weep 
the loss of our horses, the ingratitude of those we have saved, and so many 
chances of success thrown away. i 

“ Sept. 18th—-We are only three miles from Presburg. The roads are 
full of corpses ; at one of the fords of the river the Turks lost nearly 2,000 
men, killed partly by our people, partly by the peasants. The Germans 
have not stirred from Vienna. 

“It has been hinted to me by the imperial equerry that I should do well 
to offer some fine saddle-horses to the Emperor. This is a very pretty 
compliment when I have hardly any for myself, but I shall try and see 
whether any can be found in the army, as it is my fate to have to oblige 
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everybody and to have nothing to expect except from God. . . . . It 
is not the least extraordinary thing we have experienced that we do not 
know what is going to become of us. It would only have been right, 
T think, to ask me how I intend to go on with the war, but they have no 
communication with me. If they would at least declare frankly that they 
do not want us any more, I should be free to go where T please. 

“The Turks are marching day and night in a straight line on Belgrade, 
where is the Sultan, abandoning their baggage at the defiles or river-fords. 

“The soldiers and officers are suffering from fever and dysentery, 
brought on by fatigue, the want of nourishment, and the excessive heat. 
The Buke of Lorraine comes often to see me; ‘le pauvre diable’ has neither 
spoils from the enemy nor honours from the Emperor.” 


Ingratitude was the order of the day at Vienna, and generals, 
feudatories, and allies were all treated with the same coldness. 


“Sept. 19.—We hope to cross the Danube to-morrow on a bridge which 
has still to be made, in order to enter the enemy’s country, where we hope 
to find forage for the horses. The Turks have stopped nowhere, and leave 
stragglers behind in all directions, dying of hunger. I should wish to 
march directly on Buda, and so finish the war, but . . . . . These 
military details, however, will not have much interest for you, my love, 
for I often observe that when you hear them, you take no notice. . . . 
What a beautiful country this is, and how these pagans have maltreated it! 
- + » »« I have sent the Emperor some fine horses, according to the 
hint which he sent me; I put on them harness mounted with diamonds, 
rubies, and emeralds. He has replied by a tolerably handsome sword. I 
have given presents [to the officers who had fought by his side], and 
shall be reduced, most likely, to come home with nothing left but buffaloes 
and camels for my own share. People are coming to me every moment— 
I have not a moment of rest night nor day. You know, chère dame, how 
much I love reading; well, upon my honour, I have not ever had a book 
in my hands since Ratibor. 

“A week ago the greater part of the Turkish army disbanded, and 
neither halter nor cold steel could stop the men. The Vizier has caused 
the Pasha of Buda-to be strangled in his presence because his soldiers 
refused to fight. He was a brave, honest old man, who had married a 
Pole, and had been wounded at the affair of Vienna. Many other execu- 
tions have taken place, and more are to be carried out near Buda. All 
their treasures are taken by the Vizier. 

“ Presburg.—We have lost a number of men lately, some from wounds, 
many from dysentery. I have brought them down here, where the inhabi- 
tants are kind and hospitable, like our own Poles. . . . [have devoted my 
life to the glory of God and of His holy cause and I shall go on with it,” 
he adds in answer to some of his wife’s complaints. “I too care for my 
life, I care for it for the service of Christendom and my country, for you, 
dear heart, for my children, my family, and my friends, but honour must be 
dear to me also. 

“It is sad to hear the officers talk. They even regret that we came to 
the Emperor's help, and wish we had left this proud race to perish, never 
to rise again; everybody is discouraged and out of heart. The intense 
heat brings with it fever and something like plague. [Leopold, indeed, 
seemed bent on showing by his consistent meanness and ingratitude how 
little worth saving he had been. ] 

“J send a list of the munitions of war taken in the Turkish camp, which 
are to be divided; but there was much more—this was only taken after 
three days of pillage. I forbade anything to be touched after the battle 
till night, thinking the Turks might return; but many of the soldiers 
have become great lords, they have grown so rich with plunder. Belts 
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set, with diamonds have been seen among them. Watches with diamonds, 
rich poignards, and knives, and quivers, &., are in the list; carpets, 
coverlids, furs, the most beautiful in the world. 

“J can’t think what the Turks intended to do with them, as they do not 
wear such. Perhaps they were intended for the ladies of Vienna! I send 
‘yo one of the Vizier’s coverlids in white satin, embroidered with gold 
flowers—nothing can be warmer. or more delicate—and a cushion em- 
broidered by the Vizier’s chief wife; also two purple carpets woven with 
gold. I beg you graciously to receive these bagatelles.” 


And now came the only reverse which Sobieski ever encountered 
in his life. In the hot pursuit of the Turks, the advanced guard, 
without the King’s knowledge or orders, advanced to the Danube, 
and found that the Ottoman army had just crossed. The Poles 
had neither infantry nor cannon, and the Turk charged furiously 
upon them ; they were not quite five thousand men, and the Duke 
of Lorraine had not come up as was expected. 

« The Turks, charged them a second and a third time; our centre and 
left wing began tofly. I cried and ordered in vain, all abandoned me. I 
ordered Fanfan [his son] to go on with them, and not knowing what had 
become of him I thought I should have died of grief. I was very near 
losing my life; my hands, my thighs, all my body is as black as coal, 
bruised by the press of the flyers. The poor Palatine of Pomerania was 
pushed off his horse and fell with many others near me.” *“ A cavalry soldier 
saved my life; two Turks were close upon me; he killed one and wounded 
the other. I had hoped to recompense the man largely, but he did not 
come alive out of the fight. Let particular mention be made of him in the 
service for the dead. I was supposed to be among the dead, and it 
is almost a miracle it was not so. Almost all my pages perished in the 
action, and I can hardly sit on my horse from the fatigue and grief I have 
endured. The body of the poor Palatine has been found, but headless— 
these barbarians make no prisoners.” 

Two days after, however, he had his revenge: Kara Mustapha 
returned in great force from Buda, with troops, inspirited by the 
false news of the death of the King, and gave battle at Parkany, 
on the 10th October, with the usual results. 

“Oh, how good God is, my dear Mariette, to have given us in compensa- 
tion for a little confusion, a victory greater than that of Vienna! In the 
name of your love for me do not cease thanking Him, entreat Him to 
continue His mercies to His faithful people. I am quite well, thank 
God, and feel twenty years younger since our victory—everything i is 
repaired. 4 

Kara Mustapha had been promised the aid of Tekeli and. 40,000 
Hungarians; the Ottoman army had recovered its vigour, and was 
posted so as to stretch from Parkany to the foot of the mountains, 
the right resting on the gorges by which the Hungarians were to 
arrive. By this time, however, King John had received his con- 
tingents and Cossacks. Before day he had arranged his army in 
three lines; he led the first himself, the Duke of Lorraine the 
second, and Jablonowski the third; the Turks charged this last 
furiously as usual, but were driven back in disorder. The King 
meantime advanced on the walls of the fort; the broken squadrons 
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were alarmed; the two wings of the Christian army, forming a vast 
crescent, rested on the Danube; Sobieski came down on the dis- 
ordered troops and drove them into the river. “It was a diverting 
spectacle (!),” said an eyewitness; “those who would not dare this 
dangerous passage were cut to pieces on the banks, and heaps of 
them, a fathom high, formed a sort of parapet on the edge.” The 
bridge below broke, five Pashas and a number of generals perished 
there, and the slaughter was tremendous. 

The Hungarians arrived too late, purposely it was said, and 
that Tekeli grieved equally over the check to Sobieski, which left 
him at the mercy of the Turks, and at the destruction of the Turks, 
which left him at the mercy of the Austrians. The King attempted 
in vain to save him from the consequences of his own indecision. 

When Sobieski heard that Kara Mustapha had fled to Belgrade 
his joy was great. “Here is Hungary at last delivered from the 
Infidel after 800 years. Belgradeis notin Hungary butin Servia,” 
he explains. “I know you are not strong in geography,” he 
observes several times. “The Turks now have only five or six 
of the principal fortresses left, and it, would only require fourteen 
days to deliver this great and beautiful kingdom entirely.” 

He had all along desired to attack Buda, but was persuaded by 
the Duke of Lorraine to besiege Gran. It was the first time that 
the Turks had had to defend places since the foundation of their 
empire, and a new art for them to learn; they had hitherto done 
nothing but attack, but now, after 300 years, they were conquered 
and invaded in their turn. He writes from within the town, 
October 21st :— 


“ Although pressed by the bad weather and the want of forage, I 
resolved to attack the fortress against the advice of every one. The 
town has yielded; the garrison, two Pashas, and 5,000 troops have 
marched out with arms but without baggage or artillery; it was the 
strongest place in Hungary. Mass has been celebrated for the first 
time these 150 years in the church, which had been converted into a 
mosque. We have taken five mosques in this way from the pagans 
during the year. No one, however, speaks either of our present or our 
past. God and glory are our reward. 

“We see nothing but sickness, pillage, towns on fire, and ruined 
churches, in this miserable country, where every sod of earth would yield 
blood, it seems, if it were pred 

** We are bivouacking in the open air, we cannot even use our tents, the 
ground is so frozen that it is impossible to drive in the tent-pegs.” 


Desertion; brigandage, and sickness were ravaging the ranks 
gn both sides; but still Sobieski went on with his self-imposed 
task, and the Turks had such confidence in his honour that they 
would surrender to him at discretion, as at Schetzin, when they 
would trust no one else. 

The rain had made the roads now impracticable; the snows 
which followed determined the end of the campaign for the 
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allies, although Sobieski yet desired to carry Buda, which would 
have driven the Turks out of Hungary, and thus concluded the war. 

With a last effort to save Tekeli, and do something for Hungary, 
if possible, Sobieski wrote to the Pope in their favour, after having 
vainly attempted to obtain terms for them with the Emperor. Then, 
to the great delight of his army, he turned homewards, through 
mud and snow, and hardships of all kinds. On Christmas eve he 
reached Cracow, after only four months’ absence, which had been 
one series of successes and triumphs. ` He was received with the 
acclamations of his people, who were half-mad with pride and joy. 

On the very day after, an Aga of the Janissaries presented him- 
self to Kara Mustapha at Belgrade, on the part of the Sultan, to 
demand his head. It was said that Mahomet would have saved 
him, but that the exasperation of the army and the people was such 
that he was afraid for his own life; despots are often the greatest 
slaves. The disgraced Vizier was sent for to Constantinople after 
attempting to save his treasures, by burying them and killing the 
Albanian workmen who had done the work. He saw from his win- 
dows the Aga approaching with a numerous escort, received him 
calmly, kissed the hatti-scherif of death, made his prayer, washed 
his hands, face, and head, to “receive martyrdom pure in body 
soul,” and then, kneeling down, adjusted the cord round his own 
neck. His head a few days after decorated the gates of the 
Seraglio, “another trophy to John Sobieski.” 

The tide of conquest had turned; the Turks were driven back 
never again to trouble Europe by their invasions., We have’ for- 
gotten the political and religious horror which followed the long 
series of triumphs that carried the standard of Mahomet from 
Mecca, Jerusalem, and Damascus, into the very heart of Europe. 
Sobieski was spoken of as a second Maccabeeus who had saved 
Christianity itself, as well as the Holy Land. In three months he 
had recovered all that the Porte had conquered during two 
hundred years. The decline of the Empire of the Mahomets and 
Solymans dates from the utter defeat of the Turks by King Jobn ` 
at Vienna, and the battles which succeeded it. Since that time 
the Porte has never gained a foot of territory in Europe. 

The extraordinary genius for war possessed by the Turkish race, 
the manner in which such bodies of men and masses of material 
of war were collected in those roadless days in such short periods 
of time, and from such distances, is almost inconceivable. Inspired 
by religious fanaticism, these were hurled on the foe with a force 
which for a time carried all before it. But although their powers 
of destruction were enormous, the utter absence of all capacity for 
ruling or amalgamating with their subject races is even more 
remarkable. The Turks have never been able to use their acqui- 
sitions, except to derive tribute from them. Their existence has 
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always and everywhere been that of a garrison in a conquered 
country—aliens in faith, in race, and manners, they have continued 
apart to the present day. Literature they have none, trade they 
have left to the despised. Giaour: they seem incapable of progress, 
in the European sense of the word. The fierce hordes which 
have overrun so large a portion of fhe world have apparently been 
urged on by the blind instinct that leads the locust or the soldier- 
crabs afield, more than by any more human feeling. Von Hammer, 
at the end of one of his volumes, summing up the principal in- 
vasions of the thirty previous years, mentions six in Styria, six in 
Carinthia, nine in Carniola, without counting the great number of 
smaller attempts, twenty-seven in Carniola alone from 1460 to 1518. 

The Turk has lost his savage energy of conquest since those 
days, but though the common people are said to be brave, sober,, 
` and trustworthy, the hopeless corruption of the ruling class in 
Constantinople and the provinces is as great or greater than ever, 
the social conditions are utterly rotten, and the general disorgani- 
zation complete. 

The problem of our dealings with the. Porte is, however, of ` 
course complicated by the fact that it is only the advanced guard 
of the enormous Mussulman population scattered over the world, 
and that our Queen rules over a greater number of Mahometans 
than does any other sovereign, even the Sultan and the Shah. 

The history of Sobieski has a peculiar interest at the present 
moment, as helping to interpret that present which has its roots, as 
ever, in the past. The “Bulgarian atrocities,” which have shocked 
the world, are seen to be merely “a survival” (as Mr. Tylor 
would call it) of the ordinary usages of the Turks in war and in 
the suppression of rebellion. The antagonism between the Porte 
and “Muscovy,” the friendly feeling between Turkey and Hungary, 
which has helped to paralyze Austria at the ‘present crisis, existed 
in the days of King Jobn as now. If the jealousies of the 
European Powers had not prevented the formation of that great 
Confederation which hé strove so earnestly to organize, and he 
had been able to carry on his victorious campaign after the relief 
of Vienna as he desired, the “ Turkish difficulty” would not have 
been troubling Europe at the present moment. It is almost the 
only consolation in the conduct of the Conference that, though the 
Porte continues much as she was two hundred years ago, the Great 
Powers have certainly been acting a more Christian part. Such 
conduct as that of Louis XIV. and Leopold would at least be now 
impossible in the face of international public opinion; and we may 
therefore still entertain a faint hope that the honest efforts of the 
Christian nations combined may bring about a better result than 
has followed the campaigns of 1670-83, successful as they were. , 
But the time for action is indeed short. F. P. VERNEY. 


REASONABLE FAITH. 


N a recent number of this Review Mr. Clifford remarks that 

“it is wrong” “to believe upon insufficient evidence ;” and that 

if any should reply, “I have no time to investigate,” “then he 
should have no time to believe.”* 

There is, no doubt, much truth in the view thus forcibly ex- 
pressed, for no excuse of want of time can release any person of 
ordinary ability from’ the duty of carefully investigating the 
foundations of that which he professes to believe. But there is 
also a manifest fallacy in this reasoning, at least in the view of 
those who hold that the Christian Revelation was intended, not 
only for the wise and learned, but equally for the poor and simple; 
for we regard it as one strong argument in proof of its Divine 
origin that while it sustains uninjured the fiercest criticism of the - 
sceptic, and adapts itself to the advancing discoveries of the 
philosopher, it is also recognized by sincere, though unlearned. 
men, as responding to the deepest cravings and highest aspira- 
tions of their nature. There is much force in the reply put by the 
American novelist into the mouth of the Christian slave, who, 
being appealed to by his sceptical master to justify his confidence 
as an unlearned man in the truth of a belief, which the former, 
with his learning, could not receive; replied, “Ah, master, I feel 
it, I feel it to be true.” It is the writers purpose in the fol- 
lowing pages to accept the challenge apparently given in Mr. 
Clifford’s article to men engaged in commerce, and other various 
occupations apart from theology and literature, to come forward 
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and defend what appears to them the reasonableness of their faith, 
and endeavour to examine, in the same condition of mind in which 
such persons weigh evidence and decide upon the daily difficulties 
that meet them in the business of life, frst the objections raised 
by sceptical writers against, and then the cumulative evidence in 
favour of, the Scripture revelation. 

In carrying out this intention no excuse need be made for the 
use of arguments already familiar to the students of Butler, Paley, 
Chalmers, the Duke of Argyll, and many other champions of the 
faith, for it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to find en- 
tirely new arguments either on one side or the other. The objec- 
tions are mostly but old enemies in new forms, adapted to modern 
modes of thought; and indeed it is often a matter of conjecture, 
in reading such essays as the “Ethics of Belief,” whether the writers 
couldeverhave read the works of Paley and Butler, wholong since de- 
molished the arguments that are now brought forward, with a little 
change of dress, as original discoveries. The object of the present 
essay will be, while using the vast wealth of argument accumulated, 
to condense it for the need of this busy age, and to place it in that 
form which has proved most convincing to the mind of the writer. 

No subject can equal the importance of the one now before us; 
namely, the answer to the question, Is this brief life, in which suc- ` 
cess is so rare, and even success so generally ends in disappoint- 
ment, which begins with the infant’s wail of pain, is, through 
the short time it lasts, full of trial and trouble,—sometimes of 
great physical or mental suffering,—and which ends so often in 
its prime, amid the pain of disappointed hopes and the anguish 
of broken hearts, just as character has been matured by discipline, 
and the mind has become rich in knowledge and experience ;— 
is this indeed all, or at least all that is sufficiently certain to 
claim the attention of reasonable men? Or, on the other hand, Is 
there satisfactory evidence that this life is not all, but only a 
period of probation and discipline needful for man, and perfectly 
consistent with Divine goodness and wisdom? The former view, 
at least in its practical influence, is without doubt very prevalent, 
as is shown not less in the secularization of education abroad, and 
the contempt with which religion is openly treated by many lead- 
ing professors in foreign universities, than in the disposition of so 
many at home as well as abroad, in alarm at the progress of these 
views, to seek rest from painful mental conflict in the arms of that 
Church which claims “infallibility;” and, perhaps, in a still greater 
degree in the general indifference to religion which prevails so 
extensively among young persons of all classes, leading them to 
reject the old forms of faith with little examination, and to adopt, 
instead, a fanciful religion of their own, with a code of morals 
adapted to the current opinion of those with whom they associate. 
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In an able essay on “ The Courses of Religious Thought,”* Mr. 
Gladstone brought forward a formidable list of various develop- 
ments of scepticism, which however appear, practically, to resolve 
themselves into three—namely, those which deny the necessity, 
though they may not deny the possibility, of a Creator; those 
which acknowledge God, but entirely reject revelation; and, 
lastly, those which accept the ethics of the Bible, but, more or 
less, reject its historical truth, and its claim to inspiration. In 
considering this subject the thoughtful student of sceptical litera- 
ture can hardly fail, at the outset, to be struck by the apparent 
inconsistency of many of those writers, who, while professing 
philanthropy, yet set themselves, at the cost of much labour, to 
destroy all existing forms of belief, although acknowledging 
the excellence of the moral teaching of Christianity, and admitting 
the fact that it supplies strength to hundreds of thousands, amid 
pain and sorrow, and in death itself unspeakable comfort and peace. 

It cannot but appear unphilosophical and cruel thus gratui- 
tously to take away such joy and consolation,in trouble, and such 
inducements to excellence of character and virtuous conduct, as 
the Christian faith yields, when confessedly those who would be 
its destroyers, have no truer consolation to offer and no more 
- constraining motive to present as‘a substitute. 

In proceeding to examine these developments of unbelief, the 
first which comes» under our notice is that which denies the 
necessity, though it may not deny the possibility, of a personal 
Creator. This form, though comparatively rare, is yet to some 
extent openly professed, while its unacknowledged influence is 
very considerable, and we must therefore examine it, however 
useless it may be to attempt to convince by argument those who, 
while capable of comprehending the wondrous indications of skill, 
adaptation, and intelligence daily more clearly revealed. by science, 
are yet capable of attributing these combinations of power and 
high intelligence to chance or the “fortuitous combination of 
atoms, moved by physical forces.” It is difficult to realize the 
fact that any reasonable man, not utterly blinded by prejudice, 
can study the most elementary book of science—say on physi- 
ology—that he can contemplate the human frame in its wonderful 
structure of bone, sinew, and muscle, all arranged on the most 
perfect mechanical principles; trace the numberless contrivances 
necessary to make the body available to the possessor—such as 
the exquisitely arranged system of blood-vessels, veins, and 
capillaries, the nerves and glands, and those seemingly compli- 
cated contrivances connected with the digestion and the action 
of the heart; with all the curious arrangements by which the 
separation of exhausted blood is accomplished, and the numberless 
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valves, muscles, and membranes necessary for the work; and hold 
such a theory. Or, again, that he should consider the way in 
which, by “osmosis,” the good blood is enabled to supply nourish- 
ment to the body, and the worn-out particles are carried off; and 
then proceed to calculate the “ probabilities,” first, that each of 
these contrivances was formed separately by chance, and secondly, 
tbat by “fortuitous combination ” they fitted themselves into the 
exact places required. Or, again, that he should examine the 
human eye—examination of which might alone be a cure for 
` atheism—that wondrous organ ‘which grasps within its scope 
the landscape, paints it upon a point- the size of a pin’s head, 
and is so alike in each person that a similar idea of the scene 
is conveyed to the brain of every beholder; or the marvellous 
structure of the ear, which can recognize harmony or discord 
among the millions of vibrations of the air produced at an instru- 
mental concert, and distinguish from a hundred other sounds the 
notes struck upon a piano separated from the ear by a solid brick 
wall; or, still further, calculate the absolute requirements of the 
body and the corresponding supplies provided for it in earth, in 
air, and in water;—and yet feel any doubt whence all originated. 

To those who accept the faith that the world was made by 
the power of God, every science brings confirmatory evidence 
of the ‘strongest kind—whether it be that which reveals the 
course of the stars, or that which shows how the wayside 
flowers, trees, and’ plants, growing in beauty for our use and 
enjoyment, draw their nourishment from carbonic acid gas 
that has been given off as waste by the animal creation, and 
restore it again in forms necessary for man’s life and sustenance; 
but it would indeed be vain to expect to convince by words 
those who can calmly contemplate these and the other wonders 
of the création, and yet accept the irrational suggestion that 
they came into existence and arranged themselves into the 
exquisite and perfect order in which we find them by “ fortuitous 
combination” and “natural selection.” One thing is beyond 
doubt—that no sane man would accept such reasoning regarding 
the phenomena and occurrences of daily life, or would look upon 
any person who could do so as a reasonable being. 

It must not be supposed that we are here insinuating that any 
large number of those who hold even extreme views upon the 
doctrine of evolution hold also such ideas as are objected to in the 
foregoing pages. For the most part, while their writings appear 
to suggest this conclusion, the question as to the First Cause seems 
rather ignored by them; and so long as it is admitted that the origin 
of all things comes from the mind of a Divine Creator, we need 
not trouble ourselves, even though it were proved that all inani- 
mate creation originated in a “concourse of atoms,” or in atoms 
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and ether, and that all living beings have sprung from one germ. 
Such a conclusion is at present not proved; but if such were the 
case, it would but enhance the wondrous miracle of creation. No 
truly scientific man will maintain the absurdity that anything 
could. have been evolved from a germ except that which, in its 
possibility, the germ already contained; and therefore the con- 
clusion that the creation was evolved thus, would only prove 
that the Creator, instead of making separately the varieties 
of creation, created them potentially in one rudimental form, 
ordaining that, at different periods and under diverse circum- 
stances, each species should evolve from the preceding. 

Let it be granted, then, that all living beings, from the insect 
which crawls upon the ground to the eagle which flies in the 
heavens, and the complex human form which walks erect upon 
the face of the earth, have been developed from one tiny germ, 
in which all the attributes of each species must have been enfolded 
—this plainly detracts nothing from the miracle of creation; but 
would, if true, be a far greater marvel than that which we generally 
understand to be the Scripture record of the event. We consider 
the mechanic skilful who can make a perfect chronometer; but 
we should count him ten thousand times more so if he could make 
a watch capable, by evolution, of developing many varieties. 
Therefore while at present, without doubt, the various theories 
of Darwin and others contain great truths, and, to ordinary 
minds, still greater incredibilities, yet even should the extreme 
views regarding the “evolution” of species prove trie, there 
would be no conflict in them with the reasonable faith that the 
world was made by the wisdom and power of God, and that those 
things which are seen were not made of things which do appear. 

Leaving, now, the believers in the seemingly incredible system 
of auto-genesis, we propose to consider the views held by that 
very much larger number who, while acknowledging the existence 
of a Creator, deny the possibility or the fact of a Divine revela- 
tion, and determine, in the spirit of Confucius, that as it is'impos- 
sible, scientifically, to prove the existence of a God, or, if there be 
one, His character or the nature of His government, it is the part 
of a wise man to abstain from troubling his mind on the subject, 
and to devote himself rather to get the greatest advantage from 
„the realities of life, regarding which there can be no doubt. We 
shall endeavour to prove that, even were the Christian revelation 
untrue, stich agnosticism is without excuse, since Nature itself 
reveals the character of God; and then pass on to show that one 
-of the strongest proofs of the reasonableness of the Christian faith 
is, that it is in perfect accord with Nature’s revelation, which it 
does little more than amplify, explain, and enforce. - 

Let us endeavour to look upon the world as spectators, seeking, 
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if we may, to find out from creation alone the character of the 
Being who created it, always bearing in mind the undeniable 
truth that every designed creation must originally have formed 
a part of the designers mind; for what are called “ideas” 
(which many mock at as if mere ideas were nothing) are, in 
reality, the source of every creation, and every creation must 
have existed ideally in the mind of the Creator before it be- 
came embodied in outward form. Whether it be the stately 
architectural pile, the thrilling poem, or the entrancing oratorio, 
not one of these could have been produced had it not been first 
in the mind of the author; and hence the admiration that we 

render to the names of such men as Christopher Wren, Handel, 
and Shakespeare, for creations which delight the eye, the ear, 
and the mind; and to Watt, Stephenson, and Brunel, for the appli- 
cation of natural arts to the service of humanity. For the same 
reason we are compelled to acknowledge that what we find in 
Nature must have formed a part of the mind of Nature’s God. 
What then does animate, as well as inanimate Nature, teach us 
regarding the Creator? First, inanimate nature, without doubt, 
tells us of His infinite power and wisdom, and every discovery of 
science only adds to the wondrous exhibition of purpose, adapta- 
tion, and resource, which the first casual survey presents to us. But 
it also tells us of a reign of law, of inflexible, unchanging law, the 
reflex of the mind of One to whom lawlessness and disorder are re- 
pugnant, and by whose decree violation of law involves punishment. 

If we turn to the highest form of animate nature, we are at once 
struck by the curious contradiction, that while all mankind who 
are not utterly debased recognize the excellence of virtue, few 
practise it. But the fact remains, that human nature has in it 
the capacity of recognizing and approving as excellent the qualities 
of justice, truth, purity, and benevolence. The name of “just” 
was the highest title heathens could apply to a man, and every 
reader knows how universally these virtues when displayed have 
been held in reverence by them. Now if it follows, as it surely 
does, that these qualities in the creature formed part of the mind 
of his Creator, then nature itself is found inviting us to become 
acquainted with God as the Infinitely Good and Wise, whose 
government is one of law and order, and whose character in- 
cludes those qualities which we designate by the names of truth, 
purity, justice, and benevolence. 

With regard to His moral government, the indications are not 
so clear; for while, on the whole, the same law as in nature holds 
good, and violations of the moral law do bring punishment upon 
the transgressor, yet startling exceptions occur, pointing to some 
disturbing element. Yet it is evident that, as a rule, transgression 
does bring punishment, and obedience to the laws of virtue does 
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bring reward, while the exceptions suggest the probability of æ 
future existence in which these apparent discrepancies will be 
explained and remedied. And this view leads to another great 
question: Does nature give any solution of the great problem 
which is, at some time or other, presented to the minds of all, 
whether philosophers or others—“If a man die shall he live again?” 
and as the difficulty of believing that a man who dies yet survives: 
in another state is one of the greatest obstacles in the way of faith, 
it may be well to deal with this question rather fully. 

The fact that in a world where law and order are seen to be 
the rule of government, such large exceptions should exist, un-- 
doubtedly requires explanation. That these exceptions do occur 
is undeniable, Many a patriot has worn out his life in a dungeon 
—his heart torn by the reflection that the cause he loved better 
than life itself was languishing for want of his presence and 
support—and. has died a cruel death—destroyed for ever, if there 
be not another life—while the cruel oppressors have gained their 
end, and have been visited by no obvious punishment. Again, 
many a slave-dealer has died in old age after a life of luxury and 
enjoyment, with the respect of his class (the only public opinion 
he values), while his slaves have lived in misery, to perish, perhaps, 
in the end, under the cruel lash. If there be no future life, then. 
this life, in these aspects of it, is indeed an inexplicable blunder. 

Again, if we contemplate the faculties and powers which men, 
even the greatest of the race, die without having fully developed 
—time and opportunity for the development being wanting in their 
lives—we have another strong reason presented to us for believing 
in a future life. By the time that mature age is reached in the 
horse or the dog, for instance, we can develop in them all the 
possibilities of their nature—so that if they were to live for 
centuries after that time, no more could be developed, and their 
nature would progress no farther. But it is not so with man. 
We can hardly imagine the possible attainments of a Newton, or a. 
Bacon, or other intellectual giants, had they continued to live 
among us till the present time. And, as regards ordinary mortals. 
who yet possess minds capable of mastering all knowledge, were 
sufficient time allowed to them, how utterly inexplicable is it 
that they should be cut off just when, after great labour, they have 
attained to the possession of the first elements of knowledge, and. 
have begun to catch glimpses of the vast treasury of wealth open- 
ing totheir view—unless, indeed, this apparent inconsistency tells of 
a future life, where our education shall be carvied on and perfected? 

It is, indeed, terribly difficult, as we look upon the cold corpse that 
still bears the lineaments of a friend, to realize that he is not there, 
but certainly elsewhere; and the hateful fashion which surrounds 
death with doleful trappings—closing shutters to exclude heaven’s 
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light, draping every object with the utmost gloom, demanding 
that the decaying form shall be preserved in the hideous process 
‘of corruption as long as metal can delay inevitable decomposition 
—all tends to make the fact of death being a change of condition, 
and not a destruction, most difficult to realize. But if we will 
only attend to them, Nature is full of comforting revelations. 
First, science has proved that nothing, at least in the inanimate 
creation, can be destroyed; and it would indeed be strange if 
‘animate nature in its noblest form—the mind and spirit of man— 
were the only exceptions to a law which governs the universe. 
But science goes farther, teaching us that in most cases in which 
a body becomes invisible and is apparently lost, it disappears only 
to reappear afterwards in a more beauteous form. 

Let us on a winter night sit by a blazing fire and, casting in its 
‘flames the great Yule log, enjoy the comforting warmth while we 
watch with pleasure the cheerful glow. Returning in the early 
morning we find the huge log, its warmth, its blaze, and its comfort- 
‘ing power all gone, and a few dull grey ashes alone remaining on 
the chilly hearth. But has all been destroyed?) By no means. All 
that was there has but temporarily adopted an invisible form, and 
will soon reappear, in the glad spring, in some more beautiful shape, 
either of leaf, of fruit, or flower. And so it comforts us to believe 
‘that there is no more difficulty in the faith, that the friend in whose 
warmth of love we basked, and in whose glow of wit and intel- 
lectual power we rejoiced, of whom all that remains to us are the 
decaying ashes in the cold tomb, has only for a time become in- 
visible, in order, by-and-by, to assume a new form of life and 
beauty, and that inanimate Nature with her silent voice thus con- 
firms the instinctive belief of mankind in another life. Nature 
abounds in such teachings, of which another example offers itself 

“as we walk along the wayside path and glance at the pools of 
‘water which, a short time since, came from above in a number of 
glistening drops, and now form a discoloured, foul, and ugly mass. 
‘We return to these pools in a few days and find them gone, and 
at our feet is only that which, being earthy, was mixed with the 
purer element. But the water has not been destroyed, it has 
only become invisible, and still exists around us, though we 
may not see it. It requires only a slight change of temperature, 
and again it will become visible to us, not in the impure connec- 
‘tions with which it was before deformed, but in the dazzling beauty 
of the limpid hoar-frost, or reflecting every ray of light in the 
purity of the glistening snow. 

To these revelations, which science has elicited from Nature, 
as regards apparent, in contradistinction to actual, annihilation, 
of which latter no example can be found in Nature, may be 
added the illustration used by St. Paul, when, replying to some 
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Materialist, he exclaims, “That which thou sowest is not 
quickened except it die.” Only observe that dull, lifeless grain’ 
of corn in your hand and ask yourself, Can it live again? Bury . 
it in the earth and then see how its earthy covering decays and. 
returns to the earth from which it came; while the vital germ, 
pressing upwards to the light of heaven, gathers from sun and air the 
‘required aid, and is soon visible once more, not in its old body, but. 
clothed in one far more beauteous, ordained for it by its Creator. 
So also is the resurrection of man’s body, thus shadowed forth by 
Nature. Itis a sensual body (yvyixóv ) that is sown; it is a spiritual 
body which is raised. The character of that spiritual body is not 
revealed; but without doubt it will be as fitted for its then spirituah 
condition as this sensual body is fitted for its lower life on earth. 
Thus far we have treated of natural religion, and of a few of 
the instances in which it bears testimony to the Being, the Cha- 
_ racter, and the Government of God, as well as to the present duty 
and future condition of man. If we find, on examination, that the 
Christian revelation accords with thése teachings, there can hardly 
be a stronger testimony to itstruth. Before, however, developing 
this portion of the argument, it will be well to pause and con- 
sider the objections which are raised, and which equally affect 
natural and revealed religion, ‘A careful analysis and examination 
of these will show that under various forms the main objection 
urged is, that the arguments in favour of natural and revealed 
religion are disproved, alike by the supposed discovery that ani- 
mated-nature as it now exists has been gradually developed by 
process of evolution, and also by the regularity and invariablenese. 
of those laws that govern the universe. From the consideration 
. of which it is urged that no variation of such laws can ever have 
taken place, and that no breach of continuity can ever possibly have 
occurred. These, so faras the writer has been able to discover, are 
the sole difficulties on which are founded the whole superstructure 
of unbelief, with reference both to natural and revealed religion. 
Tf we examine the value of these objections, we shall find that. 
they resolve themselves into this: that according to the knowledge 
to which scientific men have hitherto attained, certain phenomena 
appear incompatible with the received doctrines of religion. 
Indeed, this is all that can possibly be asserted, until they are 
assured of the pérfection of their knowledge, and the omniscience 
of their perception. It would be contrary to all true science and 
philosophy to maintain that apparent contradictions can never be 
reconciled, since daily experience proves the contrary, teaching 
us that increased light and science are constantly solving supposed 
difficulties, and reconciling apparent contradictions by the dis- 
covery of the existence of some still higher but previously hidden 
law. One thing at any rate is certain, that incapacity to compre- 
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hend how difficulties can be explained or apparent contradictions 
reconciled, is no proof whatever that such solutions are impossible. 

To present this argument more clearly, it may be illustrated 
by the facts of electric telegraphy. We all know how, owing 
to the rapidity with which messages are conveyed, it is quite 
possible that a speech, which was delivered and taken down 
in India from the mouth of the speaker at one o'clock on 
the 1st day of January, 1877, should be read in the news- 
papers in London on the evening of the 31st of December, 1876 
—the previous day and year. Let us suppose that, before the 
electric telegraph was discovered, the philosophers who deride 
our faith because they cannot reconcile it with the apparent laws 
of the universe, or the present revelations of science, had been 
told that, in a few years, by mere mechanical and natural means, 
this remarkable event would occur—that a speech delivered in 
India should be reported in England the day before it was 
actually uttered! Is it not certain that such an assertion would, 
have been treated with contempt as equally opposed to common 
sense, to the teachings of science, and to the fixed laws affecting 
time and space? The moment, however, the connecting link—the 
electric telegraph—should be explained, the incredible statement 
would become clear, and this even to the comprehension of a child. 

A careful examination of the objections of sceptics will show— 
at least in those cases where they condescend to argument, and 
do not, asis often the case, appear to take it for granted that 
their readers have risen superior to the supposed exploded super- 
stitions of “so-called divine revelation ”—that their objections 
are obviously founded on the same unsafe grounds upon which 
our supposed philosophers would have rejected the possibility 
of the speech made in India reaching England the day before 
the date upon which it was uttered. They find difficulties which 
reason cannot explain, and apparent contradictions they cannot 
reconcile, and forthwith reject the idea that any evidence can 
be allowed to weigh against this fact arising from their own 
imperfection in knowledge. As an example of the shallowness of 
many of the arguments upon this subject, we may refer to those 
which deny the possibility of any breach of continuity in relation 
to the fixed laws of nature—such breaches as are involved in 
miracles. Let us grant that all our objectors assert upon this 
point is correct,—and that the Creator of the universe, having 
founded the world upon certain fixed laws, would not introduce 
confusion by violating them. Yet, if properly considered, the 
assent to this proposition will in no way affect the credibility of 
miracles, or even their compatibility with the law of continuity.* 
It was stated by the late celebrated Mr. Babbage that it was 
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quite possible to construct a machine which, after having worked 
‘for a long time according to one method of procedure, should 
suddenly manifest a single breach of this method, and then re- 
sume and for ever afterwar ds keep to its original law. If human 
skill can thus control an instrument which may make a single, and 
apparently an isolated variation from its original principle of 
action, without changing the law of its design, how fatal is the 
assertion that any faith is false because it claims that the Infinitely 
Wise and Mighty Designer of the world had provided for such 
variations in the ordinary procedure of His plan of government! 
Moreover, objectors to the miracles apparently forget that at least 
two miracles, or breaches of continuity, have undeniably occurred, 
namely, that first miracle which introduced Matter into the uni- 
verse, and the second, which introduced Life. How eminently 
unscientific is it, therefore, to assert that though matter and life 
have been miraculously, and by “breach of continuity,” introduced 
into the universe, any introduction of spiritual life and Divine 
revelation in the same way “is impossible!” 

Leaving now those sceptical writers who maintain the views of 
the: atheist or agnostic, before proceeding to the second part of 
our subject—namely, the foundations upon which we build our 
reasonable faith—we have to consider the objections of those who, 
while acknowledging a Creator, reject the revelation of the Bible 
and all forms of Christianity; and we shall find that such objections 
are grounded chiefly in disbelief of the possibility of miracles, and 
any supernatural interposition, or else in doubts as to the historical 
truth of the Scriptural record, and the feeling that the Bible is not 
consistent with itself, or worthy of the lofty claim it makes to be 
the very Word of God. The first of these objections has been 
already dealt with, and it is only necessary to remark further, that 
if it be admitted that this world was formed according to the 
preconceived design of an All-wise Creator, there would be nothing 
improbable in the idea of His having determined that at certain 
periods in the history of the race, revelations of His character and 
will should be provided through apparent variations of those laws 
by which He governs the universe; at all events it would be un- 
reasonable to assume that such an arrangement was an impossibility. 

In regard to the question of the historical truth of Christianity 
it would evidently be impossible to deal fully with it within the 
limits of such an article as this, even if all the objections had not 
been anticipated already by the works of Paley, Butler, Chalmers, 
and other great writers. It must suffice to observe: that the 
Christian religion does at present exist; that it is a religion pro- 
fessed in all the most civilized countries i in the world; that it arose 
1877 years ago in “an obscure part of Palestine; that without 
resorting to force, and notwithstanding the opposition of the 
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secular power, it overthrew all the religions existing at the time of 
its appearance ; that those who first promulgated it suffered severe 
persecution on account of their faith—a faith of which one funda- 
mental doctrine is, that truth is of God, that no liar has any part 
in God's kingdom; and if this religion be not true, we are justified 
in asking our opponents to give some reasonable account of the 
miracle of its existence. 

Coming now to the third class of objectors—those who deem 
the Bible inconsistent with itself, or not worthy of its high claim 
to be considered the Word of Him who is Perfect Truth, Justice, 
and Benevolence—we cannot avoid seeing how much has been 
done to create such objections, by what appears to us the false 
theologies that have been set forth as derived from the pages of 
the book; teachings concerning the Supreme Being which, like 
those of High Calvinism, represent Him in a character so unjust 
that the very spirit of justice implanted in man, when not dead- 
ened by early training, is revolted by them. True, these repre- 
sentations of the Deity have been thought to be so supported by 
the words of the Bible, that the good John Newton, in his 
“Oardiphonia,” speaking of the Calvinistic view of Predestination 
and Election, wrote: “It is Scriptural, or else Scripture is a mere 
nose of wax without a determinate meaning.” Yet we must regard 
them as unscriptural errors against which it becomes our duty 
vigorously to protest. 

We are thus led to the consideration of what is a “reasonable 
faith” in the Christian revelation, and thus again to the meaning 
which is to be attached to the inspiration of that Book on which 
all Christian faith is based. The inspiration of the Bible is still 
held by large numbers to extend to its very words. But such a 
claim will, we think, hardly bear reflection, when it is considered 
how many interpolations have undoubtedly been discovered, how 
much has been translated so as to miss the true meaning of the 
original; and, still more, if we remember the immense change in 
meaning which words have undergone, and are constantly under- 
going—a change which is so interestingly brought out in Arch- 
bishop Trench’s work on the “Study of Words.” And, indeed, 
whatare words? Robertson describes them as counters—as coins 
of intellectual exchange, which require the receiver to be in pos- 
session of the idea before he can hope to perceive it in the word. 
But this, though true, is scarcely exact. They are more like the 
forced paper currency existing in many States of which the value 
is constantly changing, and the real worth of which is still more 
uncertain when translated into a foreign currency. Should it, how- 
ever, be allowed that the very words of Scripture as we have them 
are inspired, very little assistance would be gained, since those 
who so urge their devotion to what they call “plain words of 
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‘Scripture,” must not only be sure that they have grasped the exact 
meaning of the word, at the time it was used, but still more— 
since so many words have several different meanings—that they 
have grasped what it would require almost another revelation to 
insure—which meaning among the many, is the correct one in edch. 
particular instance. As an illustration of this difficulty, Jet us 
take the smallest word in the Bible, a word about which it would 
be imagined there could be no dispute, yet over which the fiercest 
battles have been and are being fought—namely, the little word 
“is.” Christ said of the sacramental bread, “ This is my body ;” 
and for hundreds of years the meaning of the word is has been 
the subject of bitter controversy, while each party can claim 
reason on their sidé for the meaning they attach to it. For 
instance, the landowner looking on his estate may say, “ This is 
my property.” Looking upon a picture of it hanging on the wall, - 
he may again rightly say, “ This is my property.” Or handing 
over a bundle of title-deeds to his banker, he may as truly say, 
“This is my property.” The Romanist adopts the first meaning ; 
various Evangelical denominations the second; and the Church of 
England, calling the sacramental elements “an outward sign of 
grace, the means whereby we receive the same, and a pledge to 
assure us thereof,” apparently adopts the third. We therefore 
cannot but conclude that words, mere words by themselves, 
“are utterly incapable of conveying and perpetuating inspired 
truth. Our claim, however, regarding the Scriptures is—not that 
they are a collection of inspired words, but that they compose 
the one inspired Word, of which their several parts are but the 
syllables. What then is a word? Perhaps the best definition of 
it is, that it is a medium by which the ideas or the desires of one 
mind are conveyed and made intelligible to the attentive mind 
of another. Such a word may be spoken, written, or may be - 
even a dumb sign. It may be given by direct instruction or 
by parable—its one essential quality being that if intelligently 
received, it shall convey the thought of one mind to another. It 
may be here objected that it is essential that the Divine Word 
should be so clear as to admit of being at once recognized; and 
such we maintain is the case, provided that it be approached with 
a candid and unprejudiced mind, by a sincere and single-hearted. 
seeker after truth. There is an inward eye, placed in the heart of 
man by his Creator, that, if single, is enabled to distinguish the light 
of heaven from the phosphorescent gleam which springs from cor- 
ruption and induces to destruction. The greatteacher of the.Gentiles 
declares that it is “with the heart” man believes, and thus it is not’ 
so much intellectual capacity that is required as that one should not 
resist the inward testimonies of conscience to the manifested truth. 
It may, again, be asked why this revelation was not made so 
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plain that none should be capable of misunderstanding it. The 
answer is, that all the revelations of the Creator to man are more 
or less veiled. Nature hides her testimony to her Maker, except to 
the earnest seeker. The Living Word, who came to reveal the 
Creator to the creature, came so veiled that prejudiced man 
rejected Him as an impostor, and the written Word, in the same 
way, is daily trying men, compelling them, by the way in which 
they read its syllables,* to pass sentence upon themselves. The 
Pharisee reads in it that he is one of the little flock selected by a 
partial Father for happiness, and with cynical contentment con- 
templates his unfortunate erring brother being sent from home into 
outer darkness; and thus, too, many others take some one syllable 
of the great Word, and so misplace it that the words of the Bible 
have been used to defend almost every contradiction of true 
Christian spirit, and every error regarding.Christian faith. It may 
be noticed, in passing, how often religious opinions are strangely at 
variance with the practical conduct of those who hold them—some 
persons rising far superior to their theoretical beliefs, others sinking 
below them. Thus, at the present time, we have many enthusiastic 
speakers and writers on the paramount value of the Gospel, and of 
its inspiration, who make great efforts to send it to the heathen, yet 
combine together to keep it from many thousands of the children 
of their countrymen, because they cannot settle the political view 
of the results arising from English children being taught the 
Scriptures by the schoolmaster, or because they think that the 
Word, they call God's, cannot safely be trusted to any but the 
religious professors of some one or other of the many competing 
creeds. On the other hand, we have the good missionary Carey, 
who, while giving up home, life, and everything esteemed by men 
to save others, wrote in the diary of his voyage that he had 
“great delight in reading Jonathan Edwards’ discourse on ‘God * 
glorified in the Damnation of the Lost.’” , 

But to retum: it is of the utmost importance to get a clear 
conception of what the inspiration of the Bible really is, since 
thousands have become sceptics through the revolt of their minds 
from the false doctrines taught them in early years, professedly 
as Bible truth. They have been called upon to worship and 
love a partial Creator who was represented as choosing certain 
favourites for heaven and consigning myriads to an everlasting 
hell, and this because they failed to believe certain doctrines; 
yet this great Being, thus represented, was declared to be man’s 
heavenly Father, a declaration which in some instances perhaps 
has happily sufficed to neutralize all the rest—the very word 
“Father” prevailing gradually to dispel the mists of error, 
by suggesting to the mind the justice, the compassion, the long- 

* Jukes: Restitution of all Things, 
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suffering, and boundless love which the parental relation implies, 
and leading it at length to read the great Father's letter in the 
light of the Father’s name. , _ ` 

` Proceeding to the consideration of the eviderice in favour of the 
reasonableness of the Christian faith, the first point we touch is 
that before referred to—the harmony between the teachings of the 
Christian religion and the revelations of Nature. We find Nature, 
in its inanimate and human aspects, unveiling to the sincere in- 
quirer the truth that the world was created by a Being of infinite 
power and wisdom, the attributes of whose character are justice, 
truth, and benevolence, whose government is regulated by prin- 
ciples ‘of law and order, and also, that the development of His 
creatures is generally through transition and apparent destruction 
to other forms of life, and often of increased beauty. And this 
teaching is confirmed and further exemplified by the Christian 
revelation. In continuing our investigations, however, apparent 
contradictions. present themselves, especially in the circumstance 
that retribution, so unvarying in Nature, is not invariable in the life 
of man; and still more in the fact that in man alone capacities have 
been created, for the full development of which no opportunity, in 


. respect of time, is ever granted. To this difficulty revelation sup- 


plies the only satisfactory explanation—that life is but an ante- 
chamber to a more complete existence hereafter, and that there is 
a future judgment, which, guided by unerring justice, will redress 
the inequalities of time. It is not denied that the Christian reve- 
lation does leave many a mystery unsolved. Yet its teachings, so 
far from being incredible, are but. accordant with and comple- 
mentary of those of Nature, while they are confirmed by the 
development of that moral consciousness which, notwithstanding 
the increased scepticism as to the truth of the Scripture history, 
yet increasingly approves as true that spirit of morality which 
the Scriptures breathe and enforce. We must, indeed, lament 
the fact that so many noble minds accept the ethical teachings 
and admire the character of the Christ set forth in the-volume of 
revelation, who yet reject historical Christianity. Without doubt 
the errors. and mistakes by which the latter has often been 
disfigured, at the hands of its friends, are responsible for much 
of this unbelief, and it is now our purpose, with a deep sense of 
the importance of the subject, to endeavour to indicate what we 
believe is the reasonable faith contained in the Christian Scripture. 

The existence of evil cannot be disputed. The deepest thinkers 
of all nations have bewailed its prevalence. It is shown not less 
in the oppression and anarchy under which communities so con- 
stantly suffer than in the selfishness, cruelty, vice, and degradation- 
which characterize so many individuals. Wherever we turn, 
manifestations of it in some form or other are encountered, while 
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the best and noblest of men are constrained to acknowledge its 
presence in themselves. How it originated in the creation of a 
. Benevolent Being is a question which has as yet foiled every 
attempt at explanation, but that it is, is obvious to all, denied by 
none. Now it is in correspondence with and in answer to this 
mournful fact that Christianity gives us its doctrine of Atone- 
ment, which, while rejected by many able and earnest thinkers as 
incredible, is accepted by multitudes with gratitude and ‘joy, and 
clung to as their central ground of hope for themselves and the 
race. In considering this doctrine we must endeavour first of all 
to free our minds from the misleading parodies of it with which it 
has so often been confounded—such, for instance, as the idea of 
substitution—that God, to save some of a guilty race, substituted 
the innocent Divine man to take the punishment which had 
been incurred by others; or that Christ, by giving His soul to 
anguish and His body to the cross, paid on man’s behalf the debt 
to God which else would not have been remitted by the Creator ; 
or the almost blasphemous assertion that God’s anger against 
man had to be appeased by the sacrifice of the one innocent being 
of the race. Such parodies, more or less disguised, pervade much of 
_ the teaching found in many religious books and sermons, and it 
is no wonder that reasonable men reject the doctrine when it is 
thus exhibited. . But the Scriptural account of the mystery is 
altogether different from these. The Scripture, indeed, still leaves 
it a mystery, but only a fit supplement to the indisputable mystery 
of the existence of evil; and there appears no reason why the 
one should appear more incredible than the other. Nay, more; 
this doctrine affords the only way by which the existence of evil 
, can be reconciled at all with the goodness of God; for if God, so to 
speak, had stood by, a passionless spectator of creation groaning 
under the misery effected by sin, we must needs have doubted His 
benevolence.* But the Christian revelation, while leaving the 
mystery of the origin of evil and the need of the Atonement 
_ unexplained, yet proves how deeply the Creator pitied, how much 
He loved, the world that.had gone astray, and how intensely He 
desired to remove the evil which had found entrance into the 
universe; for what is the Atonement which it declares? That He 
‘who made the world, clothed Himself—“not another”—with 
human nature, in order that He might know experimentally the 
misery that sin had brought upon His children ; that He suffered 
the utmost physical and mental agony in His benevolent work, 
80 that there is no suffering of man from the cradle to the grave 
that man’s Creator has not Himself experienced; that the ever- 
lasting God thus acted and thus suffered with a view to the 
removal of evil, that He who was just might be able to justify the 
* Wace: Boyle Lectures, 1874-5. e 
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ungodly. If any should object that it was the Son sent by the 
Father who suffered, we reply, in Christ’s own words, “I and my 
Father are one; he that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself—the world was 
~ made by Him, and He who made it came to it and was rejected by 
it. We have no clue to the mystery of. the Divine Fatherhood 
and Sonship, but we know that in relation to man the Lord our 
God is one God; and that this one God was manifested in human 
form as the Son of God and Son of Man, in order that He might 
destroy evil; and that, being clothed in human nature, He, as a 
spotless Lamb, gave His human life as a ransom for the life of the 
. world. If it should be demanded why this atonement was neces- 
sary, we can only reply that the solution of the mystery, alike of 
the origin of evil and of the need of atonement, is laid up within 
the veil, and must be waited for until we ascend thither. 

But not only did God manifest Himself as‘an atoning sacrifice ; 
He came also to declare the Divine character in all its excellence 
and beauty, as the essence and perfection of all that man at 
his best craves and admires, teaching us the Divine approval of 
courage, truth, justice, honesty, purity, and unsélfishness, and that 
to grow in these virtues is to become true children of the Father; 
while the man Christ, who enjoined them, exemplified them in 
perfection, bearing His sufferings with unfailing meekness—en- 
during patiently every insult and wrong, though, as He said, 
His prayer might have obtained for Him legions of angels, 
exposing and denouncing at the same time the iniquities and 
hypocrisies of the “chief men,” and at last resigning Himself to 
the cross and all the unspeakable mental anguish which it seems 
to have involved—supported by-the generous hope of hii 
thr ough His sacrifice “a quickening spirit. 4 

It is untrue to assert that there is anything incredible in all 

_ this, however mysterious it may seem, while to those who do receive 
it, it has the effect of a new. life. It takes away the bitterness 
of failure—which would else have often caused them to despair—to 
believe that the future J udge i is this Son of Man; while the sense 
that every blessing they enjoy comes to them from a Being who 
loves, and who, if need be, would again pour out His blood 
for: man’s sake, gives motive to obedience that nothing else 
could supply. And when, in addition, thése claims upon gratitude 
attach to a character responding to the highest ideal of every 
virtue for which there is a name, and embodied in a brother man, it 
is not strange that they should have aroused that enthusiasm 
of affection which has led so many to die for His cause, and . 
forced from one, himself a martyr, the exclamation, “We joy 
in tribulation, and count not our lives dear unto us, that we may 
win Christ, and be found in him, not having owr own righteous- 
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ness, but that which is by faith!” This last word suggests a 
moments consideration of another doctrine often received with 
scorn and contempt, namely, the doctrine of the imputation of 
righteousness to faith. Can, say objectors, one man’s righteous- 
ness be reckoned to another? Can the true and omniscient God 
assumé one man to be just who is not just on the: ground of 
another’s goodness? Certainly not; such a doctrine belongs to 
no reasonable faith, neither, as we read Holy Scripture is it taught 
there, but rather, that righteousness is quickened in men through ` 
faith in Christ, and that this faith therefore is imputed to them for 
| righteousness, as being the living germ out of which it unfolds.* 

Space will not permit us to give more than a passing reference 
to-the doctrine of the Trinity, regarding which it must suffice to 
remark that it is unreasonable to object to the threefold oneness 
of the Deity as incredible, when even the objectors themselves 
cannot but acknowledge an equal mystery in the threefold oneness 
of their own nature—the body, soul, and spirit forming one man; 
or the mystery of their own mind, for ever inquiring of itself what 
it is, where it is placed, and whence it came; whilst the statement 
that the Lord our God is one God, that Christ and the Father are 
one, that Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are in that one God, is an 
unquestionable part of revelation. 

It is necessary, however, that one doctrine—that of eternal 
punishment—should be glanced at before we close, since the writer 
is convinced that in its usually received form it has been one of 
the greatest hindrances to the reception of Christianity. It would 
appear, indeed, that the very laws of nature, which are the laws of 
God, involve an eternal punishment of evil, since no action once 
committed can be undone, and though pardoned, the conser- 
vation of moral force must preserve something of the effects. 
This would seem to indicate that wounds created by sin, even 
while healed, must needs leave behind them their scars to mar the 
beauty of the restored soul. We know at all events that death 
must be the breaking forth upon each of us of the character 
that has been secretly forming here, behind the veil of the 
body—that when that veil is stripped from us, we shall appear 
. altogether as we are. Even in this life we can often trace in 

the countenances of different persons how low one has sunk 
in sensuality or malignancy, and how another has risen in 
benevolence and virtue—the features of the spirit, as it were, 
impressing themselves upon its earthly covering; but when this 
covering is finally taken away, each must necessarily be perfectly 
revealed, and each must go to his own place. There is, however, 
the time spoken of when all things shall be subdued under the 
feet of Christ, and it is impossible to believe that sin, His great 
* 5. A. Tipple: Echoos of Spoken Words, 
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enemy, shall continue to exist unsubdued, a rival power as eternal 
as Himself. It seems to have come, from some cause, to be 
understood by many Christians, that the victory of the Son of God 
will consist in holding the victims and subjects of this enemy 
in everlasting torture; but this would be a poor victory even. 
_ for an earthly conqueror, and an awfully miserable victory for 
any benevolent being; and though it may be that the utterly 
worthless dross that no punishment can purify must be at last 
“destroyed with everlasting destruction” in the gehenna of fire, 
where the worm and fire are represented as never ceasing to: 
consume the lifeless carcasses, His promise is of a new heaven and 
a new earth, wherein shall dwell righteousness, and of a restitution 
‘ofvall things. Such indeed will be a worthy victory, when “good 
becomes the final goal of ill,” and, through God’s Atonement, 


there arises 


“Greater good because.of evil, 
Larger mercy through the Fall.” 


But while looking forward to the future, we must not 
overlook the good which the Gospel has already effected and is 
still effecting upon earth by enjoining and inspiring a morality 
that, if once universally. diffused and completely regnant, would 
sweep away nearly all the evils which afflict society—banishing 
the pride, selfishness, sensuality, and falsehood which it so strongly 
condemns, and causing war, crime, drunkenness, and pauperism 
to cease. With its teachings fully carried out, families would 
dwell in family love, and nations in peace and quietness; language 
itself would be redeemed, and the Golden Age, dreamt of by poets, 
would be realized. And just in the proportion in whichits teachings 
are carried out these effects are produced: the obedience ren- 
dered to them at present is at the best very imperfect, yet many 
a Christian home and many a Christian life may be found among 
us, in which the power of Christ to purify from selfishness and to 
inspire more generous devotion to the interests of others is strik- 
ingly displayed. It is against all reason to -believe that good can 
ever have its origin in an evil source. Evil may indeed quote 
and counterfeit, but can never originate good. No lie would 
ever be forged to denounce falsehood, and maintain the para- 
mount sanctity of truth. The sublime morality belonging to the 
Christian revelation and the perfect life which it sets before us 
are the sufficient proof that it cannot be a mere mythical legend, 
since none but a transcendently good Being could have con- 
ceived it, and to such a Being falsehood would have been im- 
possible; from whence not less than from the combined testimony 
of inanimate and human nature, of science and of history, we 
maintain the truth of our Christian faith. 

FRANCIS PEEK, 


PRUSSIA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


A HISTORICAL RETROSPECT. 


HE history of Prussia during the present century naturally 
divides itself into five great periods: First, what I shall call 
the period of fall and humiliation, 1806—1812; then the period of 
rise and regeneration, 1813—1815; after that the period of re- 
action and red-tape, 1816—1830; then from 1830 to” 1866, an 
epoch of tentative Liberalism and Constitutionalism; and lastly, 
from 1866 to the present hour, the period of nationality and empire. 
The object of the present paper is shortly to sketch the character 
and significance of these five epochs in the great drama of Euro- 
pean politics, fo 


I. 

Among the many external consequences of the military pre- 
ponderance of France which arose out of the Frech Revolution, 
not the least notable was the sudden breakdown éf Prussia by the 
battle of Jena in 1806. Of the accidental causes that may have 
contributed to this unexpected result, it were’ of no use to dis- 
course. The essential causes which it is instrictive to note were— 
(1.) The military genius of Napoleon, coupled with the unity of 
action, energy, and complete organizations which arose out of his 
political position and the authority with'which he was invested. 
(2.) The democratic inspiration of the French people, and the high 

spirit and military temper of the French army thence resulting. 
No doubt that democratic impulse, though strong, was far from 
pure, and became ever more impure the farther it proceeded from 
its well-head. But it was unquestionably there; and enabled the 
VOL, XXIX. 22 
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most absolute despot that modern history has seen to put himself 
forward on the great stage of European politics as “the armed 
apostle of a democratic movement” which there was nothing in 
Old Europe strong enough to resist. (3.) The political division of 
Germany, which prevented common action among its members; 
and specially the hereditary hostility betwixt Prussia and Austria, 
which had enabled the thundering Corsican to strike first one and 
then the other with a force that, in his hands, wasirresistible. The 
eventful campaign of 1806-7, presenting, in some respects, an exact 
opposite to the recent campaign, which ended even more suddenly 
in the humiliation of France, was not a trial of strength between 
France and Germany; but the real antagonistic powers were France 
in alliance with one-third of Germany, and inspired by the genius of 
Napoleon, against one-third of Germany, without a great military 
head; while the other third—viz., Austria—remained neuter. (4.) 
The fourth cause that contributed largely to the sudden downfall 
of Prussia was the entire want of popular institutions and a 
popular spirit among the Prussian people. When the army did 
not happen to be commanded by a military genius like Frederick 
the Great, and once got a sound beating, there was nothing 
behind to break its fall: no people; only pipeclay and facings; 
red tape, long pedigrees, and petty privileges ; in a word, nobility 
without noblemen, and soldiership without citizenship. 
So much for the first epoch of the fall. 


i 1, 


5 


The rise and regeneration of Prussia took place very soon after 
its fall, chiefly by the happy occasion of the Russian expedition ot 
Napoleon\in 1812, and the terrible precipitation which had followed 
at last as the necessary consequence of his own portentous pride 
and unblushing insolence; but the real cause that enabled Prussia 
so triumphantly to shake off the hated yoke of Gaul is to be sought 
for in the great\volitical and military reforms which were introduced 
mainly by the Baron von Stein. Stein was one of those strong 
and courageous, direct, decided, and altogether manly characters 
that cannot be présent in any age, when there is a call for noble 
action, without putting their stamp on it. The great need does 
not always bring with it the great man; butif the great man is 
there he can scarcely tail to show himself. The great idea which 
inspired Stein’s statesmanship was to create what had hitherto 
` not existed in Prussia, a Tree people; and this he did by two bold 
measures, the one of which gave emancipation to the peasant by 
turning him into a proprietor, and the other created citizenship by 
restoring the free municipal constitutions which in the middle 
` ages had given wealth and enterprise to the towns. 
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Along with these two great regenerative measures went the 
new organization of the army, under the masterly direction of 
Scharnhorst, one of those thorough-trained soldiers whose manly 
forms in the great public places of Berlin so significantly proclaim 
to the stranger the history of the country. Under his direction, 
instead of professional drill and pipeclay dressing for a body of 
mere technical soldiers, the whole people were taught to wield 
arms in defence of a country in which they now rejoiced to 
exercise the rights of full citizenship; and there seems certainly 
to be no more important truth in political economics than this, 
that if a nation is to be saved from a weighty yoke of foreign 
oppression, it can only be as Greece and Rome were saved on the 
great occasions of their world-renowned heroism, by the effective 
soldiership of the whole people. This system of national arming, 
which was the main cause of the grand political regeneration of 
Prussia in 1813-14, as all the world knows, enabled that Power, in 
the recent Franco-German struggle, to bring into the field an 
embattled array of patriotic citizens, against which even the 
soldiers of the early French Revolution, under the guidance of the 
famous captain of those days, might have contended in vain; and 
J, for one, am decidedly of opinion that a compulsory military drill 
of the whole people has not only been the salvation of Prussia on 
two great occasions during the present century, but is the best 
guarantee-for the independence of all nations at all times and at 
all places, and not less certainly in commercial Britain than in 
military Prussia. I can have no doubt that thé general adoption 
of the Prussian system in this country would not only afford a 
stronger bulwark of national liberty than we at present possess, 
but would work along with our national schools and our national 
Churches,—I do not mean the Established Churches alone, but all 
Christian Churches in the land,—in potentiating ,the patriotism, in 
improving the physical fibre, and in giving firmness to the reins 
of a healthy social discipline. But whatever people may think of 
the application of the system of compulsory soldiership to this 
native-seat of rank individualism and inorganic liberty, there 
can be no doubt that it is owing mainly, if not altogether, 
to this admirable system of national soldiership that Prussia 
——not two centuries ago a petty electorate on the extreme 
march of the least lovely part of Germany—is now that great 
Power to whose decision all other Powers naturally look, as 
controlling with firm hand the: fortunes of the Present, and 
shaping by its bold and manly policy the destinies of no distant 
Future. 


I now pass to the third epoch, which I have called the period 
of reaction and red-tape, 
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The battles of Leipzig and Waterloo, which restored Prussia to 
her old position as a European power of high consideration, had 
been gained not only by guupowder, and an accumulation of 
material forces, but mainly, as just indicated, by the creation of a 
popular spirit, and the raising of a national. and truly German 
enthusiasm among the people. After the peace it was natural, 
and indeed necessary, that the fervid enthusiasm which had over- 
thrown the French despotism should occupy itself further with 
the reconstruction of popular citizenship, and the shaping forth of 
some sort of political unity for a free Germany. And the then 
King, Frederick William III.—who was a thoroughly honest man, 
. and a most excellent private character—no doubt sincerely 
intended, as soon as possible after the blood had been washed from 
the hands of stern warriors and the tears wiped from the cheeks 
of weeping mothers, to inaugurate a system of social policy, 
which should in its salient features be exactly the reverse of that 
whose woful weakness had mainly caused the downfall of 1806-7. 
Accordingly, in the articles agreed to by the diplomatic gentle- 
men who, in 1816, were found assembled round a green table at 
Vienna, to attempt such a political reconstruction of Germany as 
seemed possible under the circumstances, we find one which dis- 
tinctly states that there shall be introduced into all the States of 
the Fatherland a Constitutional Government, with freedom ‘of 
. the press. This, for internal liberty; and to secure the common 

_ action of all the German States against any future encroachments 
of France, ór other ambitious neighbour, the States were con- 
stituted into a Board, Diet, or Confederation, of which Austria 
was perpetual president. The presidency of Austria did not 
promise much for the cause of popular freedom; and the action 
of a body composed as the Diet was, to those who could look 
beneath the surface, afforded no sure guarantee for the future 
existence of a strong and a united Germany; but with good-will 
on the part of the minor States, and a touch of manly decision on 
the part of Prussia, important movements, both in respect of social 
progress and political position, might rationally have been looked 
for. 
But this touch of manly decision was just the very thing that 
was not found. It was not to be expected, indeed, that fair . 
general promises of Liberalism and Constitutionalism, made at 
Vienna, under the wing of Prince Metternich, would be in any 
hurry to ripen into sweet fruits. On the contrary, the great law 
of reaction, of which the operation can be traced everywhere, 

otent in the flow and ebb of social movements, set in almost 
mediately after the green table, round which the diplomatists 
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had deliberated, was left vacant. The hopeful anticipations of a 
flaming enthusiasm were met by a host of obstinate old habits in 
a stout.army of official people not to be abolished in a day. 
Behind and before, and all around the throne of the well-meaning 
old King, not the prophets of the future, but the office-bearers of 
the past, were encamped. And not the old men only were there, 
but the old machinery (fornew machinery could not be made in an 
hour); and so public government in Prussia returned with perfect 
ease into its old grooves; and the old bureaucracy of red tape, whose 
motto was stolen from the magnificent French Louis of the seven- 
teenth century, to do everything for the people and nothing by 
the people, began forthwith to display a most fussy activity in 
plugging up the vents of the great political volcano, and plaster- 
ing the rents which the sudden military earthquake that had 
recently shaken the old foundations of things had left in their 
old smoothly appointed and trimly furnished domiciles. Bones, 
after all, are firmer than blood; and so, having the reins in their 
hands, they contrived with very little trouble at Berlin, and with 
nods of assenting approval from Vienna, to have things their own 
way, to make the Liberal articles of the Congress of Vienna a 
dead letter, and to prove to the world once more that the pro- 
mises of politicians, like the vows of lovers, are made only that 
Jove may laugh at them. The Liberal dog had indeed entered 
into the house; but it was possible to pull out his teeth, to flog 
him when he barked loudly; and if he dared to bite, strangle 
him outright. The pious old King also, who was not made for bold 
independent action, in the face both of old kingly traditions and . 
a plausible amount of reputable proprieties, on reflection found 
that in an evil hour he had promised to raise the democratic devil; 
and, after considering the whole affair seriously, came to the con- 
clusion that it was more pious in this case to break his word than to 
keep it. 

The existence of this pious weakness on the part of the King 
was soon publicly indicated by some events of a rather grotesque 
character, but of a very sad significance. An assembly of enthu- 
siastic young students, fresh from the wars, assembled in the 
Wartburg, where Luther had made his translation of the Bible, 
and with the Imperial tricolor of gold, black, and crimson, floating 
about their caps, and billowing forth patriotic songs about Her- 
mann and Charlemagne, delivered over to the Moloch of a great 
jubilee-bonfire some odious manifestoes of pamphleteering literary 
police inspectors, in Berlin and Vienna. The popular dramatist 
Kotzebue, also, who had the character of being employed as a 
Russian spy, was, about the same time, foolishly shot by an excited 
young student named Sand; and this was signal more than enough 
to throw all the bureaucratists of Berlin into a series of fits of 
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Conservative activity, which issued in throwing some of the finest 
spirits of Germany into the fortress of Spandau, in banishing others 
to Paris and New York, and in putting a violent extinguisher on 
all Liberal and Constitutional movements for an indefinite period. 
Of freedom of the ‘press, of course, no more was heard; andas for 
the unity of Germany, it was soon discovered that the Diet was 
not a machinery in any way calculated to usher any such new 
political entity into existence. Practically, the Board did not, 
and, as political nature is constituted could not, represent Ger- 
many at all, but either Prussia or Austria; and during this period 
of old wives, informers, policemen, and red tape, it practically 
represented Austria. For fifteen years, till 1830, the whole of 
that cumbrous and dilatory machiné was twirled round the little 
finger of that arch-obscurantist Metternich, with a dexterity and 
a persistency that must command the admiration even of those 
who have the utmost abhorrence of the cause in which it was 
exercised; for the children of this world, we read, are wiser in 
their generation than the children of light. 


IV. 


The French revolution of 1830 sent, as French revolutions 
generally do, an electric shock through the whole of Europe, 
and not least through Germany, where. much combustible matter 
had been accumulated, and curses, not loud but deep, against 
princedom and policedom, were eager for a vent. 

_ The first explosion of this popular discontent took place in the 

trim little metropolis of Brunswick, where Duke Charles, hasten- 
ing home from the French capital, planted himself before his angry 
burghers with the air of a man who was born to do something. 
But his calibre was by no means equal to his conceit. He no 
doubt doubled his body-guard, and planted sixteen pieces of 
cannon in front of his palace, with an attitude that looked heroic 
enough. But it was all in vain. The people rose in revolt; and 
the palace rose in flames; and the mighty Duke was carried off 
in the smoke like a scroll of paper, and wafted where the wind 
might carry him. He was a mere braggadocio with a crown—or 
whatever dukes wear—on his head; a declared incapable pilot in 
such tempestuous times; so that even Metternich,in whose school he 
had been trained, pulling the wires of the Diet at Frankfort, could 
not save him. A new Duke was elected, and a Constitution 
proclaimed in Brunswick on the 12th October, 1832. 

In Hesse-Cassel, Saxony, and Hanover. Liberal triumphs of a 
similar nature were achieved; but a foolish popular outbreak at 
Frankfort, in the spring of 1833, served no purpose but to give 
the wily Metternich a just text for preachin g his favourite gospel, 
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that all Liberalism means mob government, and mob government, 
of course, means anarchy and ruin and chaos. In Prussia affairs 
remained quiet. Personally the King was much respected, and 
there were no abuses in the routine of government so glaring as 
to vex the eyes of the common spectators into open revolt. Only 
people felt a strong desire to move their own legs, and their own 
arms, and their own tongues freely, which under a “paternal 
Government” had hitherto been denied them. ' It was also a sad 
humiliation to intellectual and Protestant Prussia to be kept play- 
ing second fiddle to the great and proverbially stupid obscurantist 
people of the South. It was not and it could not be right, that 
the independence and political unity of the German people, as 
represented in the Diet, should mean only the subordination of 
Prussia to Austria, and of both to the Pope. Some consolation 
for this sore affront was afforded by the regulations for freedom 
of trade among the German States, which Prussia introduced 
under the name of Zoll-Verein. A certain social and economical 
preponderance was thus given to Prussia, which, under favourable 
circumstances, might lead to a thorough undermining of the 
political weight of Austria in the Diet. 

In the year 1840 Frederick William IIL, the royal bearer of the 
great memories of 1813, died; and with his successor, Frederick 
William IV., a new era was expected to be inaugurated. The 
jong-promised Constitution, with freedom of the press, and other 
‘freedoms comprehended under the familiar term Liberalism, would 
now surely at last make its epiphany in Berlin. But the new 
King, though a man of uncommon accomplishments, and fitted to 
adorn either a throne or an arm-chair in quiet times, was not a 
man to put a commanding bit into the mouth of the stout 
Democracy of the nineteenth century. His ideas of Governmental 
power were borrowed rather from the middle ages than from any 
existing Government, whether in England or France. “No 
power on earth,” he declared, “shall ever succeed in persuading 
me to change the natural relation between king and people into a 
conventional and constitutional one; and never more will I yield 
to the demand that, between our Lord God in Heaven and this 
country, a written paper shall interpose itself to take the place of 
the old sacred ties of loyalty by which people and prince are 
bound together.” So the piece of written paper, called the Acts 
of the Congress of Vienna, and the vows that accompanied it, 
were trampled under foot by a second Frederick William; and 
‘the Prussian people were obliged to content themselves with the 
institution of provincial or local parliaments, and the shadow of a 
sort of National Assembly called der Vereinigte Landtag, instituted 
am 1847, all under the sacred thumb of the old military and 
bureaucratic absolutism. 


— 
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But matters could not continue in this state. The air of Europe 
was electric with Liberalism; even aristocratic old England had 
had her Reform Bill; and grown-up men, rejoicing to stand on 
their own legs, would not be for ever treated as minors. In 1848 
another French revolution broke out, accompanied with the usual 
portents of fugitive kings and floating coronets, and altogether in 
a much more startling and explosive style than in the previous 
affair of 1832. Then only a little Duke of Brunswick was blown 
into smoke; but now the mighty Metternich himself was exploded, 
and from his firm seat in Vienna, where he had controlled the 
_ whole diplomacy of Europe for half-a-century, wafted over the 
seas to England, the general House of Refuge for the democratic 
and oligarchic destitute from all quarters. The sweet-blooded 
Viennese were fevered with a strange astonishment when they 
saw on oné fine morning a mob of students flaming with wild 
notions, and troops of tatterdemalion artisans, marching through 
the streets, braying about liberty, and sitting on the seat of 
Government for a year and a day.. 

But it could not last long: the firm front of Prince Windisch- 
gritz’scannon, and the fair promise of anew Kaiser on the 7th March, 
1849, brought back the Liberal chaos into the old Conservative 
order. In Middle and Northern Germany-outbreaks of the epi- 
demic of democracy equally violent took place. At Baden, where 
German Liberalism had long had its chief seat, even before the 
outbreak of Republicanism in France, Basserman, a distinguished 
deputy of the Liberal party, had brought in a bill in the Chambers 
for summoning a general German Parliament in Frankfort, to con- 
sider the best means of breaking down the unkindly wall of 
partition that at present separated the people of Germany from 
the princes; and in obedience to this bold patriotic summons, the 
18th of May saw three hundred and twenty deputies from all 
parts of Germany assembled in the Paul’s Kirche at Frankfort, to. 
deliberate on the political state of the Fatherland, and, out of the- 
ruins of petty princedom, to re-create the splendid medieval empire 
of the Othos and the Barbarossas. And no doubt if mere German 
ideas and German patriotic talk could have produced anew German 
order of things, a German empire would have leapt into existence 
at the word of command in those days. But these.things are not 
done by mere ideas, however just, and by mere debates, however 
eloquent. The Frankfort Chambers drew up a constitution for the 
new German Empire, appointed a chancellor, the Arehduke John 
of Austria, forthe nonce; but when the articles of the Constitu- 
tion came to be realized it was found there was no power willing 
to enforce the decrees; and so the stentorian giant of German 
Liberalism stood powerless in the old imperial city, a helpless, 
trunk, without either legs to stand on or arms tostrike with. The 
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Frankfort Parliament, after oceans of wise talk, dwindled into a 
rump, and the rump, true to the destiny of all rumps, was dispersed. 
into a nonentity by a Stuttgart minister named Roemer, who had 
a head hard enough and a hand firm enough to do it. 

Meanwhile, at Berlin, a notable tragi-comedy had been enacted. 
Mobs of people had started up before the Palace in the Schloss- 
platz, brandishing knives and ropes in red revolutionary fashion ; 
barricades were erected in the Königs Strasse, and grape shot had 
been set to rake the citizens. Then suddenly repentance seized 
the heart of the monarch ; and he was seen riding up the Linden 
with the imperial tricolor of black, red, and gold, and proclaiming 
with a loud voice, “Von jetzt an geht Preussen in Deutschland 
auf” (From this moment Prussia is swallowed up in Germany). 
But this was a rhetorical phrase which any word-monger, actor, 
or poet, or master of elocution, could use; to do the thing at that 
moment was possible only to a real king of men; and such 
Frederick William IV. was not. In the face of this grand speech, 
he afterwards (28th March, 1849) refused to accept of the im- 
perial crown, when offered to him by the men of the Paul’s Kirche 
in Frankfort. i 

Nevertheless, the Berlin insurrection remained not without fruit. 
A Constitution, based on the Democratic principle, was granted 
on the 8rd December, 1848 ; and since that period, Prussia ranks 
now historically—not, indeed, after John Bull’s present ideal, but 
still in the eye of political philosophy de facto—as one of the 
great limited monarchies, whose existence forms one of the 
distinctive contrasts between the social organization of ancient 
and modern times. 


v. 


We now wind up this great political drama by a short sketch 
of the fifth’ Act, which we have designated “Nationality and 
Empire.” ` 

Frederick William IV., with all his fine speeches and romantic 
sentiments, died in the year 1861; and his successor, the present 
King William, being a soldier to the backbone according to old 
Prussian traditions soon fell into a position of painful conflict 
with his Parliament, about the period of military service, and the 
equipment thereto belonging. According to his view of what the 
defence of the country required, he could not yield; and, accord- 
ing to their view of what liberal policy and economical retrench- 
ment required, they could not yield. So affairs came to a dead 
lock; and the King, in 1862, found himself in the same position 
that, about two centuries before, had cost England a civil war 
and the loss of a king’s head. But Prussia was not England; 
and, at the very moment when the plot of the political drama 
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seemed most perplexed, a god appeared on the scene, worthy in 
every way to untie the knot. This god was Bismarck, who, with a 
firm-will and a strong hand, and the aid of favouring circumstances, 
piloted his sovereign triumphantly through the troubled seas of 
Parliamentary conflict, carrying on the government of the country 
on the budget of the previous years, without asking Parliament 
for an annual vote. Bismarck. boldly sketched out a line of 
policy, the success of which will be accepted as the best guarantee 
of its wisdom. It may be shortly summed in the following 
five points:—(1) To destroy Austrian predominance in the Diet 
as prejudicial to the interests of Germany, and antagonistic to 
the spirit of social progress in the nineteenth century ; (2) to kick 
the Diet from off the political stage altogether as an encumbrance 
and a sham; (8) to give political unity to Germany in the only 
practical way, by throwing the political and military guidance 
of the whole German people into the hands of Prussia—a great 
Germany could be made only by a strong Prussia; (4) to give to 
Prussia a strong and a well-defensible boundary, wherever possible, 
by the absorption of the petty principalities; (5) to keep a sharp 
eye on the machinations; and a strong arm ready to strike against 
the ambitious encroachments, of France. And all these points he 
had made up his mind to carry out, if not in the most scrupulous, 
‘certainly in the shortest and most effective way, not by talking or 
by the votes of majorities, according to the now fashionable 
Democratic style, but by a firm will, a shrewd policy, and, when 
necessary, by “ blood and iron.” 

And here, as in many similar cases, the old adage found itself 
true, that “Fortune favours the bravé.” The policy of blood and 
iron effected more for the German cause in half-a-dozen years than 
any amount of talk and convocation would have done in as many 
centuries. The detachment of Holstein from the Danish monarchy, 
which followed naturally by the law of succession, just as Hanover 
fell off from England, to prevent which Denmark drew the sword, 
and Great Britain the pen, afforded Bismarck the desired oppor- 
tunity at once of humbling Austria, strengthening the boundaries 
of Prussia, and blowing the Diet into. smoke. Schleswig-Holstein 
was taken possession of jointly in the name of the German Diet 
by Austria and Prussia; but here the formal right ended and 
despotic expediency commenced. What any man, acquainted 
with the traditional policy of Prussia, and the maxims ‘of poli- 
ticians generally, might have predicted, took place. Holstein was 
not given to its rightful Duke, in whose interest the war was 
ostensibly carried on; but Austria and Prussia, finding their 
interests in that quarter irreconcilable, quarrelled about the plunder, 
divided the whole of Germany into two parties, and went to war. 
This was exactly what Bismarck wanted, and wisely wanted, as 
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absolutely necessary for the double purpose of diverting the mind 
of the Prussian people from the stiff struggle betwixt the Crown 
and the Parliament, and as the only feasible way of at once 
abolishing the cumbrous machinery of the Bund, and placing 
Austria altogether outside of the great German game. This 
splendid double stroke Bismarck delivered in the campaign which 
ended with the battle of Sadowa, 8rd February, and the peace of 
Prague, 23rd August, 1866,—a campaign made possible, next to 
his own bold design and firm will, by the military genius of Count 
Moltke on the one side, and on the other by the inactivity of the 
Emperor of France, whose energy had already begun to be lamed 
by the difficulties, which never fail, sooner or later, to grow up in 
the path of an usurper. 

Austria was now humbled, and Prussian pride, in the matter of 
national position in the Fatherland, gratified to the full. But 
there remained still the internal difficulty of coming to a com- 
promise with the Parliament, whose beard Bismarck had plucked 
so rudely, not to mention the soothing of the thousands of fretful 
spirits in the provinces which the red hand of war had so rudely 
appropriated in the affair of 1866. Out of these difficulties 
Bismarck and the King were triumphantly helped by the folly 
of the French, who, with a display of vapouring gasconade un- 
exampled in recent history, insisted on dictating to Germany in a 
matter of Spanish concern with which they had nothing to do. 
This insolent dictation arose naturally out of the national vanity 
of the French people, fostered by the ambition of the great 
Napoleon, and the soreness which they felt at the territorial 
aggrandisement of Prussia, as fixed by the peace of Prague. 
The breach with France, however, was so manifestly in the in- 
terest of Bismarck, and so much in harmony with his declared 
policy of “blood and iron,” that French partisans were not slow 
to endeavour to lay on his shoulders the guilt of the bloody 
struggle. Butit was not so. Bismarck knew that the ambition 
of the French Emperor, the irritation of French politicians, and 
the vanity of the French people, equally pointed to a war with 
Germany, for the realization of their favourite dream of the 
Rhine boundary. He knew well, also, that a war with France, if 
successful, would tell in his favour with even more force than his 
recent triumph over Austria ; but he was too wise a politician, and 
I believe, also, too good a man, to throw himself rashly into the 
risk of so terrible a struggle. The main points of his German 
policy had been already achieved; and, so far as France was con- 
cerned, his only duty was to keep out a habit-and-repute burglar 
from the German home. Though not, however, seeking war, he 
was always prepared for it; and in the moment of alarm he 
pounced upon the burglar in a style which astonished Europe, 
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and himself too, we may well imagine, not a little. For there are 
always chances in war: and though Bismarck knew France and 
the Emperor well, he never could have predicted that the splendid 
edifice of Napoleonic ambition would have fallen to pieces, like a 
castle of cards, so suddenly. But it did fall; and though the 
chapter of accidents may have been largely in favour of the 
Germans, yet the main causes of the wonderful campaign, which 
turned what might have been a bloody defence into a brilliant 
invasion, were the physical, intellectual, and moral forces on the 
German side, which, with wise accumulation, did not fail to reap 
their natural reward. 

The completed Prusso-French war of 1870-1 stands now before 
the world as at once the most brilliant and solid achievement of 
modern history. Prussia has stoutly asserted herself as the 
natural head of Germany; German unity has been achieved after 
centuries of unhappy division by the willing submission to a 
Prussian hegemony; and Germany now stands firmly in the 

-centre of the European political system, a massive bulwark 
against the encroachments of Russia on the east, and the aggres- 
sion of France on the west. And this mighty change will be 
recorded for posterity, as the fruit indirectly of the regenerative 
policy of the Baron von Stein, but directly of the far-sighted 
intelligence, manly purpose, firm will, strong hand, and astute 
management of Prince von Bismarck. 

JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 


BALDER THE BEAUTIFUL* 


A SONG OF DIVINE DEATH. 


& Odvare vuar. 


“ The gods aro brethren. 


Wheresoe'er a 


They set their shrines of love or fear, 
In Grecian woods, by banks of Nile, 
Where cold snows sleep or roses smile, 


The gods are brethren, 


Zeus the Sire 


Was fashion'd of the primal fire 

With Odin; he whom Ind brought forth 

Hath his pate kinsmen east and north; 

And more than one since life began 

Hath known Christ's agony for Man, 

The gods are brethren. Kin by fate, 

In gentleness as well as hate, 

‘Mid heights that only Thought may climb 
They come, they go; they are, or scem 

Each, vainbou'd from the rack of Time, 
Casts broken lights across God's Dream.” 


I. 


BALDER’S RETURN TO EARTH. 


iA 
H BALDER IS HERE.” 


WHO cometh sweetly 
With singing of showers?— 

A bright wind runs fleetly 

Before his soft tread ; 
The sward stirs asunder 

To radiance of flowers, 

While o’er him and under 

A. glory is spread— 

A white cloud above him 
Moves on thro’ the blue, 
And all things that love him 
Are dim with its dew: 


The lark is upspringing, 
The merle whistles clear, 
There is sunlight and singing, 
For Balder is here! 


He walks on the mountains, 
He treads on the snows; 
He loosens the fountains 
And quickens the wells ; 
He is filling the chalice 
Of lily and rose, 
He is down in the valleys 
And deep in the dells— 
He smiles, and buds spring to him, 
The bright and the dark ; 


* Tt may be well for readers of the following poem to dismiss from their minds all 
recollection of the “Eddas,” Ewald’s * Balder,” Oehlonschligor’s ‘*Balder hiin Gode,” 


and even Mr. Arnold’s “ Balder Dead.” 


With the hero of these familiar works, my 


Balder has little in common; he is neither the shadowy god of the “ Edda,” nor the 
colossal hero of Ewald, nor the good principle of Oehlenschliger, nor the Homeric demi- 
god of Mr, Arnold, In the presentation of both the Father and Son, I have reverted to 


the lines of the most primitive mythology : 


discovering in the one a northern Messiah as 


well as the northern Apollo, in the other (instead of the degraded Odin of later super- 
stition) the Alfadur, or temporarily omnipotent godhead, who, despite his darker features, 
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He speaks, and birds sing to him, 
The finch and the lark,—. 

He is down by the river, 
He is up by the mere, 

Woods gladden, leaves quiver, 
For Balder is here. 


There is some divine trouble 
On earth and in air— 
Trees tremble, brooks bubble, 
Ants loosen the sod ; 
Warm footfalls awaken 
Whatever is fair; 
Sweet rain-dews are shaken 
To quicken each clod. 
The wild rainbows o’er him 
Are melted and fade, 
The light runs before him 
Thro’ meadow and glade ; 
Green branches close round him, 
The leaves whisper clear— 
“ He is ours—-we have found him— 
Bright Balder is here !” 


‘The way grows more golden 
The farther he flees, 

New flowers are unfolden, 

New creatures arise ; 

_ Flames flash at his passing 
From stones and from trees, 

Dark runlets gleam, glassing 

' The stars of his eyes. 

The Earth wears her brightest 
Wherever he goes, 

The hawthorn its whitest, 
Its reddest the rose ; 

The days now are sunny, 
The nights starry clear, 
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And the bee gathers honey, 
For Balder is here. 


He is here on the heather, 
And here by the brook, 
And here where together 
The scented boughs cling ; 
He is coring and going e 
With love in bis look, 
His white hand is sowing 
Sweet seeds, and they spring! 
He has touck’d with new silver 
The lips of the stream, 
And the eyes of the culver 
Are bright from his beam. 
He has lit the white lilies 
Like lamps on the mere; 
All happy and still is, 
For Balder is here. 


Still southward with sunlight 
He wanders away— 
The true light, the one light, 
The new light, is he ! 
With music and singing 
The woodlands are gay, 
And the peace he is bringing 
_ Spreads over the sea. 

All night, while stars twinkling 
Gleam down on the glade, 
His white hands are sprinkling 
With bluebells the shade ; 
And when day hath broken, 

All things that dwell near 
Will know, by that token, 
That Balder is here. 


In the dark deep dominions 
Of pine and of fir, 


has affinity with both the Zeus of the Elensinian mysteries and the Jehovah of the Bible. 
It is unnecessary, however, further to explain the spirit of a poem which each competent 
reader will interpret in his own way, and which, if it fulfils its purpose at all, should 
have many meanings for many minds, 

In publishing the poem in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, at the request of the Editor, 
the author has thought it advisable to omit the earlier portions, descriptive of Balder’s 
birth and gradual growth into the life of Nature, his first journey heavenward, and his 
sad dissatisfaction with the cruel, pitiless life of gods. All that the reader requires to 
bear in mind, for the perfect understanding of what follows, is that Balder, as here 
pictured, is the divine spirit of earthly beauty and joy, and the only one of the gods who 
pre rae pitres mem: aiek of a darkness of heaven, he roturns to the Earth which 
osterea. him, and of which he is beloved, and-now for the first time i 
of that Shadow of Death which darkens ‘the lot of all mortal tinge 3B ARO AS 
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Where the dove with soft pinions 
Sits still on her nest, 
He sees her, and by her 
The young doves astir, 
And smiling sits nigh her, 
His hand on her breast ; 
The father-dove lingers 
With love in its eyes, 
And ights on his fingers, 
And utters soft cries, 
And the sweet colours seven 
Of the rainbow appear 
On its neck, as in Heaven, 
Now Balder is here. 


He sits by a fountain, 
Far up near the snow, 
And high on the mountain 
The wild reindeer stand ; 
On crimson moss near to him 
They feed walking slow, 
Or come with no fear to him, 
And eat from his hand. 
He sees the ice turning 
To columns of gold, 

He sees the clouds burning 
On crags that were cold ; 
The great snows are drifting 

To cataracts clear, 
All shining and shifting, 
For Balder is here. 


O who is this singing, 
Where sunset shines red, 
And wild ducks are winging 
Against the dark gleam ? 
It is he, it is Balder, 
He hangeth his head 
Where willow and alder 
Droop over the stream ; 
And the purple moths find him 
And murmur around, 

And from marshes behind him 
He hears a low sound :— 
The frogs croak their greeting 
From swamp and from mere, 
And their faint hearts are beating, 

For Balder is here. 


The round Moon is peeping ° 
Above the low hill; 
Her white light, upcreeping 
Against the sun’s glow, 
On the dark shallow river 
Falls silvern and chill, 
Where bulrushes quiver 
And white lilies grow. 
The black bats are flitting, 
Owls pass on soft wings, 
Yet silently sitting 
He lingers and sings— 
He sings of the Maytime, 
Its sunlight and cheer, 
And the night like the daytime 
Knows Balder is here. 


He is here with the moonlight, 
With night as with day, 
The true light, the one light, 
The new light, is he; 
The moon-bows above him 
Are melted away, 
And the things of night love him, 
And hearken and see. 
He sits and he ponders, 
He walks and he broods, 
Or singing he wanders 
"Neath star-frosted woods ; 
And the spheres from afar light 
His face, shining clear : 
Yea, the moonlight and starlight 
Feel Balder is here. 


He is here, he is moving 
On mountain and dale, 
And all things grow loving, 
And all things grow bright : 
Flowers blow in the meadows, 
Milk foams in the pail, 
There is scent in the shadows, 
And sound in the light: 
O listen ! he passes 
Thro’ valleys of flowers, 
With springing of grasses 
And singing of showers. 
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Earth wakes—he has call’d her, 
Her face shineth clear ; 

She was waiting for Balder, 
And Balder is here ! 


I, 


*Mip mountains white by rainbows 
spann’d, 
Upon his knees he sank, 
And melted in his hollow’d hand 
The stainless snows, and drank. 


And far beneath in mists of heat 
Great purple valleys slept, 

And gleaming bright beneath his feet 
The loosen’d cataracts leapt. 


Down to those happy vales he drew, 
‘Where men and women dwell, 
And white snow melted, green grass 

grew, : 
Where'er his footprints fell. 


Then night by night and day by day 
His sweetest joy was found 

In watching happy things of clay, 
And hearing human sound. 


All human eyes to him were sweet, 
He loved the touch of hands, 

He kiss’d the print of human feet ` 
Upon the soft sea-sands. 


All silently he went and came, 
‘With mild and blissful mien, 

Bright as a beam his face would flame 
Amid the forests green. 


To timid mortals passing by 
He seem’d a vision fair, 

But little children oft drew nigh, 
And let him smooth their hair ; 


And witless men would come to him 
With wild and eldritch cries, 

And lying in the moonbeams dim 
Would gaze into his eyes ! 
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His voice was in the lonely wood, 
And by the nameless stream,— 
He shed in silent solitude 
The peaceful rays of Dream. 


From vale to vale he went, and blest 
The wild beast and the bird,— 
While deep within the green Earth’s 

breast f 
The founts of being stirred... . 


He sat down in a lonely Land 
Of mountain, wood, and mere, 
And watch’d, withchin upon his hand, 
Dark maids that milk’d the deer. 


And while the sun set in the skies, 
And stars gleam’d in the blue, 
They sang sweet songs, till Balder’s _ 

eyes 
Were dim with kindred dew. 


He pass’d along the hamlets dim 
With Twilight’s breath of balm, 
And whatsoe’er was touch’d by him 

Grew beautiful and calm. 


The old man sitting on the grass 
Look’d up through hoary hair— 
He felt some heavenly presence pass, 

And gladden’d unaware ! 


He came unto a hut forlorn 
As darker shadows fell, 

And saw the man among the corn, 
The woman at the well. 


And entering the darken’d place, 
He found the cradled child ; 

Stooping he lookt into its face, 
Until it woke and smiled. 


Then Balder pass’d into the night 
With soft and shining tread, 

The cataract call’d upon the height, 
And stars gleam’d overhead. 
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Ie raised his eyes to those cold He watch’d them as they came and 


skies fled, 
Which he had left behind,— Then his divine eyés fell. 
And saw the banners of the gods “I love the green Earth best,” he said, 


Blown blackly on the wind. ~~ 8 And I on Earth will dwell!” 


NI. 
ALL THINGS BLEST BY BALDER. 


So when his happy feet had wander’d far, 

When all the birds had brighten’d, and his hand 
Had linger’d on the brows of all the beasts, 

He came among the valleys where abode 

Mortals that walk erect upon the ground. 

First, southward passing, he beheld those men 
Who where the snow for ever lieth dwell 

In caverns of the ground, and swathe their limbs 
In skins of beasts: these felt his glory pass, 

But knew it not, because their eyes were dim 

With many nights of darkness. Round their doors 
Sorrel blood-red he cast and saxifrage, 

And singing passed away! Then roam’d he on, 
Past porphyry and greenstone crags that line 
Limitless Oceans of unmelting ice, 

Until he entered valleys kindlier 

That reddened unto ruby as he came ; 

And in among the countless deer he stole, 
Marking their horns with golden moss, and singing 
A strange soft song their souls could understand. 


And as the Earth grew fairer, presently 

He came beneath the shade of forest leaves,— 
And deep amid the emerald depths he found 
Those mortal men who dwell in woods and build 
Their dwellings of the scented boughs of trees. 
And often, with his cheek upon his hand, 

Balder would sit and watch the smoke of fire 
Upeurling thro’ the branches heavenward, 

While to and fro in sunshine passed the shapes 
Of men and women. Most he loved to mark 
Those forms which gods made fairest, and to hear 
Those voices gods made sweetest ; but his hand, 
Falling unseen, was gentlest on the hair 

Of children and of hoary aged men. 


Then. Balder said, “ The Earth is fair, and fair, 
Yea, fairer than the stormy lives of gods, 
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The lives of gentle dwellers on the Earth; 
For shapen are they in the likenesses 
Of goddesses and gods, and on their limbs 
Sunlight and moonlight mingle, and they lie 
Happy and calm in one another’s arms 
O’er-canopied with greenness; and their hands 
‘ Have fashion’d fire that springeth beautiful 
Straight as a silvern lily from the ground, 
Wondrously blowing ; and they measure out 
Glad seasons by the pulses of the stars. 
O Spirit whom I know not, tho’ I fear 
Thy Shadow on my soul where’er I go, 
. Almighty Father, tho’ thou lov’st not me, 
T love thy children! I could sit all hours, 
Just looking into their still heavenly eyes, 
Holding their hands! Most dear they are to me, 
Because they are my brethren ;—beautiful, 
My brethren and thy children!” 
O’er his head 
The blue sky darken’d, and a thund’rous Voice 
Murmur’d afar off,—and in great black drops 
Came out of heaven the blind and ruinous rain. 
But Balder gazing upward reach’d out arms, 
And bless’d it as it fell; and lo, it grew 
Silvern and lovely as an old:man’s hair! 4 
And scents came out of the rich soiléd earth, 
And all the boughs were glad and jewel-hung, 
Till very softly, very silently, 
The shower ceased, with kissds tremulous 
On Balder’s lifted hands ! 


Even so he turned 
The saddest things to beauty. With his face 
Came calm and consecration; and the Earth, 
Upturning sightless eyes in a new joy, 

, Answer’d the steadfast smile of the still heavens 
With one long look of peace. . In those strange days 
The whirlwind was his playmate,—yea, the blast 
New-loosen’d by the very hands of gods 
Came to him like‘a lamb, and at his smile 
Fell at his feet, and slept. Then out of heaven 
Came Lightning's, from whose terror every face 
Of fearful men was hush’d,—meteors and flames, 

` Forms of the fiery levin, such as wait 
For ever at the angry beck of gods. 

But Balder stood upon a promontory, 
And saw them shining o’er the open sea, 
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And on the fields of heaven crimson’d red ; 

And lo, he lifted up a voice and cried, 

“ O beautiful wild children of the fire, 

Whence come ye, whither go ye? Be at peace, 
Come hither!” and like soft white stingless snakes 
That crawl on grass, the fiery Meteors came, 
Kissing his feet in silence, looking up 

With luminous eyes! 


Ev’n as he conquer’d these, 
Heaven’s angry messengers, he tamed the hearts 
Of human things, and in the sun they sat 
Weaving green boughs, or wooing in the shade, 
Or leading home the white and virgin bride. 
For as the holy hunger and desire 
Came quickening in the hearts of birds and beasts, 
Ev’n so woke Love within the hearts of men; 
And out of Love came children; and the Earth 
Was merry with new creatures thronging forth 
Like ants that quicken on some sun-kist clod. 


Iv. 
THE CRY FROM THE GROUND. 


Awp Balder bends above them, elory-crown’d, 
Marking them as they creep upon the ground, 
Busy as ants that toil without a sound, 

With only gods to mark, 


But list! O list! what is that cry of pain, 

Faint as the far-off murmur of the main ? 

Stoop low and hearken, Balder! List again! 
“Lo! Death makes all things dark!” 


Ay me, it is the mortal souls that sigh, 

Coming and going underneath the sky; f 

They move, they gather, clearer grows their cry— 
O Balder, bend, and hark! 


The skies are still and calm, the seas asleep, 

In happy light the mortal millions creep, 

Yet listen, Balder !—still they murmur deep, 
“Lo! Death makes all things dark.” 


[Oh, listen ! listen !] ‘ Blessed is the light, 
We love the golden day, the silvern night, 
Ba 2 
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The cataracts leap, the woods and meres are bright, 
We gladden as we mark. 


“ Orying we come, but soon our cheeks are dried— 
We wander for a season happy-eyed, 
And we forget how our sad sires have cried, 

‘Lo! Death makes all things dark.’ 


“ For is the sun not bright and full of cheer ? 

Ts it not sweet to live and feel no fear ? 

To see the young lambs leaping, and to hear 
The cuckoo and the lark ? 


“Ts toil not blest, is it not blest to be? 

To climb the snows, to sail the surging sea, 

To build our saeters where our flocks roam free ? 
But Death makes all things dark. 


“ Is love not blest, is it not brave and gay 
With strong right hand to bear one’s bride away, 
To woo her in the night time and the day 

With no strange eyes to mark? 


“ And blest are children, springing fair of face 

Like gentle blossoms in the dwelling-place ; 

We clasp them close, forgetting for a space 
Death makes,the world so dark. 


“And yet though life is sweet and love divine, 
_’ This Shape we fear is here i’ the summer shine,— 
He blights the fruit we pluck, the wreath we twine, 
And soon he leaves us stark. 


“He hunts on fleetly on the open steep, 

He smites us as we sow and as we reap, 

He creepeth in to slay us as we sleep,— 
Ah! Death makes all things dark! 


“ Yea, when afar over our nets hang we, 

He walks unto us yonder on the sea ; 

The wind blows in his hair, the foam flies free 
O'er many a sinking bark! 


“ Pity us, gods, and take this god away, 
` Pity us, gods, who made us out of clay, 
Pity us, gods, that our sad souls may say, 
‘Bright is the world, which Death a space made 
dark.’” 
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vV. 


THE SIADOW ON THE EARTH. 


Now all his peace was poison’d and he found 
No solace in the shining eyes of day, 

Starlight and moonlight now seem’d sorrowful, 
And in his soul there grew the sense of tears. 
For wheresoe’er he wander’d, whatsoe’er 

He gazed on, whether in the light or dark, 
Was troubled by a portent. 


Evermore, 
Listening to man’s sad immemorial moan, 
Balder remember'’d that pale haunting Shape 
Which he had seen in those primeeval woods 
‘Where he was foster’d by the happy Earth; 
And those sad tales the Mother-goddess told 
Of mortal men, and how they waste and wane, 
Came back upon his life with ghostly gleams. 
Yea, Balder’s heart was heayy. All in vain 
He wove wild runes around the flowers and trees, 
And round the necks of beasts and gentle birds ; 
For evermore the cold hand found them out, 
And evermore they darkly drooped and died. 
This direful thing was on the helpless Earth, 
Unprison’d, unconfined. Before his face 
It faded, and before his eager touch 
Melted and changed, but evermore again 
It gather’d unto dreadful lineaments, 
And pass’d with arms outreaching on its way. 


Then Balder lifted up his trembling hands 

To heaven, crying, ‘ Farner!” and no sound 
Came from the frozen Void; and once again, 
“© Mother, Mother!” but pale Frea lay 
Stone-still in anguish at the Father’s feet, 

And dared not answer; and he cried once more, 
“Gods, gods, immortal gods !”- when suddenly 
He saw across the open arctic heaven 

‘The hosts of Asgard, ev’n as sunset clouds 

That drift confusedly in masses bright, 
Trooping, with blood-red rays upon their heads, 
To fight against the meteor Snakes that flash 
Far northward, in the white untrodden wastes. 
They passed, they saw not, but he heard their feet 
Afar as muffled thunder, and he cried, 

“O Slayers of the snake, immortal gods, 
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Come hither and slay the slayer, that the Earth 
May rest in peace!” 


If ever his faint cry 
Reach’d to their ears, the dark gods only smiled, 
With smiles like sullen lightning on the lips 
Of tempest; and he found no comfort there. 
Nor from the mouths of flower, or bird, or tree, 
Sea-fern, or sighing shell upon the shore, 
Came any answer when he question’d low, 
“ What is this thing ye fear? who sent it hither, 
This shape which moaning mortals christen Death? ” 
But from the darkness of his own heart’s pity, 
And from all things in unison—the gloom 
Of midnight, and the-trouble of the clouds, 
From sunless meres, from solitary woods, 
There came a murmur, ‘ None can answer thee, 
Save him thou followest with weary feet !” 


Wherefore he wander’d on, and still in vain 
Sought Death the slayer. Into burial-places, 
Heapen with stones and sedfd with slime of grass, 
He track’d him, found him sitting lonely there, 
Like one that dreams, his' dreadful pitiless eyes 
Fixed on the sunset star. Or oftentimes 

Beheld him running swiftly like a wolf 

Who scents some stricken prey along the ground. 
Or saw him into empty huts crawl slow, 

And while the man and woman toiled i’ the field, 
Gaze down with stony orbs a long still hour 
Upon the sickly babe, which open’d eyes, 

And laugh’d, and spread its little faded hands. 
Tn elfin play. Nay, oft in Balder’s sight 

The Shape seemed gentle, and the fatal face 
Grew beautiful and still and strangely fair ; 

Yet evermore while his swift feet pursued, 
Darkling it fled, and evermore in sooth 

Most pitiful rose cries of beasts and birds, 

Most desolate rose moans of stricken men, 

Till Balder wept for pity’s sake, and cried, 

“ Help me, my Father!” 


In that hour he spake 
A gray cloud wept upon the Harth, which wore 
A gentle darkness; and the streams and woods, 
The mountains trembling in their hoary hair, 
The mighty continents and meres and seas, 
Uplifted a low voice of mystery 
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And protestation. Then a wingéd Wind 
Caught up the sound and bore it suddenly 
To the great gates of Asgard, so that all 
Within the shadowy City heard ; and He 
Who sitteth far beyond upon his Throne, 
Immortal, terrible, and desolate, 

Heard, but was silent ; and no answer came, 
No help or answer, from the lips of Heaven. 


vI. 
ON THE HEIGHTS—EVENING. 
Mouniain Girl. Art thou a god? thy brow is 
' shining so! f ‘ 
O thou art beautiful! What is thy name? 
Balder. Balder. 


Girl. Now let me look. into thy face. 
Balder. Look. 

Girl. How I love thee! 

Balder. And thy name? 

Girl. Snow-blossom. 


That is my mother standipg at the door, 

Shading her face and gazing up the hill. 

I keep my mother’s reindeer, and each night 

Milk them, and drive them to their pasturage. 

Flow clear thine eyes are! They are like that star 
Up yonder, twinkling on the snow. 

Balder. Come hither ! 
Thou hast bright hair like mine, and starry eyes, 
Snow-blossom, and a voice like falling water ; 

Thy flesh is as the red snow and the white 
Mingled together softly, and thy breath 

Is scented like the fragrant thyme in flower. 
Mine eyes have looked on many shapes like thine— 
Yet thou art fairest. 

Girl. I am called Snow-blossom 
Because I am not brown like other maids, 

And when a little child I was so white ! 

Balder. Snow-lily ! 

Girl. They are calling—I must go— 
Come down with me, and by our saeter’s fire 
Slumber this night, and ere thou liest down 
TIl sing to thee the strange old songs I know 
Of Death, and of the battle-fields of gods, 

And of the wondrous City where they dwell 
Yonder afar away ! 

Balder. . What knowest thou 
Of Death or gods? 

Girl. y Only last winter-tide 
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I saw my father die: he drew one breath, 

Then went to sleep; but when we touched his hands 
They had no warmth, and his twain eyes were glazed, 
Gazing at something that we saw not. Then 

We wrapt him warm in skins, and in his hands 

We set his seal-spear and his seal-hide thong, 

And placed him sitting in the sunless earth, 

Crouch’d resting on the ground with knees drawn up 
As many a night he sat beside the fire. 

And that the fierce white bear might find him not, 
We wall’d him up with earth and mighty stones, 
Seal’d tight with snow and water: then we said 

A prayer to the good gods, and left him there 


Where they might find him! 

Balder. Hast thou seen that Death 
Which smote thy father ? 

Girl. ' Nay !—no mortal thing 


Sees him and lives. He walks about the Earth — 
At his good-will, and smites whate’er he lists,. 
Both young and old. There is no spirit at all 
More strong than he! 


Balder. Is he a god? 

Girl. I know not. 
Balder. And will thy father waken ? 

Girl. When the gods 


Find out his grave, and open up the stones, 
Then he will waken, and will join the hosts 
Of Odin and of Thor; for he was brave, 
My father: he could keep his own, and ere 
He took my mother, with his spear he slew 
Her father and her brother, who were wroth 
Because they hated him; and evermore 
‘When he shed blood, he made his offering 
To Odin and the rest. . 
Balder. And thou, Snow-blossom, 
Thou in thy turn wilt wed a mighty e 
And bear strong children ? , 
Girl. Yes !—a man of strength, 
Fair like my father. I would have him fierce 
As bears are, bearded, a seal-strangler, swift, 
And a great hunter with a boat and dogs. 
But I would have him very cunning too, 
Knowing old songs and wise at weaving runes, 
That in the season when the sun is fled, 
We might be merry thro’ the long cold nights 
Waiting for summer ! 
. Balder. Hark! 
Girl. It is my mother 
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Calling again! ‘Wilt thou not come ? 
Balder. Go thou! 
shall fare further o’er the summer hills. 
Snow-blossom ! let me kiss thee ere thou goest ! 
Girl. Yes! 
Balder. Now farewell! ... 


How lightly down the height 
She leapeth with the leaping cataract, ` 
And now she turns and waves her little hand, 
And plunging down she fades. And in the world 
Dwell countless thousands beautiful as she, 
Happy and virgin, drinking with no pain 
The vital air of heaven! O pink flesh 
Over the dark nest of a singing heart 
Heaped soft as blossoms! O strange starry eyes 
Of mortals, beautiful as mine! O flame 
Out of soft nostrils trembling, like the light 
From lips of flowers! O wonder of Harth’s life, 
Why is it that the great gods chase thee down? 
Why is it that thou fallest evermore 
When thou art fairest? Up and down the world 
Each creature walks, and o’er each red mouth hangs 
Breath like a little cloud, faint smoke of breath 
Blown from the burning of the fire within. 
Great gods, if as they say ye fashioned them, 
Why do ye suffer this wild wind of doom 
To wither what ye made so wonderful? 
The vale is dark, the snow-fields on the height 
Are purpled with the midnight... . . Steadfastly i 
One lamp shines in the valley, and above 
The still star shines an answer. Slumber well, : 
Snow-blossom! May no shadow of the gods 
Come near to trouble thee in thy repose ! 
Sleep like immortal raiment wrap thee round, 
To charm away the rayless eyes of Death! 
g 


Vi. 


THE VOW OF BALDER. 
Berent Balder cried, “ Curst be this Thing 
Which will not let man rest, 
Slaying with swift and cra 
The very babe at breast 









“ On man and beast, on fic 
He creepeth evermore ; 
Unseen he haunts the Hy 
He crawls from do 
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“TJ will not pause in any land, 
Nor sleep beneath the skies, 
Till I have held him by the hand 

And gazed into his eyes!” 


Ho raised his face to heaven, and said, 
'“ Dark drinker of sweet breath, 

I will not rest till Ihave read 
Thy soul’s sad rune, O Death!” 


Il. 


BALDER’S QUEST FOR DEATH. 


I. 


He sought him on the mountains lone and bare, 
And on the windy moors ; 

He found his secret footprints everywhere, 
Yea ev’n by human doors. 


All round the deerfold, on the shrouded height, 
The starlight glimmer’d clear ; 

Therein sat Death, wrapt round with vapours white, 
Touching the dove-eyed deer. 


And thither Balder silént-footed flew, 
But found the Phantom not; 

The rain-wash’d moon had risen cold and blue 
Above that lonely spot. 


Then as he stood and listen’d, gazing round 
In the pale spectral glow, ` 

He heard a wailing and a weeping sound 
From the wild huts below. 


He saw the sudden flashing of the lights, 

He heard an answering cry-— ` 
And as he 5 the silent heights 
ath pass by. 










yeballs pale and wild, . 
in wind-blown, : 
a naked child 
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And Balder clutch’d his robe with fingers weak 
To stay him as he flew— 

A breath of ice blew chill upon his cheek, 
Blinding his eyes of blue. 


"Twas Death! ’twas gone!—All night the shepherds sped 
Searching the hills in fear ; 

At dawn they found their little darling dead, 
Up by the lilied mere ; 


And on its brow and o’er its eyelids dark, 
And round its nipples cold, 

And round its throat, a fatal finger-mark 
The cruel story told.’ 


Then Balder moan’d aloud and smote his breast, 
“O drinker of sweet breath, 

Curst be thy cruel lips! 1 shall not rest 
Until I clasp thee, Death !” 


He track’d the footprints in the morning gray 
From rocky haunt to haunt, ... 

Far up? the snows a wolf had crost Death’s way ; 
It lay there, lean and gaunt. 


He cross’d the highest snows and found them strewn 
With bleaching bones of deer. 

Night came again,—he listen’d ’neath the moon 
Shining so cold and clear. 


Beneath him stretch’d vast valleys green and fair, 
Still in the summer shine, 

With glistening meres, and cataracts hung in air, 
And woods of fir and pine; 


And on the meres lay dim red dreams of day 
The midnight sun cast there-— 

Sunlight and moonlight blending in one ray 
Of mother-o’-pearl most fair. 


He wander’d down thro’ woods that fringed the snows, 
Down cliffs with ivy crown’d; 

He passed by lonely tarns whence duskly rose 
Great cranes, and hover’d round. 


He paused upon a crimson cliff, and lo! 
Far down at the crag’s foot, 

The Shape he sought, in shadow, far below, 
With folded wings, sat mute! 
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But as a vulture of the east it seem’d 
Brooding on something dead ; 
Dark was the form on which its cold eyes gleam’d, 
And still and heavy as lead. 


Then Balder swung himself from tree to tree, 
And reach’d the fatal place! ... 

The Phantom fled as silent wild things flee, 
But white human face 


Gleam’d from the ground; and Balder’s glory shone 
On a wild hunters hair ! 

Too late—his lips were cold—his breath was gone— 
The fatal marks were there ! 


The Shape unseen had cast him down the steep, 
Down, down, the abysses dim ; 

Then, as an eagle followeth a sheep, 
Had hover’d after him ! 


His goatskin dress was bloody; in his grip 
Still hung a goathead’s horn ; 

Tis eyes were wild, and on his stainéd lip 
Death’s kiss still lay forlorn. 


But Balder touch’d him, and his'face grew fair, 
Shining beneath the skies, 

Yea, Balder kissed his hands, and smooth’d his hair, 
And closed his piteous eyes. 


Not resting yet the bright god wander’d soon 
Down by the torrent’s track ; 

And lo! a sudden glory hid the Moon, 
And Dawn rose at his back. 


1 
Dawn purple on the peaks, and flowing in floods 
Into the valleys vast, 


Encrimsoning the lakes and streams and woods, 
Kindling and bright’ning fast ; 


And every creature gladden’d, and the Earth 
Turn’d on her side and woke: 

There came sweet music; sunny gleams of mirth 
Across the landscape broke. 
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And when a thousand eyes of happy things 
Had open’d all around ; 

And when each form that blooms, each form that sings, 
Saw Balder glory-crown’d, 


Standing like marble bathed in liquid flame, 
Divine of face and limb, 

Infinite voices syllabled his name, 
And Earth smiled up at him! 


All shapes that knew him (and all shapes that be 
Knew Balder’s face that hour) 

Grew glorified—the torrent and the tree, 
The eagle and the flower. 


The meres flash’d golden mirrors for his face; 
The forests saw and heard ; 

The cataracts brighten’d; in its secret place 
The sunless runlet stirr’d. 


A light of green grass ran before his feet, 
His brow was bright with dew, 

Where’er he trod there sprang a flower full sweet, 
Rose, crimson, yellow, or blue. 


But Balder’s face was pale, altho’ his frame 
Its natal splendour wore ; 

Altho’ the green Earth gladden’d as he came, 
Sweet Balder’s soul was sore. 


“O happy Earth ! O happy beams of day! 
O gentle things of breath! 

Blest were ye, if some hand divine might slay 
The slayer, even Death ! ” 


Ile spake, and he was answer’d. By his side 
A crimson river ran, 

Out of the cloven mountains spreading wide 
It water’d vales for man. 


Amid its shallows flowers and sedge did twine, 
But in the midst ’twas deep, 

And on its sides fed flocks of goats and kine 
On meadows soft as sleep. 


Snddenly, while upon its marge he stood, 
With heart as cold as clay, 

Tle saw the Phantom sailing down the flood, 
Dim in the gleam of day f.. 
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_ Mid drifted lily-bells and leaves of green . 


Uptorn and floating light, 
There came, with face upturn’d, now hid, now seen, ` 
A maiden dark as night— 


Her raven hair was loosen’d, her soft breath 
Had fled and left no stir, 

Her eyes were opeh, looking unto Death, 
Who drifted down with her. 


Beside her, tangled ’mid the lily bells, 
A shepherd’s crook was cast ; 

Lightly, upon the water’s silvern swells, 
Her form was floating past. 


And Death, with eyes of feverish fatal light 
Fix’d on her face in dream, 

Came clinging to her ’mid the eddies bright, 
Upon the shining stream. 


Then Balder wail’d; and wafted down that way, 
Death saw his shape and knew ; 

Then like a falcon startled from its prey, 
Rose, vanishing from view ! 


j 
I. 


THE FIGHT OF SHIPS, 


Now Balder came across the great sea-shore, 

And saw far out upon the windless waves 

‘A fight of water-dragons fierce as fire, ` 

Wingëd and bright and wrought about with gold. 
And dragon unto dragon clash’d and clung, 

And each shriek’d loud, and teeth in teeth were set, 
Until the sea was crimson’d, and one sank 

Tn its own blood. So like to living things 

They seem’d, but ships they were within whose wombs 
Throbb’d many savage hearts. And suddenly, 

Amid that clangour of sharp steel and shriek 

Of living voices, mid the thick o’ the fight, 

When in the stainéd waters all around 

Men to the brain were cloven as they swam, 

Balder saw dimly, hovering on wings, 

Ev’n as the kestrel hovers poised and still 

With glittering eyes searching the nether ground, 
The Shape he sought. As the bright dragons rush’d 
This way and that, with rapid sweep of swords, 

And as the tumult passed from wave to wave, 
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It follow’d, as the falcon followeth 
Some fearful quarry creeping on the ground. 
And when the sunset came, and the great din 
Was hush’d, and torn apart from one another, 
The dragons darken’d on a fiery sea, 
The Shape illumined with a crimson gleam 
Still linger’d o’er them very quietly, 
Watching the slain that drifted like to weeds 
On the red waters, shoreward, 

Then aloud 
Cried Balder, “ Fatusr!” uttering from his heart 
A bitter cry ; and as he spake he saw, 
All congregating on the brazen walls : 
Of sunset, with their wild eyes looking down, 
Feeding upon the carnage of the fight, 
The gods his kin; and like to evening clouds, 
Crimson and golden in the sunset flame, 
They would perchance have seem’d to human eyes, 
But his perceived them clearly, and discern’d 
The rapture in their faces as they gazed. 
Yet ne’ertheless he cried, “ Come down, ye gods, 
And help me, that upon this fatal thing 
Ilay my hand!” They laugh’d reply, and lo ! 
He saw their banners raised i’ the wind, their brands 
Flashing and moving. 


t FATHER !” 
No reply; 
But quiet as a curtain fell the night, 
Solemn, without a star. 
Then by the sea 


Silent walk’d Balder, and all sounds were still 
Beyond him on the bosom of the deep. 
And where he went along the moonless sands 
He made a brightness such as ocean shells 
Keep in their iris’d ears; and the soft sea 
Came singing round his silvern feet; and doves 
Came out of caves and lit upon his hands. 
Then Balder thought, “ He answer’d, and has sent 
The darkness as a token!” and ev’n then 
He blest his Father. 

.... What is this that flames 
Lurid and awful, far upon the sea? 
What light is this that, burning night’s black robes, 
Shoots as a portent yonder on the deep? 
Seized in the fangs of fire, a dragon-ship 
Consumes and shrieks, and as it burns illumes 
The water under and the thunderous rack 
Blackening above; and Balder as he stands 
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“Pallid upon a headland, o'er his face 


Catches the red reflection of the ray ; 

And sky and sea are crimson’d, and he sees 

Black shapes that hither and thither waving arms 
Dart ’midst the flame on the consuming decks i 
And plunge with shrill scream down into the sea. 
» » « What care to call on the Immortals now? 
He looks, one hand prest hard in agony 

Upon his human heart, and he discerns, 

Brooding above that brightness, poised ?’ the air, 
Down gazing, half illumed, half lost in light, 

The Phantom! As the dragon swims and burns, 
And as the last cry rises on the air, 

The Shape sinks nearer with still waft of wing. 
And when in dumb and passionate despair, 

Balder looks northward once again, he sees 

The cloud-rack parted, the cold north on fire, 

And all the gods their cruel cheeks aflame, 

Their bright eyes glittering like cluster’d stars, 
Thronging against the blacken’d bars of Heaven ! 


“Iv. 
THE FACE IN HEAVEN. 


Turn Balder lifted up his voice and cried, 
“Qurst be this thing and you who sent it hither, 


` Tho’ you be gods, immortal, and my kin ; 


For lo, I loathe you, deeming lovelier far 

The black hawk, and the fox upon the ground, 
Who slay sweet lives not knowing what they do ; 
But ye, O gods, are wise, yet Death’s sick scent 
Is pleasant to your nostrils.” Loudly afar 

A laugh of thunder answer’d, and the gods, 

Still congregated in the glistening north, 

Flash’d like the pale aurora one white gleam 

Of earthward-looking eyes, and in the midst 

A hoary Facr like to a moonlit cloud, 

Silent, and staring down with darken’d.eyes. 

And on this last did Balder gaze, and lo! 

His limbs dropt, and his cheek divine was blanch’d, 


- And with no further word he turn’d away. 


End of the First Part. 


t 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
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RACE AND LANGUAGE. 


HOSE who have read their newspapers during the last few 
months with becoming care must have been, perhaps a little 
startled, perhaps a little amused, at the story of a deputation of 
Hungarian students going to Constantinople to present a sword of 
honour to an Ottoman general. The address and the answer 
dwelled on the ancient kindred of Turks and Magyars, on the long 
alienation of the dissevered kinsfolk, on the return of both in these 
later times to a remembrance of the ancient kindred and to the 
` friendly feelings to which such kindred gave birth. The discourse 
has a strange sound when we remember the reigns of Sigismund 
and Wladislaus, when we think of the dark days of Nikopolis 
and Varna, when we think of Huniades encamped at the foot of 
Heomus, and of Belgrade beating back Mahomet the Conqueror 
from her gates. The Magyar and the Ottoman embracing with 
the joy of reunited kinsfolk is a sight which certainly no man 
would have looked forward to in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century. At an earlier time the ceremony might have seemed a 
degree less wonderful. Ifaman whose ideas are drawn wholly 
from the modern map should sit down to study the writings of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, he would perhaps be startled at 
finding Turks and Franks spoken of as neighbours, at finding 
Turcia and Francia—we must not translate Tovpria and ®payyia by 
Turkey and France—spoken of as border-lands. A little study 
will perhaps show him that the change is almost wholly in the 
names and not in the boundaries. The lands are there still, and 
the frontier between them has shifted much less than one might 
VOL, XXIX. . BB 
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have looked for in nine hundred years. Nor has there been any 
great change in the population of the two countries. The Turks 
and the Franks of the Imperial geographer are there still, in the 
lands which he calls Turcia and Francia; only weno longer speak 
of them as Turks and Franks. The Turks of Constantine are 
Magyars; the Franks of Constantine are Germans. The Magyar 
students may not unlikely have turned over the Imperial pages, 
and they may have seen how their forefathers stand described 
there. We can hardly fancy that the Ottoman general is likely to 
have given much time to lore of such a kind. Yet the Ottoman 
answer was as brimful of ethnological and antiquarian sympathy 
as the Magyar address. It is hardly to be believed that a Turk, 
left to himself, would by his own efforts have found out the 
primeeval kindred between Magyar and Turk. He might remem- 
ber, with a just pride, that Magyar exiles had found a safe shelter 
on Ottoman territory; he might look ‘deep enough into the ` 
- politics of the present moment to see that the rule of Turk and 
Magyar alike is threatened by the growth of Slavonic national 
life. But the idea that Magyar and Turk owe each other any 
love or any duty, directly on the ground of primeval kindred, is 
certainly not likely to have presented itself to the untutored Otto- 
man ‘mind. In’ short it sounds, as some one said at the time, 
rather like the dream of a professor who has run wild with an 
ethnological craze, than like the serious thought of a practical 
man of any nation. Yet the Magyar students seem to have 
meant their address quite seriously. And the Turkish general, if 
he did not take it seriously, at least thought it wise to shape his 
answer as if he did. As a piece of practical politics, it sounds like . 
Frederick Barbarossa threatening to avenge the defeat of Crassus. 
upon Saladin, or like the French of the Revolutionary wars. 
making the Pope Pius of those days, answerable for the wrongs of 
Vercingetorix. The thing sounds like comedy, almost like con-. 
scious comedy. But itis a kind of comedy which may become 
tragedy, if the idea from which it springs gets so deeply rooted in 
men’s minds as to lead to any practical consequences. As long 
as talk of this kind does not get beyond the world of hot-headed 
students, it may pass for a craze. It would be more than a craze, 
if it should be so widely taken up on either side that the states- 
men ‘on either side find it expedient to profess to take it up 
also. i 
To allege the. real or supposed primæval kindred between 
Magyars and Ottomans as a ground for political action, or at least 
for political sympathy, in the affairs of the present moment, is an 
extreme case—some may be inclined to call it a reductio ad 
absurdum-—of a whole range of doctrines and sentiments which 
have in modern days gained a great power over men’s minds. 
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They have gained so great a power that those who may regret 
their influence cannot afford to despise it. To make any practical 
inference from the primæval kindred of Magyar and Turk is 
indeed pushing the doctrine of race, and of sympathies arising 
from race, as far as it well can be pushed. Without plunging into 
any very deep mysteries, without committing ourselves to any 
dangerous theories in the darker regions of ethnological inquiry, 
we may perhaps be allowed at starting to doubt whether there 
is any real primæval kindred between Turk and Magyar. Itis 
for those who have gone specially deep into the antiquities of 
the non-Aryan races to say whether there is or is not. At all 
events, as far as the great facts of history go, the kindred is of 
the vaguest and most shadowy kind. It comes to little more than 
the fact that Magyars and Ottomans are alike non-Aryan invaders, 
who have made their way into Europe within. recorded times, 
and that both have, rightly or wrongly, been called by the name of 
Turks. These do seem rather slender grounds on which to build 
.up a fabric ‘of national sympathy between two nations, when 
several centuries of living practical history all pull the other way. 
It is hard to believe that the kindred of Turk and Magyar was 
thought of when a Turkish Pasha ruled at Buda. Doubtless 
Hungarian Protestants often deemed, and not unreasonably 
deemed, that the contemptuous toleration of the Moslem Sultan 
was a lighter yoke than the persecution of the Catholic Emperor. 
But it was hardly on grounds of primeval kindred that they made 
the choice. The ethnological dialogue held at Constantinople does 
indeed sound like ethnological theory run mad. But it is the very 
wildness of the thing which gives it its importance. The doctrine 
of race, and of sympathies springing from race, must have taken 
very firm hold indeed of men’s minds before it could be carried 
out in a shape which we are tempted to call so grotesque as this. 
The plain fact is that the new lines of scientific and historical 
inquiry which have been opened in modern times have had a 
distinct and deep effect upon the politics of the age. The fact 
may be estimated in many ways, but its existence as a fact 
cannot be denied. Not in a merely scientific or literary point of 
view, but in one strictly practical, the world is not the same 
world as it was when men had not yet dreamed of the kindred 
between Sanscrit, Greek, and English, when it was looked on as 
something of a paradox to hint that there was a distinction 
between Celtic and Teutonic tongues and nations. Ethnological 
and philological researches—I do not forget the distinction 
between the two, but for the present I must group them together 
—have opened the way for new national sympathies, new national 
antipathies, such as would have been unintelligible a hundred 
years ago. A hundred years ago a man’s political likes and 
3B 2 
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dislikes seldom went beyond the range which was suggested 
by the place of his birth or immediate descent. Such birth 
or descent made him a member of this or that political com- 
munity, a subject of this or that prince, a citizen—perhaps a 
subject—of this or that commonwealth. The political community 
of which he was a member had its traditional alliances and 
traditional enmities, and by those alliances and enmities the likes 
and dislikes of the members of that community were. guided. 
But those traditional alliances and enmities were seldom determined 
by theories about language or tace. Men might in this or that 
place be discontented under a foreign government; but, as a rule, 
they were discontented only if subjection to that foreign govern- 
ment brought with it personal oppression, or at least political 
degradation. Regard or disregard of some purely local privilege 
or local feeling went for more than the fact of a government 
` being native or foreign. What we now call the sentiment of 
nationality did not go for much; what we call the sentiment of 
race went for nothing at all. Only a few men here and there 
would have understood the feelings which have led to those two 
great events of our own time, the political reunion of the German 
and Italian nations after their long political dissolution. Not a 
soul would have understood the feelings which have allowed 
Panslavism to be a great practical agent in the affairs of Europe, 
and which have made talk about “the Latin race,” if not prac- 
tical, at least possible, Least of all, would it have been possible 
to give any touch of political importance to what would have then 
seemed so wild a dream as a primeval kindred between Magyar 
and Ottoman. 

That feelings such as these, and the practical consequences 
which have flowed from them, are distinctly due to scientific and 
historical teaching there can, I think, be no doubt. Religious 
sympathy and purely national sympathy are both feelings of much 
simpler growth, which need no deep knowledge nor any special 
teaching. The cry which resounded through Christendom when 
the Holy City was taken by the Mussulmans, the cry which re- 
sounded through Islam when the same city was taken by the 
Christians, the spirit which armed England to support French 
Huguenots and which armed Spain to support French Leaguers, 
„all spring from motives which lie on the surface. Nor need we 
seek for any explanation but such as lies on the surface for the 
natural wish for closer unibn between Germans or Italians parted ‘ 
off by purely dynastic arrangements from men who are their 
countrymen in everything else. Such a feeling has to strive 
with the counter feeling which springs from local jealousies and 
local dislikes ; but it is a perfectly simple feeling, which needs no 
subtle research either to arouse or to understand it. So, if we 
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draw our illustrations from events which are going on at the 
present moment, there is nothing but what is perfectly simple in 
the feeling which calls Russia, as the most powerful of Orthodox 
states, to the help of her Orthodox brethren everywhere, and 
which calls the members of the Orthodox Church everywhere to 
look to Russia as their protector. The feeling may have to strive 
against a crowd of purely political considerations, and by those 
purely political considerations it may be outweighed. But the 
feeling is in itself altogether simple and natural. So again, the 
people of Montenegro and of the neighbouring lands in Herze- 
govina and by the Bocche of Cattaro feel themselves countrymen 
in every sense but the political accident which places one section 
of them under a rule purely national, another section under a 
rule civilized but foreign, a third under a rule at once foreign 
and barbarous. They are drawn together by a tie which every 
one can understand, by the same tie which would draw together 
the people of three adjoining English counties, if any strange 
political accident should part them asunder in like manner. 
The feeling here is that of nationality in the strictest sense, 
nationality in a purely local or geographical sense. It would 
exist all the same if Panslavism had never -been heard of; it 
might exist though those who feel it had never heard of the 
Slavonic race at all. It is altogether another thing when we 
come to the doctrine of race, and of sympathies founded on race, 
in the wider sense. Here we have a feeling which professes to 
bind together, and which as a matter of fact has had a real effect 
in binding together, men whose kindred to one another is not so 
obvious at first sight as the kindred of Germans, Italians, or Slaves 
who are kept asunder by nothing but a purely artificial political 
boundary, It is a feeling at whose bidding the call to union goes 
forth to men whose dwellings are geographically farapart, men who 
may have had no direct dealings with one another for years or for 
ages, men whose languages, though the scholar may at once see that 
they are closely akin, may not be so closely akin as to be mutually 
intelligible for common purposes. A hundred years back the Ser- 
vian might have cried for help to the Russian on the ground of 
common Orthodox faith; he would hardly have called for help on 
the ground of common Slavonic speech and origin. If he had done 
so, it would have been rather by way of grasping at any chance, 
however desperate or far-fetched, than as putting forward a serious 
and well understood claim which he might expect to find accepted 
and acted on by large masses of men. He might have received 
help, either out of genuine sympathy springing from com- 
munity of faith or from the baser motive that he could be made 
use of as a convenient political tool. He would have got but 
little help purely on the ground of a community of blood and 
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speech which had had no practical result for ages. When Russia 
in earlier days interfered between the Turk and his Christian 
subjects, there is no sign of any sympathy felt or possessed for 
Slaves as Slaves. Russia dealt with Montenegro, not, as far as one 
ean see, out of any Slavonic brotherhood, but because an independ- 
ent Orthodox state at enmity with the Turk could not fail to be 
a useful ally. The earlier dealings of Russia with the subject 
nations were far more busy among the Greeks than among the ' 
Slaves. In fact, till quite lately, all the Orthodox subjects of the 
Turk were in most European eyes looked on asalike Greeks, The 
Orthodox Church has been commonly known as the Greek Church; 
and it has often been very hard to make people understand that 
the vast mass of the members of that so-called Greek Church are 
not Greek in any other sense. In truth we may doubt whether, 
till comparatively lately, the subject nations themselves were fully 
alive to the differences of race and speech among them. A man 
must in all times and places know whether he speaks the same 
language as another man; but he does not always go on to put 
his consciousness of difference into the shape of a sharply drawn 
formula. Still less does he always make the difference the ground 
of any practical course of action. The Englishman in the first 
days of the Norman Conquest felt the hardships of foreign rule, 
and he knew that those hardships were owing to foreign rule. 
But he had not learned to put his sense of hardship into any 
formula about an oppressed nationality. So, when the policy of 
the Turk found that the subtle intellect of the Greek could be 
made use of as an instrument of dominion over the other subject 
nations, the Bulgarian felt the hardship of the state of things in 
which, as it was proverbially said, his body was in bondage to the 
Turk and his soul in bondage to the Greek. But we may suspect 
that that neatly turned proverb dates only from the awakening of 
a distinctly national Bulgarian feeling in modern times. The Turk 
was felt to be an intruder and an enemy, because his rule was that 
of an open oppressor belonging to another creed. The Greek, on 
the other hand, though his spiritual dominion brought undoubted 
practical evils with it, was not felt to be an intruder and an enemy 
in the same sense. His quicker intellect and superior refinement 
made him a model. The Bulgarian imitated the Greek tongue 
and Greek manners; he was willing in other lands to be himself 
looked on asa Greek. It is only in quite modern times, under the 
direct influence of the preaching of the doctrine of race, that a 
hard and fast line has been drawn between Greeks and Bulgarians. 
That doctrine has cut two ways. It has given both nations, 
Greek and Bulgarian alike, a renewed national life, national 
strength, national hopes, such as neither of them had felt for ages. 
In so doing, it has done one of the best and most hopeful works 
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of the age. But in so doing, it has created one of the most 
dangerous of immediate political difficulties. In calling two 
' nations into a renewed being, it has arrayed them in enmity 
against each other, and that in the face of a common enemy in 
whose presence all lesser differences and jealousies ought to be 
hushed into silence. 

There is then a distinct doctrine of race, and of sympathies 
founded on race, distinct from the feeling of community of religion, 
and distinct from the feeling of nationality in the narrower sense. 
It is not so simple or easy a feeling as either of those two. It 
does not in the same way lie on the surface; it is not in the same 
way grounded on obvious facts which are plain to every man’s 
understanding. The doctrine of race is essentially an artificial 
doctrine, a learned doctrine. It is an inference from facts which 
the mass of mankind could never have found out for themselves, 
facts which, without a distinctly léarned teaching, could never 
be brought home to them in any intelligible shape. Now what is 
the value of such a doctrine? Does it follow that, because it is 
confessedly artificial, because it springs, not from a spontaneous 
impulse, but from a learned teaching, it is therefore necessarily 
foolish, mischievous, perhaps unnatural?’ It may perhaps be 
safer to hold that, like many other doctrines, many other senti- 
ments, it is neither universally good nor universally bad, neither 
inherently wise nor inherently foolish. It may be safer to hold 
that it may, like other doctrines and sentiments, have a range 
within which it may work for good, while in some other range it 
may work for evil. It may in short be a doctrine which: is 
neither to be rashly accepted nor rashly cast aside, but one which 
may need to be guided, regulated, modified, according to time, 
place, and circumstance. I am not now called on so much to esti- 
mate the practical good and evil of the doctrine as to work out what 
the doctrine itself is, and to try to explain some difficulties about 
it. But I must emphatically say that nothing can be more shallow, 
nothing more foolish, nothing more purely sentimental, than the 
way of speaking of those who think that they can simply laugh 
down or shriek down any doctrine or sentiment which they 
themselves do not understand. A belief or a feeling which has a 
practical effect on the conduct of great masses of men, sometimes 
on the conduct of whole nations, may be very false and very 
mischievous ; but it is in every case a great and serious fact, to be 
looked gravely in the face. Men who sit at their ease and think 
that all wisdom is confined to themselves and their own clique 
may think themselves vastly superior to the great emotions which 
stir our times, as they would doubtless have thought themselves 
vastly superior to the emotions which stirred the first Saracens or 
the first Crusaders. But the emotions are there all the same, and 
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they do their work all the same. The most highly educated man 
in the most highly educated society cannot sneer them out of 
being with a “but” or a “probably.” 

But it is time to pass to the more strictly scientific aspect of the 
subject. The- doctrine of race, in its popular form, is the direct 
offspring of the study of scientific philology ; and yet it is,just 
now, in its popular form at least, somewhat under the ban of 
scientific philologers. There is nothing very wonderful in this. 
It is in fact the natural course of things, which might almost have 
been reckoned on beforehand. When the popular mind gets 
hold of a truth, it seldom gets hold of it with strict scientific pre- 
cision. It commonly gets hold of one side of the truth ; it puts 
forth that side of the truth only. It puts that side forth in a form 
which may not be in itself distorted or exaggerated, but which 
practically becomes distorted and exaggerated, because other sides 
of the same truth are not brought into their due relation with it. 
The popular idea thus takes a shape which is naturally offensive 
to men of strict precision, and which men of strict scientific pre- 
cision have naturally, and from their own point of view quite 


rightly, risen up to rebuke. Yet it may often happen that, while 


the scientific statement is the only true one for scientific purposes, 
the popular version may also have a kind of practical truth for the 
somewhat rough and ready purposes of a popular version. In our 
present case scientific philologers are beginning to complain, with 
perfect truth and perfect justice from their own point of view, 


that the popular doctrine of race confounds race and language.. 
They tell us, and they.do right to tell us, that language is no. 


certain test of race, that men who speak the same tongue are not 
therefore necessarily men of the same blood. And they tell us 
further that, from whatever quarter the alleged popular confusion 
came, it certainly did not come from any teachings of scientific 
philologers. 

The truth of all this cannot be called in question. We avi too 
many instances in recorded history of nationg laying aside the use 
of one language and taking to the use of another, for any one 
who cares for accuracy to set down language as any sure test of 
race. In fact the studies of the philologer and those of the 
ethnologist strictly so called are quite distinct, and deal with two 
wholly different sets of phenomena. The science of the ethnologer 
is strictly a physical science. He has to deal with purely physical 
phenomena; his business lies with the different varieties of the 


human body, and specially, to take that branch of his inquiries. 
which most impresses the unlearned, with the various conforma-. 


tions of the human skull. His researches differ in nothing from 
those of the zoologist or the paleontologist, except that he has to 
deal with the physical phenomena of man, while they deal with 
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the physical phenomena of other animals. He groups the different 
races of man, exactly as the others group the genera and species 
of living or extinct mammals or reptiles. The student of ethnology 
as a physical science may indeed strengthen his conclusions by 
evidence of other kinds, evidence from arms, ornaments, pottery, 
modes of burial. But all these are secondary; the primary 
ground of classification is the physical conformation of man him- 
self. As to language, the ethnological method, left to itself, can 
find out nothing whatever. The science of the ethnologist then is 
primarily physical; it is historical only in that secondary sense in 
which paleontology, and geology itself, may fairly be called 
historical. It arranges the varieties of mankind according to a 
strictly physical classification ; what the language of each variety 
may have been, it leaves to the professors of another branch of 
study to find out. 

The science of the philologer, on the other hand, is strictly 
historical. There is doubtless a secondary sense in which purely 
philological science may be fairly called physical, just as there is a 
secondary sense in which pure ethnology may be called historical. 
That is to say, philology has to deal with physical phenomena, 
go far as it has to deal with the physical aspect of the sounds of 
which human language is made up. Its primary business, like the 
primary business of any other historical science, is to deal with phe- 
nomena which do not depend on physical laws, but which do depend 
on the human will. The science of language is in this respect, like 
the science of human institutions or of human beliefs. Its subject- 
matter is not, like that of pure ethnology, what man is, but, like that 
of any other historical science, what man does. It is plain that 
no man’s will can have any direct influence on the shape of his 
skull. I say no direct influence, because it is not for me to rule 
how far habits, places of abode, modes of life, a thousand things 
which do come under the control of the human will, may indirectly 
affect the physical conformation of a man himself or of his de- 
scendants. But itis quite certain that, as he cannot by taking 
thought add a cubit to his stature, so neither can he by taking 
thought make his skull brachykephalic or dolichokephalic. But 
the language which a man speaks does depend upon his will; 
he can by taking thought make his speech Romance or Teutonic. 
No doubt he has in most cases practically no choice in the 
matter. The language which he speaks is practically determined 
for him by fashion, habit, early teaching, a crowd of things over 
which he has practically no control. But still the control is not 
physical and inevitable, as it is in the case of the shape of his 
skull. Ifwe say that he cannot help speaking in a particular way, 
that is, that he cannot help speaking a particular language, it 
simply means that his circumstances are such that no other way of 
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speaking presents itself to his mind. And in many cases, he has 
a real choice between two or more ways of speaking, that is, 
between two or more languages. Every word that a man speaks 
is the result of a real, though doubtless unconscious, act of 
his free-will. We are apt to speak of gradual changes in lan- 
guage, as in institutions or anything else, as if they were the 
result of a physical law, acting upon beings who had no choice in 
the matter. Yet every change of the kind is simply the aggregate 
of various acts of the will on the part of all concerned. Every 
change in speech, every introduction of a new sound or a new 
word, was really the result of an act of the will of some one 
or other. The choice may have been unconscious; circum- 
stances may have been such as practically to have given him 
but one choice; still he did choose; he spoke in one way, when 
there was no physical hindrance to his speaking in another way, 
- when there was no physical compulsion to speak at all, The Gauls 
need not have changed their own language for Latin; the change 
was not the result of a physical necessity, but of a number of acts 
of the will on the part of this and that Gaul. Moral causes 
directed their choice, and determined that Gaul should become a 
Latin-speaking land. But whether the skulls of the Gauls should 
be long or short, whether their hair should be black or yellow, 
those were points over which the Gauls themselves had no direct 
contro! whatever. 

The study. of men’s skulls then is a study. which is strictly 
physical, a study of facts over which the will of man has no direct 
control. The study of men’s languages is strictly an historical 
study, a study of facts over which the will of man has a direct 
control. It follows therefore at once from the very nature of the 
two studies that language cannot be an absolutely certain test of 
physical descent. A man cannot, under any circumstances, choose 
his own skull; he may, under some circumstances, choose his own 
language. He must keep the skull which has been given him 
by his parents; he cannot, by any process of taking thought, 
determine what kind of skull he will hand on to his own 
children. But he may give up the use of the language which 
he has learned from his parents, and he may determine what 
language he will teach to his children. The physical character- 
istics of a race are unchangeable, or are changed only by 
influences over which the race itself has no direct control. The 
language which the race speaks may be changed, either by a 
conscious act of the will or by that power of fashion which is 
in truth the aggregate, of countless unconscious acts of the will. 
And, as the very nature of the case thus shows that language is 
no sure test of race, so the facts of recorded history equally prove 
the same doctrine. Both individuals and whole nations do in 
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fact often exchange the language of their forefathers for some 
other language. A man settles in a foreign country. He learns 
the language of that country ; sometimes he forgets the use of his 
own language. His children may perhaps speak both tongues ; 
if they speak one tongue only, it will be the tongue of the country 
where they live. In a generation or two all trace of foreign 
origin will have passed away. Here then language is no test of 
race. If the great-grandchildren speak the language of their 
great-grandfathers, it will simply be as they may speak any other 
foreign language. Here are men who by speech belong to one 
nation, by actual descent to another. If they lose the physical 
characteristics of the race to which the original settler belonged, 
it will be due to intermarriage, to climate, to some cause alto- 
gether independent of language. Every nation will have some 
adopted children of this kind, more or fewer, men who belong to 
it by speech, but who do not belong to it by race. And what 
happens in the case of individuals happens in the case of whole 
nations. The pages of history are crowded with cases in which 
nations have cast aside the tongue of their forefathers, and have 
taken instead the tongue of some other people. Greek in-the East, 
Latin in the West, became the familiar speech of millions who 
had not a drop of Greek or Italian blood in their veins. The same 
has been the case in later times with Arabic, Persian, Spanish, 
German, English. Each of those tongues has become the fami- 
liar speech of vast regions where the mass of the people are not 
Arabian, Spanish, or English, otherwise than by adoption. 
The Briton of Cornwall has, slowly but in the end thoroughly, 
adopted the speech of England. In Ireland itself the crimes of 
' the Saxon are for the most part denounced in the Saxon tongue. 
In the American continent full-blooded Indians preside over 
commonwealths which speak the tongue of Cortes and Pizarro. 
In the lands to which all eyes are now turned, the Greek, who has 
been busily assimilating strangers ever since he first planted his 
colonies in Asia and Sicily, goes on busily assimilating his Albanian 
neighbours. So between renegades, Janissaries, and mothers of 
all nations, the blood of many a Turk must be physically anything 
rather than Turkish. The inherent nature of the case, and the 
witness of recorded history, join together to prove that language 
is no certain test of race, and that the scientific philologers are 
doing good service to accuracy of expression and accuracy of 
thought by emphatically calling attention to the fact that lan- 
guage is no such test. 

But, on the other hand, it is quite possible that the truth to 
which our attention is just now most fittingly called may, if put 
forth too broadly and without certain qualifications, lead to error 
quite as great as the error at which it is aimed. Ido not suppose 
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that any one ever thought that language was, necessarily and in 
all cases, an absolute and certain test. If anybody has thought 
so, he has put himself altogether out of court by shutting his eyes 
to the most manifest facts of the case. But there can be no doubt 
that many people have given too much importance to language 
asatest ofrace. Though they have not wholly forgotten the facts 
which tell the other way, they have not brought them out with 
enough prominence. And I can further believe that many people 
have written on the subject in a way which cannot be justified 
from a strictly scientific point of view, but which may have been 
fully justified from the point of view of the writers and speakers 
themselves. It may often happen that a way of speaking may 
not bé scientifically accurate, but may yet be quite near enough 
to the truth for the purposes of the matter in hand. `It may, for 
some practical, or even historical purpose, be really more true 
than the statement which is scientifically more exact. Language 
is no certain test of race; but if a man, struck by this wholesome 
warning, should run off into the belief that language and race 
have absolutely nothing to do with one another, he had better 
have gone without the warning. For in such a case the last error 
would be worse than the first. The natural instinct of mankind 
connects race and language. It does not assume language as an 
infallible test of race; but it does assume that language and race 
have something to do’ with one another. It assumes that, though 
language is not an accurately scientific test of race, yetitis a rough 
and ready test which does for many practical purposes. To make 
something more of an exact definition, one might say that, though 
language is not a test of race, it is, in the absence of evidence to 
the contrary, a presumption of race—that, though it is not a test 
of race, yet it is a test of something which, for many practical 
purposes, is the same as race. 

Professor Max Miiller warned ‘us long ago that we must not 
speak of a Celtic skull. Mr. Sayce has more lately warned us 
that we must not infer from community of Aryan speech that there 
is any kindred in blood between this or that Englishman and this 
or that Hindoo. And the warning is scientifically true. Yet any 
one who begins his studies on these matters with Professor 
Müllers famous Oxford Essay will practically come to another way 
of looking at things, He will fill his mind with a vivid picture of , 
the great Aryan family, as yet one, dwelling in one place, speaking 
one tongue, having already taken the first steps towards settled 
society, recognizing the domestic relations, possessing the first 
rudiments of government and religion, and calling all these . 
first elements of culture by names of which traces still abide 
here and there among the many nations of the common stock. 
He will go on to draw pictures equally vivid of the several 
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branches of the family par ting off from the primeval home. One 
great branch he will see going to the south-east, to become the fore- 
fathers of the vast, yet isolated, colony in the Asiatic lands of 
Persia and India. He watches the remaining mass sending off 
wave after wave, to become the forefathers of the nations of 
historical Europe. He traces out how each branch starts with its 
own share of the common stock; how the language, the creed, the 
institutions, once common to all, grow up into different, yet 
kindred, shapes, among the many parted branches which grew up, 
each with an independent life and strength of its own. This is 
what our instructors teach us as being the true origin of nations 
and their languages. And, in drawing out the picture, we cannot 
avoid, our teachers themselves do not avoid, the use of language’ 
which implies that the strictly family relation, the relation of com- 
munity of blood, is at the root of the whole matter. We can- 
not help talking about the family and its branches, about parents, 
children, brothers, sisters, cousins. The nomenclature of natural 
kindred exactly fits the case; it fits it so exactly that no other 
nomenclature could enable us to set forth the case with any clear- 
ness, Yet we.cannot be absolutely certain that there was any real 
community of blood in the whole story. We really know nothing 
of the origin of language or the origin of society. We may 
make a thousand ingenious guesses; but we cannot prove any of 
them. It may be that the group which came together, and which 
formed the primeval society which spoke the primeval Aryan 
tongue, were not brought together by community of blood, but 
by some other cause which threw them in one anothers way. 
If we accept the Hebrew genealogies, they need not have had 
any community of blood nearer than common descent from Adam 
and Noah. That is, they need not have been all children of 
Shem, of Ham, or of Japheth; some children of Shem, some of 
Ham, and some of Japheth may have been led by some cause to 
settle together. Or if we believe in independent creations of men, 
or in the developement of men out of mollusks, the whole of the 
original society néed not have been descendants of the same man 
or the same mollusk. In short, there is no theory of the origin of 
man which requires us to believe that the primeval Aryans were 
a natural family; they may have been more like a club or an 
accidental party of fellow-travellers. And if we accept them as a 
natural family, it does not follow that the various branches which 
grew into separate races and nations, speaking separate, though 
kindred, languages were necessarily marked off by more immediate 
kindred. It may be that there is no nearer kindred among Persians 
or Greeks or Teutons than the general kindred of all Aryans. 
For, when this or that party marched off from the common home, 
it does not follow that those who marched off together were neces- 
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sarily immediate brothers or cousins. The party which grew into 
Hindoos or into Teutons may not have been made up exclusively of 
one set of near kinsfolk. Some of the children of the same parents 
or forefathers may have marched one way, while others marched 
another way, or stayed ‘behind. We may, if we please, indulge 
our fancy by conceiving that there actually may be family dis- 
tinctions older than distinctions of nation and race. It may be that 
the Gothic Amali and the Roman Aimilii—I throw out the idea as 

a mere illustration—were branches of a family which had taken 
` a name before the division of Teuton and Italian, Some of the 
members of that.family may have joined the band of which came 
the Goths, while other members joined the band of which came 
the Romans. There is no difference but the length of time to 
distinguish such a supposed case from the case of an English 
family, one branch of which settled in the seventeenth century at 
Boston in Massachusetts, while another branch stayed behind at 
Boston in Holland. Mr. Sayce says truly that the use of a kindred 
language does not prove that the Englishman and the Hindoo are 
really akin in race; for, as he adds, many Hindoos are men of non- 
Aryan race who have simply learned to speak tongues of Sansorit. 
origin. He might have gone on to say, with equal truth, that 
there is no positive certainty that there was any community in 


blood among the original Aryan group itself, and that, if we `` 


admit such community of blood in the original Aryan group, it 
does not follow that there is any further special kindred between 
Hindoo and Hindoo or between Teuton and Teuton. The 
original group may not have been a family, but an artificial union. 
And, if it was a family, those of its members who marched to- 
gether east or west or north or south may have had no tie of 
kindred beyond the common cousinhood of all. 

Now the tendency of this kind of argument is to lead to some- 
thing a good deal more startling than the doctrine that language is. 
no certain test of race. Its tendency is to go on further, and to 
show that race is no certain test of community of blood. And this. 
comes pretty nearly to saying that there is no such thing as race 
at all. For our whole conception of race starts from the idea of 
community of blood. If the word “race” does not mean ‘com- 
munity of blood, it is hard to see what it does mean. Yet it 
is certain that there can be no positive proof of real community of 
blood, even among those groups of mankind which we instinc- 
tively speak of as families and races. It is not merely that the 
blood has been mingled in after times; there is no positive proof . 
that there was any community of blood in the beginning. -No 
living Englishman can prove with absolute certainty that he comes. 
in the male line of any of the Teutonic settlers in Britain in the 
fifth or sixth centuries. I say in the male line, because any one 
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who is descended from any English king can prove such descent, 
though he can prove it only through a long and complicated 
web of female successions. But we may be sure that in no 
other case can such a pedigree be proved by the kind of proof 
which lawyers would require to make out the title to an estate 
ora peerage. The actual forefathers of the modern Englishman: 
may chance to have been, not true-born Angles or Saxons, 
but Britons, Scots, in later days Frenchmen, Flemings, men 
of any other nation who learned to speak English and took 
to themselves English names. But supposing that a man could 
` make out such a pedigree, supposing that he could prove that he 
came in the male line of some follower of Hengest or Cerdic, he 
would be no nearer to proving original community of blood either 
in the particular Teutonic race or in the general Aryan family. If 
direct evidence is demanded, we must give up the whole doctrine 
of families and races, as far as we take language, manners, 
institutions, anything but physical conformation, as the distin- 
guishing marks of races and families. That is to say, if we wish 
never to use any word of whose accuracy we cannot be perfectly 
certain, we must leave off speaking of races and families at all 
from any but the purely physical side. We must content ourselves 
with saying that certain groups of mankind have a common his- 
tory, that they have languages, creeds, and institutions in common, 
but that we have no evidence whatever to show how they came 
to have languages, creeds, and institutions in common. We can- 
not say for certain what was the tie which brought the members 
of the original group together, any more than we can name the 
exact time and the exact place when and where they came 
together. i 

We may thus seem to be landed in a howling wilderness of 
scientific uncertainty. The result of pushing our inquiries so far 
may seem to be to show that we really know nothing at all. But 
in truth the uncertainty is no greater than the uncertainty which 
attends all inquiries in the historical sciences. Though a historical 
fact may be recorded in the most trustworthy documents, though 
it may have happened in our own times, though we may have 
seen it happen with our own eyes, yet we cannot have the same 
certainty about it as the mathematician has about the pro- 
position which he proves to absolute demonstration. Wee cannot 
have even that lower degree of certainty which the geologist 
has with regard to the bare order of succession between this and 
that stratum. For in all historical inquiries we are dealing with 
facts which themselves come within the control of human will 
and human caprice, and the evidence for which depends on tho 
trustworthiness of human informants, who may either purposely 
deceive or unwittingly mislead. A man may lie; he may err. 
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The triangles and the rocks can neither lie nor err. “I may with 
my own eyes see a certain man do a certain act; he may tell me 
himself, or some one else may tell me, that he is the same man 
who did some other act ; but as to his statement I cannot have 
absolute certainty, and no one but myself can have absolutely cer- 
tainty as to the statement which I make as to the facts I saw 
with my own eyes. Historical evidence may range through every 
degree from the barest likelihood to that undoubted moral certainty 
on which every man acts without hesitation in practiéal affairs. 
But it cannot get beyond this last standard. If then we are ever 
to use words like race, family, or even nation, to denote groups of 
mankind marked off by any kind of historical, as distinguished from 
physical, characteristics, we must be content to use those words, 
as we use many other words, without being able to prove that 
our use of them is accurate, as mathematicians judge of accuracy. 
I cannot be quite sure that William the Conqueror landed at 
Pevensey, though I have strong reasons for believing that he did 
so. And I have strong reasons for believing many facts about 
race and language about which I am much further from being 
quite sure than I am about William’s landing at Pevensey. In 
short, in all these matters, we must be satisfied to let presump- 
tion very largely take the place of actual proof; and, if we only 
let presumption in, most of our difficulties at once fly away. 
Language is no certain test of race; but it is a presumption of 
race. Community of race, as we commonly understand race, 
is no certain proof of original community of blood; but it 
is a presumption of original community of blood. The pre- 
sumption amounts to moral proof, if only we do not insist on 
proving such natural community of blood as would satisfy a 
genealogist. It amounts to moral proof, if all that we seek is to 
establish a relation in which the community of blood is the 
leading idea, and in which, where natural community of blood 
does not exist, its place is supplied by something which by a legal 
fiction is looked upon as its equivalent. 

If then we do not ask for scientific, for what we may call 
physical, accuracy, but if we are satisfied with the kind of proof 
which is all that we can ever get in the historical sciences—if we 
are satisfied to speak in a way which is true for popular and 
practical purposes—then we may say that language has a great 
deal to do with race, as race is commonly understood, and that 
race has a great deal to do with community.of blood. If we once 
admit the Roman doctrine of adoption, our whole course is clear. 
The natural family is the starting point of everything; but we 
must give the natural family the power of artificially enlarging 
itself by admitting adoptive members. A group of mankind is 
thus formed, in which it does not follow that all the members have 
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any natural community of blood, but in which community of blood 
is the starting point, in which those who are connected. by natural 
community of blood form the original body within whose circle 
the artificial members are admitted. A group of mankind thus 
formed is something quite different from a fortuitous concurrence 
of atoms. Three or four brothers by blood, with a fourth or fifth 
man whom they agreed to look on as filling in everything the 
same place as a brother by blood, form a group which is quite 
unlike an union of four or five men, none of whom is bound by 
any tie of blood to any of the others. In the latter kind of 
union the notion of kindred does not come in at all. In the 
former kind the notion of kindred is the groundwork of every- 
thing; it determines the character of every relation and every 
action, even though the kindred between some members of the 
society and others may be owing to a legal fiction and not to 
natural descent.. All that we know of the growth of tribes, races, 
‘nations, leads us to believe that they grew in this way. Natural 
kindred was the groundwork, the leading and determining idea; 
but, by one of those legal fictions which have had such an 
influence on all institutions, adoption was allowed to count as 
natural kindred.” 

The usage of all languages shows that community of blood was 
the leading idea in forming the greater and smaller groups of man- 
kind. Words like doy, yévos, gens, natio, hit, all pour to the natural 
family as the origin of all society. Ths family in the\harrower 





Juli, or the Scyldingas, the. real or artificial descendants of a teal 
or supposed forefather. The nature of the gens has been set forth 
often enough. If it is a mistake to fancy that every Julius or 
Cornelius was the natural kinsman of every other Julius or Cor- ' 
nelius, it is equally a mistake to think that the gens Julia or Cor- 
nelia was in its origin a mere artificial association into which the 
idea of natural kindred did not enter. It may indeed be thought 
that really artificial gentes, groups of mer of whom it might chance 
that none were natural kinsmen, were formed in later times 
after the model of the original gentes. Still such imitation would 
bear witness to the original conception of the gens. It would be 
the doctrine of adoption turned the other-way; ‘instead of a father 
adopting a son, a number of men would agree to adopt a common 
father. The family then grew into the “gens ; the union of gentes 
formed the state, the political community, which in itg first form 
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was commonly a tribe. Then came the nation, formed of an 
union of tribes. Kindred, real or artificial, is the one basis on 
which all society and all government has grown up. 

Now it is plain that, as soon as we admit the doctrine of artificial 
kindred, that is as soon as we allow the exercise of the law of 
adoption, physical purity of race is at an end. Adoption treats a 
man as if he were really the son of a certain father; it cannot 
really make him the son of that father. If a brachykephalic father 
adopts a dolichokephalic son, the legal act cannot change the 
shape of the adopted son’s skull. I will not undertake to say 
whether, not indeed the rite of adoption, but the influences and 
circumstances which would spring from it, might not, in the 
course of generations, affect even the skull of the man who entered 
a certain gens, tribe, or nation by artificial adoption only. If by 
any chance the adopted son spoke a different language from the 
adopted father, the rite of adoption itself would not of itself 
change its language. But it would bring him under influences ` 
which would make himself adopt the language of his new gens 
by a conscious act of the will, and which would make his children 
adopt it by the same unconscious act of the will by which each 
child adopts the language of his parents. The adopted son, still 
more the son of the adopted son, became, in everything but 
physical descent, in_speech, in feelings, in worship, one with the 
gens into which-ié’ was adopted. He became one of that gens for 
all practical, political, historical purposes. Itis only the physiologist 
who cotild deny his right'to his new position. The nature of the: 
process is well expressed (by a phrase of our own law. When the 
nation—the word itself keeps about it the remembrance of birth 
as the groundwork of everything—-adopts a new citizen, that is a 
new child of the state, he is said to be naturalized. That is, a 
legal process puts him in the same position, and gives him the 
same rights, as a man who is a citizen and a son by birth. It is 
assumed that the rights of citizenship come by nature, that is by 
birth. The stranger is adinitted to them only by a kind of artificial 
birth; he is naturalized by law; his children are in a generation 
or two naturalized in fact. There is-now no practical distinction 
between the Englishman, whose forefathers landed with William, 
or even between the Englishman whose forefathers sought shelter 
from’ Alva or from Lewis the Fourteenth, and the Englishman 
whose forefathers landed with Hengest, It is for the physiologist 
to say whether any difference can be traced in their several skulls; 
for all praétical purposes, historical or political, all distinction 
between'these several classes has passed away. 

Wemay in short say that the law of adoption runs through every- 
thing, and that it may be practised on every scale. What adop- 
tion is at the hands of the family, naturalization is at the hands 
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of the state. And the same process extends itself from adopted or 
naturalized. individuals to large classes of men, indeed to whole 
nations. When the process takes place on this scale, we may 
best call it assimilation. Thus Rome assimilated the continental 
nations of Western Europe to that degree that, allowing for a few 
scraps and survivals here and there, not only Italy, but Gaul and 
Spain, became Roman. The people of those lands, admitted step 
by step to the Roman franchise, adopted the name and tongue of 
Romans. It must soon have been hard to distinguish the Roman 
colonist in Gaul or Spain from the native Gaul or Spaniard who 
had, as far as in him lay, put on the guise of a Roman. This 
process of assimilation has gone on everywhere and at all times, 
Which of the nations that come into close contact shall assimilate 
the other, or whether neither shall assimilate the other, depends on 
a crowd of circumstances. Sometimes the conquerors assimilate 
their subjects; sometimes they are assimilated by their subjects. 
Which form the process takes in each particular case will depend, 
partly on their respective numbers, partly on their degrees of 
civilization. A small number of less civilized conquerors will 
easily be lost among a greater number of more civilized subjects, 
and that even though they give their name to the land and 
people which they conquer. The modern Frenchman represents, 
not the conquering Frank, but the conquered Gaul, or, as he 
called himself, the conquered Roman. The modern Bulgarian 
represents, not the Finnish conqueror, but the conquered Slave. 
And so we might go on with endless other cases. The point is 
that the process of adoption, naturalization, assimilation, has gone 
on everywhere, No nation can boast of absolute purity of blood, 
though no doubt some nations come much nearer to it than 
others. When I speak of purity of blood, I leave out of sight 
the darker questions which I have already raised with regard to 
the groups of mankind in days before recorded history. I assume 
great groups like Celtic, Teutonic, Slavonic, as having what we 
may call a real corporate existence, however we may hold that 
that corporate existence began. My present point is that no 
existing nation is, in the physiologist’s sense of purity, purely 
Celtic, Teutonic, Slavonic, or anything else. All races have 
assimilated a greater or less amount of foreign elements. Taking 
this standard, one which comes more nearly within the range of 
our actual knowledge than the possibilities of unrecorded times, 
we may again say that, from the purely scientific or physiological 
point of view, not only is language no test of race, but that, at 
all events among the great nations of the world, there is no such - 
thing as purity of race at all. 
Bat, while we admit this truth, while we even insist upon it from 
_ the strictly scientific point of view, we must be allowed to look at it 
302 
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with different eyes from a more practical standing point. 
the standing point, whether of history which is the politi 
past, or of politics which, are the history of the presen 
this point of view, we may say unhesitatingly that there 
things as races and nations, and that to the grouping of th 
and. nations language is the best guide. We cannot t 
to define with any philosophical precision the exact d 
between race and race, between nation and nation. Nc 
undertake to define with the like precision in what waj 
tinctions between race and race, between nation and natio 
But all analogy leads us to believe that tribes, nations, ra 
all formed according to the original model of the family, t 
which starts from the idea of the community of blood, t 
allows artificial adoption to be its legal equivalent. Thi 
that, in all cases of adoption, naturalization, assimilation. 
of individuals or of large classes of men, the adopted 
class is strictly adopted into an existing community. Tl 
tion undoubtedly influences the community into which 
adopted. It at once destroys any claim on the part of - 
© munity to purity of ‘blood, and it influences the adopt 
munity in many ways, physical and moral. <A family, a t: 
mation which has largely recruited itself by adopted 
cannot be the same as one which has never practised ad 
all, but all whose members come of the original stock. 
influence of the adopting community on its adopted m 
far greater than any influence which they exercise up 
cannot change their blood; it cannot give them new nat 
fathers; but it may do everything short of this; it may m: 
in speech, in feeling, in thought, and in habit, genuine m 
the community which has artificially made them its owr 
there is not in any nation, in any race, any such thing 
purity of blood, yet there is in each nation, in each race 
nant element, or rather something more than an element, s 
which is the true essence of the race or nation, somethi 
sets its standard and determines its character, somethi 
draws to itself and assimilates to itself all other elen 
so works that all other elements are not co-equal elem 
itself, but mere infusions poured into an already existi 
Doubtless these infusions do in some measure influ 
body which assimilates them; but the influence which 
erċise is as nothing compared to the influence wh 
undergo. We may say that they modify the character of 
into which they are assimilated; they do not affect its pe 
Thus, assuming the great groups of mankind as prim: 
the origin of which lies beyond our certain knowledge 
speak of families and races, of the great Aryan family a 
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»ther-tongue by some one who is not a native of 
.ce ask the reason. And the reason will be found 
ome special historical cause which withdraws that 
eration of the general law. So again, within the 
Britain, if we find any tongue spoken other than 
ace ask the reason and we learn the special historic 
rt of France and a part of Great Britain we find 
which differ alike from English and from French, 
trongly akin to one another. We find that these 
s of a group of tongues once common to Gaul and 
ch the settlement of other nations, the introduction 
of other tongues, have brought down to the level 
3o again we find islands which both speech and 
sition’seem to mark as French, but which are 
d loyal dependencies, of the English crown. 
cause of the phenomenon which seems so 
ds are the remains of a state and a people 
e French tongue, but which, while it re- 
come a part of the French state. That 
l by force of arms under the rule of their 
reater part of that people were afterwards 
ut a remnant of them still clave to their 
ld which their forefathers had conquered. 
e Norman Islands, is a specially instructive 
gland were politically connected, while 
y pointed rather to an union between 
In the case of continental Normandy, 
ie was strongest, language and geography 
day, and'the continental Norman became 
islands, where the geographical tie was 
traditions and manifest interest. carried the 
age and a weaker geographicaltie. The insular 
become a Frenchman, Neither did he become an 
fo alone remained Norman, keeping his own tongue 
aws, but attached to the English crown by a tie at 
on and of advantage. Between states of the relative 
and and the Norman islands, the relation naturally 
relation of dependence on the part. of the smaller 
the union. But it is well to remember that our fore- 
x conquered the forefathers of the men of the Norman 
that their forefathers did once conquer ours, 
~tances and countless others bear out the position that, 
«aunity of language is the most obvious sign of common 
while it is the main element, or something more than 
, In the formation of nationality, the rule is open to 
of all kinds, and that the influence of language is at 
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all times liable to be overruled by other influen 
exceptions confirm the rule, because we specie 
cases which contradict the rule, and we do not 
those cases which do not conform to it. 

In the cases which we have just spoken of, tl 
nation as marked out by language, and the g 
ceptions to the rule of language, have both cx 
gradual, unconscious working of historical caus 
no moment when any one deliberately proposed t 
nation by joining together all the separate duchi 
which spoke the French tongue. Since the Fr 
been formed, men have proposed to annex this 
the ground that its people spoke the French tor 
- ‘only some tongue akin to the French tongue. By 

of the French nation itself was the work of hi 
work doubtless of a settled policy acting t 
tions, but not the work of any conscious t 
languages. It is a special mark of our 
the influence which doctrines about. race 
on men’s minds, that we have seen 
processes in which theories of race and 
much to do with bringing about their ul 
not been themselves moved by such th 
found that it suited their purpose to ma. 
a means of working on the minds of o 
the severed German and Italian nation 
nationality, and the acceptance of a co 
ward badge of nationality, had no sm 
language as the badge of national unio 
badge, so far as political considerations 
anything else. The revived kingdom of 
taking in all the speakers of the Italian tongue] 
Aquileia, Trieste, Zara, form no part of the Itali 
and Corsica is not under the same rule as the 
neighbouring islands. But the fact that all thes 
belong to that body at once suggests the twofold 
they do not belong to it, and whether they ought no 
it. History easily answers the first question ; it 
also answer the second question in a way which wim 
‘regards one place and No as regards another. Tici 
lose her higher freedom ; Dalmatia must not be cut 
Slavonic mainland; Corsica would seem to have sacrif™ 
feeling to personal hero-worship. But it is certainly 
why Trent and Aquileia should be kept apart fron 
body. On the other hand, the revived Italian kingdll 
very little which is not Italian in speech. It is pe 
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somewhat elastic view of language that the dialect of Piedmont 
and the dialect of Sicily are classed under one head; still, as a 
‘matter of fact, they have a single classical standard, and they are 
universally accepted as varieties of the same tongue. But it is 
only in a few Alpine valleys that languages are spoken which, 
whether Romance or Teutonic, are in any case not Italian, The re- 
union of Italy in short took in all that was Italian, save when some 
political cause hindered the rule of language from being followed. 
Of anything not Italian so little has been taken in that the non- 
Italian parts of Italy, Aosta and the Seven German Communes, fall 
under the rule that there are some things too small for laws to 
pay heed to. 

In the case of Gamea the exceptions both ways are more 
numerous and more striking. Still they are exceptions. Wherever 
German-speaking people dwell outside the bounds of the revived 
German state, wherever that revived German state contains other 
than German-speaking people, we ask, and we can find the reason 
ither way. Political reasons forbade the immediate annexa- 
Fon of Austria, Tyrol, and Salzburg. Combined political and 
geographical reasons, and, if we look a little deeper, ethnological 

reasons too, forbade the annexation of Courland, Livonia, and 
Esthonia. Some reason or other will, it may be hoped, always 
be found to hinder the annexation of lands which, like Zürich and 
Bern, have reached a higher political level. Outlying brethren in 
Transsilvania or at Saratof come again under the rule “De minimis 
non curat lex.” On the other hand, where French or Danish or 
Slave or Lithuanian is spoken within the bounds of the new Empire, 
it is almost wholly in corners, corners won by conquest and that 
‘mainly by recent conquest. And on the principle that language 
is the badge of nationality, that without community of language 
nationality is imperfect, one main object of modern policy is to 
bring these exceptional districts under the general rule by spread- 
ing the German language in them. Everywhere in short, wher- 
ever a power is supposed to be founded on nationality, the. 
common feeling of mankind instinctively takes language as the 
test of nationality. We assume language as the test of a nation, 
without going into any minute question as to the physical purity 
of blood in that nation. A continuous territor 
the same government and speaking the same 
nation for all practical purposes. If some of 
not belong to the original stock by blood, the 
it by adoption. 
The question may now fairly be asked, what is t 
parts of the world where people who are confess 
races and languages inhabit a continuous territor 
the same government? How do we define nationg 
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as these? The answer will be very different in 
according to the means by which the different nat 
in such a territory have been brought together. 7 
what I have already called an artificial nation, unit 
its own free-will. Or it may be simply a case where ¢ 
distinct in everything which can be looked on 
nation, except the possession of an independen 
are brought. together, by whatever causes, und 
ruler, The former case is very distinctly an ex 
proves the rule and the latter is, though in quite a: 
exception which proves the rule also. Both cases r 
what more in the way of definition. We will begin w 
case of a nation which has been formed out of « 
differ in language, but which still have been br 
into an artificial nation. In the other cases of 
spoken thus far, the object which was consciously o 
followed has been the formation of a nation 1 
language, and within whose bounds the use of an 
than the dominant tongue of the nation shoulc 
exceptional. But there is one nation in Europe, o 
full right to be called a nation in a political sense, ` 
formed on the directly opposite principle. The S 
tion has been formed by the union of certain deta 

of the German, Italian, and Burgundian nations. 
. be said that the process has been in some sort a proc 
that the Italian and Burgundian elements have be: 
into anyalready existing German body, that, as 
were once subjects or dependencies or protected 
is one of clients or freedmen being admitted to th 
‘of the gens. This is undoubtedly true, and it is e 
large part of the German element itself. Throu 
federation, allies and subjects have been raised. 
confederates. But the former position of the comy 
/ does not matter for our purpose. As a matter of f 
f dependencies have all been admitted into the Cı 
equal terms. German is undoubtedly the langu: 
majority of the Confederation; but the two recog! 
each the speech, not of a mere fragn 
ority forming a visible element in tk 
ges are all of them alike recogni 
, as if to keep up the universal 
ceptions to all rules, a fourth lan; 
bounds of the Confederation, which 
f the other three, but is left-in the : 
rvival,* Is such an artificial bod; 


ench, and Italian are all recognized as natio 
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called a nation? It is plainly not a nation by blood or by speech. 
It can hardly be called a nation by adoption. For if we chose to 
say that the three elements of all agreed to adopt one another as 
brethren, yet it has been adoption without assimilation. Yetsutely 
the Swiss Confederation is a nation. It is not a mere power, in 
which various nations are brought together, whether willingly or 
' unwillingly, under a common ruler, but without any further tie of 
union. For all political (purposes, the Swiss Confederation is a 
nation, one capable of as strong and true national feeling as any 
other nation. Yet it is a nation purely artificial, one in no way 
defined by blood or speech. If‘hug proves the rule in two ways. 
We at once recognize this artificially formed nation, which has no 
common. language, but each of whose elements speaks a language 
common to itself with some other nation, as something different 
from those nations which are defined by an universal or at least a 
predominant language. We mark it as an exception, as something 
different from other cases. And when we see how nearly this 
ificial nation comes, in every point but that of language, to the 
of those nations which are defined by language, we see 
the nation defined by language which sets the standard, 
after the model of which the artificial nation tonmih itself. 
and its claim to yank! as a 
nation would be like the case of Hhose gentes, if any such bere 
were, which did not spring even {fom the expansion of an ori3'24 
family, but which were artificially formed in imitation of those v1 
did, and which, instead of a reall or traditional: forefather, cl?5® 
for themselves an adopted one. 
In the Swiss Confederation thet we have a case of a nato 
formed by an artificial process, but) which still is undoubted! è 
nation in the face of other nations} We now come to the oth 
class, in which nationality and 1 nguage keep the connexio 
which they have elsewhere, but in/which nations do not even if 
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the roughest way answer to governments.. We have only to go 


into the Eastern lands of Euxdpe to find a state of things int 


which the notion of nationality, as marked out by language 
and national feeling, has altogether parted company from the 
notion of political government. It must be remembered that this 
state of things is not confined to the nations which are under the 
yoke of the Turk. It extends also to the nations or fragments of 
nations which make up the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. On 
the state of things under the Turk there is no need to enlarge 
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here. The essence of his rule is the trampling under foot of all 
national right. No one would be so unjust as to place the other 
great composite dominion on a level with his mere barbarian oppres- 
sion Yet that composite dominion is just as much opposed to those 
ideas of nationality towards which Western Europe has been long 
feeling its way, We have seen by the example of Switzerland 
that it is possibla.to make an artificial nation out of fragments ' 
which have split off from three several} nations. But the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy is not a nation, not even an artificial nation 
of this kind, Its eletnents are not bound together in the same 
way as the three elements of taé Swiss Confederation. It does 
indeed contain one whole nation, in the form of the Magyars ; 
we might. say that it contains two, if we reckon the Czechs for a 
distinct nation. Besides these, there are Germans, Italians, Rou- 
mans, Slaves of almost every branch of the Slavonic race. Here, 
as on the other side of the Ottoman border, there is plenty of 
living and active national feeling; but, while in the West political 
arrangements for the most part follow the great lines of natio 
feeling, in the East the only way in which national. fe 
can show itself is by protesting, whether in arms ç 
wise, EARR T eaS olitical arrangements. Save thg N 
alone the ruling B iN the Hungarian kingdom, there is no 
case in those lands in wNuch the whole continuous territory 
inhé ited by speakers of th, same tongue is placed under a 
SPa ate national government off its own. And, even in this case, 
“identity between nation and} government is imperfect in two 
was, Ibis imperfect, because, after all, though Hungary has a 
farate national governmenfe in internal matters, yet it is not 
e Hungarian kingdom, but the Austro-Hungarian monarchy of 
rhich it forms a part, which counts as a power among the other 
owers of Europe. And the\national character of the Hungarian 
government is equally imperféct from the other side. Itis national 







jas regards the Magyar ; it is not national as regards the Slave, and 


the Rouman. There is indeed öne other nation, the Saxon, which 
is united under the rule of a single\power; but that power is one 
which has no right to the name of government. The whole 
Bulgarian nation is under the rule of the Turk; but that simply 
means that the whole nation is given up to the brigandage of 
the Turk. The other nations of those parts are cut up among 
various powers. No one nation forms a single national govern- 
ment. One fragment of a nation is free under a national govern- 
ment, another fragment is ruled by civilized strangers, a third is 
trampled down by barbarians. The’ existing states of Greece, 
Roumania, and Servia are far from taking in the whole of the Greek, 
Rouman, and Servian nations. The mainland of Illyria is un- 
naturally cut off from its Dalmatian mouths. In all these lands 
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there is no difficulty in marking: off the several nations; only in no 
case do the nations answer to any existing political power. 

In these lands too another element comes in towards the forma- 
tion of nationality of which, in that light, we know nothing in the 
West. In many cases religion takes the place of nationality; or 
rather the ideas of religion and nationality can hardly be dis- 
tinguished. In the West a man’s nationality is in no way affected 
by the religion which he professes, or even by his change from 
one religion to another. In the East it is otherwise. ‘The Chris- 
tian renegade who embraces Islam becomes for most practical 
purposesa Turk. Even if he keep his Greek or Slavonic language, 
he remains Greek or Slave only in a secondary sense. Even the 
Greek or Armenian who embraces the Latin creed goes far 
towards parting with his nationality as well as with his religion. 
In the Armenian indeed we have come very near to the pheerio- 
menon of the further Hast, where names like Parsee and Hindoo, 
names in themselves as strictly ethnical as Englishman or French- 
an, have come to express distinctions which are religious rather 
national, or rather distinctions in which religion and nation- 
ty are absolutely the same thing. But this whole class of 
nomena presents far too many subjects of enquiry to be dealt 
cursorily at the end of an article. I merely point them out, 
ringing in an element in the definition of nationality to which 
we are unused inthe West. But it quite comes within our present 
subject to give one definition from the South-Eastern lands. What 
is the Greek? Clearly he who is at once Greek in speech and 
Orthodox in faith, The Hellenic Mussulmans in Crete, the 
Hellenic Latins in some of the other islands, are at the most 
imperfect members of the Hellenic body. The utmost that can 
be said is that they keep the power of again entering that body,’ 
either by their own return to the national faith, or by such a 
change in the state of things as shall make difference in religion 
no longer inconsistent with true national fellowship. 

Thus, wherever we | language to be the rough prac- 
tical test of eptions are many; they may 
perhaps hich conform to the rule. Sip 
they ay 
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But the presumption is the other way; and if such a process ever took 
place, it took place long before history began. The Celtic, Teutonic, 
Slavonic races come before us as groups of mankind marked out 
by the test of language. Within those races we find nations 
marked out again by a stricter application of the test of language. 
Within the race we may have languages which are clearly akin to 
each other, but which need not be mutually intelligible. Within 
the nation we have only dialects which are mutually intelligible, 
or which at all events gather round some one central dialect which 
- is intelligible to all. We take this standard of races and nations, 
fully aware that it will not stand a physiological test, but holding 
that for all practical purposes adoption must pass as equivalent to 
natural descent. And, among the practical purposes which are 
affected by the facts of race and nationality, we must, as long as 
man is what he is, as long as he has not been created afresh 
according to some new scientific pattern, not shrink from reckon- 
ing those generous emotions which, in the present state of 
European feeling, are beginning to bind together the greater 
well as the lesser groups of mankind. The sympathies of 
are beginning to reach wider than could have been dreamed 
a century ago. The feelmg which was once confined to 
mere household extended itself to the tribe’or the city. Fror! 
tribe or city it extended itself to the nation ; from the nation 
beginning to extend itself to the whole race. In some cases it 
can extend itself to the whole race far more easily than in others. 
In some cases historical causes have made nations of the same 
race bitter enemies, while they have made nations of different 
races friendly allies. The same thing happened in earlier days 
between tribes and cities of the same nation. But, when 
hindrances of this kind do not exist, the feeling of race, as 
something beyond the narrower feeling of nationality, is be- 
ginning to be a powerful agent in the feelings and actions 
of men and of nations. A long series of mutual wrongs, conquest 
and oppression on one side ave: uest and oppression 
on the other side, have made{ and the Slave 
Ba ussia the bitterest of ene 
se flow of natural and 
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think they are, at the same time, untrue, And it ends in spiritual cachexy to flinch 
from looking into apparent contradictions of heart and head, for fear of meeting evil 
creatures in the long, dark corridors of the soul’s remoter places. 

* All this applies to the notion so commonly urged in certain discussions, that a 
thing may be proved to be true because it meets our needs. But a proof of this 
kind can never go beyond the induction of instances on which it is founded. 

“But nobody can really believe a proposition because it agrees with him, or with 
other people. Thus, again, the famous solvitur ambulando principle, with which the 
names of Dr. Arnold and some Broad Church teachers have been connected, never 
did, never could, make anything but sceptics. To tell a man who doubts to go on 
acting as if he did not doubt at all must corrupt or weaken, or both, the intellect or 
the morale, or both. When a man doubts, he is called upon to suspend action. He 
must get his breakfast of course, meet his friends, and buy an umbrellaif he wants 
one. But if he suspect a flaw in the Athanasian Creed, he is bound not to read it to 
the people next Sunday, whatever consequences may follow.” 

Now, these are not the words of Professor Clifford—they are the words of the 
present writer in a book published fourteen years ago; so that we at least are not 
disposed to question the duty of intellectual honesty. And this has nothing to 
do with the question of credulity or incredulity. The most credulous person in the 
world may be morally innocent, however absurd his belief; he may be so constituted 
that it would be nonsense to talk to him of “ the duty of inquiry,” or of “ suspended 
i suspended action.’ On the other hand, incredulity may proceed from a 
ect. A bad man may be blind to evidence of honesty in a good man, and 
of the blindness may be the bad man’s badness. This point underlies 
he perfectly just, bunot plainly relevant, criticisms of the Spectator of 
: Clifford did not contemplate this case when he 
s remarks were aimed at more or less deliberate 
ious acquiescence in a pretence of belief. 
p general question of the intuitions or 
ittle if earnest minds, was also put by the 
b use a passage in Miss Smedley’s fine. 
ation. though he might have done :— 
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yesterday did. In a similar way, says Professor Clifford, when we act or refrain 
from acting upon the dictates of a “moral tradition’”’—we use Professor Clifford’s 
phrase with a reserve—that it is wrong to lie or to steal, we assume something ; for 
whatever our experience or that of others may tell us of the lie or theft of yesterday, 
or of other years, we have to make an inference before we can apply the tradition 
to any ‘given case of temptation now before us. Even as they stand these are 
important admissions; they were inevitable, of course, and it would have been of no 
use for the Professor to dodge the necessity for them, even if he had been so dis- 
posed. But to us and all others who regard conscience as something other than 
tradition, and the law of duty (we of course do not say every partioular law that 
takes the name) as something other than a generalization from experience—to us 
there is here a glaring chink in the armour. Nor is the Professor's tone at this 
point at all what the case requires, or in harmony with that of the rest of his paper. 
He is confident enough in the first essay, and definite enough; he writes like a man 
who knows he has axioms behind him (we do not say he would, or can consistently 
think so), but now, all of a sudden, his grasp relaxes. He puts an inevitable 
question: What is the ground of moral certainty as to what we shall do next? To 
the deed yet undone no test of our own experience, no law of verification, can 
possibly avail. This is obvious; and Professor Clifford falls back at oneg on what 
he calls “the weight of authority.” But his handling, we repeat, is not so confident 
as it might be; and he seems to us, quite clearly, to have some half-lq@ 
that his material will not yield just what he is manipulating it for. “ 
practical danger” that such and such consequences will ensue. This is 
sort of eloquence for an engineer planning a tunnel’ or a tramway; but i 
precise enough for a philosopher who is dictatigf} the ethics of belief. 
to practical probabilities that the appeal was mi ance, 
told with a prophetic fervour which no intuiti 
duty to be true. Whence the fervour, and 
of the appeal? It came from a feeling in, 
the reader, which has a much surer basis, 
Mr. John Morley having recently taken, 
Clifford, by wav of sacs ass e 
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bther matter. Our present concern is to insist that though there can 
ature of the case be no direct proof of a Divine Will and a perfect, though 
d moral order in the universe, there is indeed proof which not only 
hut compels belief of the kind, which, it is scarcely too much to say, Pro- 
ford treats with the coldest irony that is consistent with a roughly serious 
2 of some of its less logical and consistent outworks. 
rument for the objective reality of those religious ideas for which Professor 
ould maintain there is no evidence at all is thus (so we contend) unanswer- 
igh indirect; and is (so we contend) implicit in every appeal to Duty in 
sense. But the case does not stop there. Professor Bain has noticed the 
“heated atmosphere” which seems naturally to accompany the action of 
our feelings. He might well notice it; might well have expressed wonder 
t. Itis in our opinion full of significance. Let us suppose it to be true 
ose times when human nature is raised by intense emotion to the high 
poetic level—in the hour of passionate grief, passionate love, passionate 
onate pain, passionate absorption into the beauty or terror of nature—let 
se it to be true that at such times, human nature most certainly and most 
y makes forecasts of its relations to God and the infinite future; opens its 
eceive and does receive, “ tidings of invisible things” which it has no doubt 
thentic tidings.” Let us suppose, in other words, that when the best and 
“nest natures are at their best and highest they, by internal compulsion, believe and 
affirm implicitly, and are ready to believe and affirm explicitly, “the things that 
never can be proved” by ordinary scientific methods. If this be so, shall it go for 
nothing ? We assert that it is so, Of course, it is difficult to work an argument 
ike this without lapsing into something that looks like arrogance; but, after all, it 
is the dignity and hopes of human nature, and not the superiority of any one human 
being over another, that is in question here. Is it not at least plausible that our 
best moments are the moments in which we feel, to go no higher, so keen a 
craving to touch divine“things and know them for real, that longing is for the 
time indistinguishable’ from assurance? We are taking pains not to put this too 
high: we do not sey what we ourselves fully believe, namely, that God speaks to the 
human soul, and’that His voice is known when heard—this could in no case be an 
argument to any one but the actual subject of the belief—all we submit is this. 
First, in the experience of the individual human being the highest moments of love 
and heroism contain an implicit pledge of Divine sympathy and endless life. 
Secondly, that though this cannot be positively proved to every one, and may even 
“sound idly to those who are deficient on the side of tenderness and reverence, it is 
shown to be atleast very probable by known facts: for example, by the unmistakable 
tone and accent of the highest literature, and by the unquestionable character and 
avowed experience of the most ardent lovers of good and the most devoted workers 
for it. In laying down these propositions, we make no assumptions in favour of 
formal Christianity. We only say that it appears as if there were no working 
hypothesis of life, duty, and progress which did not assume the sympathy of the 
Creator with the creature, and the continuous development in the individual con- 
sciousness of a Divine Moral Order. 

It'is customary to dispose of arguments like these by the remark that human desire 
in this matter proves nothing. But does it not? Not when taken in connection 
with the moral impulse which makes Professor Clifford insist upon “truth in the 
inward parts,” and truth towards others at whateverrisk to ourselves? Surely, the 
desire proves everything. If Nature, or whatever power we choose to speak of, can 
be false in this, why should she, or it, be true in anything? ‘To what promise of 
hers can we for one moment trust if here she lies? ‘Professor Clifford lays it down 
as absolutely “ verifiable” from within that it is our duty to do good and to be true. 
Here are his words :— 

“ That it is right to be beneficent is matter of immediate personal experience; for 
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when a man retires within himself and there finds something, wider and mo 
than his solitary personality, which says, ‘I want to do right,’ as well as, ‘ 
do good to man,’ he can verify by direct observation, that one instinct is 
upon and agrees fully with the other.” 

İt is not our business to explain how upon Professor Clifford’s principles 
a man, by retiring within himself, finds within himself something wider an 
than his own solitary personality; but so itis laid down on page 303, in the 
number of this Ruvirw. Thata manjinds in his personal consciousness someth 
and deeper than his own personality, is an alarmingly mystical proposition for 
Clifford; but we cordially accept the finding, and have only to add, thai 
something else be found in the same place, the first finding is without aw 
justification. 

The fact is that when men of fine character, who love truth, as Professor 
evidently does, call upon their fellow-men to make sacrifices for the trut 
they are really appealing to the same spiritual residuum (so to call it) in 
nature as those who believe definitely in God and a future life; only here it 
thrown back into a state of incandescent haze. We cannot rid ourselves 
“general trust which is practically infinite” which the writer of these li 
elsewhere contended is the inevitable and irreducible supplement of all arg 
from probability upon which we found moral conduct. If, in any age, this “ 
trust,” thrown back into incandescent haze, does the work of the same trust wroug. 
up into definite abstract form, it is still the same in its essence; and when the 
logical faculty comes to be withdrawn, after a time, from concrete tasks, it will do its 
old work upon the old material, and we shall not have these astonishing anomalies. 
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OUTWORKS OF FAITEN 


R. GEORGE MACDONALD has recently published a book entitled “Thomas 
Wingfold, Curate.”* Read in fragments the work frequently leaves upon 
the mind an impression of great power and beauty; but taken as a whole it 

is wandering, fantastic, and wanting in grasp.’ Now the story and the- character 
go to pieces for the sake of the argument ; and now the argument plays ‘at hide- 
and-séek with the story. This is the inevitable result of the conditions under which 
Dr. MacDonald set himself to work ; but, judged by its intention and final scope in 
the author’s mind, the book is singularly appropriate in its application to the 
questions we have just been considering. 

Thomas Bascombe, barrister, a pronounced agnostic, is in love (so far as an 
agnostic can be in love) with his cousin, Helen Lingard. Helen’s brother, Leopold, 
has committed a murder, and dies of remorse. Partly by natural anguish and 
partly by the influence of Wingfold and a friend of his, Helen becomes passionately 
awake in every fibre of her being. After her brother’s death, while she is in this 
state of exaltation, Bascombe proposes marriage to her. From the scene in which 
he receives his dismissal, we extract the following abbreviated and slightly manipu- 
lated passages :— 

“ How long will you love me,” says Helen, “if I tell you I don’t love you ?” 

“Really, Helen, I don’t see how to answer such a question.” 

“Tell me then,” said Helen, “how long will you love me if I love you in 
return ?” 

* For ever and ever.” 








* Thomas Wingfold, Curate. By George MacDonald, Author of “ David 
Elginbrod,” “Alec Forbes of Howglen,” &c. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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“Is that a mere form of speech ?” 

< You know what I mean well enough. I shall love you as long as I live.” 

* George, I never could love a man who believed I was going to die for ever.” 

“But, Helen,” pleaded Bascomhe, “if it can’t be helped, you know !—If there 
should be anything afterwards, of course J should go on loving you to the very 
extreme of the possible.” 

“While now you don’t love me pen to wish I may live and notdie! Leaving 
that out of view, however, it makes all the difference to the love I should have to 
expect of you. It may be only a whim—I can prove nothing any more than you— 
but I have a—whim then—to be loved as an immortal woman, the child of a living 
God, and not as a helpless bastard of Nature !—I beg your pardon—I forget my 
manners. But if we are creatures of nothing, in spite of all the outcry of our souls 
against that fate, what mighty matter is it if, thus utterly befooled of Nature, we 
should also a little fool ourselves, by believing in a lovely hope that looks like a 
promise, and seems as if it ought to be true? How can a devotion to the facts 
of her existence be required of one whose nature has been proved to her a lie P” 

This, in language fresh from a woman’s heart, is the very argument which we 
have just been using. Itisnothing new, That the soul, walking in the high places 
of emotion, knows she must go higher still, and for ever higher, is teaching which 
could be quoted in ten thousand shapes from the poets and the wise men; we are 
only glad to find the truth so simply and forcibly put in a book containing (we 
think) a good deal of tortuous thought and mere verbal fence. 

There is another particular in which the book raises questions that concern the 
present discussion. Early in the story Bascombe, with some insolence, challenges 
Wingfold, the curate, who is rather a poor creature, to say whether he believes in 
the religion he teaches or not. Wingfold is dambfoundered. He could not say that 
he believed. He had never thought about it :— 

“This much remained undeniable, that when the very existence of the Church was 
denounced as a humbug in the hearing of one who ate her bread, and was her 
pledged servant, his very honesty had kept him from speaking a word in her behalf! 
He must go home and study Paley—or perhaps Butlers Analogy—he owed the 
Church something, and ought to be able to strike a blow for her. Or would not 
Leighton be better? Ora more modern writer—say Neander, or Coleridge, or per- 
haps Dr. Liddon? Coùld he say he believed there was a God? Or was not this all 
he knew-—that there was a Church of England, which paid him for reading’public 
prayers to a God i in whom the congregation—and himself—were supposed by some 
to believe, by others, Bascombe, for instance, not?” 

The curate’s first impression is almost to the effect that he had better quit his 
post at once; but upon reflection he finds his path not at all clear :— 

“ Here was a man who could not pray, and yet must go and read prayers and 
preach i in the old attesting church, as if he too were of those who knew something 
of thé secrets of the Almighty, and.could bring out from his treasury, if not things 
new and surprising, then things old and precious! Ought he not to send round the 
bellman to cry aloud that there would be no service? But what right had he to lay his 
troubles, the burden of his dishonesty, upon the shoulders of them who faithfully believed, 
and who looked to him to break to them their daily bread? And would not any aitempt 
ata statement of the reasons he had for such an outrageous breach of all decorum be 
taken for a denial of those things concerning which he only desired most' carnestly to 
know that they were true? For he had received from somewhere, he knew not how or 
` whence, a genuine prejudice in favour of Christianity.” 

The italics here, as the reader will naturally conclude, are ours and not Dr. Mac 
Donald’s; they serve to emphasize for the moment a very important part of the 
ease ; from which we must in the meanwhile pass on. 

Under the advice of a friend, whose spiritual and moral force is much greater 
than his own, the curate continues to minister in the church. This friend advises 
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him to be perfectly frank with the people, and among other devices for keeping a 
clear conscience, to preach the sermons of others, openly announcing that they are 
not his own and that he has not made up his mind about the truth of Christianity ; 
but that he is, like many others who are nominally Christians, only a learner or 
inquirer. 

This state of things lasts for some time, and the story ends in a manner which 
might be described as equivocal. Wingfold delivers a discourse—~or might we call 
it a manifesto P—in which he declares to the people that though he is no more free 
from doubt than other people, he has made up his mind that Christianity is the best 
thing under heaven; that there is no such path to the true knowledge of God and 
the loving service of man as the reading of the Gospels has disclosed to him; and 
that thus all the belief in his power gathers itself up hopefully around the le and 
teaching recorded in. those books. 

Bascombe, as may be expected, denounces Wingfold as a hypocrite. But, though 
it would not be difficult to maintain that Wingfold ought to have sent round the 
crier with the bell at the time when that expedient occurred to him as the only safe 
thing for his conscience,—or at least ought to have withdrawn at once from his post 
as a teacher of religion—it is equally difficult to call him a hypocrite, And is not 
his case typical P 

Tt will be observed—to go back now to the sentences which are italicized—that 
Wingfold had what he calls “a prejudice in favour of Christianity ;” and he, in 
fact, ends with such a prejudice, only it is now very greatly strengthened. Of 
course, an orthodox Christian is likely to hold himself shut up to the duty of having 
such a prejudice, by the words, “If any man will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine.” Equally of course, George Bascombe would maintgin that these words 
coustitute a charter of persecution, or at least furnish an excuse for it; because 
they seem to trace back unbelief to some final sprihg of moral obliquity or imper- 
fect obedience. 

But the main point to be observed is, that in the\case of Wingfold the logically 
prior question of the truth of the records does not play any great part, or perhaps 
any part at allin the case. If his position is good for aiything—for his own purposes 
we mean—it must amount to this:—-Without a certain primary faith and hope, 
duty collapses, and all questions of right and wrong become idle. That faith and 
hope, and this secondary one, I find so much of kin that I cannot separate them. If, 
therefore, it should even prove that the second as it stands is not*true, I should still 
have to say—then something equivalent must be true. In that case, the matters 
which I now hold as facts would for me pass into the region of symbol; and if my 
faith and hope are sound, their equivalents would stand disclosed to me. `. 

But—we feel Wingfold might continue—-how would it still stand with tRousands 
of others; with hundreds of the congregation to begin with? What am $E to do 
with “ yon cottager who weaves at her own door ?”’ ~ 

TIt is a question which few men brought up in the Christian tradition can nowa- 
days escape, unless they shirk their plain. duty to the poor and ignorant. 

Arthur Dimmesdale knew very well that if he had only whispered in the ear of the 
old dame whom he met the blasphemy that occurred to him, she would have dropped 
down dead in the street. George Bascombe would hardly walk into the chamber of 
death, and talk nihilism while some one was reading, “I am the resurrection and 
the life,” to the weeping friends. Now, almost every day, we find similar difficulties 
arise in practice. It is the case of Spinoza and his landlady over again, or a much 
harder case. With half the’ people we meet, it is Christianity or nihility. George 
Bascombe may say, “The sooner a superstition is out of the way the better; we 
must just take our chance, and tell the truth.” But, from lips such as his, the 
words have a sinister sound. And it must be borne in mind, that what Wingfold 
says, or means to say, is this:—For the faith which I hold, in its essentials, no- 
equivalent is possible—I cannot treat the possibility as an open question. 
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Now so long as the case can be put thus, and yet the charge of hypocrisy cannot 
be made good against men like Wingfold (though his moral policy was feeble and 
blameworthy), but falls back blunted, it may surely be said that when we have con- 
demned to the very utmost all time-serving, whether for money or social position, and 
all hushing-up of felt difficulties, the question how to deal with the outworks of belief 
in ignorant, simple-hearted believers, is one which might well give the boldest un- 
believer pause, and must be a pathetically anxious one for him who unwillingly 
doubts. We do not for a moment suggest or suppose that men like Professor Clifford 
would attack “yon cottager.” But then, may not those who believe some things 
which Professor Clifford does not, rightly hesitate to attack the curate who goes to 
read with the cottager? The curate’s faith is worth little if it will not help him to 
be a true man, true in full confidence that the Maker and Manager of this world 
can take care of the beliefs of the creatures in it. So he is bound to inquire; he is 
bound to profess no belief that he does not share; he is bound especially to be ou 
his guard against all attempts to work up a factitious belief because it pays or is 
pleasant; but he is also entitled to say to the agnostic: The particular inquiry to 
which you invite me is one which I cannot, without self-stultification, include under 
any conception of duty. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF PUNISHMENT. 


R. SERJEANT COX has just published an octavo volume of about 200 pages 
M with the above title.” Its pretensions are of the most moderate kind, and it 
would be a mistake to treat it as if it did more than open for discussion a 
very large and difficult subject, the difficulties of which are plainly felt by the author 
himself. Itis surprising, or melancholy, or at least not encouraging, to note how 
many pages you may read upon a subject like this, and how much anxious and 
careful thought you may expend upon it, and yet make but very little way either 
for your own guidance or that of others. Though our laws may want codifying, 
they cannot be called bad ones, and, on the whole, they are not wanting in flexi- 
bility. We have admirable and laborious judges, who take it for a poor compliment 
if you call them incorruptible. An innocent person is very rarely convicted. And 
yet nobody can deny the inequalities of punishment which set the learned Serjeant 
upon writing this book. It appears to have been found that the sentences for small 
offences tried at Quarter Sessions exceed in severity those for greater offences tried 
at Assizes! At all events, that was the result of an average struck some years ago. 
While we are writing, we happen to take up the report of two cases tried at 
Maidstone before Mr. Justice Brett, a judge who leans to severity rather than tothe 
contrary. Two lads, aged seventeen and eighteen respectively, were tried for high- 
way robbery, with violence, and for a further assault of a horrible kind upon one of the 
persons attacked—an old woman of sixty-eight! The prisoners were not tried upon 
a second indictment, though one of them impudently invited trial. Mr. Justice 
Brett observed that he saw no object in proceeding with the second indictment, and 
that it would only have this effect, that he could then order both prisoners to be 
flogged in addition to “the terrible sentence” of fifteen years’ penal servitude 
which would now be passed upon them. “The prisoners left the dock laughing.” 
Immediately after this a school-mistress, aged thirty-six, was tried for the man- 
slaughter ofher husband. She was a most passionate woman: upon an angry dispute 
at dinner she flung at her husband a knife, which simply cut his throat and killed him. 
Her remorse had been extreme, as well it might be. Mr. Justice Brett, remarking 
very truly that she had narrowly escaped being tried for murder, sentenced her 
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to ten years’ penal servitude. “The prisoner fainted, and was carried out of the dock 
in an insensible condition.” i 

We do not affirm that this sentence was unduly severe; but it certainly seems as 
if it had rather been suggested by the fact that the wretched woman had narrowly 
escaped hanging than by the gravity of her crime. It may safely be assumed 
that she had no intention to harm her husband: the act of flinging the knife 
—which was committed in the presence of a third person, a visitor—was 
perhaps half-hysterical. At all events, the punishment will fall heavily; and 
if the object of State punishment for crime be, as Mr. Serjeant Cox maintains, to 
deter others, we may well ask whether there is any probability that this sentence 
will have much deterrent effect. How many educated women are at this moment 
likely to come under any temptation to fling knives at their husbands? And of the 
whole number, how many will see the report of this case? A severe sentence in 
such a case as this is not like a severe sentence passed upon, say, a surgeon or a 
commercial traveller; for in instances like the latter the whole of a class of persons 
will probably know of an exemplary punishment inflicted upon any one of their 
class. We are safe in saying that there are judges on the bench who would have 
inflicted a sentence not one fifth as severe as the one in question. 

Turning to the case of those two young “braves,” of the devil’s regiment of the 
line, we do not find our difficulties diminish ; though certainly Mr. Justice Brett did 
not deal too severely with them. It is rather sickening to reflect that those nice 
young fellows—in all probability irretrievably bad—will have to be fed and dressed. 
and housed at our expense for fifteen years. ‘Does it not require considerable self. 
control to refrain from the suggestion that the best thing that could happen to two 

` powerful young brutes who could half-kill an old man and woman, and in addition 
behave like “the Ottomites’’ to the latter, aged sixty-eight, would be to hang or 
shoot them out of hand? There is, or was, or was said to be, a tradition that a 
peculiar blue flower grew out of convicts’ graves. It would not be easy to fancy any 
flower growing out of the graves of these young brutes, if they were put out of 
sight. But—why did not Mr. Justice Brett try the second indictment, when he 
could have ordered a flogging under it? We express no opinion in favour of flogging, 
or, for that matter, of hanging either ; all this comment is hypothetical; but if 
flogging is a good thing, these “ laughing” ruffians were surely proper subjects 
for it. 

It is no reflection upon any particular judge to say that the “principles,” to use 
` Serjeant Cox’s word, upon which they interfere to direct or qualify the action of, 
law are too often quite obscure to the Jay mind. The strongest case in point that 
occurs to us is that of the man Toomer, which occurred while Mr. Walpole was 
Home Secretary. There is a crime as to which Mr. Serjeant Cox quotes the late 
Baron Platt as laying it down (after very large experience in such cases) that it 
never was committed. This dictum was not intended to be quite absolute; but the 
opinion of that acute judge and man of the world—an opinion shared by Serjeant 
Cox—-was that in the incalculably larger number of cases, there‘ was some degree 
of consent on the part of the victim. Toomer was tried for this crime, and found 
guilty upon evidence of the most preposterously flimsy character—such as a sane 
man would not whip a dog upon. Mr. Justice Shee quietly sentenced him to (we 
believe we are correct) fifteen years’ penal servitude. 

Nobody likes to meddle with pitch, and there was a short spell of silence. But 
this was followed by such an outcry, that at last Mr. Walpole ordered. the release of 
Toomer after he had been in prison about six months. As far as we can recollect, no 
explanation was ever given of the reasons which kept Mr. Justice Shee from such 
interference in this case as was within his competence. 

Unless we are mistaken (which is possible enough), it is in the power of a judge, 
at his own risk, to refuse to accept a verdict, and to order afresh jury. At all 
events a judge has some power, and we occasionally see it exercised in extreme 
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paratively colourless and unbiassed records of the annalist, who must needs crowd a 
thousand things together under a diminishing glass, or would he rather have the 
trouble of contrasting the diffused and prejudiced accounts of partisan story-tellers, 
and digesting them in his mind? We think he would. History is more than 
chronicle. There must be time for standing off from great events before we can 
see them in their true proportions, or with the lights and shadows that will serve 
the purpose of the historic muse. 

All this we have no doubt the Editor of this bundle of summaries would admit; 
but the little hook is, nevertheless, one of much usefulness. Many a writer of 
history will use it for its compact scheme of events, who will find the high-and-dry 
antithetic balance of the manner disturbing to the historic attitude. There is, 
comparing the earlier with the later summaries, a noticeable difference in the style, 
and the first ends with a classical allusion of a kind which would now be said to 
bear the stamp of old fogeyism. But the great change of all is in the comparative 
lengths of these yearly compends. The first, 1851, occupies four pages and a 
half. Gradually there is more to say, or at least more is said. Towards the middle 
of the volume we find about twenty pages is a fair length for a summary. At the 
end the narration of its events of the year occupies over thirty. The Editor very 
truly remarks that the changes with which the quarter of a century has been 
crowded are not exactly of the kind which was looked for in the year of the Great 
Exhibition. In these five-and-twenty years have been included the Crimean War, 
the Indian Mutiny, the rise and fall of the second French Empire, the American 
‘War, the Franco-Prussian War, the Spanish Revolutions, the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, the second great measure extending the Suffrage, the foundation 
of a system of National Education for England; the gradual, but steady and sure 
rise of the working classes into greater and greater power and importance; and 
the awakening of the agricultural labourers. These are all matters which come 
, strictly within the province of a newspaper annalist. But there have been other 
and very considerable movements of which it was more difficult to say much in 
annual summaries. Different estimates will be formed of the probabilities of 
Disestablishment, but it may safely be said that the Church of England is far from 
being weaker than she was in 1850; while she has, in various ways, allied herself 
much more closely with thé most stirring thought and the most active life of the 
country. There has been, within its borders, a steadily growing movement in 
the direction of Traditionalism, Ceremonialism, and Sacerdotalism. Roman 
Catholicism (to use the convenient phrase) has greatly advanced. Its leading men 
come more frequently to the front; its propagandist activity is manifest in the best 
literature especially ; and it no longer excites, among educated persons, the bitter 
enmity of theold days. Connected with the immense scientific-speculative activity 
of the last twenty years, and the scarcely less striking historico-critical activity 
manifested in Germany, France, and England, there has been an extensive and 
powerful revolt, especially among educated persons, from the authority of all forms 
of religious belief. Lastly, we must not overlook what may be called the Art- 
movement, which has had and is having important consequences; though its history 
‘would be a perplexing one to write. Of course, no student of the times in which we 
live can be blind to the immense increase of temperance propagandism or its results. 
The fate of the world might have been different if Cleopatra’s nose had been 
shorter—so we have all read; and in the early spring of 1874, Liberals had to learn 
bitterly enough what a small thing may lead to the reversal of a course of national 
policy which had been proceeding with little interruption for thirty years. It isa 
fact, and not a mere smart fiction, that the “beer” interest destroyed Mr. Glad- 
stone’s reduced majority of sixty. 

The mention of this distinguished name may be permitted to remind us to say 
that there are two gentlemen who, whenever they turn up in these summazies, are 
treated with a kind of reticence that too often looks like snubbing—Ma, Gladstone 
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and Mr. Bright. The homage, when it cannot be avoided, has in it a ‘touch of 
alienation which is slightly amusing. "What will be said of Mr. Gladstone in the 
summary for 1877, it would be rash to predict in detail; but we sincerely hope it 
will not be said that he proposed to drive the Turks out of Europe, or hinted at 
the possibility of such a thing. We can assure Sir Henry Elliot, Sir Charles 
Adderley, and all whom it may concern, that the driving of the Turks out of 
Europe was discussed, not by Mr. Gladstone the other day, but by Addison’s 
political upholsterer two hundred years ago. “He told us, with a seeming concern, 
that by some news he had lately read from Muscovy, it appeared to him that there 
was a storm gathering in the Black Sea which might in time do hurt to the naval 
forces of this nation. To this he added, that for his part he could not wish to see 
the Turk driven out of Hurope, which he believed could not but be prejudicial to 
our woollen manufacture. And not only was it considered undesirable to expel the 
Turks, it was considered an impracticable thing.” The upholsterer being asked for 
a loan of half-a-crown, the Tatler continues :—~“I told him, if he pleased, I would 
give him five shillings, to receive five pounds of him when the great Turk was driven 
out of Constantinople, which he very readily accepted, but not before he had laid 
down to me the impossibility of such an event, as the affairs of Europe now stand.” 
The affairs of Europe even “now stand” so that the Turk cannot be driven out of 
Europe; but before The Times issues its next budget of summaries we may hope to 
see a considerable approach to what the greatest statesman of the century really 
did suggest--and perhaps something more and better. 


PROPHETS AND PROPHECY|IN ISRAEL.* 


HIS volume of 700 pages, with an introduction ty Dr. Muir, which is sanctioned 
by Dr. Kuenen, is a book for theological students, though the author has 
written it with an eye to general readers who are sufficiently interested in 

the subject to follow him in his criticism. We do not now profess to discuss it from 
any point of view whatever, or even to analyze it, though we shall give some account 
of it. It does not seem to us that the general reader will-care to follow the author 
through so long an examination of the subject, because wheionce the old-fashioned 
belief in Hebrew prophecy is given up, or even shaken, the"mind rapidly seizes, 
without help, upon the main lines on which any alternative theory must be con- 
structed. As for Dr. Kuenen of Leyden, he is already so well known. to theological 
students in this country that it is unnecessary to say that his theory of the character 
and history of Hebrew prophecy is what is sometimes called the “organic” as dis- 
tinguished from the supernatural. The prophets, according to this view, were not 
inspired to foretell future events—they were simply men of great moral and spiritual 
fervour, whose predictions, when they made any, were simply such !impassioned 
forecasts as would naturally arise in the minds of men who believed with more or 
less definiteness that they were able to speak to the nation “the word of Jahveh.” 
Of course the Messianic prophecies are examined; and the New Testament exegesis 
generally. The conclusion is that none of the prophecies were “fulfilled” in the 
old-fashioned sense; and that such practical fulfilment as may be recorded in a few 
cases was nothing remarkable or unaccountable. The prophets differed among 
themselves; the members of the inner and outer circle especially. Their work 
exercised an unfavourable influence upon the national polity as a whole; but they 
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* The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel: an Historical and Critical Inguiry. By 
Dr. A. Kuenen, Professor of Theology in the University of Leyden. Translated 


from the Dutch by tho Rev. Adam Milroy, M.A., with an Introduction by J. Muir, 
Esq, D.C.L. Longmans & Co. 
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CRIPPS THE CARRIER.* 


R. BLACKMORE has a place of his own among novelists, and he is certainly 
M not likely to lose it. You do not go tothe author of “Lorna Doone” and 
“ Cradock Nowell” for anything bearing the least resemblance to what you 
expect elsewhere in the way of fiction. The story that you read may be called a 
novel—or, at least, it may rank for a time with the books of the season ; but you will 
put the book up on the shelves in choice company when you have gone through 
it, and you will carry away some unfading figures for the picture gallery of 
your mind. Nobody who reads the present story will ever forget Zachary Cripps 
the carrier, and his brother Tickuss, or Leviticus. Mr. Blackmores rustics are 
wonderfully done. There is no reason why Cripps should almost fill the canvas ; 
the part he plays in the narrative was quite consistent with his occupying a very 
subordinate place ; but, in spite of the fact that he neither does nor suffers anything 
in particular, Cripps not only justifies the name of the story—he makes us feel that 
che is the medium through which we have to lay hold of it. The narrative itself is 
romantic enough—probably Mr. Blackmore will not be hurt if we say it is a tissue 
of improbabilities. In other hands it might be very pathetic ; but though the strong 
plot-interest carries us on to the end, we are not much moved by the sufferings of 
the old squire, who for a time loses his daughter. In the kind of pathos that belongs 
to such a situation, a simpler touch than Mr. Blackmore’s is required. Theauthor’s 
manner is not so involved as that of Mr. George Meredith; but still it is involved. 
It would be wrong to say that the thought sometimes looks far-fetched—but Mr. 
Blackmore makes you bide his'time. There is a certain reserve about his humour ; 
a “crust” or shell to his thought, and it sometimes looks as if he took a sly pleasure 
in suddenly snapping a thread. You come upon am exquisite bit of natural beauty 
or something which promises along stretch of humorous suggestion ; but the author 
is off and away to something else long before you are satisfied. 

“ Cripps the Carrier’ is none of your easy-going modern stories, in which the 
incidents reel thémselves out, like parlour conversation. The plot opens upon you 
at the very first, and is wrought out by hundreds of minute touches. Mr. Black- 
more belongs to the old school of novelists—if you are to get much pleasure out of 
him, you must give him the reins entirely—he is your master for the time being, and 
will let nothing happen but as he pleases. His tastes and culture look backward 
rather than forward. He would much rather quote Sophocles than write about a 
“dynamic smile.” Far away from those quaintly idyllic pages are the half-slipshod, 
half-pretentious mysteries of the modern dialect. You must really attend to Mr. 
Blackmore before you have hold g his best and choicest. ‘There never were books 
that would less bear “samplings yp his, but we are tempted to extract a 


fragment or two of dialogus etween Zacha Cripps tho carrier, and his balf- 


honest brother Leviticus : = 

«© What be the reason, then, Zachary went on, stù keeping his eyes on the face 
of Tickuss, ‘that thou, hast been keeping thyself and ‘thy pigs out o’ market, and 
even thy waife and. children to home, same as if ’em had gotten the plague? And 
what be the reason, Leviticus Cripps, that thou fearest to go to a wholesome public- 
house, and hayé thy a of ale, and see thy ae as behooveth a God-fearing 










Doddridge Blackmore, 
son Low, Marston, 
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“ «Consarning of goin’ to public-house, I would never be too particular. A man 
may do it, or a man may not, according to manner of his things at home, or his own 
little brew, or the temper of his wif. I would not blame him, nor yet praise him, 
for things as he knoweth best about. To make light of a man for not going to 
‘public, is the same as to blame him for stopping from church. A man as careth 
for good opinion goeth to both, but a’ cannot always do it. And I ain’t a been in 
church now for more nor a week of Sundays.’ 

“The force of this reasoning came home to Cripps. Ifa man was unable to go to 
church, there was good room for arguing that his duty towards the public-house 
must not be too rigidly exacted.” 

It is no common humourist who writes like this, and “ Cripps the Carrier” is no 
common book. We are glad to see it reproduced in one handsome volume. 


EBENEZER ELLIOTT.* 


E do not know what has prompted this new edition of the poems of the 
W “Corn Law Rhymer ;’”’ but itis beyond dispute that the poems ought to 
have been accompanied by something in the shape of a biography, how- 
ever short. There is plenty of material—in print—and Ebenezer Elliott was a 
most picturesque and suggestive figure. Unless our memory fails us much, some 
poems are suppressed in this collection—perhaps because of their bitter personality; . 
but the poet’s sincerity of purpose, to say nothing of his simplicity, could have 
borne any burden that attached itself to his somewhat boyish heats of political 
passion. Some would say hatred, but we do not believe in the man’s hatreds. He 
was something like Landor in that respect; or at least like Dickens’ copy of him, 
Boythorn in “ Bleak House.” He was never wholly free from a poet’s compunctions. 
If he “hated” Wellington, it was as a symbol ; as “ bread-taxsyinning Famineton,” 
and not otherwise. In spite of his recorded “indignation ” when, some one spoke of 
corn-law landlords as “amiable men,” he would have been the first to find them 
“ amiable ” in private intercourse. ` 
We have spoken of Ebenezer Elliott s simplicity and of his heats as boyish, and in 
truth he was simple and boyish all his life. All his notions of himself ’are juvenile 
in tone, the writing of one who never stopped to think twice: who had a quick but 
not greedy eye to his own interests; with whom it would be a word anda blow; and 
forgiveness as quick as the anger. In Elliott’s writings there is one striking mark 
of the boyish, crude enthusiast—he is for ever writing fresh native rhymes to heroes 
who strike his fancy. ` Now it is Brougham; now it is Bowring; now it is Jeremy 
Bentham; now it is Charles Hindley ; now i iBone of the great unknown. Yetwe 
may easily be very sure that Elliott’s opinion of Brougham or Bentham was not worth 
the paper on which it was written, anid that it was liable\to bitter reversal the next 
week. The man is all apostrophe. Tt is “Hail !” and “Qh thou note of admi- 
ration after note of admiration ; blessing and ban in rapid succession ; and not too 
much to show for it after all. ` 
It does not follow that Elliott was not a man of genius, and a “good man. too—he 
was both. But he was, boy and lad, of the genus dunce; ‘was in maturity a trades- 
man and peters more than a poet; and he never conquered for hi 
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is poetic epigram—but where is the simplicity of poetry?” Opening at random, 
we alight upon the closing lines of the “ Village Patriarch :”— 


“The Patriarch died! and they shall be no more. 
Yes, and the sailless worlds which navigate 
Th’ unutterable deep that hath no shore, 
Will lose, their starry splendour, soon or late, 
Like tapers, quenched by Him whose will is fate ! 
Yes, and the Angel of Eternity, 
‘Who numbers worlds, and writes their names in light, 
Ere long, O Earth, will look in vain’ for thee, 
And start, and stop in his unerring flight, 
And, with his wings of sorrow and affright, 
Veil his impassion’d brow, and heav’nly tears !”” 


Is this poetry? Hardly. True, it is as good as much of Campbell, and better. 
But, after all, it is rather the sort of thing that purveyors of “Elegant Extracts” 
and “Readings for Elocutionists” delight in, than what the lovers of poetry remem- 
ber without an effort, and dwell upon when the tired soul seeks a resting-place. ° 
But still there is force and fire enough in such writing as this to make a reader 
fresh to Elliott’s work turn the page again; and the following is in a much better 
VEIN i 
“ Ask not the unreplying tomb, - 
‘Where are the dead ?’ 
But ask the hawthorn-bloom, 
Returning still 
To vale and hill; 
The verdure, spread 
‘Wide as the seas; 
The flowers, the trees, 
The river’s song; 
` The gain that laughs, the loss that weeps, 
The strong deed of the strong, 
That ever works, and never sleeps 
Or ask the ever-taking, ever-giving, 
Deep ocean, and blue sky ; 
And they will tell thee, that the dead are living 
And cannot die.” 


And so is the following wail :— 


Child, is thy father dead ? 
Father is gone! 
Why did they tax his bread ? 
God’s will be done! 
Mother has sold her bed ; 
. Better to die than wed! 
Where shall she lay her head ? 
Home we have none ! 


“ Father clamm’d thrice a week, 

God’s will be done! 

Long for work did he seek, ` 
Work he found none. 

Tears on his hollow cheek 

Told what-no tongue could speak; 

Why did his master break ? 
God’s will be done ! * 
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This is pathetic; but it is well-nigh grotesque—there is a total want of the 
fluidity of good poetry, and there is not in the sixteen. lines one that will bear isola- 
tion. There is even some obscurity in the construction. We may be sure that 
“ Better to die than wed” means “To die is better for such poor people as we are 
than to get married as your father and I did’’—but the bare words do not express 
that meaning. “Clammed” is a north-country word which means fasted, and 
nobody dreams of wishing it altered; but the line—~ 


“Why did his master break?” 
issuing after such utter commonplace as 


« Tears on his hollow cheek 
Told what no tongue could speak,” 
is in bad plight. 


The following is a fair specimen of Elliott’s manner in description :— 


«When daisies blush, and wild-flowers, wet with dew ; 
When shady lanes with hyacinths are blue ; 
‘When the elm blossoms o'er the brooding bird, 
And, wild and wide, the plover’s wail is heard ; 
Where melts the mist on mountains far away, 
Till morn is kindled into brightest day ; i 
No more the shouting youngsters shall convene, l 
To play at leap-frog on the villuge-green, 
While lasses, ripening into. love, admire, 
And youth’s first raptures cheer the gazing sire. 
The Green is gone! and barren splendours gleam, 
‘Where hiss’d the gander at the passing team, 

_ And the gay traveller from the city praised 
The poor man’s cow, and, weary, stopp’d and gazed.” 


This has not an intensely original ring; but it is good; and perhaps a third of 
these poems—not more—is up to the mark of our quotations. 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE UNVEILING OF THE MONUMENT. AT THE HAGUE 


ON gist FEBRUARY, ae 


N this day two hundred years, in the afternoon, and at about 
this same hour, there lay dying at the age of forty-three, on 
the quiet quay of the Pavilioengragt a few paces hence, a poor 
man, whose life had been so profoundly silent that his last sigh 
was scarcely heard. He had occupied a retired‘room in the house 
of a worthy pair, who, without understanding hir, felt for him 
an instinctive veneration. On`the morning of his last day he had 
gone down as usual to join his hosts; there had been religious 
services that morning; the gentle philosopher converged with 
the good folk about what the minister had said, much approved 
it, and advised them to conform themselves thereto. The host 
and hostess (let us name them, their honest sincerity entitles them 
to a place in this beautiful Idyl of the Hague related by Colerus), 
the Van der Spycks, husband and wife, went back to their devo- 
tions. On their return home, their peaceful lodger was dead. 
The funeral on the 25th of February was conducted like that of: 
a Christian believer in the new church on the Spuy. All the 
inhabitants of the district greatly regretted the disappearance of 
the sage who had lived amongst them as one of themselves. 
His hosts preserved his memory like a religion, and none who 
had approached him ever spoke of him ‘without calling him, 
according to custom, “the blessed Spinoza.” 

About the same time, however, any one able to track the current 
of opinion setting in among the professedly enlightened circles of 
the Pharisaism of that day, would have seen, in singular contrast, 
the much-loved philosopher of the simple and single-hearted be- 
come the bugbear of the narrow orthodoxy which pretended to 
a monopoly of the truth. A wretch, a pestilence, an imp of 
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hell, the most wicked atheist that ever lived, a man steeped 
in crime — this was what the solitary of the Pavilioengragt 
grew to be in the opinion of right-thinking theologians and 
philosophers ! 

Portraits were spread abroad exhibiting bim as “bearing on his 
face the signs of reprobation.” A distinguished philosopher, bold 
as he, but less consistent and less completely sincere, called him 
“a wretch.” But justice was to have her day. The human 
mind, attaining, in Germany especially, towards the end of the 
eighteenth century to a more enlightened theology and a wider 
philosophy, recognized in Spinoza the precursor of a new gospel. 
Jacobi took the public into his confidence as to a conversation he 
had held with Lessing. He had gone to Lessing in hopes of en- 
listing his aid against Spinoza. What was his astonishment on find- ` 
‘ng in Lessing an avowed Spinozist! "Ey kal ray, said Lessing to 
nim—thisis the whole of philosophy. Him whom a whole century 
had declared an atheist, Novalis pronounced a “ God-intoxicated 
man.” / His forgotten works were published, and eagerly sought 
after Schleiermacher, Goethe, Hegel, Schelling, all with one voice 
proclaim Spinoza the father of modern thought. Perhaps there 
may have been some exaggeration in this first outburst of tardy 
reparation; but time, which sets everything in its place, has sub- 
stantially ratified Lessing’s judgment, and in the present day there 
is no enlightened mind that does not acknowledge Spinoza as the 
man who possessed the highest God-consciousness of his day. It 
is this conviction that has made you decree that his pure and 
lowly tomb should have its anniversary. It is the common 
assertion of a free: faith in the Infinite, that on this day gathers 
togetHer, in the spot that witnessed so much virtue, the most 
select assembly that a man of genius could group round him 
after his death. A sovereign, as distinguished by intellectual 
as by moral gifts, is among us in spirit. A prince who can justly 
appreciate merit of every kind, by distinguishing this solemnity 
‘vith his presence, desires to testify that of the glories of Holland 
not one is alien to him, and that no lofty thinking escapes his 
enlightened judgment, and his philosophic admiration, 


a T 


The illustrious” Baruch de Spinoza was born at Amsterdam at 
the time when-your Republic was attaining its highest degree of 
glory and power. He belonged to that great race, which by the 
influence it has exerted and the services it has rendered, occupies 
so exceptional a place in the history of civilization. Miraculousin 
its own way, the development of the Jewish people ranks side by 
side with that other miracle, the development of the Greek mind; 
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for if Greece, from the first, realized the ideal of poetry, of science, 
of philosophy, of art, of profane life, if I may so speak, the Jewish 
people has made the religion of humanity. Its prophets in- 
augurated in the world the idea of righteousness, the revindication 
of the rights of the weak—a revindication so much the more violent 
that, all idea of future recompense being unknown to them, they 
dreamed of the realization of the ideal upon this earth and at 
no distant period. It wasa Jew, Isaiah, who, seven hundred and 
fifty years before Jesus Christ, dared affirm that sacrifices are of 
little importance, and that one thing only is needful, purity of 
heart and hands. Then, when earthly events seemed irremediably 
to contradict such bright Utopias, Israel can change front in a way 
_ unparalleled. 

Transporting into the domain of pure idealism that kingdom of 
God with which earth provesincompatible, one moiety of its children 
founds Christianity, the other carries on, through the tortures of 
the middle ages, that imperturbable protest: “Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord thy God is one; holy is his name.” This potent tradi- 
tion of idealism and hope against all hope—this religion, able to 
obtain from its adherents the most heroic sacrifices, though 
it be not of its essence to promise them any certainty beyond 
this life—this was the healthy and bracing medium in which 
Spinoza developed himself. His education was at first entirely 
Hebraic; the great literature of Israel was his earliest, and, in 
point of fact, his perpetual instructress—was the meditation of 
all his life. 

As generally happens, Hebrew literature, in assuming the cha- 
racter of a sacred book, had become the subject of a conventional 
exegesis, much less intent upon explaining the old texts according 
to the meaning in their authors’ minds than on finding in them 
aliment for the moral and religious wants of the day. The pene- 
trating mind of the young Spinoza soon discerned all the defects 
of the exegesis of the Synagogue; the Bible, as taught him, was 
disfigured by the accumulated perversions of more than two 
thousand years. He determined to pierce beyond these. He was, 
indeed, essentially at one with the true fathers of Judaism, and 
especially with that great Maimonides who found a way of intro- 
ducing into Judaism the most daring speculations of philosophy. 
He foresaw with wondrous sagacity the great results of the critical 
exegesis destined a hundred and twenty-five years later to afford 
the true meaning of the noblest productions of Hebrew genius. 
Was this to destroy the Bible? Has that admirable literature 
lost by being understood in its real aspect rather than relegated 
outside of the common Jaws of humanity? Certainly not. The 
truths revealed by science invariably surpass the dreams that 
science dispels. The world of Laplace exceeds in beauty I 
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imagine, that of a Cosmas Indicopleustes, who pictured the uni- 
verse to himself as a casket on the lid of which the stars glide 
along in grooves at a few leagues from us. In the same way the 
. Bible is more beautiful when we have learnt to see therein—ranged 
in order on a canvas of a thousand years—each aspiration, each 
sigh, each prayer of the most exalted religious consciousness that 
ever existed, than when we force ourselves to view it as a book 
unlike any other, composed, preserved, interpreted in direct oppo- 
‘sition to all the ordinary rules of the human intellect. 

But the persecutions of. the middle ages had produced on 
Judaism the usual effect of all persecution; they had rendered 
minds narrow and timid. A few years previously, at Amsterdam, 
the unfortunate Uriel Acosta had cruelly expiated certain doubts 
that fanaticism finds as culpable as avowed incredulity. The 
boldness of the young Spinoza was still worse received; he was 
anathematized, and had to submit to an excommunication that he 
had not courted. A very old history this! Religious communions, 
beneficent cradles of so much earnestness and so much virtue, do 
. not allow of any refusal to be shut up exclusively within their 
embrace; they claim to imprison for ever the life that had its 
beginnings within them; they brand as apostasy the lawful eman- 
cipation of the mind that seeks to take its flight alone. It is as 
though the egg should reproach, as ungrateful, the bird that 
had escaped therefrom: the egg was necessary in its time,—when it 
‘became a bondage it had to be broken, A great marvel truly 
‘that Erasmus of Rotterdam should feel himself cramped in his 
‘cell, that Luther should not prefer his monkish vows to that far 
holier vow which man by the very fact of his being contracts 
‘with truth. Had Erasmus persisted in his monastic routine, or 
Luther gone on distributing indulgences, they would have been 
apostates indeed. Spinoza was the greatest of modern Jews, and 
Judaism exiled him: nothing more simple; it must have been so, 
it must be so ever. Finite symbols, prisons of the infinite spirit, 
will eternally protest against the effort of Idealism to enlarge 
them. The spirit on its side struggles eternally for more air and 
more light. Eighteen hundred and fifty years ago the Synagogue 
denounced as a seducer the one who was to raise the maxims of 
the Synagogue to unequalled glory. And the Christian Church, 
low often has she not driven from her breast those who should 
have been her chiefest honour! In cases like these our duty is 
fulfilled if we retain a pious memory of the education our child- 
hood received. Let the old Churches be free to brand with 
criminality those who quit them; they shall not succeed in obtain- 
ing from us any but grateful feelings, since, after all, the harm they 
are able to do us is as nothing compared to the good they have 
done. 
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Here then we have the excommunicated of the synagogue of 
Amsterdam forced to create for himself a spiritual abode outside 
of the home which rejected him. He had great sympathy with 
Christianity, but he dreaded all chains,—he did not embrace it. 
Descartes had just renewed philosophy by his firm and sober 
rationalism. Descartes was his master; Spinoza took up the problems 
where they had been left by that great mind, but saw that 
through fear of the Sorbonne his theology had always remained 
somewhat arid. Oldenburg asking him one day what fault he 
could find with the philosophy of Descartes and of Bacon, 
Spinoza replied that their chief fault lay in not sufficiently 
occupying themselves with the First Cause. Perhaps his reminis- 
cences of Jewish theology, that ancient wisdom of the Hebrews 
before which he often bows, suggested to him higher views, and 
more sublime aspirations in this matter. Not only the ideas held. 
by the vulgar, but those even of thinkers on Divinity, appeared to 
him inadequate. He saw plainly that there is no assigning a 
limited part to the Infinite, that Divinity is all, or is nothing; 
that if the Divine be a reality it must pervade all. For twenty 
years he meditated on these problems without for a moment 
averting his thoughts, Our distaste nowadays for system and 
abstract formula no longer permits us to accept absolutely the pro- 
positions within which he had thought to confine the secrets of 
the Infinite. For Spinoza, as for Descartes, the universe was only 
extension and’ thought; chemistry and physiology were lacking 
to that great school, which was too exclusively geometrical and 
mechanical, A stranger to the idea of life, and those notions as 
to the donstitution of bodies that chemistry was destined to 
reveal—too much attached still to the scholastic expressions of 
substance and attribute—Spinoza did not attain to that living 
and fertile Infinite shown us by the science of nature and of history 
as presiding in space unbounded, over a development more and 
more intense; but, making allowance for a certain dryness in 
expression, what grandeur there is in that inflexible geometrical 
deduction leading up to the supreme proposition: “It is of the 
nature of the Substance to develop itself necessarily by an infinity 
of infinite attributes infinitely modified!” God is thus absolute 
thought, universal consciousness. The ideal exists, nay, it is the 
true existence ; all else is mere appearance and frivolity. Bodies 
and souls are mere modes of which God is the substance; it is 
only the modes that fall within duration, the substance is all in 
eternity. Thus, God does not prove himself, his existence results 
from his sole idea; everything supposes and contains him. God 
is the condition of all existence, all thought. If God did not 
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exist, thought would be able to conceive more than nature could 
furnish, which is a contradiction. 

Spinoza did not clearly discern universal progress; the world, 
as he conceives it, seems as it were crystallized in a matter which 
is incorruptible extension, in a soul that is immutable thought ; 
the sentiment of God deprives him of the sentiment of man; for - 
ever face to face with the Infinite, he did not sufficiently perceive 
what of the Divine conceals itself in relative manifestations ; but 
he, better than any other, saw the eternal identity which con- 
stitutes the basis of all transitory evolutions. Whatever is limited 
seems to him frivolous and unworthy to occupy a philosopher. 
Bold in flight, he soared straight to the lofty snow-covered 
summits, without casting a glance on the rich display of life 
springing up on the mountain’s side. At an altitude where every 
breast but his own pants hard, he lives, he enjoys, he flourishes 
there as men in general do in mild and temperate regions. What 
he for his part needs is the glacier air, keen and penetrating. He 
does not ask to be followed; he is like Moses, to whom secrets 
unknown to the crowd reveal themselves on the heights; but be 
sure of this—he was the seer of his age, he was in his own day 
the one who saw deepest into God. 


[s 


\ 
I. \ 


Y 

It might have been supposed that, all alone on those snowy 
peaks, he would turn out in human affairs wrong-headed, utopian, 
or scornfully sceptical. Nothing of the kind. He was incessantly 
occupied with the application of his principles to human society. 
The pessimism of Hobbes and the dreams of Thomas More were 
equally repugnant to him. One-half at least of the “ Theologico- 
Political Treatise” which appeared in 1670, might be ‘reprinted 
to-day without losing any of its appropriateness. Listen to its 
admirable title :—“ Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, continens dis- 
sertationes aliquot, quibus ostenditur, libertatem philosophandi 
non tantum salva pietate et reipublicæ pace posse concedi, sed 
eamdem nisi cum pace reipublicæ ipsaque pietate tolli non posse.” 
For centuries past it had been supposed that society rested on 
metaphysical dogmas. Spinoza discerns profoundly that these 
dogmas, assumed to be necessary to humanity, yet cannot escape 
discussion; that revelation itself, if there be one, traversing, in 
order to reach us, the faculties of the human mind, is no Iess than 
all else amenable to criticism. I wish I could quote in its entirety 
that admirable Chapter XX., in which our great publicist establishes 
with masterly skill that dogma—new then, and still contested 
in our own day—which styles itself liberty of conscience. 


“The final end of the State,” he says, ‘consists not in dominating over 
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men, restraining them by fears, subjecting them to the will of others, but, 
on the contrary, in permitting each one-to live in all possible security; that 
is to say, in preserving intact the natural right of each to live without 
injury to himself or others. No, I say, the State has not for its end the 
transformation of men from reasonable beings into animals or automata; it 
has for end so to act that its citizens should in security develop soul and 
body, and make free use of their reason. Hence the true end of the State 
is liberty. Whosoever means to respect the rights of a sovereign should 
never act in opposition to his decrees; but each has the right to think what 
he will, and to say what he thinks, provided he content himself with 
speaking and teaching in the name of pure reason, and do not attempt on 
his private authority to introduce innovations into the State. For example, 
a citizen who demonstrates that a certain law is repugnant to sound reason, 
and holds that for that cause it ought to be abrogated—if he submit his 
opinions to the judgment of the sovereign, to whom alone it belongs to 
establish and to abolish laws, and if meanwhile he acts in no wise contrary 
to law—that man certainly deserves well of the State as the best of 
citizens. . . . 

“ Even if we admit the possibility of so stifling men’s liberty, and laying 
such a yoke upon them that they dare not even whisper without the appro- 
bation of the sovereign, never most surely can they be prevented from 
thinking as they will. What then must ensue? That men will think one 
way and speak another; that consequently good faith—a virtue most 
necessary to the State—will become corrupted; that adulation—a detest- 
able thing—and perfidy will be had in repute, entailing the decadence of all 
good and healthy morality. What can be more disastrous to a State than 
to exile honest citizens as evil-doers because they do not share the opinions 
of the crowd and are ignorant of the art of feigning? What more fatal 
than to treat as enemies and doom to death men whose only crime is that 
of thinking independently? The scaffold, which should be the terror of 
the wicked, is thus turned into the glorious theatre where virtue and 
toleration shine out in all their lustre, and publicly cover the sovereign 
majesty with opprobrium. Beyond question there is only one thing to be 
learnt from such a spectacle—to imitate those noble martyrs; or if one 
fears death, to become the cowardly flatterers of power. Nothing, then, 
is so full of peril as to refer and submit to divine rights matters of pure 
speculation, and to impose laws on opinions which are, or may be, subjects 
of discussion among men. If the authority of the State limited itself to 
the repression of actions while allowing impunity to words, controversies 
would less often turn into seditions.” 


More sagacious than many so-called practical men, our speculator 
sees perfectly well that the only durable Governments are the 
reasonable, and that the only reasonable Governments are the 
constitutional. Far from absorbing the individual in the State, 
he gives him solid guarantees against the State’s omnipotence. 
He is no revolutionary, but a moderate; he transforms, explains, 
but does not destroy. His God is not indeed one who takes pleasure 
in ceremonies, sacrifices, odour of incense, yet Spinoza has no 
design whatever to overthrow religion ; he entertaing a profound 
veneration for Christianity, a tender and a sincere respect. The 
supernatural, however, has no meaning in his doctrine. According 
to his principles anything out of nature would be out of being 
and therefore inconceivable. Prophets, revealers, have been men 
like others :— 
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“Tt is not thinking but dreaming,” he says, ‘to hold that prophets 
have had a human body and not a human soul, and that consequently their 
knowledge and their sensations have been of a different nature from ours.” 
“ The prophetic faculty has not been the dowry of one people only, the 
Jewish people. The quality of Son of God has not been the privilege of 
one man only. . . . To state my views openly, I tell you that, it is 
` not absolutely necessary to.mow Christ after the flesh; but it is otherwise 
when we speak of that Son of God, that is to say, that eternal Wisdom of 
God, which has manifested itself in all things, and more fully in the human 
soul, and above all in Jesus Christ. Without this wisdom no one can 
attain the state of beatitude, since it alone teaches us what is true and 
what is false, what is right and what is wrong. . . . As to what 
certain Churches have added, . . . J have expressly warned you that I 
do not know what they mean, and to speak frankly I may confess that 
they seem to me to be using the same sort of language as if they spoke 
of a circle assuming the nature of a square.” j 

Was not this exactly what Schleiermacher said? and as to 
Spinoza, the fellow-founder with Richard Simon:of Biblical exe- 
gesis, was not he the precursor of those liberal theologians who 
have in our own day shown that Christianity can retain all its glory 
without supernaturalism ? His letters to Oldenburg on the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ and of the manner in which St. Paul 
understood it, are masterpieces which a hundred years later 
would have served as the manifesto of a whole school of critical 
theology. 

In the eyes of Spinoza it signifies little whether mysteries be 
understood this way or that, provided they be understood in a 
pious sense. Religion has one aim only, piety; and we are to 
appeal to it not for metaphysics but for practical guidance. At 
bottom there is but one single thing in Scripture as in all 
revelation: “Love your neighbour.” The fruit of religion is 
blessedness ; each one participating in it according to his capacity 
_and his efforts. The souls that are governed by reason—the 
philosophic souls that have even in this world their life in God— 
are safe from death; what death takes from them is of no value; 
but weak or passionate souls perish almost entirely, and death, 
instead of being for them a simple accident, involves the foundation 
of their being. . . . The ignorant man who lets himself be swayed 
by blind passions is agitated in a thousand different directions by 
external causes, and never enjoys true peace of’ soul; for him 
ceasing to suffer means ceasing to be. The soul of the wise man, 
on the other hand, can scarcely be troubled. Possessing by a 
kind of eternal necessity the consciousness of itself and of God 
and of things, he never ceases to be, and ever preserves the soul’s 
true peace. 

Spinoza could not endure his system to be considered irreligious 
or subversive. The timid Oldenburg did not conceal from him 
that some of his opinions seemed to certain readers to tend to the 
overthrow of piety. “Whatever accords with reason,” replied 
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Spinoza, “is in my belief most favourable to the practice of 
virtue.” The pretended superiority of coarsely positive concep- 
tions as to religion and a future life found him intractable. “Is it, 
I ask, to cast off religion,” he was wont to say, “to acknowledge 
God as the Supreme Good, and thence to conclude that he must 
be loved with a free soul? . To maintain that all our felicity and 
most perfect freedom consists in that love—that the reward of virtue 
is virtue, ‘and that a blind and impotent soul finds its punish- 
ment in its blindness—is this a denial of all religion?” At the root 
of all such attacks he traced meanness of soul. According to him 
any one who felt irritated by a disinterested religion involuntarily 
confessed reason and virtue to have no charm in his eyes, and 
that his pleasure would lie in living to indulge his passions if he 
were not restrained by fear. “ Thus then,” he would add, “such a 
one only abstains from evil and obeys the Divine commandment 
regretfully as a slave, and in return for this slavery expects from 
God rewards which have infinitely more value in his eyes than 
the Divine law. The more aversion and estrangement from good 
he may have felt, the more he hopes to be recompensed, and 
imagines that they who are not restrained by the same fear as 
himself do what he would do in their case—that is to say, live 
lawlessly.” Spinoza held with reason that this manner of seeking 
heaven was contrary to reason, and that there is an absurdity in 
pretending to gain God’s favour by owning to him that, did one 
not dread him, one would not love. 


Ty. 


He was, however, well aware of the danger of interfering with 
beliefs in which few admit.these subtle distinctions. Cauté was 
his motto, and, his friends having made him aware of the explosion 
that the “ Ethica” would infallibly produce, he kept it unpublished 
till his death. He had no literary vanity, nor did he seek celebrity 
—possibly, indeed, because he was sure to obtain it without 
seeking. He was perfectly happy ; he has told us so—let us take 
him at his word. He has done still better; he has bequeathed us his 
secret. Let all men listen to the recipe of the “Prince of Atheists” 
for the discovery of happiness—it is the love of God. To love 
God is to live in God. Life in God is the best and most perfect’ 
because it is the reasonablest, happiest, fullest—in a word, because 
it gives us more being than any other life, and satisfies most com- 
pletely the fundamental desire that constitutes our essence. 

Spinoza’s whole practical life was regulated according to these 
maxims. That life was a masterpiece of good sense and 
judgment. It was led with the profound skill of the wise man who 
desires one thing only, and invariably ends by obtaining it. Never 
did policy so well combine means and end. Had he been less 
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reticent, he would perhaps have met the same fate as the unfortu- 
nate Acosta. Loving truth for its own sake, he was indifferent 
to the abuse that his constancy in speaking it entailed, and 
answered never a word to the attacks made on him. For his part 
he attacked no one. “It is foreign to my habits,” he said, “to 
look out for the errors into which authors have fallen.” Had he 
desired to be an official personage, his life would no doubt have 
been traversed by persecution, or at least by disgrace. He was 
nothing and desired to be nothing. Ama nescird was his desire as 
well as that of the author of the De Imitatione. He sacrificed every- 
thing to peace of mind, and in so doing there was no selfishness, 
for his mind was of importance to the world. He frequently 
refused wealth on its way to him, and desired only what was 
absolutely necessary. The King of France offered him a pension; 
he declined. The Elector Palatine offered him a chair at Heidel- 
berg: “Your freedom shall be complete,” he was told, “for the 
prince is convinced that you will not abuse it to disturb the 
established religion.” “I do not very well understand,” he replied, 
“within what limits it would be necessary to confine that philo- 
sophical freedom granted me on condition of not disturbing the 
established religion; and then again, the instruction I bestowed on 
youth would hinder my own advance in philosophy. I have only 
succeeded in procuring for myself a tranquil life by the renuncia- 
tion of all kinds of public teaching.” He felt that his duty was to 
think; he thought in fact for humanity, whose ideas he forestalled 
by more than two centuries. 

The same instinctive sagacity was carried by him into all the 
relations of life; he felt that public opinion never permits a man 
to be daring in two directions at once; being a free-thinker, he 
looked upon himself as bound to live like a saint. But I am 
wrong in saying this; was not this pure and gentle life rather the 
direct expression of his peaceful and loveable consciousness? At 
that period the atheist was pictured as a villain armed with 
daggers. Spinoza was throughout his whole lifetime humble, 
meek, pious. His enemies were ingenuous enough to object to 
this: they would have liked him to live conformably to. the con- 

ventional type, and after the career of a demon incarnate to die 
` in despair. Spinoza smiled at this singular pretension, and refused 
to oblige his enemies by changing his way of life. He had warm 
friends, he showed himself courageous at need, he protested 
against popular indignation wherever he thought it unjust. Many 
disappointments failed to shake his fidelity to the republican 
party; the liberality of his opinions was never at the mercy of 
events. What perhaps does him more honour still, he possessed 
the esteem and sincere affection of the simple beings among whom 
he lived. Nothing is equal in value to the esteem of the lowly; 
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their judgment is almost always that of God. To the worthy 
Van der Spycks, he was evidently the very ideal of a perfect lodger. 
“No one ever gave less trouble,” was their testimony given some 
years after his death to Colerus. “ While in the house he incon- 
venienced nobody; he spent the best part of his time quietly in 
his own room. If he chanced to tire himself by too protracted 
meditation, he would come downstairs and speak to the family 
about any subject of common talk, even about trifles.” In fact, 
there could never have been a more affable inmate. He would 
often hold conversations with his hostess, especially at the time 
of her confinements, as well as with the rest of the household 
when any sorrow or sickness befell them. He would tell the 
children to go to divine service, and, when they returned from the 
sermon, ask them how much they remembered of it. He almost 
always strongly seconded what the preacher had said. One of 
the persons he most esteemed was the Pastor Cordes, an excellent 
man and good expounder of the Scriptures; sometimes, indeed, 
he went to hear him, and he advised his host never to miss the 
preaching of so ablea man. One day his hostess asked him if he 
thought she could be saved in the religion she professed: “Your , 
religion is a good one,” he replied, “ you should not seek any other, 
nor doubt that yours will procure salvation if in attaching your- 
self to piety you lead at the same time a peaceful and tranquil life.” 

His temperance and good management were admirable. His 
daily wants were provided for by a handicraft in which he became 
very skilful—the polishing of lenses. The Van der Spycks made 
over to Colerus scraps of paper, on which Spinoza had noted down 
his expenses; these averaged about fourpence halfpenny a day. 
He was very careful to settle his accounts every quarter, so as 
neither to spend more nor less than his income. He dressed 
simply if not poorly, but his aspect radiated serenity. It was 
evident that he had found out a doctrine which gave him perfect 
content, 

He was never elated, and never depressed; the equability of 
his moods seems wonderful. Perhaps, indeed, he may have felt 
some sadness when the daughter of his Professor, Van den Ende, 
preferred Kerkering to him; but I suspect that he soon consoled 
himself. “Reason is my enjoyment,” he would say, “and the aim 
I have in this life is joy and serenity.” He objected to any praise 
of sadness :— 


“ Tt is superstition,” he maintained, “that sets up sadness as good, and 
all that tends to joy as evil. God would show himself envious if he 
took pleasure in my impotence and in the ills I suffer. Rather in pro- 
portion to the greatness of our joy do we attain to a greater perfection, and 
participate more fully in the divine nature. . . . Joy, therefore, can 
never be evil so long as it be regulated by the law of our true utility. 
virtuous life is not a sad and sombre one, a life of privations and austerity. 
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How should the Divinity take pleasure in the spectacle of my weakness, 
or impute to me, as meritorious, tears, sobs, terrors—signs all of an im- 
potent soul? Yes,” he added, emphatically, “it is the part of a wise man 
to use the things of this life, and enjoy them as much as possible ;' to 
recruit himself by a temperate and appetizing diet; to charm his senses 
with the perfume and the brilliant verdure of -plants; to adorn his very 
attire, to enjoy music, games, spectacles, and every diversion that any one 
can bestow on himself, without detriment to character.” ‘‘ We are, inces- 
santly, spoken to of repentance, humility, death ; but repentance is’not a 
virtue, but the. consequence of a weakness. Nor is humility one, since it 
springs in man from the idea of his inferiority. As to the thought of 
death, it is the daughter of fear, and it is in feeble souls that it sets up its 
home.” “The thing of all others,” he would say, “ about which a free man 
thinks least is death. Wisdom lies in the contemplation not of death but 
of. life.” 
vV. 

Since the days of Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, no life had 
been witnessed so profoundly penetrated by the sentiment of the 
Divine. In the twelfth, thirteenth, sixteenth century, rationalistic 
philosophy had numbered very great men in its ranks, but it had 
had no saints. Occasionally a very repulsive and hard element 
had entered into the finest characters amongst Italian free-thinkers. 
Religion had been utterly absent from those lives not less in 
_ revolt against human than divine laws, of which the last example 
was that of poor Vanini. Here, on the contrary, we have religion 
producing free-thought as a part of piety. Religion in a system 
such as this is not a portion of life, it is life itself. That which 
is seen to matter here is not the being in possession of some meta- 
physical phrases more or less correct, it is the giving to one’s life 
a sure pole, a supreme direction—the ideal. f 

It is by so doing that your illustrious countryman has lifted up 
a banner which still avails to shelter beneath it all who think and 
feel nobly. Yes, religion is eternal; it answers to the first need of 
primitive, as well as of civilized man; it will only perish with 
humanity itself, or, rather, its disappearance would be the proof 
that degenerate humanity was about to re-enter the mere animalism 
out of which it had emerged. And yet no dogma, no worship, no 
formula, can in these days of ours exhaust the religious sentiment. 
We must confront with each other these seemingly contradictory 
assertions. Woe to him who pretends that the era of religions is 
past! Woe to him who imagines it possible to restore to the old 
symbols the forcé they had when they leant upon the impertur- 
bable dogmatism of other days! With that dogmatism we, for 
our part, must needs dispense ; we must dispense with those fixed 
creeds, sources of so many struggles and divisions, but sources no 
less of such fervent convictions; we must give up believing that 
it is our part to hold down others in a faith we no longer share. 
Spinoza was right in his horror of hypocrisy—hypocrisy is cowardly 
and dishonest, but, above all, hypocrisy is useless. Who is it, 
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indeed, that is deceived here? The persistency of the higher 
classes in unqualifiedly patronizing, in sight of the uncultivated 
classes, the religious reforms of other days will have but one effect 
—that of impairing their own authority at those times of crisis 
when it is important that the people should still believe in the 
reason and the virtue of a few. 

Honour then to Spinoza who has dared to say: Reason before 
all; reason can never be contrary to the well-understood interests 
of humanity. But we would remind those who are carried away 
by unreflecting impatience that Spinoza never conceived of 
religious revolution as being aught else than a transformation of 
formulas. According to him what was fundamental went on sub- 
sisting under other terms. If he on one hand energetically 
repudiated the theocratic power of the clergy, as distinguished 
from civil society, or the tendency of the State to occupy itself 
with metaphysics, on the other hand he never denied either the 
State or religion—he wished the State tolerant and religion free. 
We wish for nothing more. One cannot impose on others beliefs: 
one does not possess. That ‘the believers of other days made 
themselves persecutors proved them tyrannical, but at. least 
consistent; as for us, if we were to act asthey did we should be 
simply absurd. Our religion is a sentiment capable of clothing 
itself in numerous forms. These forms are free from being equally 
good; but not one of them has strength or authority to expel 
all others. Freedom—this is the last word of Spinoza’s religious 
policy. Let it be the last word of ours! It is the most honest 
course; it may perhaps also be the most efficacious and certain 
for the progress of civilization. 

Humanity, indeed, advances on the way of progress by pro- 
digiously unequal steps. The rude and violent Esau is out of 
patience with the slow pace of Jacob’s flock. Let us give time 
to all. We may not, indeed, permit simplicity and ignorance to 
hinder the free movements of the intellect, but let us not either 
interfere with the slow evolution of less active intelligences. 
The liberty of absurdity in these is the condition of the liberty of 
reason in those. Services rendered to the human mind by violence 
are not services after all. That such as lay no stress on truth 
should exercise constraint in order to obtain outward submission, 
—what can be more natural? But we, who believe that truth is 
something real, and deserving of supreme respect, how`can we 
dream of obtaining by force an adherence which is valueless 
except as the fruit of free conviction? We no longer admit 
sacramental formulas, operating by their own virtue, independently 
of the mind of him to whom they are applied. In our eyes a 
belief has no worth if it be not gained by the reflection of the 
individual, if he have not understood and assimilated it. A 
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mental conviction brought about by superior order is as abso- 
lute nonsense as love obtained by force or sympathy by com- 
mand. Let us promise to ourselyes not only to defend our 
own liberty against all who seek to attack it, but if need be 
to defend the liberty of those who have not always respected 
ours, and who it is probable, if they were the masters, would not 
respect it. 

It is Holland that had the glory, more than two hundred years ago, 
to demonstrate the possibility of these theories by realizing them. 


“Must we prove,” said Spinoza, ‘that this freedom of thought gives 
rise to no serious inconvenience, and that it is competent to keep men, 
openly diverse in their opinions, reciprocally respectful of each other's 
rights? Examples abound, nor need we go far to seek them; let us 
instance the town of Amsterdam, whose considerable growth—an object 
of admiration to other nations—is simply the fruit of this freedom. In 
the midst of this flourishing Republic, this eminent city, men of all nations 
and all sects live together in most perfect concord; . . . and there 
is no sect, however odious, whose adepts, provided they do not offend 
against the rights of any, may not meet with public aid and protection 
before the magistrates.” : 


Descartes was of the same opinion when he came to ask from 
this country the calm essential to his thinking. Later, thanks to 
that noble privilege of a free land so gloriously maintained by 
your fathers against all opponents, your Holland became the 
asylum where the human intellect, sheltered from the tyrannies 
that overspread Europe, found air to breathe, a public to com- 
prehend it, organs to multiply its voice then gagged elsewhere. 

Deep assuredly are the wounds of our age, and cruel are its 
perplexities. It can never be with impunity that so many problems 
present themselves all at once before the elements for solving them 
are in our possession. It is not we who have shattered that 
paradise of crystal, with its silver and azure gleams, by which so 
many eyes have been ravished and consoled. But there it is in 
fragments, what is/shattered is shattered, and never will an 
earnest spirit undertake the puerile task of bringing back igno- 
rance destroyed, or restoring illusions dispelled. The popula- 
tions of, great towns have almost everywhere lost faith in the 
supernatural; were we to sacrifice our convictions and our 
sincerity in an attempt to give it them back, we should not 
succeed. /But the supernatural as formerly understood is not 
the ideal’ 

The cause of the supernatural is compromised, the cause of the 
ideal is untouched, it ever will be. The ideal remains the soul 
of the world, the permanent God, the primordial, efficient, and 
Final Cause of this universe. This is the basis of eternal religion. 
We, no more than Spinoza, need, in order to adore God, miracles 
or self-interested prayers. So long as there be in the human 
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heart one fibre to vibrate at the sound of what is true, just, and 
honest, so long as the instinctively pure prefer purity to life, 
so long as there be found friends of truth ready to sacrifice their 
repose to science, friends of goodness to devote themselves to 
useful and holy works of mercy; woman-hearts to love what- 
ever is worthy, beautiful, and pure; artists to render it by sound, 
and colour, and inspired accents—so long will God live in us. 
It could only be when egoism, meanness of soul, narrowness of 
mind, indifference to knowledge, contempt for human rights, 
oblivion of what is great and noble, invaded the world—it could 
only be then that God would cease to be in humanity. But 
far from us thoughts like these! 

Our aspirations, our sufferings, our very faults and rashness, are 
the proof that the ideal lives in us. Yes, human life is still something 
divine! Our apparent negations are often merely the scruples of 
timid minds that fear to overpass the limits of their knowledge. 
They are a worthier homage to the Divinity than the hypocritical 
adoration of a spirit of routine. God is still in us, believe it. 
Godisinus! Est Deus in vobis. 

Let us all unite in bending before the great and illustrious 
thinker, who two hundred years ago proved better than any other, 
both by the examples of his life and by the power—astill fresh and 
young—of his works—how much there is of spiritual joy and holy 
unction in thoughts like these. Let us with Schleiermacher pay 
the homage of the best we can do to the ashes of the holy and 
misunderstood Spinoza. 

“The sublime spirit of the world penetrated him, the infinite was his 
beginning and his end; the universal his only and eternal love; living in 
holy innocence and profound humility, he contemplated himself in the 
eternal world and saw that he too was for that world a mirror worthy 
of love; he was full of religion and full of the holy spirit; and therefore 
he appears to us solitary and unequalled: master in his art, but lifted 
ee the profane, without disciples and without right of citizenship any- 
where. 

That right of citizenship you are now about to confer on him. 
Your monument will be the link between his genius and the 
earth. His spirit will brood lke a guardian angel over the spot 
where his rapid journey among men came to its end. Woe to him 
who, in passing by, should dare to level an insult at that gentle 
and pensive figure! He would be punished as all vulgar hearts are 
punished—by his very vulgarity, and his impotence to comprehend 
the divine. Spinoza meanwhile from his granite pedestal shall 
teach to all the way of happiness he himself had found, and for ages 
to come the cultivated man who passes along the Pavilioengragt 
will inwardly say, “ It is from hence perhaps that God has been 
seen most near !” 

ERNEST RENAN. 


ONE PER CENT. 


NE per cent. has now reigned supreme in the market for dis- 
count for the space of a whole year. The Bank of England 
indeed has thought it to be inconsistent with its dignity or its 
policy to accept so mean a return for its favours in lending, and 
has consequently laid down two per cent. as its minimum rate for 
discounting. By such a proclamation, it virtually announced its 
intention of withdrawing from the ordinary banking market, and 
the competition it involves with private banks, so long as the 
present condition of the financial world continues: and it has pro- 
bably found conpensation in applying its funds to investments of ` 
a more permanent character. In the regular money market one 
per cent. has been only an average for the twelve months. Fora 
considerable time the rate for lending sank to one-half per cent. : 
and even on such infinitesimal terms the bankers have at times 
found it hard to reap any profit from their deposits. 

Every one remembers the agitations associated with seven per 
cent.,—the trepidation of merchants, the apprehension of losses 
in business through oppressive charges for interest, the anxieties 
for what the future might still have in store, the general uneasiness 
through the commercial and banking communities. If only a 
moderate rate could be reckoned on as steady, how happy would 
every one have been! what visions of good and stable profits 
would have gladdened the mind of every trader! how deep would 
have been the conviction that the country was eminently pros- 
pering! The thought of a continuous one per cent. would have 
been felt too presumptuous to be indulged; the contrast with the 
feelings under seven was too violent. 

Yet what are the facts and feelings of to-day? Is every 
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merchant, every manufacturer, rejoicing in the pleasant terms on 
which he obtains the accommodation so necessary for his business ? 
Are the reports from every great centre of industry and trade full 
of exultation over the bright days and cheerful sensations which 
gladden commercial life? Are our harbours thronged with ships 
waiting to relieve the loaded warehouses of their stores, and our 
railways distributing swollen dividends, gathered from endless 
trains distributing the countless products which an energetic and 
thriving industry is everywhere creating? Are labourers asked 
for on every side, and every employer eager for some services 
which will raise him to fortune? And is the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer panting to enjoy the enviable pleasure of developing 
a brilliant Budget to a delighted House of Commons? Alas! no 
such sounds or sights meet our ears and eyes on any side. The 
fond thoughts associated with an easy money market are found 
to be coupled with realities of a very different order under the 
supremacy of one per cent. In what quarter is there rejoicing? 
What commercial town or manufacturing centre speaks ofabundant 
orders, satisfactory prices, busy workmen, and large profits? What 
bank is multiplying its clerks to wait on the wants of thronging 
borrowers? Commercial depression is the universal cry, a de- 
pression probably unprecedented in duration in the annals of 
trade, except under the disturbing action of prolonged war. The 
associations of a low rate of interest are contradicted by the stern, 
real facts of the actual world. 

This is a subject of which it is difficult to exaggerate the 
importance. The diminution of trade, the slackness of production, 


the low range of prices, the consequent loss and suffering, are facts: 
only too certain: it becomes of the highest moment to investigate. 
their causes, and to discover a remedy if attainable. In any case,. 
lessons of the highest value may be'learnt by studying the path by 
which the commercial world has reached this state: errors may he 


discovered, very fatal in their effects, but yet admitting, when 
distinctly known and understood, of being largely, if not wholly 
avoided. To suffer without reflecting, only to relapse into the 
same courses under similar temptations, cannot be described as 
wisdom. Discount at one per cent., continuous for a long period, 
of itself invites the sharpest notice. The money market is the 
focus of many powerful influences which tell heavily on the 
course which production and consumption follow. If merchants 
and manufacturers can miscalculate under the eagerness of specu- 
lative desires, so also may bankers and their borrowers: both 
groups are capable of inflicting much disorder on the country. It is 
most desirable to ascertain the true charcter of the actual situation. 
In 1873 a commercial depression set in which has been growing 
in extent and intensity ever since. It has attacked both quantities 
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and prices. The export and the import trade have both suffered 
severely. Nor is it by any means clear that the evil bas reached 
its lowest limit. If we take the trade and navigation returns for 
last February, as analyzed in the City article of the Times, we 
shall meet with figures, most of which must be characterized as 
melancholy. There isa decrease in the value of exports of about 
twelve per cent., in that of imports of eight, as against February 
of 1876. Trade is thus contracting still—the long downward 
course is not yet arrested. Less wheat, to the extent of 2,500,000 
cwts., was imported; the price of wheat, however, has not risen, 
and the inference may be accepted so far that England is be- 
coming worse off for food. In the export figures, the writer still 
fails to see any cheering signs of the long-looked-for revival of 
trade. Both quantities and values continue to shrink in all save 
a few cases. Coal and coke, iron and steel, copper, cotton goods, 
linen goods, wool and woollen goods, all indicate that the bottom 
prices have not as yet been reached. “ This fact, coupled with 
the still more important decline in quantities, compels the con- 
clusion that the dragging trade of the last two years and a half 
has not as yet become more animated.” This decline shows that 
buyers abroad of English goods are fewer and weaker. This isa 
fact of supreme significance for a nation whose population, and 
wealth, and commercial strength are absolutely dependent, to an 
unexampled extent, on the exchange of her manwfactured pro- 
ducts for food, necessaries, and enjoyments of every kind. If 
England were cut off from all foreign trade, a large portion of 
her people must surely perish, as surely as did more than a million 
of Irish when the potato disease left them foodless on the land. 
This unwelcome symptom calls for notice, wherever it tends to 
appear, however faintly, most of all if the suspicion occurs that 
foreign competitors are endeavouring to overcome us in, and to 
exclude us from, what are called third markets. England must 
sell abroad, and on a large scale too, if she is to continue to be 
what she is now. 

Ample evidence abounds on all sides, besides the returns of the 
Board of Trade, to show the extent and severity of the commercial 
depression in England. In the foremost place stands the iron 
trade, one of the great staples of the nation. After a period of 
overflowing prosperity, adversity has stepped in with unpre+ 
cedented severity. Prices were run up to extravagant heights ; 
coals were easily sold at rates unheard of before; new coal mines 
were opened; so also were iron mines; immense industrial ac- 
tivity spread over large populations; labourers were eagerly 
sought after; unions found a splendid field for their action ; 
strikes urged on masters,—already panting to hire workmen, so 
abundant were the orders coming in,—to concede unwarrantable 
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wages; profit still held on successfully; and it was hard to say 
how wide would be the conquests of British iron. But where has 
the iron trade been during the past three years? Let Cleveland 
answer, with her shut up mines, her unemployed population, 
her depressed wages, her in many cases extinguished profits. 
Finished iron, steamers, rdils, and other departments of iron pro- 
duction are all faint with slackness. In Wales, some of the 
greatest iron works of the kingdom were brought to a standstill. 
The export of British iron to America has become so slack as to 
seem on the point of extinction altogether. The heart of business 
men has become sick with disappointment over announced, but 
never realized revivals. . 

Both the prosperity and the depression of the coal and iron 
trades have a very significant bearing on the cause and on the 
remedy, if any, of depressions such as that which now weighs 
down upon England; the one needs as much attention as the 
other, as will presently be shown. 

Throughout the whole kingdom the blow has fallen heavily on 
wages. In vain have unions combined with extreme combative- 
ness to resist the fall; natural forces were too mighty for them. 
Wages which were not earned by the value of the products 
created could not last without the ruin of the employers. The 
products had ceased to be demanded in the same quantities; to 
submit to half-time or lengthened hours, which would cheapen the 
goods manufactured, was inevitable under the alternative of a 
total cessation of work. None knew better the strength and 
range of the depression than the wage-recelving workmen in 
British factories. Even Members of Parliament, selected to protect 
the wages of the working classes, have come forward to press on 
their constituents and sympathizers the stern necessity of sub- , 
mitting to laws which could not be extinguished by vehement 
clamour and artificial doctrines. 

But now let us widen our horizon, and direct our eyes to foreign 
lands. In these latter days the steam-boat, the railway, and the 
electric telegraph have created an intercommunion of nations, a 
binding of them up together into one commercial whole, which , 
very intimately connects their financial fortunes with one another. 
What occurs in one of these organically associated States—for they 
are nothing less—produces direct and very extensive effects in every 
other. If one member suffers or rejoices, the others are gene- 
rally, though not always absolutely, affectedeia the same manner. 
Trade knows of no nationalities, if only, ts will suffer it 
to pursue its own course undisturbed. | ries bowed 
their heads in suffering under the co 
America be the first to speak. In 18' è crisis 
of a most formidable kind; she has n 
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at this very hour. Her people Have been out of work in large 
numbers; immigrants have left her borders to return to the old 
countries, Hor commercial centres, her banks, and her financiers, 
have poured forth loud lamentations over the bankruptcies which 
have assailed them and the losses they have engendered. Busi- 
ness has dwindled down in districts once alive with energy and 
hope. Collieries have been reduced to short time; so have iron 
works, and some have been stopped altogether. Her railways, and 
still more those of Canada, speak of diminished traffic and curtailed 
earnings ; in not a few, dividends have been swept away altogether 
from their shareholders. Ifrailway earnings have slain their thou- 
sands in England they have slain ten thousands in America. Her 
imports from foreign lands have fallen away wonderfully, without 
creating more employment for her protected people; there was less 
ability to buy any commodities of foreign origin because they 
bought more largely of those manufactured in their own country. 

This fact, that the Americans were not diminishing their pur- 
chases of English goods merely because they bought more largely 
of those manufactured within their own country, bears decisive 
testimony that they were under the depression, that the pressure 
of the commercial atmosphere which weighed on England em- 
braced America also within its sweep. It will give material help 
in discovering the causes of the disorder which had attacked both 
countries. We still find America acting mischievously on England, 
as England did on America; they were two provinces of one 
single commercial country. 

Let us now return back to Europe across the oċean and visit 
Germany—Germany the conqueror in a great war, and the exacter 
of an unheard-of indemnity. What do we find in that country ? 
Worse commercial weather at this hour than in any other. Nowhere 
are louder complaints uttered of the stagnation of trade. Her 
manufacturing industry is, spoken of as paralyzed. The sharp- 
ness'as well as the unexpectedness of the suffering have been 
humorously described in the German press under the guise of the 
astonishing discovery made of the commercial effects of the great 
indemnity. It is the gold which Germany received in such pro- 
fusion which has ruined her trade and made her poor. France 
paid the millions, and moves with lighter step than any other 
nation in Europe. Let us have another. war, cries the jealous 
writer; let us be beaten and be sentenced to pay an enormous in~ 
demnity; every x will then point to Germany as the pros- 
perous people. E her store of gold, will bein commercial 
despair. Foy ast Germany’s impoverished traders 
have bee l her Parliament for the improvement . 
of their itation is said to have made even the 
Impey if this is so, it would be impossible 
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to have a stronger sign of how violent has been and continues to 
be the shock to German industry. The commotion must indeed 
be great when we hear that the feeling for Protection is advancing 
with rapid strides, There are clear thinkers in Germany within and 
without the Governments who know perfectly what Protection 
means; yet in spite of their intelligence and their efforts the tide 
of Protection is on the rise in public feeling. Yet what is it that 
they seek to accomplish? Nothing less than to raise a charity- 
tax on the whole German people for the benefit of those employed 
in a few particular trades. Protection, under the plausible dis- 
. guises of not throwing poor people out of work, and not allowing 
.them to be trampled upon by foreign rivals, sends round a 
begging-cap to all buyers of goods to make charitable contribu- 
tions to particular individuals. Free-traders are called hard- 
hearted, but what sort of a feeling is it which inflicts impositions 
by force of law on every consumer for the advantage of some of 
their neighbours? However, even in intelligent Germany, in the 
presence of the sufferings undergone by distressed manufacturers, 
the sense of justice and of the public good is giving way, and the 
movements of the iron-workers are troubling the Government and 
the Legislature. What can paint more forcibly the severity of 
the commercial tlepression ? 

Austria and Hungary repeat the cry, but in a somewhat lower 
tone; and so we come.round to France, the people whose well- 
being has been visited with the most violent assaults, and which has 
met them with the greatest of economical virtues. Her losses and 
sufferings have surpassed those endured by any other nation, yet 
the deep, heavy pressure of the commercial paralysis has weighed 
upon her the least oppressively of all. War has desolated her 
broad fields and overthrown her industries over great areas of her 
territory. Her taxation has been suddenly raised by the gigantic 
sum of thirty millions of English pounds a year—a burden ever 
recurring, ever oppressing her resources and devouring the fruits 
of her painful and persevering toil. Her share of the commercial 
trial has been the severest and largest of all; yet at this hour she 
exhibits, not the melancholy languor of business men in other 
countries, but the active movements of quickened recovery, heavily 
clogged though they be by the failure of the silkworm and the 
beet-root. She will point for us presently an economical moral of 
the very highest value. Her recent commercial history repels the 
objection that the wave of financial suffering broke ‘with less 
violence on her shore: the facts of her commercial situation were 
only too plain and too cruel. But they will enable her to teach to 

_ all nations the priceless lesson how to contend against and to 
overcome the calamities which reckless folly or moral visitations 
inflict on populations. The greatness of her disasters, and the 
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vigour and even joyousness of her recovery, will furnish instruction 
incomparably more vivid and more easily gathered than the 
technical phrases of economical writers. In one of its most im- 
portant departments France may be justly called the heroine of 
Political Economy. 

The range of the depression receives a remarkable illustration 
from the report of Mr. Giffen, the head of the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, on emigration in the year 1876. In 
no preceding year have fewer emigrants from England, or so 
many immigrants into England, been registered. The balance 
of emigration from the United Kingdom was only 46,575 against 
225,000 in 1872. To the United States the surplus of emigrants | 
reached only 3,473,—12,060 having returned from that country 
back to the United Kingdom. A similar decline is ‘shown in 
the emigration to Canada; whilst only 30,612 emigrated to 
Australia compared with 33,417. The significance of these figures 
consists in the large numbers who come back from the new lands, 
as affording them no better prospects than the old ones. Evidence 
abounds to show how little and how unremunerative employment 
could be found in regions which were wont to open their arms to 
the dense populations of Europe, and to reward them with pros- 
pects of comfort and prosperity. A situation radically changed 
had come over the Old World. 

Such a depression, spread over so many countries, inflicting such 
continuous distress, and lasting for so longa period of time, the 
history of trade has probably never before exhibited. It is not 
the desolation of wide regions under the ravages of savage invaders, 
nor the disappearance of populations and of wealth under the 
long-continued and destructive violence of a Thirty Years’ War. 
It is, with the exception of the Franco-German War, a purely 
economical phenomenon, the result of conduct whose nature and 
consequences it is the office of Political Economy to study and 
explain. The causes of the suffering are forces which are ever at 
work on the wealth of nations; the warnings and the remedy, if 
any, must be derived from the same source. One feature of the 
situation, in this very relation to economical action, comes forth 
with transparent prominence. Its severity, its losses, the injury it 
inflicts on the material welfare and happiness of mankind, are in- 
comparably sharper and more disastrous than any ever inflicted by 
any so-called crisis in the money market of any country. All the 
world knows what are the agonies of a Black Friday in the City. 
The picture has been often painted with its black and beart- 
rending colours. The terror of the banks, the sickening fear of 
immediate ruin convulsing the great firms, the wild alarm of a . 
frightened imagination converting the possibility of insolvency 
into certainty, the impassioned cry for help poured out upon the 
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deaf ears of callous bankers by companies gazing on the abyss 
yawning before them, the agitation of well-nigh every trader in 
the nation—then the stoppages, the bankruptcies, the impoverish- 
‘ment of unexpecting multitudes—have indelibly impressed them- 
selves on the memory of every man of business. Struck by the 
powers of such terrible events, the public press for years after- 
wards refers all uncomfortable features of trade to the agency of ." 
the monetary crisis. Its effects are traced down a long period of 
subsequent time. Such agonies are actual realities, and fearful 
indeed are the pangs they create; nevertheless this description, 
so far as it seeks to set forth the true nature of what is happening, 
is substantially untrue. A crisis, however intense, in the City, is 
the agony of a day of settlement. Who is to lose? is the thought 
which fills every commercial mind with terror. Is the great 
house to be brought to suspension, which, with real but for the 
moment unrealizable assets, fails to receive the accommodation it 
always reckoned on? Or is the mighty bank, with its hosts of 
depositors, to break, because they are rushing in mad fright to 
claim the return of their balances in gold, or because it has un- 
warily trusted speculative companies, which cannot repay the 
advances they received? No one knows how far he is safe, how 
far the foundation on which his business has all along proceeded 
may not now be giving way. But there are two most essential 
points to grasp in the understanding of these sufferings. These 
events are effects of causes which have preceded them, and in 
those causes, and not in those effects, lies their significance for 
the national wealth; and secondly, they are occurrences in the 
region of ownership and financial machinery, and not in the region 
of the wealth itself. They are settlements of losses, determinations 
of future commercial positions, discoveries of what firms are to dis- 
appeax, and what other mercantile houses are to succeed them in 
the future. But the real question for the country is, what has 
happened or is happening to its wealth, its industry, its power of 
producing? It is easy to conceive in imagination commotions as 
agitating as those of a Black Friday, and yet which would have 
little effect on the prosperity of the country. A multitude of 
landowners might gamble with their estates as stakes with a 
machinery which would not disclose their position till a deferred 
period. On the day of settlement the agony might be intense, 
the terror of many great, boundless ruin overwhelming others, and 
winners established in colossal fortunes; yet the national wealth 
would be undisturbed; owners of property would be changed, and 
that would be all. Quite other would be the result if the gambling _ 
had led to selling the seed corn abroad, to buying costly wines, or 
to the exporting of the cart-horses for luxuries, or to the neglect 
to repair tools necessary for winning the next harvest, or to other 
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similar acts. In such cases the wealth of the country, and the 
well-being of its inhabitants, would be attacked at the core; the 
public loss would be most real, and its reparation long deferred. 

Of the latter character is the commercial depression of which 
we write, A so-called monetary crisis, of itself alone, tells us 
nothing as to the range of its disorders, and their action on the 
` national prosperity. If they are the consequences of pure gambling, 
what one man or firm loses another wins. In other respects there 
isno change. But it is true that these crises do presuppose some 
destruction of wealth: and so far they are of national importance: 
but it is this destruction, and not the City disturbances, which 
is the power at work. And here it is that the present depression 
indicates an amount of disaster, paralysis, and injury to the public 
wealth with which no City convulsion can compare. If three 
banks out of four in the City, or as many mercantile houses, were 
to fail, the injury would be slight by the side of the effects of these 
years of suffering, so far as these failures were not the direct conse- 
quences of wealth distinctly destroyed and unreproduced. The 
urgent need, the extreme importance, of investigating to the 
bottom the character and causes of the disorder from which so 
many nations have been now suffering: for so long a period, 
becomes abundantly clear. 

We are thus brought to the root of the aioi What then is 
that cause? Why isit that, forsome three years or more, so many 
countries are suffering under stagnation of trade, are complaining 
of reduction in business, are buying less and selling less, have only 
diminished profits to reckon up, are abounding with labourers out 
of employment, have steadily distributed ever scantier wages to 
their people, are reducing their comforts and enjoyments, are 
sending back emigrant labourers to their old homes from lack of 
employment, even amidst new lands and fertile, uncultivated 
fields? The explanation will certainly not be found in gold or in its 
movements from one vault to another, nor in pieces of paper, by 
whatever name they may be called, nor in any form of currency 
whatever. One per cent. has nothing to do with gold, nor has any 
one said anything so ridiculous. Nations are not made poor, nor 
their business stagnant, nor their mines and their factories shut 
up, nor their people thrown out of employment, because the tools 
of buying and selling are in one place rather than in another. 
Such bright ideas may crowd in upon the minds of a frightened 
City when seven per cent. threatens to become ten; but all talk 
about the reserve, and the circulation, and bank notes, has sunk 
under one. Sucha rate throws them at once upon the realities 
` of commercial life, upon the state of industry, upon the substances 
to be bought and sold, not upon the machinery of exchanging. 
The cause lies elsewhere, it is not to be found in exceptional , 
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circumstances of an uncommon kind. No series of bad harvests 
has destroyed the population. No innovations in legislation, no 
change in our laws or in tariffs, had disturbed the habits and the 
confidence of traders. No Napoleon had poured forth Berlin Decrees, 
or pounced on the goods of a great commercial people wherever 
he could find them, or cut off from large populations their supplies 
of articles of the highest importance, or isolated mankind into un- 
trading groups. The cause is simpler and deeper than any of these. 

That cause is one, and one only: over-spending, over-consum- 
ing, destroying more wealth than is reproduced, and its neces- 
sary consequence, poverty. This is the real fons mali, the root of 
all the disorder and the suffering, the creator of the inevitable 
sequence of cause and effect. Men have acted as a man who farmed. 
his own land, and had consumed not only the portion of the crops 
which were his true income, and were a surplus remaining over 
after he had fully provided for all the agricultural operations of 
the next year, but had, himself and his dependents, devoured a 
portion of the seed corn and of the breeding stock, had exchanged 
a portion of the produce which was required for wages in the 
coming year for foreign luxuries, or had consumed these ne- 
cessary reserves on aj) excess of drainage, however valuable in 
itself and ultimately emviching. Every one perceives the necessary 
consequences of such conduct in individual life; but when the 
general condition of a whole people is spoken of, the complications 
are so many and so great, the simple, universal process is so sunk 
under a multitude of intricacies, that few retain their hold on the 
ultimate elements which underlie all conduct, whether of a single 
individual or of a complex population. But a nation is only an 
aggregate of individuals. Whether cloth is made by a weaver or 
by the agency of a machinery which fills large factories, and 
employs the most diverse and the most numerous agents, the 
methods always remain the same in principle. 

If we bear this governing truth in mind, that analysis will always 
resolve the action of the single man, and the combined co-operation 
of a host of workmen under employers, managers, clerks, foremen, 
merchants, and others, into the same constituent parts, we shall 
be able to arrive at a clear understanding of one percent. The first 
offender against the law that to consume more than one makes 
must land man or nation in difficulties and impoverishment, was 
America. She constructed an enormous length of railways, which 
she carried out into the wilderness. In no country, ever before 
or since, has such a rush into railway-making been ever witnessed. 
Nor did the passion fall on railways only; docks and canals, 
elevators and warehouses, wharves and gigantic stores, were 
impelled forward by the same whirlwind. Under these impulses 
she consumed a vast quantity of food and clothing for labourers. 
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She destroyed coals and machinery in making iron. She fed and 
rewarded with the contents of her shops and stores a large army 
of promoters, engineers, managers, bookkeepers, brokers, bankers, 
and other functionaries of every kind. What had she at the end 
of the operation? Long lines of iron carried over a vast extent 
of country, holes made in the ground and called tunnels, embank- 
ments, and buildings. What all these labourers and functionaries 
had eaten, drunken, worn, or used up as materials was gone for 
ever: the rails that replaced this consumption could bring 
no means of living till after they were in operation for a long ` 
period. The nation was plunged into poverty to the extent of 
what the railways had devoured in constructing. In the wilderness 
there was no traffic: and even if the lines had been made in a 
populous district many years must have elapsed before the shops, 
warehouses, and factories could contain the same identical wealth 
as the rails had destroyed. 

But railroads enrich: quite true, but so does drainage. If a 
man spent all his income in draining, what would become of him 
and his family? They must starve, unless supported by the loans 
or charity of others. So with the railways. If what had been 
consumed in constructing them had,been! applied to restore the 
food, clothing, and other things sted up by their makers, no one 
would have been poorer, no one would have Bad to betake himself 
to short commons. America acted as the landlord who spent more 
than he could afford in draining; there was a far smaller quantity 
of other wealth in the country to support life and to carry on 
business; there were long lines of rails, and poverty. 

But railways are constantly made without inflicting any injury 
on trade or on the public wealth: where then is the limit where 
their construction becomes mischievous, and brings down suffering 
on a people? This is the very kernel of the question. ‘s The 
explanation is very simple and very obvious; but it is most difficult 
to be remembered as a practical truth to govern conduct. Up to 
the extent of the savings of the nation, expenditure on railways 
_ can do no economical or financial harm; and these invaluable 
developers of wealth may on such a basis be rationally acquired 
for the public good. Any outlay made out of savings, be it what it 
may, is innocent of mischief; it may do no good, but it does not 
impoverish. But what are savings? The surplus of wealth made 
over wealth consumed. If it is turned into capital and applied to 
increased production, the nation becomes richer ; if it is expended 
on any luxury or any folly, the nation is where it was. But if the 
outlay, however wise and ultimately profitable, once passes the 
limits of saving, harm instantly begins. There arises a loss of 
wealth which is taken from capital; the means of producing are 
diminished; fewer goods are made. There is less for mer- 
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chants, with their ships and their railway-waggons, to exchange ; 
there is less to divide amongst the people, poverty has actually 
set in, and it may easily advance to stagnation and distress. A 
rich man with £50,000 a year may spend £10,000 on foxhounds, 
or gamekeepeyrs, or racehorses, or on servants, without lessening 
the national wealth; but, if he applies £100,000 to the improve- 
ment of his estate with the certainty of great benefit to the 
whole neighbourhood later, if he cannot borrow, he inevitably 
falls into trouble and real poverty. What such a man might 
do, America has done with railway-making; and she has not 
recovered from the consequent prostration to this hour. The 
departing emigrants, the depressed wages, the lowered profits, 
the smaller trains, all proclaim that there is less wealth in the 
country, less to divide amongst its inhabitants. 

That particular kind of over-consumption of wealth which con- 
sists in excessive investments in fixed capital generates effects 
which greatly aggravate the commercial disorder and the subse- 
quent distress. The construction of railways or docks beyond 
what the savings of the country can afford creates consequences 
of an infinitely wider range and deeper mischief than would result 
from a loan to a foreign country of the same amount as the cost 
of these works. A nation living beyond its means, even when a 
useful end, and not meré enjoyment, is the object, exhibits many 
of the qualities ọfa spendthrift. It bubbles up with excitement. 
The large number of orders given for coals and iron raises prices, 
sends up wages, and enlarges profits. Imaginative estimates are 
spread of the expanding prosperity of these trades, as well as of 
the many others which are associated with them. Iron mines are 
opened at heavier expense than what the actual demand for coal 
and. iron justifies, thus increasing the destruction of capital. The 
retail, the shipping, and other trades feel the stimulus; buildings 
are raised, steamers and shops constructed, costly establishments 
formed, each in its turn setting other businessesin motion. Every 
one prospers; and every one makes arrangements, at further 
expense of capital, for still greater prosperity. Thus new railways, 
costing ten millions, generate an excitement which may easily 
raise the outlay to twenty. So stimulating are high prices and 
high profits, so creative of more factories and workshops to swell 
them further. The collapse becomes all the severer—with the 
special disaster that this increase of outlay is a pure waste, a child 
of wild hopes. 

Nor does the mischief stop even here. Along with these cheery 
feelings and high prices personal consumption rapidly expands. 
Employers and workmen alike indulge in more expensive living ; 
and this impulse, acting on numbers, swells the waste to a still 
more tormidable amount. 
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What occurred in America, occurred elsewhere. We now pass 
on to Germany. Here we find the circumstances different, but 
the substance of.the facts the same. Germany became engaged 
in a gigantic war with France. In these modern days the cost of 
armies and of their armaments is enormous, far exceeding that of 
preceding ages. Immense numbers of troops took the field, and 
their maintenance alone created a vast consumption of wealth, 
without any return for it in the shape of fresh wealth. Men were 
carried from their labour in the fields and factories in huge hosts, 
paralyzing domestic industry and devouring the existing stock of 
the national wealth. No more rapidly impoverishing process can 
be conceived than such a war. That commercial distress should 
follow such destruction can create no surprise. Suffering and 
impoverishment are the natural offspring of war. But did not 
the indemnity make all right for Germany? Two hundred and 
twenty millions of English pounds might seem enough to lift any 
people to the summit of prosperity. But it is not sums of money 
which enrich and bestow welfare and happiness, but what is done 
with them. A large portion of this money was applied to the 
making of fortifications and to other military works. No improve- 
ment of their condition, no relief to their distress, was got out of 
that by the nation. On the contrary, such an application of the 
French gold made matters distinctly worse for Germany. German 
labour, and German food and clothing, were taken away from that 
production of wealth which would have brought better times, and 
were applied to the piling up of military stores in a very unpro- 
ductive way. But gold is riches, and riches supply every kind of 
necessaries and of comforts. Gold, we answer, is not riches till it 
is made use of by being parted with; that is all the good which can 
be obtained from it, unless it is applied in the arts to gold orna- 
ments, Gold exchanges commodities—enables a manufacturer to 
procure coals in return for his cloth. But the gold itself and}by 
itself confers no other benefit whatever than its services as a 
tool. Germany would have been most truly and ‘permanently the 
richer for the French gold had she given it away to foreign coun- 
tries in the purchase of their wealth; it would have brought what 
its people wanted into the country. But Germany could get no 
gain by obtaining gold solely to move German things about. 

Then it is believed that a considerable portion of this French 
gold has been hoarded asa reserve against future war. That gold 
does nothing to clear away the commercial depression : it’ sets no 
mills to work, gives employment to no labourers, imports no supplies 
of corn, meat, coffee, and clothing for the people, or raw materials 
for their industry; it is idle, and absolutely no better than if it 
were non-existent. 

But there is another portion of this French gold, of which there 
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is yet worse to tell. Its action is full of instruction, especially for 
the City, if the City were only willing to gather it up. The German 
Governments were embarrassed with the excess of this metallic 
stock, and lent much of it to traders and speculators. To what 
better purpose could they have applied it? it will be asked. 
To none, but upon one condition—that it should be sent out of 
Germany. Its export would have placed in Germany useful 
things, in the place of useless tools for exchanging, of which there 
were already enough. But by being retained in Germany and 
lent to borrowers it not only was unproductive of all good, but 
was really engendering mischief peculiarly its own. The borrowers 
took to buying German goods; prices rose inthe shops and ware- 
houses all over the country; profits were realized, and wages 
gained advances; and then the evil consequences soon appeared. 
upon the scene. Anincrease ofspending broke out allround; there 
was money in hand; it was applied to buying things pleasant and 
enjoyable. A higher style of living was adopted: in other words, 
a larger and more rapid consumption of wealth prevailed. And 
what was obtained in exchange? The gold, which did not restore 
the wealth consumed, but only transferred existing things from 
one set of hands to another. Did not the humourist stand on the 
ground of solid sense when he exclaimed, “Let us have another 
war, and let the Germans have to pay the indemnity?” Hadhe not 
the acuteness to perceive that if much harm is to be averted, the 
sooner an excess of gold is sent out of the country the better? 
Let those who bewail exports of gold, and record its imports with 
delight, ponder over his words and the facts that elicited them. 

If now we turn our eyes to France, how different and how 
startling is the picture which presents itself to our gaze! Here 
we jwere bound to’ expect the sight of acute suffering, financial 
depression, stagnation of trade, poverty, and misery. The war had 
been infinitely more oppressive to France than to Germany, for it 
had been waged within her territory. She had lost two valuable 
provinces and their resources atits termination. A fine of unheard- 
of magnitude had been imposed and paid. Thirty additional 
millions of taxation had been added to a budget already severe. 
Much of the fixed capital of the nation, of its factories and machinery, 
had been destroyed or injured by the war. Where could ruin and 
depression be more naturally looked for? Yet what a spectacle 
does France offer to the observer! The piled-up load of taxation 
is borne with ease. Her industry is in full play. No sense of 
poverty weighs down the people. Her army is undergoing a 
thorough and successful transformation; guns and military stores 
—what they cost in these days is known to all—are swiftly being 
accumulated. Great has been the astonishment at Berlin. Eighteen 
months ago aviolent scare sprang up in that town; the conqueror 
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fell into vehement fear of the conquered. Germany awoke from 
her dream of security. The great military chiefs loudly called for 
a second war to break up an enemy whom neither defeat nor 
chastisement could crush. To what was this most unlooked-for 
and most astounding sight due? To the practice of one of the 
very greatest of economical virtues. She had saved. Her eight 
millions of peasant-proprietors had lifted their country out of the 
depths of adversity by invigorated energy and reduced consump- 
tion. If more had to be paid to the taxgatherer, the peasant gave 
up meat or other indulgences rather than diminish his means of 
maintaining his farm or his vineyard at its former level of efficiency. 
No doubt France obtained very valuable aid from the inveterate 
hoarding of her people. Then it was that stores of gold could do 
vital service. They had lain buried in hidden stockings, useless 
and unproductive; but the German asked for gold, and here was 
gold ready to be given to him without any injury to the paying 
nation. .The peasant lent his gold to his Government, who passed. 
it on to Germany; he was compensated with an annuity derived 
from an augmented national debt; and that interest, that annuity, 
he helped his country to pay by the sacrifice of more time and 
labour on his work, and the giving up of many of his small com- 
forts. These are the realities of political ecohomy, and what fruit 
do they not bear? \ 

If now we cross over to England we still ‘find that the same 
general causes have been at work, producing similar results, 
but their mode of action has been somewhat differents England 
has not, in the period we speak of, broken out into an‘-excessive 
construction of railways, nor has she experienced a war, much less 
had to pay a great indemnity. The depression she now suffers 
succeeded a period of exceptional and excited prosperity. \The 
Americans had bought largely her iron for their railways; “the 
Franco-German war stopped much of the manufacturing trade 
of both countries; England filled up the gap, and supplied 
materials which previously had drawn many of their resources 
from the now warring States. Business flourished with unpre- 
cedented success, prices rose to a great height, large profits 
were earned; and then the time for mischief set in. New works 
were constructed, new coal mines opened, factories reared their 
heads on every side; Cleveland was busy in sinking shafts— 
in other words, an undue quantity of wealth was consumed in 
carrying on works which were to repay their cost in a distant 
future. Savings were exceeded; impoverishment was the in- 
evitable result. The high profits and the raised wages led to 
more expensive living; unproductive competition was enlarged; 
men thought that a new era had dawned for a vast increase 
of the coal and iron industries of the nation, and all rejoiced 
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together in augmented consumption of the stock of wealth. 
Presently the exceptional causes of the excitement ceased; the 
action of peace drew back the unusual orders for English goods; 
prices fell, and the half-finished works only attested the waste 
they had created. The point to grasp is not that England 
had had a good time of selling, whilst competitors were idle, 
and other nations were spending, not their income or savings, 
but their capital, in the purchase of her goods; and then the 
irregular prosperity had ceased. The commercial depression, so 
long, so monotonous, so heavy, and so dull, came from the exces- 
sive consumption of English capital in unwarranted construc- 
tions beyond savings, and unwarranted expenditure in living 
by all classes, which destroyed wealth without repairing it with 
new productions. English saving, unlike the French, has not 
yet replaced the loss. The whole of the capital of a nation might 
easily be eaten up and consumed in pleasant things even in three 
years: how long would be the depression that would follow? If 
a farmer spent the whole of his crops in buying fresh horses and 
agricultural machines, in raising new barns and putting in fresh 
drains, where would he and his people be in the succeeding year ? 
A mere return to ordinary prices and profits from the cessation 
of exceptional activity would not generate a depression of any 
importance; it is what is done during hg prosperity that breeds 
the evil to come and to last. 

The influx of unusual orders for the chide of English in- 
dustry developed a cause of impoverishment which grew to for- 
midable proportions. Ideas founded on a profound ignorance of 
the nature of all trade and industry had long fermented in the 
minds’ of large numbers of the working classes, and they took 
advantage of the unwonted and urgent demand for labour to 
enforce demands which have ultimately led to very heavy disaster. 
That when trade is abnormally brisk, and much work is going on 
at highly remunerative prices, the labourers should ask for and 
obtain an important increase of wages, is not only reasonable and 
fitting, but, by raising their condition, is’a real gain for the whole 
community; and if even they stand out for and secure more than 
their fair share of the products of labour, the harm is of small 
moment; they are sellers in an open market, and the turn went 
in their favour. But the situation becomes radically changed 
when, on the return to ordinary sales and prices, the labourers 
refuse to adapt themselves to altered circumstances, and insist, by 
most mischievous methods, that the exceptional wages shall be 
permanent. They then shut their eyes to the fact that their real 
position is that of sellers of a commodity in a market, and that 
if its value is substantially and permanently altered, the law of 
supply and demand will assert its supremacy ultimately, whatever 
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be their efforts to repel its rule. If they persevere to the bitter 
end, production must cease, and their labour with its reward must 
disappear. Meanwhile the process of resistance entails sufferings 
on the whole people which may be incalculable. Our point here is, 
not the harm which perverse and ignorant action may bring on 
the labourers themselves—we speak from the point of view of the 
wealth and the welfare of the whole nation. Strikes convert the 
workmen into wasteful consumers of wealth: the food and clothing 
they destroy becomes a dead loss, without compensation; the 
closed works deteriorate in condition; it may take months and an 
immense outlay to restore them to an efficient state—again an 
unmitigated destruction of wealth. The calamity spreads on to 
auxiliary trades, to the makers of machinery and materials—again 
consumption without production, a clear diminution of the public 
wealth. Thus the impoverishing process does its fatal work: it 
eats up capital, it lessens the power of making and of employing 
makers; the means of buying dwindle down, for to buy is only to 
exchange wealth for wealth, and with less wealth there must be less 
buying, less business, stagnation and depression in every direction ; 
and if the strikes are wanton, against permanently lower prices, 
as experience has amply demonstrated for many months past, are we 
not in presence of one cause of the commercial depression? 

But there is worse yet to tell. Strikes are instruments of war: 
and the battle over, the loss may be soon effaced by the energies 
of peace. But the novel principles on which -trades unions 
construct the regulation of labour are a very different matter 
indeed. They generate conduct which inflicts injury of the 
widest range, and, still more, creates influences whose misleading 
power is very enduring. The unions lay down rules which ‘attack 
the quantity and the quality of the article they have to\ sell. 
They thus attack the efficiency of labour, the worth of wages, to 
the injury of every man in the country. To limit, by arbitrary 
regulations which take no heed of the position of trade and 
industry, the quantity of labour sold for a given wage, to under- 
mine its quality by demanding the same reward for the man who 
works badly as for the man who works well, to give no play to 
the differences of physical and mental ability with which nature 
has endowed human beings, to suppress the energy of character 
and of hope by the abolition of piece-work and of the strongest 
motives for exertion, to demand of a purchaser a fixed and 
elevated price without the slightest regard for the quality of the 
article sold, to encourage laziness, unmanliness, the absence of 
the respect for the man’s self as well as for his employer, and to 
place the relation of seller and purchaser on the basis of inherent 
and abiding hostility, is to violate the laws of human nature, as 
it finds itself in this world, and to trample under foot the funda- 
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mental principle of every form of industry, that work should be as 
productive as possible, and the wealth thereby produced should 
reach the highest range of abundance and cheapness. It is not 
to know the vital truth that the labourers and the capitalists receive 
their satisfactions out of one common fund, the wealth created, 
and that what renders it needlessly and artificially smaller is to 
injure both the parties who contribute to its creation, and along 
with them the whole people. 

The unions have failed in their vehement resistance against 
the law of supply and demand which governs every market, that 
of labour as well as any other. They had to choose between 
refusing to give the article—that is between no wages or a 
lower price for labour; but great was the harm they did to the 
public wealth during the struggle. Prices were kept up for a 
long time above their true level, fewer goods were produced 
and fewer sold. Foreign countries, especially after their excessive 
creation of machinery for producing had ceased, had become ex- 
tremely bad customers of England. Still worse—they undersold 
the dear goods of England in distant markets. In many instances 
they actually invaded England herself: Belgian and American 
goods were freely sold in the heart of the very workshop of the whole 
world. England was doing less business and becoming poorer. 

There is one fact more, of great significance, which must not be 
omitted in this review of ourlate commercial history. Men of the 
mood of mind of the unionist workmen are emphatically not 
savers. When wages are large, they do not, like the French 
peasant, turn a portion of them into saving, and thereby increase 
capital, and the production of wealth in the country. What they 
extort from employers they consume unproductively—they destroy 
it in indulgences, and only too often in drink. This engenders a 
very marked distinction between exceptional wages and excep- 
tional profits. The marked tendency of employers is to make 
themselves rich, to build up fortunes: but, really, fortune means 
a machine for the constant production of wealth. That is its very 
essence. To buy an estate—the common ambition of the prosperous 
English trader—is to acquire a rent-yielding instrument: and 
rent is the result of the cultivation of the land. A heavy holding 
in railway stocks is the ownership of an instrument which enriches 
not the shareholder only but the whole country, which calls into 
being a vast power of employing and rewarding labour. The 
mighty towns of England, the countless factories of her manu- 
facturing regions, are all savings out of profits: how feeble are 
the productive instruments to which wages can point as the fruit 
of the labourers’ thrift! It cannot be doubted that an enormous 
amount of waste of wealth, of unproductive consumption, often of 
the worst kind, has been the result of the augmented wages of the 
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working classes. High wages, if justified by the value of the 
work given for them, are what every man in the country should 
rejoice over, and wages'so earned are an excellent basis to 
establish a tendency to apply a portion of them to capital and 
saving. But high wages, exacted by strife, and accompanied by 
little and inferior work, evoke a spirit most hostile not only to 
saving, but also to a rise of the labourers in civilization, in an 
improved moral and social condition. They gravitate to gross, 
wasteful, impoverishing consumption. 

There remains, lastly, to notice one more powerful begetter 
of impoverishment—loans granted to foreign countries. For a 
period now extending beyond ten years they have been given 
away with a profusion truly astonishing. The terrible disasters 
of the crisis of 1825, and the lessons which it taught, had been 
forgotten. The desire to lend to the multitudinous States of 
South America had revived, and had swollen almost into a passion. 
Peru and Venezuela, Honduras and Gautemala, Turkey and Egypt, 
had swallowed up many millions’ worth of English wealth; and 
what has been the return? The generous operation has .been 
constantly repeated to the British Colonies, to Australia and New 
Zealand; but with this difference, however, in comparison with 
the self-civilized countries just enumerated. The proceeds of these 
loans were invested by the colonists in railways, in developing the 
emigration of labourers, in the providing of Glothing and other 
necessaries for their maintenance—in a word in the production ot 
wealth or capital. England lost, for the time, what she lent; but 
she gained additional fields, more numerous flocks, greatly enlarged 
supplies of wool, all as directly enriching her as if the Colonies had 
been so many additional English counties. Thus she obtains not 
only the interest on these loans, which is always duly remitted, but 
also a mass of. goods which she requires for her factories, or her 
food. Trade is generated as if between two English provinces ; 
exchanges of wealth proceed expansively. The mills of England 
are more active, and her warehouses more full, precisely bécause 
her loans are capital at work to produce wealth for her service. 
The difference between such loans, and iron-clads and palace- 
money lent to Turkey, is vast indeed. 

Nevertheless the depressing force for the time, if the loans have 
ranged beyond the amount of England’s saving, produces its 
inevitable effects. The same tale has ever to be repeated; it is 
the squire of £50,000 a year spending £100,000 in draining. The 
creation of fixed capital, the construction of machinery for pro- 
ducing wealth, which repay their cost only after long years, is as 
sure a creator of poverty for the time, if not made out of savings, 
as if they had been raised up for amusement and then thrown 
into the sea. And it is very desirable, in this connection, to 
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understand the process of granting loans. They are levied in the 
City apparently in money; they are described in pounds; they 
are never spoken of but as money; yet money is wholly absent 
from them. Loans are not, and cannot be, lent in money by 
England—for the very simple but very decisive reason, that she 
does not grow gold and silver in her fields or factories. If some 
trifling portion of such grants crosses the water in coin or ingots, 
those ingots have been purchased with English goods. And-it is 
those goods which eventually are the only things which England 
can send away. And in actual fact most loans are directly and at 
once remitted in goods. The Australian colonist who commands 
the credit granted in London by the loan he has obtained, at 
once purchases supplies of clothing, machinery, iron, and other 
products of an old country, and transports them across the ocean. 
It is absolutely certain, in ultimate analysis, that no country can 
lend anything else but what she has. Australia and California 
can lend gold; it is the natural produce of their lands, as iron 
ore is of England’s; but the City would be under an entire 
delusion if it imagined that the gigantic receipts which swell the 
account at the bank ofthe lucky borrowers were money about to 
cross the water in ingots. The City possesses machinery of 
exchange—notes, cheques, clearing-houses, bills, paper of all kinds; 
but the realities are not in them, they are to be found only in the 
goods which the machinery moves. 

A full understanding of this fact will enable us to perceive clearly 
how loans directly attack English wealth, English goods, and 
diminish them. When they take their departure there is less left 
at home,to use and enjoy, less merchandise to do business in, 
lighter weights for railways to carry, and—which is the important 
matter+less wealth to buy with, less to give to the shops and, 
warehouses to procure the articles which they contain. 

We now reach the question, What has the rate of discount in the 
City to do with this state of affairsin the nation? what is the 
connection between one per cent. and the commercial depression ? 

The impoverishment we have described would seem at the first 
blush to lead us to expect a high and not a low rate of interest 
on loans. A diminution of the capital of a country, by con- 
sumption carried out beyond income and savings, would naturally, 
one would think, create a loud demand for capital. Capital has 
been destroyed, and capital is the one vital instrument for the 
production, in this case for the recovery, of wealth. A rush for 
the loan of capital might have been looked for. The bankers and 
merchants of the City are fond of speaking of loanable capital, 
as being actually in their hands: how comes it to pass that their 
doors are not thronged with applicants for advances? Why do 
they find it so difficult to employ the means at their disposal with 
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a profit to themselves? In the colonies and other new countries, 
the very opposite phenomenon presents itself to the eye. There 
capital is scarce, and so are labourers; and there is pressing 
demand for them: and the rate of interest is very high, and work- 
men earn immense wages; and the cry is ever for the loan of more 
capital, to be paid’ for handsomely, and with perfect ease to the 
borrowers. Why is it not so in England at this hour, when so 
many of the circumstances seem to be the same? Because, in a 
colony, the capital and the labourers are applied to the uncultivated 
fields, and raise new crops of corn and multiplied fleeces of wool, 
which yield brilliant profits and wages, from the largeness of the 
return compared with the expenses of the tillage. The machinery 
for producing is deficient: if it is supplied, the land forthwith 
raises up wealth, which enriches all. The depression of trade, on 
the contrary, in England, means not a deficiency but an excess of 
the machinery of production: and that constitutes the essential 
difference between the two states. The vocation of English 
industry is to produce articles needed over the whole globe: she 
manufactures them in order to be exchanged for the products of 
other countries ; she makes them in order to be sold. But buyers 
have fallen off in number and ability to purchase. Her goods are 
in feebler demand, but her producing power, her fixed capital, her 
machinery, remain unchanged. Here is the.very pinch of the 
matter. She is compelled to shut up many oher factories, to 
dismiss or put on half-time immense numbers of her working 
people, because there are fewer buyers of the articles they manu- 
facture. Americans, Germans, the Colonies, Turkey, Egypt, South 
Americans, have reduced means for buying: their orders are 
scarcer in the English markets: stocks of iron and other goods 
accumulate: but there are no buyers. “There is therefore no- 
thing for it,” we read from Middlesborough as we write, “but to 
reduce the make ofiron.” Ina colony the desire is to make more corn 
and more wool—hence capital is in demand, additional capital to 
be imported from another country. Applied to the fields, it pro- 
duces wealth which is needed, and the rate of interest accordingly 
is seven per cent. or more. In Cleveland less iron is demanded, 
and the furnaces are in excess: some must go out of blast. Thus 
there is seven per cent.in New Zealand and one per cent. in 
London. No bills upon iron sold are crowding up for discount 
to the City; no merchants are seeking advances upon steamers 
laden with rails for America, Russia, and Australia. 

A second important distinction must be drawn between the 
borrowing of capital by a colony and by application for discount 
to the banking community of England. It merits attention, as 
revealing the nature of banking deposits. What a colony seeks 
and obtains is an actual importation of positive wealth and 
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substances into its territory. Its loans, as has been already 
explained, are taken out in goods. There is a clear accession of 
additional wealth to the colony. Not so in the money market of 
England. No new capital is obtained for the nation by discount- 
ing at a bank. Loanable capital does not exist in any bank, or 
in any money market: it is not to be found there. It may be 
reached through the agency of a bank; but the bank has not got 
it in its own possession. The resources of banks are debts due 
to them by holders of property: nothing else. To discount a bill is 
virtually to order a debt to be paid: and the effect of that order is ` 
to transfer property—capital—from the hands of the previous debtor 
to the hands of a new one. That is the real nature, the true fact, 
of discount. No additional help of capital is given to England 
by banks: it is only placed in different hands. The question then, 
under the present commercial distress, becomes, Are there traders 
who desire to tempt a banker, by the offer of a higher rate of 
interest, to withdraw capital from his debtors and to transfer it over 
to them? The answer now is, That there are few or no such traders. 
Businesses are not competing for the capital possessed by banking 
debtors: and one per cent. is all that the poor banker can obtain. 
And now the question will assuredly be asked, How much 
longer is one per cent. to last? Probably for some time longer. 
At this present moment there is a flutter upwards, but it seems to 
arise from an accidental and temporary cause. The Govern- 
ment is a borrower, and so large a customer has a certain effect 
for a time. But this is not a permanent force: as the revenue 
flows in, the borrowing will cease, and the substantial rate of the 
nation will assert its supremacy. Poverty is mended only by 
saving; and saving, except under very exceptional circumstances, 
is a slow process. A nation like England, whose customers cover 
the whole world, is bound up with the fortunes of countries of the 
most diverse commercial conditions, That the construction of rail- 
ways will be revived, and will be pushed on with the wonted vigour, 
- is indubitable: it is a necessity of civilization ; but when will the 
work recommence? ‘That, no one is scarcely able to predict. 
And if the United States renews her railway labours, will she 
buy her iron of herself or of England? That is a question which 
experience alone ‘will be able to answer. So also of other com- 
modities, and of other countries. Will they draw their supplies 
from England or from elsewhere? For our part, we believe in 
England, -in her manly intelligence, her indomitable industry, her 
resolution and courage under difficulties, her long experience, her 
vast resources of capital, and, not least, in her perfect faith in Free 
Trade. But she and her customers have lived beyond their means: 
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BALDER THE BEAUTIFUL. 


A SONG OF DIVINE DEATH. 
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BALDER AND DEATH. 


I. 


o walk’d he by the Ocean, till that gleam , 
Far out upon the crimson waters died; ^, 

Till night grew deeper and all sounds were still. ` 
And all that night his human heart was turn’d NS 
Against the gods his kin, against the god \ 
His Father; for he thought, “ He made this Thing, 
He sent it hither to the happy Harth ; 
And when it slays they gladden in the halls 
Of Asgard, and no pity fills their hearts 
For gentle stricken men.” Long\hours he paced 
The white sands of the still black Sea; and where 
His foot fell moonlight gleam’d, and live sea-snails 
Crept glimmering with pink horns; and close to shore 
He saw the legions of the herring ENG 
Swift, phosphorescent, on the surface shining 
Like bright sheet-lightning as they came and went. 
At intervals, from the great dark beyond, 
Came the deep roar of whales. 


w 
` 


Betimes he stocd A 
Silent, alone, upon a promontory, 

And now about him like white rain there fell 

The splendour of the moonlight, All around 

The calm Sea roll’d upon the rocks, or drew 


\ 
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Thro’ hollow caves dark surges, issuing thence 
Troubled and churn’d to boiling pools of foam. 
Erect he stood, outreaching his white hands; 
For round him on the slippery weed-hung reefs, 
Outcreeping from the blackness of the deep, 

Tn legions came the flocks of gentle seals, 

And gray sea lions with their lionesses. 

Across the rocks they clomb till all the place 
Was blacken’d; and the rest upon the Sea, 
Their liquid eye-balls in the moonlight burning, 
Swam round and round with necks outstretch’d to gaze; 
And those beneath him touch’d his shining feet, 
And when he raised his hand and blest, them all, 
Uplifted heads like mighty flocks of sheep 
Bleating their joy ! 


Ewv’n then he heard a voice 
Cry, “ Balder !” thrice, and turning he beheld, 
Standing above him on the promontory, 
A Spirit he remember’d, for her hair 
Swept downward like the silvern willow’s leaves, 
And on her mystic raiment blue as heaven 
There glimmer’d dewy drops like heavenly stars. 
And as he turn’d unto her he perceived 
Her deathlike pallor, and he straightway knew 
He look’d on” Ydun, who had given to him 
Those mystic apples which immortal forms 
For ever feed on evermore renew’d. 


And Ydun cried, “O Balder, I could hear 
Thy lone cry yonder in the silent fields 
Where, gathering starry asphodels in meads 
Of starlight under the dark Tree, I strayed; 
And all my heart was troubled for thy sake, 
‘My brother, and I came across the worlds 
To seek thee, bringing in my veiléd breast 

' More fruits to heal thee and to make thee strong 
Despite the gods who love thee not, thy kin; 
For I who bring them love thee, knowing well 
There stands no shape in the celestial halls 
So beautiful as thou!” 


And as she spake 
She drew the apples forth and proffer’d them 
To Balder’s lips; but on those lips there lay 
An ashen tinge as of mortality. 
And taking not the gift he answer’d low, 
“O Ydun, let me give thy gift to Men, 
That they may eat and live!” 
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But Ydun said, 
And on his cheek he felt her breath come cold 
As frosty moonlight : “Name them not, but eat— 
Eat thou, and live. O Balder, men were born 
To gather earthly fruit a little space, 
And then, grown old with dreary lapse of years, 
To wither up and die; and fruits like these 
Could never light on any human lip 
The flame-like breath of immortality. 
Flesh are they, and must fall; spirits are we, 
And fed with life diviner, we endure.” 


Then Balder said, “ Dost thou not weep for them 2 
Poor mortals with their shadows on the ground, 
Yet kin to thee and me! He made them fair 
As we are, yet they sicken and are slain ; 

Yea, by a god accurst that haunts the world 
Their hearts are set asunder, and their teeth 
Devour each other. Lo! the beautiful Earth 

Is desolate of children,’strewn with dead, 

Sick with a ceaseless moan of stricken things 
For ever coming and for ever going,— 

Like waves for ever driven on a sea 


Eternally distress’d.” 
Coldly replied a 


The goddess, “ Take no heed for things of day,— 

For ’twere as well to weep for stricken birds, 

Or flowers that in their season fade and fall, 

Or beasts that mortals slay for food or cast 

Upon thy Father’s shrines for sacrifice, 

As mourn for that dark dust beneath thy feet 

Which thou call’st Men. O Balder, take no heed— ` \ 
Be wise—such pity ill beseems a god!” \ 
But Balder wrung his hands and wail’d aloud \ 
In a sad human voice, “ Not pity those ? ` 
Hath a bird fallen in my sight, and fail’d 

To win some meed of tears? Doth a beast die, 

I would not wind in my immortal arms, 

And kiss into a new and lovelier life? 

And on the dead leaves shed i’ the weary woods 

Would I not strew my tears divine as dew ? 

O Ydun, listen, for thou know’st me not. 

The taint of clay is on me,.and I lack 

The large cold marble heart befitting gods. 

I drank strange mercy from the dark Earth’s breast. 
When she my foster-mother suckled me 

Close to her leafy heart; 1 am not wise, 

Ay me, I am not wise, if not to love 
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The happy forms below me, and the faces 
That love my voice and gladden in my smile, 
Be wisdom. I am of them; I have learn’d 
The pathos of the setting sun, the awe 

Of moonlight and of starlight ; nay, I dream 
That Shape which sets its icy hand on all . 
Will find me in my season like the rest. 

They are my brethren, wanderers in the world, 
Yet fatherless and outcast like myself, 

And exiled from their home |” 


But Ydon said, 
“That Shape which sets its icy hand on all 
Need never trouble thee, if thou wilt eat, 
Eat as I bid, and live ;—nay, Death himself, 
Tame as a hound some little child may lead, 
Hath fed from out my hand, and from my fruits 
© Drank immortality ; and lo, he walks 
Immortal among mortals, on Earth’s ways 
Shedding the sad leaves of Humanity. 
For this is written, they must die; and those 
Who die in battle or with bloody hands 
The gods redeem and snatch to deathless days 
Of terror in Valhalla; but the rest, 
Weak maiden-hearted men, and women pale, 
And children, dying bloodless, find below 
A nameless and an everlasting sleep.” 


“O Ydun,” Balder cried, “I have search’d the Earth, 
And have not found him, tho’ my spirit pants 

To look into his face and question him, 

That Death of whom you speak, that Fantasy, 
Immortal, and a god; but evermore 

His form eludes me in the light and dark, 

And evermore beneath my feet I find 

Only some gentle thing that he hath slain.” 


Then Ydun smiled as pallid starlight smiles 

On marble, and she answer’d, “ Hat then, eat ! 
And by the gods of Asgard I will swear 

To lead thee to him, and to read a rune 

Which whisper’d in his ear shall make him meek 
And weak as any lamb to do thy will.” 

And as she spake she held the apples forth 

And proffer’d them again to Balder’s lips. 


Then hungry for her promise Balder ate, 
And in his mouth the mingled red and white 
Melted as snow, and suddenly he seem’d 
Grown into perfect glory like the Moon 
Springing all silvern from a summer cloud. 
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IL. 


THE ALTAR OF SACRIFICE. 
* Loox!” Ydun said; and pointed. 


f : Far in the night 
She had led Balder, o’er the darken’d dales, 
And by the slumber of black mountain tarns, 
And thro’ the silence of primeval woods, 
Till she had come unto an open plain 
Cover’d with ragged heath and strewn with stones 
As with the broken fragments of some world 
Upheaven, rent by earthquake. And the waste 
All round was lonely and illimitable, 
A waste of stone and heath without a tree, 
Save where against the blood-red northern sky 
A mountain like the snow-white hand of Earth ` 
Pointed at highest heaven. 


Far out, beyond 
The shadow of the ice-capt mountain, rose 
Columns gigantic of red granite rock 
Scarr’d with fierce storm and hung with hoary moss, 
And looming in the cold and spectral light 
Like living shapes of gods; and some by storm 
Were cast upon.the ground and lay full length 
Like giants slain, but most stood poised on end, 
Not tottering, with their long wild shadows cast 
Southward along the sward. High in the midst 
Stones fashion’d as an Altar were upraised, 
And on the Altar was a coffin’d space 
Wherein a form full-grown might lie its length, 
And with its piteous eyes upon the stars 
Make ready for the sacrificial knife. 


“ Look!” Ydun said; and Balder look’d-. . . and saw 
Crouching upon the Altar one that lay: 

Like to a human shape. And Ydun said, 

“ That is thy Father’s Altar, and thereon 
Blood-offering brighter than the life of lambs 

Is offered by his Priests; at sunset here 

A virgin died, and all the desert air 

Is sweeter for her breath; and those black birds 
That hover o’er the Altar moaning low 

Are hungry to behold her and to feed,— 

But he who crouches yonder hath not still’d 
His own immortal hunger. There he broods 
Still as a star above her, with one hand 

Laid on her lifeless breast !” 
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Then Balder felt 
His godhead shrink within him like a flame 
A cold wind bloweth ; and for pity’s sake 
His eyes divine were dim. For creeping close, 
Within the shadow of a shatter’d column, 
He gazed and gazed. And lo, the sight he saw 
Was full of wonder only eyes divine 
Could see and bear. Upon the altar-stone 
Outstretchéd naked and most marble white 
Lay that dead virgin, with the slayer’s mark 
Across her throat, her red mouth open wide, 
And two great rayless orbs upraised to heaven. 
And be who clung unto her, like a hawk 
With wings outstretch’d, and dim dilated eyes 
Feeding upon the sorrow of her face, ` 
Was he whom Balder o'er the world had sought 
And had not found. Ne’er yet, by sea and shore, 
Not ev’n within the wonder of the wood 
When first his eyes beheld him long ago, 
Had Balder to that Spirit terrible 
Fer crept so nigh or seen his shape so well. 
Shadow he seem’d, and yet corporeal, 
But thro’ the spectral substance of his frame 
The blood-red light of midnight penetrated ; 
And dreadfully with dreadful loveliness 
His features changed their shining lineaments, 
Now lamb-like, wolf-like now, now like a maid’s 
Scarce blossom’d, now deep-wrinkled like a man’s, 
Now terrible and awful like a god’s,— 
But never true to each similitude 
Longer than one quick heart-beat. 


Thús he hung, 
So fascinated by the form he watch’d 
Ile saw not, heard not, stirr’d not, though the birds 
Shriek’d angry overhead. Ev’n as one cast 
Into a trance mesmeric, he prolong’d 
The famine of his gaze, until his face 
Was fixéd as a star. Then Ydun crept 
Close unto Balder, whispering, “ Remember 
That rune I read thee ! touch him in his trance, 
And name him by his mystic human name; 
And as I live his lips shall answer thee 
In human speech!” So speaking Ydun smiled 
And vanish’d, leaving Balder all alone 
To look and watch and wait... . 


.. » Upon his soul, 
Beholding that great trance of Death, there came 
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Most fatal fascination. For a space 

He could not stir. Across the sacred grove 
Lay darkness; only on the altar stone 

The naked victim glimmer’d beautiful, 

And terrible above her linger’d Death ;— 

When suddenly, beyond the snow-white peak, 
Rose round and Juminous and yellow as gold 
The young new moon; bright foot by foot its beams 
Stole down the shrouded mountains, till they fell 
Prone on the altar, turning all things there 

To brightness : so that Death himself was changed 
From purple into silvern ;—that dead maid 

To silvern too from marble ;—the great grove, 
With all the columns looming black therein, 
New-lit with lunar morning. As the light 
Touch’d and illumed him, for a moment Death 
Stirr’d, ev’n as one that stirreth in a sleep, 

And trembled, looking upward; and behold! 
His face grew beautiful thro’ golden hair, 

His eyes dim heavenly blue, and all his looks 
Strange and divinely young! ... 


... Then, ere that trance 
Was wholly shaken from him, Balder stirr’d, 
And crept, and reach’d the Altar with no sound; 
And ere the Shape could stir or utter cry, 
He clutch’d him with one quick and eager hand. 
And tho’ his hand was frozen as it touch’d, 
Ere Death could fly he gazed into his eyes, 
And named him by his mystic human name. 
Then Death gazed back with looks so terrible, 
They would have wither’d any living man; 
But Balder only smiled and wove his rune,— 
And in a little space pale Death was charm’d, 
And look’d and listen’d, crouching low in fear. 


Il. 


BALDER AND DEATH. 


“O Deats, pale Death, thro’ many a lonely land 
My feet have follow’d thee; ` 
Sisters and brothers stricken by thy hand 
Oft have I stoop’d to see: 


To kiss the little children on their biers, 
So innocent and sweet, 
To bless the old men wearied out with years 
Wrapt in thy winding-sheet. 
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“To look into thine eyes, to drink thy breath, 
Ihave cried with a weary cry : 

Prayers I have said to the great gods, O Death, 
While thou hast darken’d by. 


“ Thy mark is on the flower and on the tree, 
And on the beast and the bird, 

Thy shade is on the mountains, and the sea 
By thy sad foot is stirr’d. 


“Slayer thou art of all my soul deems fair, 
Thou darkenest the sun,— 

Of all things on the Earth and in the air, 
O Death, thou sparest none. 


“‘ And therefore have I sought with prayers and sighs 
To speak with thee a space!” 

Bright Balder in the hollow rayless eyes 
Look’d with a fearless face. 


The Phantom darken’d ’neath the dark’ning moon 
And seem’d to shrink in woe, 

But Balder named his name and wove the rune, 
And would not let him go. 


“O Death! pale Death! thou hast a lovelier name, 
Who gave that name to thee? 

By the high gods, by that from which they came, 
Thy mouth must answer me!” 


Death answer'd not, but mystitally bright 
His faint fair features grew, 

And on his brow the chilly lamps of night 
Sprinkled their glistening dew. 


. And Balder wonder’d, for those lights above 
Seem’d shining down on him, 

And Death’s pale face grew as the face of Love, 
Yet more divinely dim. 


“O Death! pale Death! 
‘Who gave thee that sweet name, 

Yet sent thee down to slay poor things of breath, 
And turn men’s hearts to flame ? 


“ Who gave thee life and cast thy lot below 
With those sad slaying eyes?” 

Death pointed with a hand as white as snow 
Up to the frosty skies. 


“Who sent thee here where men and beasts have birth?” 
Death trembled and was still. 

“What drew thee down on my beloved Earth, 
To wither up and kill?” 
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Death answer’d not, but pointed once again 
Up thro’ the starry shine ; , 

And Balder question’d with a quick new pain, 
“My kin? the.gods divine ? ” 


Death answer’d not, but gazed on Balder now 
With strange and questioning gleam— 

His eyes were soft in sorrow, and his brow 
Was wonderful with dream. 


“ Speak to me, brother, if thou art not dumb; 
Speak to my soul, O Death !” 

The thin lips flutter, but no answer hath come, 
No sigh, no sound, no breath. 


Yet on the brow of Death there lives a light 
Like starlight shed on snow, 

The fatal face grows beautiful and bright 
With some divine deep woe. 


And from the shadowy hood there softly swim 
Thin threads of silken hair, 

And Balder sees the form world-worn and dim 
Hath once been young and fair. . 


And as they sit together in the night 
Hand in hand, mingling breath, 


The fingers white of the cold starry light 
Smooth the sad hair of Death. 


Iv. 
“© DEATH, PALE DEATH.” 


“O Deatu! pale Death ! 
Thy hair is gold, not gray— 
Tn the dark mirrors of thine eyes, O 
Death, 
Lie glimmering dreams of day. 


“O gentle Death! 
Thy hand is warm, not chill,— 
Thy touch is soft and living, and thy 
breath 
Sweet, with no power to kill. 


“T love thee, Death, for that great 
heavenly brow 
Still dark from love’s eclipse— 
And lo! a hundredfold I hunger now 
To hear thy living lips. 


«O gentle Death 
Speak, that mine earsmay hear.” 
Then like a fountain rose the voice 
of Death, l 
Low, sweet, and clear ! l 


V. 


t 
DEATH SINGS. 


“I xnow not whence my feet have 
come, 
Nor whither they must go— 
Lonely I wander, dark and dumb, 
In summer and in snow. 


“For on mine eyes there falls a 
gleam, 
That keeps them dim and blind, 
Of strange eternities of dream 
Before me and behind; 
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“ And ever, ever, as I pace 
Along my lonely track, 

The light retires before my face, 
Advancing at my back ; 


“ But ever, ever, if I turn 
And would my steps retrace, , 
Close to my back that light doth 
burn, 
But flies before my face. 


“I close mine eyes, I fain would 
sleep, i 
I rest with folded wing, 
Or on my weary way I weep 
Like any human thing. 


“ Yet day by day, from land to land, 
From gentle fold te fold, 

I pass, and lo, my cruel hand 
Leaves all things calm and cold. 


“Man marketh with his bitterest 
moan j 
My shadow sad and dim; 
Of all things hateful, I alone 
Am hatefullest to him! 


“ Ay me, a brand is on my brow, 
A fire is in my breast,— 

Ever my bitter breath doth bow 
Those flowers I love the best. 


“J crouch beside the cradled child, 
I look into its eyes, 

I love to drink its gentle breath, 
As quietly it lies. 


“I dare not touch it with my hand, 
Or creep too close to see, 

Yet for a little space I stand 
And watch it, silently. 
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“ Ah, little dream poor human things, 
Who sleep beneath the skies, 
How, as they sleep, with hovering 
wings 
I shade their cheeks and eyes! 
“ The maiden with her merry laugh, 
The babe with its faint cry, 
The old man leaning on his staff, 
Are mine, and these must die. 


“ I touch them softly with my hand, 
They turn as still as stone, 

Then looking in their eyes I stand, 
Until their light hath flown. 


«“ I set faint gleams around their lips, 
I smooth their brows and hair, 

T place within their clay-cold grips 
The lilies of despair. 


“And verily when they bear them 
forth 
I follow with the rest; 
But when their bones are in the 
Earth 
My gentle task is best. 


“ For there I sit with head bent low 
For many a dreamy day, 
And watch the grass and flowers 
grow 
Out of the changing clay. 


“ O think of this and blame not me, 
Thou with the eyes divine— 

A Shadow creeps from sea to sea, 
Stranger than thine or mine. 


“ Who made the white bear and the 
seal ? 
The eagle and the lamb ? 
As these am J—I live and feel— 
On made me, and I am.” 


Now Balder lifted up his voice and cried, 
Placing his fingers on Death’s heavenly hair, 
“ Lo, I absolve thee !” and the Spirit crouch’d 
In silence, looking up with wondering gaze 
At that immortal brightness blessing him 
With holy imposition of white hands. 
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For beautiful beyond all dream, and bright 
Beyond all splendour of the summer Earth, 
Divine, with aureole around his head, 

God-like, yet fairer far than any god, 

Stood Balder, like a thing that could not die. 
And on his face the countless eyes of heaven 
Gazed, with their own exceeding rapture dim ; 
And moonlight hung around him like a veil 
Through which his glory trembled paramount ; 
And dim sheen showering from a thousand worlds, 
Mingling with moisture of the nether-air, 
Touch’d his soft body with baptismal dews. 


Then far away in the remotest North, 

Cloud-like and dim and scarce distinguishable, 

The clustering faces of the gods look’d down. 

And Balder cried, “ Lo, I have ranged the Earth, 
And found it good ; yea, hills and vales and streams, 
Forests and seas, all good and beautiful ; 

And I have gazed in eyes of birds and beasts, 
_ And in the gentle orbs of mortal men, 

And seen in all the light of that dim dream 
Which grew within my soul when I was born. 
Only this thing is bitter, O ye gods, 

Most dark and bitter : that eternal Death 
Sits by his sad and silent sea of graves, NG 
Singing a song that slays the hopes of men. 
Yet lo, I gaze into the eyes of Death, 

And they are troubled with that selfsame dream. 
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“O gods, on you I cry not, but I cry 

On him, the Father, who has fashion’d Death 

To be the sorrow of created things, \ 

And set this ceaseless hunger in his heart S 
y 
j 


\ 


To wither up and kill. Oh, I have wept 
Till all my heart is empty, and no voice 

_ Makes answer. By thy creature Death, O God, 
By him whom I have sought and found in pain, 
Listen !—Uplift this Shadow from the Earth, 
And gladly will I die as sacrifice, 
And all the gentle things I love shall live.” 


Then far away in the remotest North 

A white Face in the darkness of a cloud 

Gleam’d. Thither, crouching low at Balder’s feet, 
Death pointed with his skeleton finger fixed, 
Silent. Then, even as a snow-white lamb 

That on the altar cometh with no fear, 

But looks around with eager innocent eyes, 
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God Balder on the stone of sacrifice 
Leapt, reaching arms up heavenward ! 


... And he pray’d. 


vu. 
THE LAST PRAYER. 


“ Farner in heaven, my dream is over, 
Father in heaven, my day is dark... . 
I sat in the sun and I sang like a lover 
Who sings sweet songs for a maid to mark; 
And the light was golden upon my hair, 
And the Heavens were blue and the Earth was fair, 
And I knew no touch of a human care, 
And I bless’d thy name, my Father! 
I sang and the clarion winds blew clear, 
And the lilies rose like lamps on the mere, 
And all the night in the balmy light 
I lifted up my hands snow-white, 
And the stars began to gather! 


“ Father, Father, which art in heaven, 

Lord of men and Master of Earth. 
The rune was woven of colours seven, 

And out of thy being I had birth ; 
As a snowdrop wakes on the naked ground, 
And opens its eye without a sound, 
While the winds are murmuring around, 

I woke on the green Earth’s bosom ; 
And I heard a cry as the storks went by 
Sailing northward under the sky, 
And a cry from the mountains answer’d loud, 
And the cataract leapt like a corpse from its shroud, 
‘And the sward began to blossom. 


; “ White clouds pass’d over with low sweet thunder, 
! Shaking downward the silvern dew, 
' The soft sods trembled and fell asunder, 
' And the emerald flame of the grass gleam’d thro’, 
And the fire of the young boughs overhead 
Ran green and amber, golden and red, 
And the flashing lamps of the leaves were fed 
At the torch of the flaming Sunshine : 
Beautiful, wrapt in a blissful dream, 
Lay mere and mountain, meadow and stream ; 
And beautiful, when the light was low, 
Creeping white through the after-glow, 
The Starshine and the Moonshine ! 


“ Father, Father, hearken unto me, 
Then work thy will on the world and me— 
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I walk’d the world, and the glad world knew me, 
And my feet were kiss’d by thy slave the Sea. 

And ever with every happy hour, 

My love grew deeper for tree and flower, 

For the beast in the brake, for the bird in the bower, 
And the deer on the white high places. 

But ere my golden dream was done, 

I saw thy Shadow across the sun, 

I saw thy Shadow that all men see, 

On beast and bird, on flower and tree, 
And the flower-sweet human faces! 


“ The flower-sweet faces of mortal races . 
Blossoming sadly under the sky ! 
I saw my dream on those fading: faces, 
I heard my voice in their failing cry. 
Out of the soil and into the sun 
Their souls were stirring as mine had done, 
Their runes were written, their threads were spun, 
By the hands of dark Immortals; 
They rose in a dream and they lookt around, 
They saw their shadows upon the ground, 
And whenever they went beneath the blue 
The. darker Shadow thy Spirit threw 
From the great Sun’s shining portals... 


“Thou hadst taken clay and hadst made it human, 
Blown in its nostrils and lent it breath, 

Thou hadst kindled the beauty of man and woman 
To hunt them down with thy bloodhound, Death, 

They did not crave to be born or be, 

Yet thou gavest them eyes that their souls might see, 


And thou hatest them as thou hatest me 

And the Earth thy godhead bearing. K 
They shrink and tremble before thy fran 
They ask and they do not understand, \ 


i 


They bid thee pity who pitiest none, } 
And they name thy Name, as I, thy Son, 
Now name it, still despairing. 


“ Father, Father, which art in heaven, 

Why hast thou fashion’d my brethren so? 
Form’d of fire, with the dust for leaven, 

As thou hast made them, they come and go. 
Yet ever thy hand is on their hair 
To seize and to slay them unaware, 
And ever their faces are pale with prayer, 

As round thy fanes they gather. 
Thou askest blood and they give thee life 
With sweop of the sacrificial knife ; 
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Thou seekest praise and they give thee pain, 
And their altars smoke with the blood-red rain 
Thou lovest, O my Father! 


“ Father, Father, ’tis sad to falter 
Out of the light aud into the dark, 
Like a wreath of smoke from a crimson altar 
To fade and vanish where none may mark. 
But, O my Father, ’tis blest to be 
A part of the joy of the Harth and Sea, 
To upleap like a lamb, to be glad and'free 
As the stream of a running river. 
Could’st thou not spare them a longer space 
With sweeter meed of a surer grace? 
Could’st thou not love the light that lies 
On happy fields and in human eyes, 
And let it shine for ever? 


« I hear thy voice from the void of heaven, 
It thunders back and it answers ‘ Nay’— 
The rune was woven of colours seven 
For me, thy Son, and for things of clay. 
Then mark me now as I rise and swear 
By the beasts in the brake, by the birds in the air, 
By Earth, by all those forces fair 
Which mingled in my making, 
By men and women who stand supreme 
Proud and pale with mine own soul’s dream, 
I will drink the cup their lips partake ! 
T will share their lot, while their sad hearts break 
As/mine, thy Son’s, is breaking ! 


“ Father in heaven, my heart is human, 
Í cast a shade like a human thing, 
Grant me the doom of man and woman; 
From the Earth I came, to the Earth I cling. 
Behold who standeth at my side! 
Even Death, thy servant heavenly-eyed— 
I will die as the children of Men have died, 
To the sound of his sad singing.. 
Behold, I look in the face of Death, 
T look in his eyes and I drink his breath ; 
The chill light brightens upon his brow, 
He creepeth close and he smileth now, 
His cold arms round we flinging. 


“ Father, Father, bend down and hearken: 
And place thy hand upon my hair; 

Ere yet I wither, ere yet I darken, 
Hear me murmur a last low prayer. 
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As the blood of a sacrifice is shed, 

Let me die in my Brethren’s stead— 

Let me die; but when.I am dead, 
Call back thy curse to heaven ! 

Ay me, my Father, if this may be, , 

I will go with a prayer for him and thee, 

I will pass away without a cry, 

Blessing and praising thee under the sky, 
Forgiving and forgiven. 


“ |. . Father, Father, my dream is over— 
He folds me close, and I cannot see ; 
Yet I shall sleep like a quiet lover 
If my boon is granted and this may be. 
O sweet it is if I may rest 
Asleep on my foster-mother’s breast, 
If over my grave the flowers blow best, 
And happy mortals gather. 
Yet, Father, when darkness shrouds my face, 
Remember me for a little space, ` 
Remember, remember, and forgive 
Thy Son who dies that men may live... . 
Accept me, O my Father!” 
~ 
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THE FIRST SNOWFLAKE--PFPALLING OF THE. SNOW. 


He ceased ; no Voice replied ; but round his frame 
Cold arms were woven, and his golden head 
Droop’d like a lily on the breast of Death... . 
Then suddenly a darkness like a veil 
Was drawn across the pallid void of Heaven, 
Starlight and moonlight faded mystically, 

And save for Balder’s face, that as a star 

Still flash’d in pallor on the face of Death, 

There was no light at all... . 


Then Balder cried, 
“ Lo, he hath answer’d; I am thine, O Death ; 
Now let me look into thine heavenly eyes, 
And ere I rest sing low to me again.” 
Shivering he spake, and sank upon the ground ; 
But Death stoop’d down above him as he lay, 
And took the shining head into his lap, 
And smooth’d with fingers cold the silken hair, 
And murmur’d Balder’s name with singing lips 
Soft as the whisper of a wind in June. 
“ O Death, white Death, all is so cold and dark, 
T cannot see the shining of thy face !” 
Then touching Balder’s lips, Death answer’d low, 
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“Thy day is ended—thou wilt see no more— 
Sleep, sleep!” ... 


. But what is this that wavers slow 
Out of that purple blackness overhead ? 
Is it a blossom from the dim white boughs 
O’ershadowing the azure pools of heaven ? 
Or feather from the plume of some still star 
‘That ever moveth magically on 
From mansion unto mansion of the sky ? 
Soft as a blossom from the hawthorn spray 
It wavers earthward thro’ the starless dark, 
Unseen, unheard, —until it gains the light 
‘Which Balder breathes around him as he lies. 
There, as a white moth hovers in the moon, 
It floats and gleams, then sinking softly down, 
Falls as a seal on Balder’s shining brow 
And melts away. 


“ ... O Death, upon mine eyes, 
And on my brow, I feel a touch like dew, 
Like cold dew shaken from a summer cloud. 
Look heavenward—seest thou aught of the great gods, 
Or God my Father Hi But the Form replied, 
“On heaven and on the Earth ’tis night, deep night ; 
No shape is seen, no star, nor any light. 
Sleep, Balder, sleep !” 


Then bending low he kiss’d 
The lips of Balder, yea with kisses calm 
He drew sweet Balder’s breath, and Jo! he shone 
Brighter and brighter with the life he drank. 
Bat Balder darken’d ever and grew cold. 
“tO Death, I feel thee shining in a dream, 


’ Serene and still and very beautiful— 


But ah, thy lips are chill!” And Death moan’d low, 
‘Winding his thin arms tight round Balder’s frame, 
“ Sleep, sleep !” 


. . . O what are these that swim so slowly 
Out of the brooding blackness overhead ? 
Soft as that first white blossom blown from heaven, 
Wavering downward thro’ the rayless dark, 
They come, they gather, falling flake on flake, 
With silvern lapse and silent interchange, 
Tlovering in soft descent as if they lived. 
Upon the hooded head of Death they fall 
Like lightly shaken leaves, and looking up 
Ile sees the black air troubled into life 
Of multitudinous waifs that wander down. 
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There is no sound—only the solemn hush 

Of mystic motions and invisible wings; 

There is no lamp, no star; but lo! the air 

Is glimmering dimly with the mystic light 

Shed from the blossoms as they melt and fade. 

“ Under green boughs, under green boughs, O Death, 
Thou hast borne me, and I see not, but I hear 

The tremors of the soft trees overhead, 

A sound like fountains flowing, and a touch 

Like cool leaves shaken on mine eyes and hair!” 


And Balder stirr’d his gentle head and smiled— 
Then drew one last long breath, and sank to sleep. 


"Tis over now—the gods may gaze in peace— 
Balder is dead! 7 


* Ay me, the light hath pass’d 
From that once shining head: still as a stone 
It lies, not stirring, in the lap of Death ; 
The hair is white, the eyes are closed and dim, 
There is no red upon the loving lips, ` 
And in its cage the singing heart lies cold. 
Ah, Death, white Death, thy kisses come in vain. 
Close thou his lids, and by his side stretch down 
The cold white marble arms, and asbis head 
Watch like a mourner, for a little space7—~. 


Death sits and gazes on; but lo, his looks 

Are pale as Balder’s. . . . All the light he wore ~. 
Hath faded, and his orbs are rayless now. i 
Lifeless he looms in vigil while his eyes 

Turn upward, and his thin cold hand still lies i 
As heavy as a stone on Balder’s heart. 3 
Thicker and thicker from the folds of heaven Bi 
The frozen blooms are shaken; lo, the waste } 
Is with a glittering whiteness carpeted,— 

While still o’erhead in ever-gathering clouds, 

Drifting from out the vapours of the dark, 

The white flakes fall. 


O wonder of the snow! 
The world’s round ball is wrapt in crystal now, 
And out of heaven there comes a freezing breath ; 
And nothing: stirs or lives; and ‘in his shroud 
Woven by Frost’s swift fingers, Balder lies, 
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_ And that fair face which made creation glad 


Ts fixëd as a rayless mask of ice. 

Crouch at his head, O Death! and hour by hour 
Watch the still flakes of heaven wavering down, 
Till thou, and that which lieth at thy feet, 

And all the world, are clad in wondrous white! 
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TV. 
THE COMING OF THE OTHER. 


I. 
SNOWDRIFT. 


How long he lay in that strange trance of night 
Might Balder never know ; 

Silently fell the flakes of stainless white, 
And deeper grew the snow. 


While out of heaven the falling waifs were shed, 
The dark hours grew to days ; 

And round and round a red Moon overhead 
Went circling without rays. 


There were no stars, only that cheerless thing 
Treading the slow sad round ; 
There was no light, save snow-flowers glimmering 

Without a sound. 


Darkness of doom is shed on Balder’s eyes, 
Chill darkness shrouds the wold ; 

And still at Balder’s head the Phantom lies 
Silent and’calm and cold. 


And cold is Balder as some naked man 
Made marble by the frost: 

His veins are ice; upon his bosom wan 
His two thin hands are crost. 


But, as within somo clammy wall of stone 
f The death-watch keeps its chime, 

The cold heart in that crouching Skeleton 
Ticks out the time. 


All round, a world of snow, and snows that fall, 
Flake upon flake, so white ; 

An empty heaven fluttering like a pall, 
Lit by that one red light. 


All round, the solemn slumber of the snow, 
All round, no stir, no breath, — 

But in the midst, scarce audible, slow, low, 
The throbbing pulse of Death... . 


The hours creep on, the dreary hours are shed, 
Measured by that slow beat ; 

And all the while god Balder lieth dead, 
Wrapt in his winding-sheet. 
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I. 
THE LIGHT ON THE SNOW. 


O WHEREFORE press thy hand so lean and bare 
Hard on thy beating heart? 

O wherefore raise thy head and scent the air, 
With nostrils cold apart ? 


Why waken from thy trance, O Death, and rise, 
And hearken with thine ears? ... 

O see! Death like a snake with glistening eyes 
His luminous head uprears. ... 


He stirs—he listens. Far across the night, 
And down the drifts of snow, 

He sees a light that stirs, a blood-red light 
That moveth to and fro. í 


Small as a drop of dew, most dim to sight, 
It glimmereth afar... . 

O Death, it cometh hither,—growing bright 
And luminous as a star. 


O Death, pale Death, 
What do thine eyes behold ? \ 
What lonely star flasheth afar x 
Across the wintry wold? ~ 
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The world is folded in its shroud of white; 
The skies are smother’d deep ; 

There is no lamp at all in heaven, to light 
Sad Balder’s sleep. 


There is no lamp at Balder’s head, no star 
Outlooking from the cloud ; ; 

White is the snow-drift woven. near and far, 
And white is Balder’s shroud. 


O Death, pale Death, across the lone white land 
No gentle lights are shed, — 

Yet still thou gazest, clutching Balder’s hand, 
At yonder gleam blood-red. . . . 


It creepeth as a snail along the ground, 
Still far and faint to see... . 

O Death, it creepeth surely, with no sound, 
Across the night, to thee. 


O gentle Death, 
Why dost thou crouch so low ? 
A star it seems, a star that travelleth 
From snow to snow. 
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Nearer it cometh, and across the night 
Its beams fall dusky red, 

The drifts beneath it glimmer and grow bright 
Like cheeks lamp-lit but dead. 


O gentle Death, 
Hither it crawleth slow ;— 

A Shadow creepeth with the same, O Death, 
From snow to snow. 


WH. 


THE FACE AND THE VOICE. 


NeaRer and nearer, o'er the waste of white, 
It steals, and doth not fade: 

A light, and in the shadow of the light, 
A Form that casts a shade. 


Nearer and nearer, till Death’s eyes behold 
A semblance strange and gray, 

A silent Shape that stoopeth and doth hold 
The lamp to light its way. 


Bent is he as a snow-clad wintry bough, 
Gaunt as a leafless tree ; 

But glamour of moonlight lives upon his brow 
Most strange to see. 


Look !—in one hand a heavy lanthorn swings 
Fill'd with a crimson light ; 

And round the frame wind-blown and shivering clings 
A robe of starry white. . . 


© Death, pale Death, 

Well may thy cold heart beat! 
The Form that comes hath piercéd hands, O Death, 
J And bloody piercëd feet. 


Slowly he crawleth under the cold skies, 
His limbs trail heavy as lead, 

Pale fixëd blue his eyes are, like the eyes 
Of one that sleeps stone-dead. 


Ay me, for never thro’ so white a wold 
Walk’d one so sadly fair— 

The white snows drift, the wind blows shrill and cold, 
And those soft feet are bare. . . . 


O who is this that walks the wintry night, 
With naked hands and feet ! 

O who is this that bears a blood-red light, 
And wears a winding-sheet ! 
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The night is still, no living thing makes moan; 
Silent the cold skies loom ;— 

But hark! what voice is this, so faintly blown 
Across the gloom ? 


“ Balder! Balder !” 
Hush! that cry! 

The Form stands white i’ the chilly night, 
Holding its lamp on high. 


“ Balder ! Balder ! 
Where art thou ?” 

The snow smooths still with fingers chill 
Dead Balders brow. 


O gentle Death, 
Whose is this homeless cry ? 

What sad Shape stands with lifted hands 
Alone under the sky ? 


“ Balder |! O Balder ! 
Answer mo!” 

He stands and softly cries, 

And vacant are his eyes, 
As if they cannot see! 


Yet in the weary gloom full soft they glow, 

And fix themselves at last-— ra 
Fle sees dead Balder sleeping in the snow, 

And hither he fleeteth fast. 


He comes now swifter than a bark 
Which bitter tempests blow ; 

Dreadful he flashes down the dark, 
With black prints on the snow. 


« Wake, Balder! wake!” 
His voice calls now— 

The shrill cry circles like a snake 
Round Balder’s brow! 


Oh, who is this that haunts the wintry night 
With naked hands and feet ? 

O who is this that bears a blood-red light 
And wears a winding-sheet ? ° 


There is a gleam upon his brow and hair 
Ev’n as of luminous hands, 

Swiftly he comes to Balder’s side, and there, 
He stands ! 
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And Death crawls moaning from his snowy seat 
To grasp his raiment hem, 

And toucheth with his mouth the piercid feet, 
Yea, softly kisseth them ! 


O Death! pale Death! 


He gazeth down on thee— 
His smile is like no smile of thing of breath, 


Yet is it sweet to see. 


Tle lifts the lamp—and lo! its red rays glance — 
On Balder’s sleeping eyes— 
“ Balder! O Balder! from thy trance 


Arise!” ... 


Strange flash’d the wondrous ray 


Aslant the silent snows ; 


Death wail’d—and slowly, gaunt and gray, 


Dead Balder rose ! 


~ Iv. 


“WAKE, BALDER! WAKE!” 


Stent rose Balder, ev’n as one 
Who wakens from a swoon, 

Turning his head from side to side 
In the red wintry moon. 


Wrapt in his winding-sheet of snow 
He loom’d in the dim light, 
And marble-pale his chill cheeks 
gleam’d 
Under his locks of white. 


“Wake, Balder! wake!” the strange 
_ voice cried ; 
Dead Balder woke and heard, 
And turn’d his face to his who came, 
Shiv’ring, but spake no word. 


“Wake, Balder! wake!” the strange 
voice cried ; 
And Balder woke and knew,— 
And lo! upon his lips and hair 
A golden glimmer grew! 


“O who art thou with blessed voice, 
.Who biddest my heart beat? 

And wherefore hast thou waken’d me 
From sleep so heavenly sweet?” 


Then answer’d back that wondrous 
Form, 
In a clear voice and low, 
Stretching his arms and brightening, 
White-robed, and pale as snow. 


“I am thine elder Brother 
Come from beyond the sea; 
For many a weary night and day 
I have been seeking thee!” 


Oh, Balders 
bright, 
And smiles are on his face— 
“J dream’d; and saw one with a lamp 
Passing from place to place. 


eyes are burning 


“ And ever, as he wander’d on, 
Softly he cried on me— 

Art thou mine elder Brother ? 
Then shall my lips kiss thee!” 


“T am thine elder Brother, 
Come from beyond the sea ; 

Balder, my brother Balder, 
Kiss thou me!” 


Death moans, and crouching on the 
snow, 
Uplooketh with eyes dim, 
For Balder on his Brother’s breast 
Hath fallen, kissing him. 
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« Thou art mine elder Brother,” 
The risen Balder cries ; 

“JT know thee by thy gentle voice 
And by thy tearful eyes. 


* Thou art mine elder Brother, 
Most blest and sad and sweet, 
Yet wherefore hast thou piercéd 
hands , 
And naked piercéd feet ? 


“t Qwherefore are thy cheeks so chill, 
Thy lips so cold and blue, 
And wherefore com’st thou in thy 
shroud, ' 
As if arisen too?” 


The white Christ smiled in Balder's 
face, 
But softly his tears ran— 
“t Like thee I lived, like thee I loved, 
And died, like thee, for Man.” 


vV. 


THE BIRTH AND DEATH. 


‘Tus white Christ cried, and on the 
air 
His voice like music rang, 
And Balder listen’d silently, 
As if an angel sang. 


*t Out of the dark Earth was I born, 
Under the shining blue, 

And to a human height I rose, 
And drank the light, and grew. 


“ The land was beauteous where I 
dwelt, 
A still and silent land, 
‘Where little pools of heaven fall 
And gleam ’mid wastes of sand. 


«I loved the bright beasts of the 
earth, 
And birds both great and small ; 
T loved all God made beautiful, 
But mortals most of all. 


* Wor on their faces framed of clay, 
And in their eyes divine, 
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I saw the shadow of the dream i 
Which nightly sadden’d mine. 


“ But when I knew their days were 
dark, 
And all their spirits sore, 
Because of this same silent Death 
Creeping from door to door, 


“ I raised my hands to heaven and 
cried 
On him that fashioned me, 
My, Father dear who dwells in 
heaven, 
And suffers Death to be. 


“And sweet and low this answer 
came 
Out of the quiet sky— 
‘All that is beautiful shall abide, 
All that is base shall die! 


nee 7 ake thou thy Cross and bear it 
well, 
And seek my servant Death : 
Thou too shalt wither like a flower 
Before his bitterest breath. 


“t Yea, thou shalt slumber in his arms 
Three nights and days, and then, 

With that cold kiss upon thy lips, 
Awaken once again! 


c And when thou wakenest at last 
Thy work is yet undone, 
For thou shalt roam the Earth, and 
seek . 
Thy Brethren one by one! 


“¢ Vea, one by one unto thy heart 
Thy kin shall gather’d be, 

Each pallid from the kiss of Death, 
And beautiful like thee P 


“ O Balder, when my dark day came, 
And in despair I died, 
The same white Death sang low to 
me, ' 
Who croucheth at thy side ! 


“ And all my living breath was gone 
For three long nights and days, 
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And by my side the Phantom knelt 
Like one that waits and prays. 


“ But when my Father’s voice again 
Came faint and low to me, 

I rose out of my grave, and saw 
Earth sleeping silently. 


« He who had hush’d me in his arms 
Was busy other-where. . .. 
I stood and watch’d my Father's 
eyes 
Shine down thro’ azure air. 


“ Then softly, with a happy smile, 
Along the land I crept, 

And found the men that I had 
"loved, 
Who waited, lived, and wept. 


“ And lo, I bless’d them one and all, 
And cried with human cry, 

‘ All that is beantiful shall abide, 
All that is base shall die’ 


“And when that loving Msk was 
done, a 
My soul took better cheer, 
And wandering thro’ the world un- 
seen, 
I sought my Brethren dear. 


“ All in my snowy robe of white 
From realm to realm I trod, 

To seek my Brethren who had died, 
The golden Sons of God!” 


i 
, 
f 


VIL 
THE PARACLETES. 


“T WANDER’D east, to shining realms 
Of bright and brazen day, 

And there, by a great river’s side, 
I saw a Brother pray. 


“ For past his feet the corpses drave 
Along the yellow tide, 

Chased by the gleaming water-snakes 
And vultures crimson-eyed. 


“ And from the banks there rose a 
wail . 
Of women for their dead; 
They wept and tore their linen robes, 
And plunged ‘neath wheels of 
dread. 


“Upon his brow he wore a crown, 
But his black feet were bare, 

And in his bright and brooding eyes: 
There dwelt a piteous care. 


“From his red lips there came a 
sound 
Like music of a psalm, 
And they that listened ceased their- 
tears 
And grew divinely calm. 


“Qn his own grave he sat and 
smiled, 
A spirit dark and sweet, 
And there were flowers upon his. 
head, 
And fruits around his feet... . 


“ I wander’d west where eagles soar 
Far o’er the realms of rains, 
And there, among pale mountain 
peaks, 
One hung in iron chains. 


“His head was hoary as the snow 
Of that serene cold clime, 

Yet like a child he smiled, and sang 
The cradle song of Time. 


“ And as he sang upon his cross, 
And in no human tones, 

The cruel gods who placed him there 
Were shaken on their thrones. 


“I kiss’d him softly on the lips, 
And smiling set him free— 

He wanders now in the green wold, 
Divine, like thee and me. . . 


“Then faring on with foot of fire 
Į cross’d the mighty main, 
And to a continent I came 
‘Wash’d green with dew and rain. 
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“ There swift as lightning in the sun 
Ran beauteous flocks and herds, 
And there were forests flashing 

bright, ` 
And mani-colour’d birds. 


“ And there the red-skin’d hunters 
chased 
The deer and wild black kine,— 
And lo! another gentle god 
Was sitting in a shrine! 


“ His skin enwrought as if he lived, 
With mystic signs, sat he ; 

Shaven his forehead, and his face 
Was painted terribly. ` 


‘Yet was he gentle as the dew, 
And gracious as the rain : 
With healing gifts he made men 
strong 
Upon that mighty plain... . 


“J wander’dsouth, where rivers roll’d, 
Yellow with slime and sand, 

And, black against a blood-red sky, 
I saw another stand. 


“ Two cymbals held he as he stood, 
And clash’d them with shrill wail: 

The clash was as the thunder’s voice, 
Heard ’mid the drifting gale. 


“Black was his skin as blackest 
night, 
Naked as night each limb, 
Yet in his eyeballs, on bis cheeks, 
The heavenly dew did swim. . . 


“ O Balder, these thy Brethren were 
. Surely as they were mine. 
Ï wander north, and thee I find 
The best and most. divine! 


“ ‘Yea, each of these was offered up 
As thou hast been, and I; 
Their blood was drifted evn as 
smoke 
Up to the silent sky. 


* All these loved Man and the green 
Earth 
As thou hast done, and I; 
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And each of these by stronger gods 
Was smitten down to die. 


“ Yet ever when I came, and spake 
The word and made the sign, 
Their souls grew strong in gentle- 
ness, 
And rose again with mine! 


“Yea, for the love of living men. 
They rose renew’d in breath, 
And smote the strong gods from 

their thrones 
With looks made strong thro’ 
Death. 


“With faces fair they rose and 
wrought 
Against the gods with me, 
To make the green Earth beautiful 
From shining sea to sea. 


“Yea, Balder, these thy Brethren 
were, 
Surely as they were mine; 
My Fathew’s blessing on thy lips, 
For thou, tog, art divine !” 


Vit. 


Benzata his feet the pale Death 
crouch’d, 

Ev’n as a lean white bear, 
Watching with dim and ‘dreamfal 
eyes y 
That face so strangely fair} 

$ 


But paler, sadder, wearier, $ 
Stood Balder in his shroud, 

While overhead a stars still hand 
Parted the drifting cloud. 


And from the lattices of heaven 
The star looked down on him ; 

But Balder smiled not, and his eyes 
With tearful dews were dim. 


“O Brother, on my sense still lies 
The burthen of my sleep, 

A weight is on me like the weight 
Of winter on the Deep. 
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“ For I remember as I wake 
Mine old glad life of dream-— 

The vision of the bridal Earth, 
The glory and the gleam. 


“ Oh, beautiful was the bright Earth, 
And round her purple bed 

The torches of great rivers burnt 
Amber and gold and red! 


“ And, beautiful were living men 
Wandering to and fro, 
Wih sun and moon and stars for 
lights, 
And lamps of leaves below ! 


“ But evermore this phantom Death 
Was darkening the Sun, 

Seeking the sweetest to destroy 
And surely sparing none. 


t And lo, I live, and at my feet 
Death cold and silent lies,— 
While in thine own dear Father’s 
` name 
Thou biddest me arise. 


“O wherefore should I rise at all 
Since all is black above, 

And trampled ’neath the feet of gods 
‘Lie all the shapes I love? 


“ Ay me, the dead are strewn with 
snows, 
They sleep and cannot see, 
With no soft voice to waken them, 
As thine has waken’d me. 


“ And wherefore should my soul for- 
get 
What cruel kin were mine, 
Tho’ in another Father’s name 
Thou greetest me divine? ” 


The white Christ gazed in Balder’s 
face, f 
` And beld his hand, and cried, 
“ Divine thou art and beautiful, 
And therefore must abide ! 


« And in mine own dear Fathers 
name ; 
I greet and bid thee rise, 
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And we shall stand before his throne 
And look into his eyes.” 


But Balder moaned, “Who made the 
Earth, 
And all things foul or fair? 
Who made the white bear on the 
berg, 
The eagle in the air? 


“ Who made the Lightning’s forkéd 
flame, 

Who Thunder’s blacken’d brand? 

Who fashion’d Death, with fatal eyes, 

Chill breath, and clammy hand?” 


Death moan’d and clung to Balder’s 
feet, 
And utter’d forth a ery— 
A hundred starry hands drew back 
The curtains of the sky ; 


And countless eyes look’d calmly 
down 
Thro’ azure clear and cold, 
And lo! the round red Moon became 
A shining lily of gold! 


Then on the wilderness of snow 
A sudden sheen was shed, 

And splendour as of starlight grow 
Around the white Christ’s head. 


And Christ cried, smiling down on 
Death, 
Making a mystic sign, 
“Now blessings on my servartt 
Death, 
For he too is divine. 


« O Balder, he who fashion’d us, 
And bade us live and move, 
Shall weave for Death’s sad heavenly 
hair 
Immortal flowers of love. 
« Ah! never fail’d my servant Death, 
Whene’er I named his name,— 


But at my bidding he hath flown 
As swift as frost or flame. 


“Yea,asasleuth-hound tracks aman, 
And finds his form, and springs, 
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_ So hath he hunted down the gods 
As well as human things! 


“Yet only thro’ the strength of 
Death 
A god shall fall or rise— 
A thousand lie on the cold Earth, 
Stone still, with marble eyes. 


“ But whosoe’er shall conquer Death, 
Tho’ mortal man be he, 

Shall in his season rise again, 
And live, with thee, and me! 


“ And whosoe’er loves mortals most 
Shall conquer Death the best, 

Yea, whosoe’er grows beautiful 
Shall grow divinely blest.” 


The white Christ raised his shining 
face i 
To that still bright’ning sky. 
“ Only the beautiful shall abide, 
Only the base shall die!” 


VIII. 


Bur Balder moan’d, “O beauteous 
Earth, 
Now lying cold and dead, 
Bright flash’d the lamps of flowers 
and stars 
Around thy golden head ! 


“ And beautiful were beast and bird, 

, And lamb and speckled snake, 

And beautiful were human things 
Who giladden’d for my sake! 


“ But lo! on one and all of those 
Blew the cold blighting breath, 

Until I died that they might live, 
And bought their life with death. 


“ Behold! I live, and all is dark, 
And wasted is my pain, 

For glimmering at my feet I see 
The fatal eyes again. 


“ Why stays he here upon the Earth? 
Why lingers he below ? 

The empty Heavens wait for him, 
*Tis ended—let him go!” 
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Death look’d up with a loving faco, 
And smiled from the white 
ground ;-—~ 
‘The stars that sat upon their 
thrones 
Seem’d singing with low sound. 


The white Christ cried, “The greem 
Earth lives ; 
She sleeps, but hath not die_— 
She and all fair things thou hast 
named ~ 
Shall quicken and abide. 


“O Balder, those great gods to whom: 
Thy radiant life was given, 
Were far too weak to keep their 
plight ` 
And summon Death to heaven. 


“ There is no god of all thy kin 
Dare name that name aloud : 
When his cold hand was on thy 
heart, ' 
Each crouch’d within his cloud. 


“ Thou couldst not buy the boon of 
those, ‘ 
They were too weak and poor ; 
Fain would they buy a boon of thee, 
Now thy strange sleep is o'er! 


“ Yet now for evermore fulfilled 
Is thine ancestral rune, 
For thou indeed hast conquer’d 
Death, 
And won thy gentle boon. 


“Yea, thou hast died as fair things 
die 
In earth, and air, and deep, 
Yet thou hast risen thrice beautiful 
Out of thy solemn sleep. 


“ For life thrice sealed and sancti- 
fied . 
Is on thy lips and eyes; 
And whatsoe’er grows fair like thee 
By Love shall also rise, 


“ For out of beauty cast away 
Another beauty grows : 
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What Death reaps in the fields of 
life ' 
In fairer fields he sows. 
“ And thro’ a thousand gates of 
gloom, 
With tracts of life between, 
The creatures that the Maker made 
Creep on, now hid, now seen ; 


“And duly out of every doom 
A. sweeter issue flows, 

As out of dreary dooms of gods 
At last thy glory rose. 


“ And fairer yet, and ever fair, 
Thy soul divine shall gleam, 
A spirit springing from a tomb, 
And rainbow’d into dream ! 
“ O kiss me, Brother, on the mouth, 
Yea, kiss me thrice again ; 
For when I feel thy kiss, I feel 
The sun, and the wind, and the 
rain | j 
“The dead Earth wakens ’néath thy 
feet, of . 
Flame kindles thro’ the sod... . 
O kiss me with thy human lips, 
Thou brightest born of God!” 


IX. 
“ Barber! Balder!” 


And Balder said, 
Turning round his gentle head, 
“I hear 1» 
“ Ard thou, my servant Death, 
Kneeling low with hushéd breath, 
While my hand is on thy hair!” 


Death made answer, kneeling there, 
“ I hear!” 


“ At last the cold ‘snows cease, 
The white world is hush’d in peace, 
The sky is clear, the storm has gone; 
Stars are rising to light us on— 
In the north the moon grows gray,— 
Take my hand and come away !” 
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“ Whither, O whither?” . 


“Where the City lies within 
Dwell the mighty gods thy kin ;— 
O Balder, lead me thither ! ” 


“ Across the darkness and the day, 

Long and dreary is the way— 

O’er chill wastes of misery, 

Past the silent Frozen Sea, 

Where the white bears lean and old 

Run and shiver in the cold— 

Where the great ice-mountains rise 

Violet-blue against the skies, 

Then across the wondrous Bow 
Only gods and ghosts may tread,— 

Beyond the sea, above the snow, 
Where the sunfire shineth red ; 

There the night lies and no day— 

Long and weary is the way— 

O Brother, fare not thither !” 


“ Broken is the great long night, 
Rising yonder is the light ; 

Half our task is yet to do— 

Come ! and thou, Death, follow too— 
O Balder, lead me thither!” 


Far away across the gloom, 
Rose-red like a rose in bloom, 
Flashing, changing, ray by ray, 
Glorious as the ghost of day, 
Gleam’d in one vast aureole 
Shifting splendours of the Pole.. 
All across the vault of blue 
Shooting lights and colours flew, 
And the Milky Way shone there- 
Like a bosom white and bare, 
Stirring, throbbing, as if moved 
By some heart that lived and loved. 
Night was broken, and grew bright. 
See the countless lamps of light 
Swinging, flashing, near and far, 
Cast their glancing gleams below,— 
And the steadfast polar star 
Throbb’d close down upon the 
‘show... . 
“Take my hand, and let us go!” 


End of Part If. ; 
(The Third and concluding Part will appear next month.) 
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METAPHYSICAL STUDY. 


B “Metaphysical Study,” or “Metaphysics,” I mean—what 
seems intended by the designation in its current employ- 
ment at present—the circle of the mental or subjective sciences. 
The central department of the field ‘is PsycHoLoey, and the 
adjunct to psychology is Locic, which has its foundations partly 
in psychology, but still more in the sciences altogether, whose 
procedure it gathers’ up and formulates. The outlying and 
dependent branches are:—the narrow metaphysics or ontology, 
ethics, sociology, together with art or esthetics. There are 
,other applied sciences of the department, as education and 
philology. 

The branches most usually looked upon as the E or allied 
studies of the subjective department of human know. wiedge are, 
psychology, logic, ontology, ethics. The debates in @ society 
like the present* will generally be found to revolve in ‘the orbit 
thus chalked out. It is the sphere of the most animated contro- 
versies, and the widest discordance of view: The branch most 
nearly connected with the group is sociology, which under that 
name, and under the older title, the philosophy of history, has 
opened up a new series of problems, of the kind to divide opinions 
dnd provoke debate. A quieter interest attaches to esthetics, 
although a not unfruitful application and test of psychological 
laws. 

My remarks will embrace, first, the aims, real and factitious, in 
the study of this group of sciences; and next, the polemic ı conduct 


* This paper was delivered in the form of an Address to tho Edinburgh University 
Philosophical Society, on the 28th of March, 
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of such study, or the utility and management of debating societies, 
instituted in connection therewith. A 

The two sciences—psychology and logic—I consider the funda- 
mental and knowledge-giving departments. The others are 
the applications of these to the more stirring questions of human 
life.. Now, the successful cultivation of the field requires you to 
give at least as much attention to the root sciences as you give 
to the branch sciences. That is to say, psychology, in its pure 
and proper character, and logic, in its systematic array, should be 
kept before the view, concurrently with ontology, ethics, and 
sociology. Essays and debates tending to clear up and expound | 
systematic psychology and systematic logic should form an equal ` 
half of the society’s work. 

Does any one feel a doubt upon the point, as so stated? If so, 
it will lie upon him to show that psychology, in its methodical . 
pursuit, is a needless and superfluous employment of strength; 
that the problems of ethics, ontology, &c., can be solved without 
it—a somewhat difficult assertion so long as they are unsolved in 
any way. I have no space for indulging in a dissertation on the 
value of methodical study and arrangement in the extension of 
our knowledge, as opposed to the promiscuous mingling of different 
kinds of facts, a thing often required in practice, but repugnant 
to the increase of knowledge. If you want to improve your 
acquaintance with the sense of touch, you accumulate and 
methodize all the experiences relating to touch; you compare 
them, see whether they are consistent or inconsistent, select the 
good, reject .the bad, improve the statement of one by light 
borrowed frém the others; you mark desiderata, experiments to 
be tried, or observations to be sought. All that time you refrain 
from wandering into other spheres of mental phenomena. You 
make use of comparison with the rest of the senses, it may be, but 
you keep strictly to the points of analogy, where mutual lights 
are to be had. This is the culture of knowledge as such, and is 
_ the best, the essential preparation for practical questions involving 

the particular subject along with others. 

To take an example from the question of the will. I do not 
object to the detaching and isolating of the problem of free-will, 
as a matter for discussion and debate; but I think that it can be 
handled to equal, if not greater advantage, in the systematio 
psychology of voluntary power. Those that have never tried it 
in this last form have not attained the best vantage-ground for 
overcoming the inevitable subtleties that invest it. 

The great problem of external perception has a psychological 
place, where its difficulties are very much attenuated, to say the 
least of it; and, however convenient it may be to treat it as a 
detached problem, we should carry with us into the discussion all 
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the lights that we, obtain while regarding it as it stands among 
the intellectual powers. 

It is in systematic psychology that we are most free to attend 
to the defining of terms (without which a professed science is mere 
moonshine), to the formulating of axioms and generalities, to the 
concatenating and taking stock of all the existing knowledge, 
and to the appraising of that at its real value. Ifthese things are 
neglected, there is nothing that I see to constitute a psychology 
at all. 


As to the other fundamental science, logic, the same remarke 
may be repeated. Of debated questions, a certain number pertain . 
properly to logic; yet most of these relate to logic at its points of 
contact with psychology. Since we have got out of the narrow 
round of the Aristotelian syllogism, we have agreed to call logic 
ars artium, ‘or, better still, scientia scientiarum, the science that deals - 
with the sciences altogether—both object sciences and subject 
sciences. Now this I take to be a study quite apart from psycho- 
logy in particular, although, as I have said, touching it at several 
points. It reviews all science and all knowledge, as to its struc- 
ture, method, arrangement, classification, probation, enlargement. 
It deals in generalities the most general of any. By taking up 
what belongs to all knowledge, it seems to rise above the matter 
of knowledge to the region of pure form; it demands, therefore, a 
peculiar subtlety of handling, and may easily land us, as we are 
all aware, in knotty questions and quagmires. 

Now what I have to repeat in this connection is that you’ sia 
in your debates, overhaul portions or chapters of systematic logic, 
with a view to present the difficulties in their natural \position in 
the subject. You might, for example, take up the question as to 
the province of logic, with its divisions, parts, and order, all which 
admit of many various views, and bring forward the vexed con- 
troversies under lights favourable to their resolution. Regarding 
logic as an aid to the faculties in tackling with the abstruse, you | 
should endeavour to cultivate and enhance its powers in this par- 
ticular, by detailed exposition and criticism of all its canons and 
- prescriptions. The department of classification is a good instance; 
a region full of delicate subtleties and “bread-and-butter” appli- 
cations. 

It is in this last view of logic that we can canvass systems upon 
the ground of their method or procedure alone. Looking at the 
absence, in any given system, of the arts and precautions that are 
indispensable to the establishment of truth in the circumstances, 
we may pronounce against it, à priori; we know that such a 
system can be true only by accident, or else by miracle. We may 
reasonably demand of a system-builder,—Is he in the narrow way 
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that leadeth to truth, or in the broad way that leadeth somewhere 
else ? 

I have said that I consider the connection between logic and 
psychology to be but slender, although not unimportant. The 
amount and nature of this connection would reward a careful con- 
sideration. There would be considerable difficulty in seeing any 
connection at all between the Aristotelian syllogism and psychology, 
but for the high-sounding designations appended to the notion 
and the proposition—simple apprehension and judgment—of which 
I fail to discaver the propriety or relevance. I know that Grote . 
gave a very profound turn to the employment of the term “ judg- 
ment” by Aristotle, as being a recognition of the relativity of 
knowledge to the affirming mind. I am not to say, absolutely, 
“Tce is cold;” I am to say that, to the best of my judgment or 
belief, or in so far as I am concerned, ice is cold. This, however, 
has little to do with the logic of the syllogism, and not much with 
any logic. So, when we speak of a “notion,” we must uhderstand it. 
as apprehended by some mind; but for nearly all purposes, this is 
assumed tacitly; it need not appear in a formal designation, which, 
not being wanted, is calculated to mislead. 


With these remarks on the two fundamental sciences of our 
group, I now turn to the applied or derivative sciences, in which 
the great controversies’stand out most conspicuous, which, in fact, 
exist for the purposes of contention—ontology and ethics. These 
branches were in request long before the mother-sciences—psy- 
chology and logic—came into being at all. They had occupied 
their chief positions without consulting the others, partly be- 
cause these were not there to consult, and partly because they 
were not inclined to consult any extraneous authority. By 
ontology we may designate the standing controversies of the 
intellectual powers—perception, innate ideas, nominalism versus 
realism, and noumenon versus phenomenon. I am not going to 
pronounce upon these questions; I have already recommended 
the alternative mode of approaching them under systematic 
psychology and logic; and I will now regard them as constituents . 
of the fourfold enumeration of the metaphysical sciences. 

The Germans may be credited for teaching’ us, or trying to 
teach us, to distinguish “bread and butter” from what passes 
beyond, transcends bread and butter. With them the distinction 
is thoroughly ingrained, and comes to hand at a moment’s notice. 
If I am to review in detail what may be considered the practical 
or applied departments of logic and psychology, I am in danger 
of trenching on their “bread and butter” region. Before de- 
scending, therefore, into the larder, let us frst spend a few 
seconds in considering psychology as the pursuit of truth in all 
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that relates to our mental constitution. If difficulty be a stimulus 
to the human exertions, it may be found here. To ascertain, fix, 
and embody the precise truth in regard to the facts of the mind, 
is about as hard an undertaking as could be prescribed to a man. 
But this is another way of saying that psychology is not a very 
advanced science; is not well stored with clear and certain 
doctrines; and is unable, therefore, to confer any very great pre- 
cision in its dependent branches, whether purely speculative or 
practical. In a word, the greatest modesty or humility is the 
becoming deportment of all that engage in this field of labour, 
even when doing their best; while the same virtues in even 
greater measure are due from those engaging in it without doing 
their best. 

It must be admitted, however, that the highest evidence and 
safeguard of truth is application. In every other science, the 
utility test is final. The great parent sciences—mathematics, 
physics, chémistry, physiology—have each a host of filial depen- . 
dents, in close contact with the supply of human wants ; and the 
success of the applications is the testimony to the truth of the 
sciences applied. Thus, although we may not narrow the sphere 
of truth to bread and butter, yet we have no surer test of the 
truth itself. Our trade requires navigation, and navigation verifies 
astronomy; and but for navigation we may be pretty con- 
fident that astronomy would now have very little accuracy to 
boast of. 

To come then to the practical bearings or outgoings of psycho- 
logy, assisted by logic. My contention is that the parent sciences 
and the filial sciences should be carried on together} that theses 
should be extracted by turns from all; that the lights thus obtained 
would be mutual. I will support the position by a review of the 
subjects thus drawn into the metaphysical field. | 
Foremost among these applied sciences I would place EDUCA- 
TION, the subject of the day. The priority of mention is due not 
so much to its special or pre-eminent importance, as to its being the 
most feasible and hopeful of the practical applications of conjoined 


psychology and logic. I say this, however, with a more express | © 


eye to intellectual education. I deem it quite possible to frame a 

‘ practical science applicable to the training of the intellect that 
shall be precise and definite in a very considerable measure. The 
elements that make up our intellectual furniture can be stated 
with clearness; the laws of intellectual growth or acquisition are 
almost the best ascertained generalities of the human mind ; even 
the most complicated studies can be analyzed into their com- 
ponents, partly by psychology and partly by the higher logic. In 
a word, if we cannot make a science of education, as far as intellect 
is concerned, we may abandon metaphysical study altogether. 
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I do not speak with the same confidence as to moral education. 
There has long been in existence a respectable rule-of-thumb 
practice in this region, the result of a sufficiently wide experience. 
There are certain psychological laws, especially those relating to 
the formation of moral habits, that have a considerable value ; 
but to frame a theory of moral education, on a level in point of 
definiteness with the possible theory of intellectual education, is a 
task that I should not like to be imposed upon me. In point of 
fact, two problems are joined in one, to the confusion of both. 
There is first the vast question of moral control, which stretches 
far and wide over many fields, and would have to be tracked with 
immense labour; it belongs to the arts of government; it comes 
under moral suasion, as exercised by the preacher and orator; it 
even implicates the tact of diplomacy. I do not regard this as a 
properly educational question (although it refers to an art that 
every teacher must try to master); that is to say, its solution is 
not connected with education processes strictly so called. The 
second problem of moral education is the one really within the 
scope of the subject—the problem of fixing moral bents or habits, 
when the right conduct is once initiated. On this head, some 
scientific insight is attainable; and suggestions of solid value may 
in time accrue, although there never can be the precision attain- 
able in the intellectual region. 


I will next advert to the applied science of Art, or ASSTHETICS, 
long a barren ground, so far as scientific handling was concerned, 
but now a land of promise. The old thesis, “ What is Beauty?” a 
good debating society topic, is, I hope, past contending about. 
The numerous influences that concur in works of art, or in natural 
beauty, present a fine opening for delicate analysis; at the same 
time, they implicate the vaguest and least advanced portion of 
psychology—the emotions. The German philosophers have usually 
ranked æsthetics as one of the subjective sciences; but it is only 
of late that the department has taken shape in their country. 
Lessing gave a great impulse to literary art, and originated a 
number of pregnant suggestions; and the German love of music 
has necessarily led to theories as well as to compositions. Weare 
now in the way to that consummation of wsthetics which may be 
described as containing a reference to psychology as the mother- 
science, a classification, comparison, and contrast of the fine arts 
themselves, and an induction of the principles of art composition 
from the best examples. Anything’ like a thorough sifting of fine- 
_art questions would strain psychology at every poimt—senses, 
emotions, intellect; and if criticism is to go deep, it must ground 
upon psychological reasons. Now the mere artist can never be a 
psychologist; the art critic may, but seldom will; hence, as they 
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won't come over to us, some of us must go over to them. The 
art discussion of the greatest fountains of human feeling—love 
and anger—would react with advantage upon the very difficult 
psychology of these emotions, so long the sport of superficiality. 

But I hold that esthetics is but a corner of a larger field 
that is seldom even named among the sciences of mind; I mean 
human happiness as a whole, “eudamonics,” or “hedonics,” or 
whatever you please to callit. That the subject is neglected, I 
do not affirm; but it is not cultivated in the proper place, or in: 
the proper light-giving connection—that is to say, under the psy- 
chology of the human feelings. It should have at once a close 
reference to psychology, and an independent construction : while 
either in comprehending esthetics, or in lying side by side with 
that, it would give and receive illumination, The researches now 
making into the laws and limits of human sensibility, if they have 
* any value, ought to lead to the economy of pleasure and the 
abatement of pain. The analysis of sensation and of emotion 
points to this end. Whoever raises any question as to human 
happiness should refer it, in the first instance, to psychology, in 
the next to some general scheme that would answer for a science 
of happiness, and thirdly to an induction of the facts of human 
experience; the three distinct appeals correcting one another. 
If psychology can as yet contribute nothing to the point, it 
confesses to a desideratum for future inquirers. 

I am not at all satisfied with the coupling of happiness with, 
ethics, as usually done. Ethics is the sphere of duty; happiness 
is mentioned only to be repressed and discouraged. This is not 
the situation for unfolding all the blossoms of human delight, nor 
for studying to allay every rising uneasiness.” He would be a rare 
ethical philosopher that would permit full scope to such an opera- 
tion within his grounds; neither Epicurus nor Bentham could 
come up to this mark. But even if the thing were permitted, the ` 
lights are not there; it is only between the parent psychology 
and the esthetic derivative that the work can be done. It is 
neither disrespect nor disadvantage to duty that it is not men- 
tioned in the department until the very end. To cultivate hap- 
piness is not selfishness or vice, unless you confine it to self; and 
the mere act of inquiring does not so confine it. If you are in other 
respects a selfish man, you will apply your knowledge for your own 
sole behoof; if you are not selfish, you will apply it for the good 
of others also, which is another name for virtue. 

But the obstacles to a science of happiness are not solely due to 
the gaps and deficiencies in our psychological knowledge; they 
are equally owing to the prevailing terrorism in favour of self- 
denial at all hands. Many of the maxims as to happiness would 
not stand examination if people felt themselves free to discuss 
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them. You must work yourselves into a fervour of revolt and 
defiance before you call in question Paley’s declaration that 
“happiness is equally distributed among all orders of the com- 
munity.” I do not know whether I should wonder most at the 
cheerful temperament or the complacent optimism of Adam Smith, 
when he asks, “ What can be added to the happiness of the man 
who is in health, who is out of debt, and has a clear conscience?” 
When the greatest philosophers talk thus, what is to be expected 
from the unphilosophic mob? The dependence of happiness on 
activity is always kept very loose, it may be for the convenience 
of shutting our mouth against complaints of being overworked. 
To render this dependence precise is a matter of pure psy- 
chology. 


Before coming to Ethics, I must, as a preparation, view another 
derivative branch of psychology, the old subject of politics and 
society, under its new name, Socrotocy. It is obvious that all 
terms used in describing social facts and their generalities are 
terms of mind; command and obedience, law and right, order 
and progress, are notions made up of human feelings, purposes, 
and thoughts. 

Sociology is usually studied in its own special field, and no- 
where else; that is to say, the sociologist employs himself in 
observing and comparing the operations of societies under all 
variety of circumstances, and in all historic ages. The field is 
essentially human nature, and the laws arrived at are laws of 
human nature. A consummate sociologist is not often to be 
found; the really great theorists on society could be counted on 
one’s fingers. Some of them have been psychologists as well; 
I need mention only Aristotle, Hobbes, Locke, Hume, the Mills. 
Others, as Vico, Montesquieu, Millar, Condorcet, Auguste Comte, 
De Tocquéville, have not independently studied the mind on the 
broad péychological basis. Now the bearings on sociology of a 
pure psychological preparation can be convincingly shown. The 
laws of society, if not the merest empiricisms, are derivative laws 
of the mind; and a theorist cannot be trusted with the handling 
of a derivative law, unless he knows, as well as can be known, 
the simple or constituent laws. All the elements of human cha- 
racter crop up in men’s social relations; in the foreground are their 
self-interest or sense of self-preservation, together with their social 
and anti-social promptings; a little farther back are their active 
energy, their intelligence, their artistic feelings, and their religious 
susceptibilities. Now all these should be broadly examined as 
elements of the mind, without an immediate reference to the political 
machine. Of course, the social feelings need a social situation, 
and cannot be studied without that; but there are many social 
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situations that give scope for examining them, besides what is con- 
templated in political society ; and the psychologist proper ought 
to avail himself of all the opportunities of rendering the statement 
of these various elements precise. For this purpose his chief arm is 
the ultimate analysis of the various faculties and feelings. This 
analysis nobody but himself cares to institute; and yet a knowledge 
of the ultimate constitution of an emotional tendency is one of 
the best aids in appreciating its mode of working. Without a 
good preliminary analysis of the social and anti-social emotions, 
for example, you are almost sure to be counting the same thing 
twice over, or else confounding two different facts under one 
designation. On the one hand the precise relationship of the states 
named as love, sympathy, disinterestedness, and on the other hand 
the common basis of domination, resentment, pride, egotism, should 
be distinctly cleared up, as is possible only in psychological study 
strictly so called. The workings of the religious sentiment cannot 
be shown sociologically, without a previous analysis of the con- 
stituent emotions, 

An allusion so very slender to so vast a subject as sociology 
would be a waste of words, but for the conviction that through 
sociology is the way to that great field of ethics. This is to re- 
verse the traditional arrangement—ethics, politics, legislation— 
followed even by Bentham. The lights of\ethics are, in the first 
instance, psychological; its discussions presuppose a number of 
definitions and distinctions that are pure psychology. But before 
these have to be adduced, the subject has to be set forth as a problem 
of sociology. “How is the King’s government to be carried on?” 
“ How is society to be held together?” is the first consideration ; 
and the sociologist, as constitution-builder, administrator, judge, 
is the one to grapple with the problem. It is with lim that law, 
obligation, right, command, obedience, sanction, have their origin 
and their explanation. Ethics is an important supplement to 
social or political law, but it is still a department of law. ‘In any 
other view it is a maze, a mystery, a hopeless embroilmen i 

That ethics is involved in society is of course admitted; what 
is not admitted is that ethical terms should be settled under the 
social science in the first place. I may refer to the leading term 
“law,” whose meaning in sociology is remarkably clear; in 
ethics remarkably the reverse. The confusion deepens when the 
moral faculty is brought forward. In the eye of the sociologist 
nothing’ could be simpler than the conception of that part of our 
nature that is appealed to for securing obedience. He assumes a 
certain effort of the intelligence for understanding the significa- 
tion of a command or a law; and for the motive part he counts 
upon nothing but volition in most ordinary form—the avoidance 
of a pain. Intelligence and will, in their usual and recognized 
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workings, are all that are required for social obedience; law is 
conceived and framed exactly to suit the every-day and every- 
hour manifestations of these powers. The lawgiver does not 
speak of an obedience-faculty, nor even of a social-faculty. If 
there were in the mind a power unique and apart, having nothing 
in common with our usual intelligence, and nothing in common 
with our usual will or volition, that power ought to be expressed 
in terms that exclude the smallest participation of both knowledge 
and will; it ought to have a form special to itself, and not the 
form—“ Do this, and ye shall be made to suffer.” 

Iam quite aware that there are elements in ethics not included 
in the problem of social obedience; what I contend for is that 
the ground should be cleared by marking out the two provinces, 
as is actually done by a very small number of theorists, of whom 
John Austin is about the best example. 

The ethical philosopher, from not building on a foregone 
sociology, is obliged to extemporize in a paragraph the social 
system; just as if the physical philosopher had no regularly 
constructed mathematics to fall back upon, but stopped every 
now and then to enounce a mathematical theorem. 

The question of the ethical end should first appear as the ques- 
tion of the sociological end. For what purpose or purposes is 
society maintained? /All the ethical difficulties are here met by 
anticipation, and ing form much better adapted to their solution. 
It is from the point of view of the social ruler that you learn 
reserve, modération, and sobriety in your aims; you learn to think 
that something much less than the Utopias-imiversal happiness 
and universal virtue—should be propounded; you find that a 
definite and limited province can be assigned, separating what 
the social power is able to do, must do, and can advantageously 
do, from what it is unable to do, need not do, and cannot 
advantageously do; and this or a similar demarcation is repro- 
ducible in ethics. 

The precepts of ethics are mainly the precepts of social autho- 
rity; at all events the social precepts and their sanctions have the 
priority in scientific method. Some of the highest virtues are 
sociological; patriotic self-sacrifice is one of the conditions of 
social preservation. The inculcation of this and of many other 
virtues would not appear in ethics at all, or only in a supple- 
mentary treatment, if social science took its proper sphere, and 
fully occupied that sphere. 

Once more. The great problem of moral control, which I 
should remove entirely from a science of education, would be 
first dealt with in Sociology. It there appears in the form of the 
choice and gradation of punishments, in prison discipline, and in 
the reformation of criminals, all which have been made the subject 
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of enlightened, not to say scientific treatment. In the best expe- 
rience in those subjects, I would begin to seek for lights on the 
comprehensive question. I would next go to diplomacy for the 
arts of delicate address in reconciling opposing interests; after 
which I would look to the management of parties and conflicting 
interests in the State. I would farther inquire how armies are 
disciplined, and subordination combined with the enthusiasm that 
leads to noble deeds. 

There is an abundant field for the application of pure psy- 
chology to ethics, when it takes its own proper ground. The 
exact psychological character of disinterested impulse needs to 
be assigned; and, if that impulse can be fully referred to the 
sympathetic or social instincts and habits, the supposed moral 
faculty is finally eviscerated of its contents for all ethical 
purposes, - 


So far I have exemplified what seem to me real or genuine 

aims and applications of metaphysical study. I now proceed to 
the objects that are more or less factitious. We are here on 
delicate ground, and run the risk of discrediting our pursuit as 
regards the very things that in the eyes of many people make its 
value. 
First, then, as psychology comprises all ‘our sensibilities, plea- 
sures, affections, aspirations, capacities, it “is thought on that 
ground to have a special nobility and greatnéss, and a special 
power of evoking in the student the feelings theniselves. The 
mathematician, dealing with conic sections, spirals, and differential 
equations, is in danger of being ultimately resolved into a 
function or a co-efficient; the metaphysician, by investigating 
conscience, must become conscientious; driving fat oxen is the 
way to grow fat. , 

But to pass to a far graver application. It has usually been 
supposed that metaphysical theory is more especially akin tolthe 
speculation that mounts to the supernatural and the transcendental 
world. “Man’s relations to the Infinite” is a frequent phrase in 
the mouth of the metaphysician. Metaphysics is supposed to be 
“ philosophy ”*by way of eminence; and philosophy in the large 
sense has not merely to satisfy the curiosity of the human mind, 
it has to provide scope for its emotions and aspirations; in fact, 
to play the part of theology. In times when the prevailing 
orthodox beliefs are shaken, some scheme of philosophy is brought 
forward to take their place. If I understand aright the drift of 
the German metaphysical systems for a century back, they all more 
or less propose to themselves to supply the same spiritual wants 
as religion supplies. In our own country, such of us as are not 
under German influence put the matter differently; but we still 
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consider that we have something to say on the “highest questions.” 
We are apt to believe that on us more than on any other class of 
thinkers, does it depend whether the prevailing theology shall be 
upheld, impugned, or transformed. The chief weapons of the 
defenders of the faith are forged in the schools of metaphysics. 
Locke and Butler, Reid, Stewart, and Brown are authorities in 
the halls of theology. And when theology is attacked, its meta- 
physical buttresses have to be assailed the very first thing. If 
these are declared unsound, either it must fall, or it must change 
its front. It is natural theology, more particularly, that is thus 
allied to metaphysics; yet, not exclusively; for the defence of 
revelation by miracles involves at the outset a point of logic. 

Now I do not mean to say, that this is a purely factitious and 
ill-grounded employment of the metaphysical sciences. I fully 
admit that some of the defences of theology, as well as the attacks, 
have been furnished from psychology, logic, ethics, and ontology. 
The earliest beliefs in religion, the greatest and strongest con- 
victions, had little to do with any of these departments of specu- 
lation. But when simple uninquiring faith gave place to the 
questionings of the reason, the basis of religion was transferred to 
the reason-built sciences; and metaphysics came in for a large 
share in the decision. 

What I now maintain is, that there is something factitious in 
the degree of prominence given to metaphysics in this great 
enterprise; that its pretensions are excessive, its importance over- 
stated; and when most employed for such a purpose, it is least to 
be trusted. Theological polemic is only in part conducted through 
science; and physical science comes in equally with moral. The 
most serious shocks to the traditional orthodoxy have come from 
the physical sciences. The argument from design has no doubt 
a metaphysical or logical element, the estimate of the degree of 
analogy between the universe and a piece of human workmanship; 
but the argument itself needs a scientific survey of the entire 
phenomena of nature, both matter and mind. Our Bridgewater 
Treatises proceeded upon this view; they embraced the considera- 
tion of the whole cycle of the sciences, as bearing on the theo- 
logical argument. The scheme was so far just and to the purpose ; 
the obvious drawback to the value of the Treatises lay in their 
being special pleadings, backed by a fee of a thousand pounds to 
each writer for maintaining one side. Ifa similar fee had been 
given to nine equally able writers to present the other side, the 
argument from design would have been far more satisfactorily 
sifted than by the purely metaphysical criticism of Kant. 

When theology is supported exclusively by such doctrines as an 
independent and immaterial soul, a special moral faculty, and what 
is‘called free-will,—the metaphysician is a person of importance 
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in the contest; he is powerful either to uphold or to subvert 
the fabric. But, if these were ever to constitute the chief strong- 
hold of the faith, its tenure would not be very secure. It is only 
a metaphysician, however, that believes or disbelieves on meta- 
physical grounds alone; such a man as Cousin, no doubt, rests his 
whole spiritual philosophy on this foundation. But the great mass 
will either adhere to religion in spite of metaphysical difficulties, 
or abandon. it notwithstanding its metaphysical evidences. An 
eminent man, a citizen of Edinburgh now departed, said in my 
hearing that he was a believer in Christianity until he became 
acquainted with geology, when, finding the first chapter of 
Genesis at variance with geological doctrines, he applied to the 
Bible the rule falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus, and thenceforth aban- 
doned his old belief. I never knew of any one that was so worked 
upon. by a purely metaphysical argument. ` 

The aspect of theological doctrine that has come most to the 
front of late is the question of the Divine goodness, as shown in 
the plan of the universe. Speculators are divided between 
optimism and pessimism. How shall we decide between these 
extremes, or, if repudiating both, how shall we fix the mean? Is 
a metaphysician more especially qualified to find out, the truth ? 
I hardly think so. I þelieve he could contribute with others to 
such a solution as may be possible. He has, we shall suppose, 
surveyed closely the compass of the human sensibilities, and is 
able to assign, with more than common precisién, what things 
operate on them favourably or unfavourably. So far good. Then 
as a logician he is more expert at detecting bad inferences in 
vegard i to the form of reasoning; but whether certain allegations 
of fact are well or ill founded, he may not be able to say, at least 
out of his own department. If a mixed commission of ten- were 
nominated to adjudicate upon this vast problem, metaphysics 
might claim to be represented by two. 

Least of all do I understand the claims made in behalf of òur 
department to supply the spiritual void in case the old theology 
is no longer accredited. When one looks closely at the stream 
and tendency of thought, one sees a growing alliance and kin- 
dred between religion and poetry or art. There is, as we know, 
a dogmatic, precise, severe, logical side of theology, by which 
creeds are constructed, religious tests imposed, and belief made a 
matter of legal interpretation. There is also a sentimental, ideal, 
imaginative side that resists definition, that refuses dogmatic 
prescription, and seeks only to satisfy spiritual needs and emotions. 
Metaphysics may no doubt take a part in the dogmatic or'doctrinal 
treatment, but it must qualify itself by Biblical study, and become 
altogether theology. In the other aspect, metaphysics, as I con- 
ceive it, is unavailing; the poet is the proper medium for keeping 
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up the emotional side, under all transformations of doctrinal belief. 
But as conceived by others, metaphysics is philosophy and poetry 
in one; to which I can neveragree. The combination of the two, 
as hitherto exhibited, has been made at the expense of both. The 
leading terms of philosophy—reason, spirit, soul, the ideal, the 
infinite, the absolute, the phenomenal, truth, being, consciousness 
—are lubricated with emotion, and thrown together in ways that 
defy understanding. The unintelligible, which ought to be the 
shame of philosophy, is made its glory. 

These remarks prepare for the conclusion that I come to as to the 
scope of metaphysics with reference to the higher questions. That 
it has bearings upon these questions I allow; and those bearings 
are legitimately within the range of metaphysical debates. But ‘ 
I make a wide distinction between metaphysical discussion and 
theological discussion ; and do not consider that they can be 
combined to advantage. In the great latitude of free inquiry in 
the present day, theology is freely canvassed, and societies might 
be properly devoted to that express object; but I cannot see any 
benefit that would arise by a philosophical society undertaking, 
in addition to its own province, to raise the questions belonging 
to theology. I am well aware that there is one society of very 
distinguished persons in the metropolis, calling itself metaphysical, 
that freely ventures upon the perilous seas of theological debate. 
Doubtless good comes from any exercise of the liberty of dis- 
cussion, so long restrained in this region; yet, I can hardly 
suppose that purely metaphysical studies can thrive in such a 
connection. Many of the members must think far more of the 
theological issues than of the cultivation of mental and logical 
science ; and a purely metaphysical debate can seldom be pur- 
sued with profit under these conditions. 


I conclude with some reflections as to the polemical handling 
of the metaphysical subjects. We owe to the Greeks the study 
of philosophy through methodized debate; and the state of 
scientific knowledge in the age of the early Athenian schools was 
favourable to that mode of treatment. The conversations of 
Socrates, the “Dialogues” of Plato, and the “Topica” of Aristotle, 
are the monuments of Greek contentiousness, tumed to account as 
a great refinement in social intercourse, asa stimulus to individual 
thought, and a means of advancing at least the speculative de- 
partments of knowledge. Grote, in his Plato, and in his Aristotle, 
while copiously illustrating all these consequences, has laid 
extraordinary stress on still another aspect of the polemic of 
Socrates and Plato, the aspect of free-thought, as against venerated 
tradition and the received commonplaces of society. The as- 
sertion of the right of private judgment in matters of doctrine 
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and belief was, according to Grote, the greatest of all the fruits of 
the systematized negation begun by Zeno, and carried out in the 
“Search Dialogtes” of Plato. In the “ Exposition Dialogues” it 
is wanting; and in the “Topica,” where -Dialectic is reduced to 
method and system by one of Aristotle’s greatest logical achieve- 
ments, the freethinker’s wings are very much clipped; the execution 
of Socrates probably had to answer for that. It is to the Platonie 
dialogues that we look for the full grandeur of Grecian debate 
in all its phases. The Plato of Grote is the apotheosis of negation ; 
it is not a philosophy so much as an epic; the theme—the Noble 
Wrath of the Greek Dissenter. 

At all times, there is much that has to be achieved by solitary 
thinking. Some definite shape must be given to our thoughts 
before we can submit them ‘to the operation of other minds; the - 
greater the originality, the longer must be the process of solitary 
elaboration, The “Principia” was composed from first to last by 
recluse meditation; probably the attempt to discuss or debate 
any part of it would have only fretted and paralyzed the author's 
invention. Indeed, after an enormous strain of the constructive 
intellect, a man may be in no humour to have his work carped at, 
even to improvecit. In the region of fact, in observation and 
experiment, there must be a mass of individual and unassisted 
exertion. The use of allies in this region is to check and confirm 
the accuracy of the first observer. 3 

Again, an inquirer, by dint of prolonged familiarity with a 
subject, may be his own best critic; he may be better able to 
detect flaws than any one he could call in. This is another way 
of stating the superiority of the individual over all others ‘in 
the same walk. Such a monarchical position as removes a man 
alike from the rivalry and from the sympathy of his fellows, is the 
exception ; mutual criticism and mutual encouragement are the 
rule. The social stimulants are of avail in knowledge and truth 
as well as everything else. 

A comparison of the state of speculation i in the golden age of - 
debate with the state of the sciences in the present day, both 
metaphysical and physical, shows us clearly enough, what are the 
fields where polemic is most profitable. I set aside the struggles 
of politics and theology, and look to the scientific form of know- 
ledge, which is after all the type of our highest certainty every-. 
where, Now, undoubtedly, it is in classifying, generalizing, 
defining; in induction, and deduction—the so-called logical pro- 
cesses—-that a man can be least left to himself. Until many men 
have gone over the same field of facts, a classification, a definition, 
or an induction, cannot be held as safe and sound. In modern 
science, there are numerous matters that have passed through the 
fiery furnace of iterated criticism, seven times purified; but there 
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are, attaching to every science, a number of things still in the 
furnace. Most of all does this apply to the metaphysical or 
subject sciences, where, according to the popular belief, nothing 
has yet passed finally out of the fiery trial. In psychology, in 
logic, in eudeemonics, in sociology, in ethics, the facts are nearly all 
beneath our feet ; the question is how to classify, define, generalize, 
. express them. This was the situation of Zeno, Socrates, and 
Plato, for which they invoked the militant ardour of the mind. 
Man is a fighting being; if fighting will do a thing, he will do it 
well. 

In conformity with this view, the foremost class of debates, and 
certainly not the least profitable, are those that discuss the 
meaning of important terms. The genius of Socrates saw that 
this was the beginning of all valid knowledge, and in seeing this 
he laid the foundation of reasoned truth. I need not repeat 
the leading terms of metaphysical philosophy, but you can at 
once understand the form of proceeding by such an instance as- 
“consciousness” debated to bring out the question whether, as 
Hamilton supposed, it is necessarily grounded on knowledge. 

Next to the leading terms are the broader and more funda- 
mental generalities: for example, the law of relativity; the laws 
that relate memory to its conditions, such as the intensity of the 
present consciousness ; Hamilton’s inverse relationship of sensa- 
tion and perception. These are a few psychological instances. 
The value of a debate on any of these questions depends entirely 
upon its resolving itself into an inductive survey of the facts, and 
such surveys are never without fruit. 

A debating society that includes logic in its sphere should 
cultivate the methods of debate; setting an example to other 
societies and to mankind in general. The “Topica” of Aristotle 
shows an immensity of power expended on this object, doubtless 
without corresponding results. Nevertheless the attempt, if 
resumed at the present day with our clearer and wider views of 
logical method, would not be barren. This is too little thought 
of by us; and one may say that polemic as an art is still in its 
infancy. The best examples of procedure are to be found in the 
Law Courts, some of whose methods might be borrowed in other 
debates. For one thing, I think that each of the two leaders 
should provide the members beforehand with a synopsis of the 
leading arguments or positions to be set forth in the debate. 
This, I believe, should be insisted on everywhere, not excepting 
even the debates of Parliament. 

It is the custom of debating societies to alternate the debate 
and the Essay; a very important distinction, as it seems to me: 
and I will endeavour to indicate how it should be maintained. 
Frequently there is no substantial distinction observed; an essay 
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is simply the opening of a debate, and a debate the criticism of 
an essay. I should like to see the two carried out each on its 
own principle, which I understand thus:—The debate is the fight 
for mastery as between two sides. The combatants strain their 
powers to say everything that can be said to shake the case of 
their opponents. The debate is a field-day, a challenge to a trial 
of strength. Now, while I admit that the intellectual powers may 
be quickened to unusual perspicacity under the sound of the 
trumpet and the shock of arms, I also see in the operation many 
perils and shortcomings, when the subject of contest is truth. In 
a heated controversy, only the more glaring and prominent facts, 
considerations, doctrines, distinctions, can obtain a footing. Now 
truth is the still small voice; it subsists often upon delicate 
differences, unobtrusive instances, fine calculations. Whether or 
not man is a wholly selfish being, may be submitted to a conten- 
tious debate, because the facts and appearances on both sides are 
-broad and palpable; but whether all our actions are, in the last . 
resort or final analysis, self-regarding, is almost too delicate for 
debate. Chalmers upholds as a thesis the intrinsic misery of the 
. Vicious affections: there could not be a finer topic of pure 
debate. 

Now, my conception of the Essay is that it should represent 
amicable. co-operation, with an eye to the truth. By it you should 
rise from the lower or competitive to the higher or communistic 
attitude. There may be a loss of energy, but there is a gain in 
the manner of applying it. The essayist should set himself to 
ascertain the truth upon a subject; he should not be anxious to 
make a case. The listeners, in the same spirit, should welcome all 
“his suggestions, help him out where he is in difficulties, be 
indulgent to his failings, endeavour to see good in everything. 
If there be a real ‘occasion for debate, it should be purposely 
forborne and reserved. In propounding subjects, the respective 
fitness for the debate and for the Essay might be taken into 
account, 

When questions have been often debated without coming 
nearer to a conclusion, it should be regarded as a sign that they 
are too delicate and subtle for debate, A trial should then be 
made of the amicable or co-operative treatment represented by 
the Essay. The “freedom of the will” might, I think, be adjusted 
by friendly accommodation, but never by force of contention. 
“External perception” is far out of the province of debate. It is fair 
and legitimate to try all problems by debate, in the first instance, 
because the excitement quickens the intelligence, and leads to 
new suggestions ; but if the question involves minute differences 
and an adjustment of various considerations, the contending 
sides will be contentious still. 
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A society that really aims at the furtherance of knowledge, 
might test its operations by now and then preparing a Report of 
progress; setting forth what problems had been debated, what 
themes elucidated, and with what results. It would be very 
refreshing to see a candid avowal that after several attempts— 
both debate and essay—some leading topic of the department 
remained exactly where it stood at the outset. After such a 
confession, the Society might well resolve itself into a Committee 
.of the whole House, to consider its ways, and indeed its entire 
position, with a view to a new start on some other tack. 

My closing remark is as to avoiding debates that are in their 
very nature interminable. It is easy to fix upon a few salient 
features that make all the difference between a hopeful and a 
hopeless controversy. For one thing, there is a certain intensity 
of emotion, interest, bias, or prejudice if you will, that can 
neither reason nor be reasoned with. On the purely intellectual 
side, the disqualifying circumstances are complexity and vague- 
ness. Ifa topic necessarily hauls in numerous other topics of 
difficulty, the essay may do something for it, but not the debate. 
Worst of all is the presence of several large, ill-defined, and 
unsettled terms, of which there are still plenty in our department. 
A not unfrequent case is a combination of the several defects each 
perhaps in a small degtee. A tinge of predilection or party, a 
double or triple complication of doctrines, and one or two hazy 
terms, will make a debate that is pretty sure to end as it began. 
Thus it is that a question, plausible to appearance, may contain 
within it capacities of misunderstanding, cross-purposes, and 
pointless issues, sufficient to occupy the long night of Pande- 
monium, or beguile the journey to the nearest fixed star. 


ALEXANDER BAIN. 


3 L2 


THE COMING CONCLAVE. 


T is agreed on all hands that the Conclave on the death of the 
now aged Pope will be one of the most important in history. 


It is nota day too soon to inquire what are the greater questions 
which must then emerge. 


I. In order to arrive at these we may pass with comparatively 
little notice some minor changes in the costumé and surroundings 
of the Conclave—changes which obviously result from the loss of 
the Temporal Power. Yet these will in some respects be striking 
and suggestive. From the moment when the Cardinal Cammer- 
lengo, tapping with gilt mallet at the door of the death-chamber, 
and calling upon the Pope by name, receives no answer ‘and pro- , 
claims that the Holy Father is departed, there is a long series of 
observances, many of which must now be changed either externally 
or in their ancient significance. Formerly the great bell of. the 
‘Capitol announced to the Romans that their sovereign was dead: 
Now, its peal from the towers of the King of Italy will only 
announce the demise of the head of the Latin Church. Formerly 
its tolling signified that the whole machinery of government 
was suspended, and the gates of the prisons were thrown open 
for the departure of all prisoners, or, at least, of all light offenders. 
Now the Italian Government will receive, with all respect, the 
news of the demise of the Chief Pontiff to whom the laws secure 
“sovereign honours,” and even “the pre-eminence of honour 
accorded to hin by Catholic sovereigns.” But there will be 
no cancelling of the title and no suspension of the functions of 
civil authorities; and the strange scenes of riot which in ancient 
days filled the streets of Rome will find no room there, though _ 
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they will no longer be patrolled by an improvised “Lieutenant of 
Holy Church.” One change will be the return of the Conclave, on 
the present occasion, to its own ancient and famous locality. 
Ever since Pope Pius VII. died, in 1823, its meetings have been 
held in the Quirinal. But the Vatican was from 1303 down to 
this century the ordinary home of the Conclave, and as in strict- 
ness it ought always to be held where the Pope dies, and his 
Roman residences are now the Vatican and the Lateran, there 
can be little doubt that it will next be held in the Pontifical palace 
where the Cicumenical Council sat in 1870. Probably the whole 
of the first floor of the Vatican will again be shut off for the 
accommodation of the Cardinals and the small population of 
attendants who share their imprisonment till an election is made. 
It cannot be supposed, however, that any of these arrangements 
can be made without the sanction and intervention of the civil 
power. Yet, subject to the possible emergence of the greater 
questions afterwards to be considered, the civil power may be said 
already to have made provision for the Conclave and its arrange- 
ments in the famous statute known as the Guarantees Law of 
13th May, 1871. 

As the clauses of this law which refer to the G will be of 
some importance in our subsequent Repo it may be well to 
give here the exact words: 


Artcers VI.* 


“During the vacancy of the Pontifical Chair no judicial or administrative 
authority shall be entitled, on whatever ground, to impose any hindrance 
or limitation upon the personal liberty of the Cardinals. 

“The Government provides that the meetings of the Conclave, and of 
(cumenical Councils, shall not be disturbed by any external violence.” 


ArticLte VII.t+ 


‘No official of the public authority, or agent of the public force, shall be 
entitled, in order to exercise acts of his office, to introduce himself into the 
palaces, or places of habitual residence or temporary abode, of the Chief 
Pontiff, or where a Conclave or an @Œ@cumenical Council is assemb‘ed, 
unless authorized by the Chief Pontiff, the Conclave, or the Council.” 


* Ant, VI. 


Durante la vacanza della sede Pontificia, nessuna autorità giudiziaria o politica 
potrà, per qualsiasi causa, porre impedimento o limitazione alla libertà personalo doi 
Cardinali. 

Il Governo provvede a che lo adunanze dol Conclave o dei Concili ecumenici non siano 
turbate da alcuna esterna violenza. 


+ Arr. VIL. 


Nessun ufficialo. della pubblica autoritt od agento della forz& pubblica pud, per 
esercitare atti del proprio ufficio, introdursi nei palazzi e luoghi di abituale residenza o 
temporaria dimora del Sommo Pontefice, o nei quali si trovi radunato un Conclave o un 
Concilio ecumenico, se non autorizzato dal Sommo Pontefice, dal Conclave o dal Concilio. 
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Artictz IV.,* 


after providing an annual dotation of 3,225,000 lire for the 
Chief Pontiff and the various ecclesiastical necessities of the Holy 
See, adds :-—~ 


“The dotation shall be inscribed in the Great Book of the public debt, 
in the form of a perpetual and inalienable revenue in the name of the 
Holy See; and during the vacancy of the seat it shall continue to be 
paid to supply all the proper occasions of the Roman Church during 


that interval.” ae 


One of these occasions is certainly the holding of the meeting 
which is to terminate the vacancy. Three things therefore may 
be held to be guaranteed by the law of 1871—the expenses of the 
Conclave, so far as the dotation may be applied to it; the personal 
freedom of all Cardinals while it lasts; and their freedom from 
intrusion when met for electoral purposes. More than this the 
statute does not secure; and although this part of it has the 
general rubric “ Prerogatives of the Chief Pontiff and of the Holy 
See,” those conceded to the Pontiff are much more distinct than 
any (not already mentioned) which may exist during an inter- 
regnum. Thus, by Article III., the Pope has the power of retaining 
guards for his person and the keeping of his palaces, and by 
ArticleIV. he may maintain them out of the already-mentioned 
dotation. But there is no power given to the Conclave, or to the 
Church in the absence of its head, either to have their own guards 
or to support them from the Church dotation. So far as the law 
of 1871 is concerned, it is open to the kingdom of Italy to take 
the whole charge of the external safety of the Conclave upon 
itself, and indeed the latter part of Article VI. already quoted 
rather implies that it is to claim this function as properly ‘its 
own. Whether it will go farther, and, for example, supersede the 
Cardinal Cammerlengof in his ancient duty of inventorying and 
sealing up everything in the Apostolical police on the death of the 
Pope, will depend no doubt rather on the terms of courtesy which 
happen to subsist between the Papacy and the civil government 
at the time than on any restrictions which the law imposes. It 
rather seems that no privileges are granted to the Conclave and 


* Art, IV. 
La dotazione ... provveduto al trattamento del Sommo Pontefice o ai vari bisogni 
ecclesiastici della Santa Sede . . . sara inscritta nel Gran Libro del debito pubblico, in 


forma di rendita perpetua ed inalienabile nel nome della Santa Sede ; e durante la vacanza 
della Sedo si continuerà a pagarla per supplire a tutto le occurranze proprie della Chiesa 
Romana in questo intervallo. 

t A telegram of 17th January, 1877, announced that Cardinal Simeoni has been 
appointed Cardinal Cammerlengo, and the same announcement speculates on his chief 
duty as being the management and care of the “ Peter’s Pence,” the voluntary offerings 
from the Catholic world, which, no doubt, may properly fall to purely ecclesiastical care 
—even when the palaces in which it is contained are guarded by the State, whose pro- 
perty they are, though it concedes the use. 
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its members except those which are properly spiritual or ecele- 
siastical. Thus it does not appear that the rights which this 
statute gives to the correspondence and telegrams between the 
Pope and foreign bishops, of being sent in separate and closed 
bags sacred from examination, will belong to the Conclave or its 
members. These seem, however, individually to share in the 
benefit of the Tenth Article, which declares that 

“The ecclesiastics who officially take part in Rome in the publication 
(emanazione) of the acts of the spiritual ministry of the Holy See, shall 
not be subject on account of their doing so to any molestation, investiga- 
tion, or calling to account, on the part of public authority.”* 

II. But the provisions for the expenses of the Conclave and 
the external liberty of its members yield in interest to the properly 
constitutional questions which may arise—questions, for example, 
as to the power of an existing Pope over the assembly which is to 
elect his successor. Some of these are not new, and one of them 
was laid before the English public some years ago with great 
clearness by Mr. Cartwright, in his most instructive book “On the 
Constitution of Papal Conclaves.” It arose then in the case of 
Cardinal Andrea, but it is a point of such general interest as most ' 
appropriately to introduce the higher problems of the future. 
The Western Church has always shown the greatest jealousy of 
allowing any Pope to influence directly or indirectly the election 
of the next. Yet-itis obvious that if the existing holder of the 
Papal chair has the unlimited power of appointing, and also of 
deposing, the/electors, the election is virtually left in his hands. 
Accordingly Roman lawyers have hitherto held, that there is at 
least one-limit to the plenary power of the Pope—he cannot 
prevent’ any one who has been made a Cardinal from giving his 
vote. f He may censure, suspend, interdict—in a sense degrade— 
he may even excommunicate him; but he cannot prevent him 
from coming to vote for his successor. This became the acknow- 
ledged law of the Church by the Bull of Clement V. in the year 
A.D, 1810, which, no doubt instigated by the scandalous sentences 
of Boniface VIIL., thirteen years before, against the two Cardinals 
of the house of Colonna, provides that for the future “no Cardinal 
may be expelled from the said elections on the ground of any 
excommuniéation, suspension, or interdict whatever.” The law 
laid down so many centuries ago has been confirmed since then 
by Pius IV. and Gregory XV., and has never been violated, though 
Leo X. attempted to do so in two cases which never came to an 
issue. Its great confirmation was in the case of Cardinal Coscia, 
the corrupt favourite of Benedict XII., who on'that Pope’s death, 


-* "Gli ecclesiastici che per ragione d'ufficio partecipano in Roma all’ emanazione 
dogli atti del ministero spirituale della Santa Sede, non sono soggetti, per cagiéne di 
ess), a nessuna molestia, investigazione, o sindicato doll’ Autorità pubblica.” 
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being convicted of a course of the worst malversation and pecu- 
lation, was sentenced by Pope Clement VII. to ten years’ 
imprisonment, and to degradation from the rank and privileges 
of the Cardinalate. The sentence went on to provide that every 
election in which the degraded Cardinal interfered, should be, 
ipso jure, null and void, “every power and faculty being taken 
away of calling the said Cardinal Coscia to give his vote in suck 
election on the ground of any claim or motive specified in canon 
law, or in virtue of any constitution whatsoever of Pius IV., 
Gregory XV., and other our predecessors.” But this very dis- 
tinct attempt to dispense, by plenary authority, with the existing 
law, was withdrawn a few years after by Pope Clement himself, 
in a chirograph which states that he had reflected on the bad 
consequences that might follow on such annullations and invali- 
dations :— 


“ Wherefore, we declare that it has never been our wish or intention to 
prejudice the canonical election of our successor, or the supreme dignity 
and authority of the Church, which, after our demise, shall be lawfully 
vested in the person of him who has been chosen with the accustomed 
forms, it being neither according to reason nor equity that the transmission 
to his person of a penalty attaching to the delinquent be assumed capable 
of ‘occurrence, and that injury should befall the freedom and union of the 
Apostolical College in its so needful mystic body.”* 


Accordingly the previous sentence was \abrogated, so far as 
regarded the Cardinal’s vote (though not as‘o his right to be 
voted for), and Coscia, in 1740, upon his own démand, actually 
took his share in the Conclave electing the next Pope; and the 
President de Brosses narrates how he met him “ in the shut carriage 
of Cardinal Acquaviva, who had been to fetch him from prison in 
the Castle of St. Angelo,” to join the rest of the Sacred College. In 
modern revolutionary days there was one ex-Cardinal who; on the 
death of Pius VIIL., claimed his seat in the Conclave, and was ie~ 
jected; but he (Cardinal Antici) had not only been deposed, but 
had previously renounced his Cardinalate, in letters addressed to 
the two consuls of Rome as well.as to the Pope. The solemn 
adherence to the ancient constitutional rule, therefore, even in an 
extreme instance like that of the scandalous Coscia, gave the 
greatest interest to the attempt of the present Pope to override 
it, in the case of the well-remembered Liberal ecclesiastic, Cardinal 
Andrea, Into the many grounds of quarrel between this eminent 
member of the Apostolic College and the Jesuit advisers of 
Pius IX. we cannot enter. Latterly the Cardinal insisted on living 
in his native city, Naples, on the allegation that his health required 
it; and the Pope in consequence not only deprived him of his 
Bishopric of Sabina, but issued a brief pronouncing his degrada- 


* I quote from Mr, Cartwrighi’s translation, p. 188, 
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' tion from the Cardinalate unless within three months he presented 
himself at Rome. Andrea did so, within the three months; and 
this concession, together with his death soon after, prevented the 
question arising in the form in which it would otherwise have 
done in the coming Conclave. For the brief, issued on the 12th 
of October, 1857, suspends him from all rights of the Cardinalate, 


“and specially from voice active and passive in the election of a Chief 
Pontiff, so that he neither ought nor can be either called or admitted to 
the Conclave, which calling and admission we absolutely forbid to the 
Cardinals and their College, all capacity of any kind in him for the suffrage 
and for the giving his vote in the said election, and all faculty of calling 
him to the Conclave, being hereby taken away.” 


Ten years ago it was held by observers in Rome that this strong 
sentence marked “an epoch in the discipline of the Roman system 
and in the development of Papal autocracy,” and it rather seems 
that the brief itself encourages that idea, for it goes on to say 
that though the right of sitting and voting may be alleged to stand 
upon the “ratio in corpore juris clausa,” and upon “the consti- 
tutions of Pius IV., Gregory XV., and others our predecessors,” 
“yet from all these, the tenor of which we hold to be here ex- 
pressed and contained, we derogate, and hold them as so far re- 
pealed, and that by our plenary authority.” 

The assertion of the plenary authority of the Pope to change 
the, constitution of the Conclave in one direction—by excluding 
men whose tights that constitution ordinarily guarantees—of 
course involves in principle the right to do so in the opposite 
and in other directions. We may pass by the faculty (which the 
present Pope is said to have already exercised) of appointing 
Cardinals in petto—that is, appointing Cardinals whose names are 
not yet revealed to any but himself, or which at best are only 
communicated to the Sacred College. Hitherto it has been held 
that such an appointment gives no right to vote in Conclave, and 
indeed gives no right at all unless the succeeding Pope choose to 
carry into effect the intentions of his predecessor. But the whole 
question of how far a dispensing power can be exercised, and by 
whom, is by no means an easy one. It was in 1059 that Nicholas 
II. (under the guidance of Hildebrand, not yet himself seated on 
the Papal chair) first vested the election of the Pope in the body 
of Cardinal Bishops and Cardinal Clerks. On his election Alex- 
ander IlI., remembering the recent bitter struggle between three 
anti-Popes, convoked a Council in the Lateran, and promulgated a 
decree that a Papal election should thenceforth require a majority 
of not less than two-thirds of the Cardinals. And lastly, in 1272, 
a third great Pope, Gregory X., convoked a Council at Lyons, 
which issued a constitution that the Cardinals should at each 
vacancy be immured in Conclave, separated and shut up by 
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elaborate regulations from all outside influences, until, ten days 
having elapsed, they could all be supposed to be present, and, by 
the already fixed majority of two-thirds, should agree upon their 
vote. And for many centuries these three ancient constitutions 
have given the law to the election to the Papal chair. Each of 
them, it is obvious, was a great innovation upon the state of 
matters which preceded it; but since the end of the thirteenth 
century no farther regulative change has been made, Yet since 
that date they have all been suspended and broken, sometimes by 
the Pope, and sometimes by a Council, in both cases with the 
approval of ecclesiastical historians. The interferences by the 
Pope have generally been for the purpose of dispensing with the 
ten days’ delay which the constitution of Gregory X. requires in 
order to give time for Cardinals at a distance to reach Rome and 
take part in the proceedings. A hundred years after its date, ` 
when the Papal See was in what the Italians held to be the 
captivity of Avignon, Gregory XI., “at one stroke of his pen, sus- 
pended every existing regulation on the subject of Papal elections, 
set the Cardinals free from the observance of any obligations they 
might have sworn to in accordance to prescription, and specially , 
empowered them, not merely to meet for election on his decease 
whenever it might seem convenient, but to nominate by simple 
majority.” And this coup @état, as Mr. Cartwright calls it, has 
never been condemned. It was, however, seemingly a suspension 
to take effect at that election only, with a view of restoring Italian 
influence to the Gallicized Church. Time passed on, and in 1797 
the bark of Peter tossed on the waves of revolution. Shortly 
before the imprisonment of Pius VL, he issued a bull with reference 
to the election, not only of his own successor, but of all in time to 
come, authorizing the Cardinals, in the event of the Church being 
threatened with grave peril, either to proceed to an instantaneous 
vote without waiting the prescribed ten days, or, on the other 
hand, to put it off indefinitely or to any time they might appoint, 
and to do all this by a mere majority. In the following year, the 
Pope being now an exile and prisoner, a similar bull was executed, 
dispensing, among other things, with the necessity of immuring 
the Cardinals, and derogating to these effects from all the previous 
constitutions, not only for the immediately following election, but 
for all others in similarly adverse circumstances. Mr. Cartwright 
mentions having received private information that Gregory XVI. 
executed, and always kept in his drawer, a document empowering 
the Cardinals on his demise to proceed to immediate election if 
they saw danger to the free action of the Conclave. More than 
ten years ago it was believed that Pius IX. had executed a similar 
instrument, and within the last twelvemonth it was rumoured that 
it had attained a certain publicity among those who more imme- 
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diately surround the Papal chair. It is plain that there have been 
precedents for such suspension of the rules by the Pontiffs, and the 
more recent precedents have been intended by their authors to be 
authorities for that suspension whenever a necessity or high expe- 
diency should demand it. But it is not Popes alone who have over- 
ruled the Conclavelaw. The Church itself has interfered to do so, 
and that to a much larger extent; and not only without, but against 
the authority of the occupants of the Papal chair. The most famous 
instance of this is the election of Pope Martin V. by the Council of 
Constance—not by the ordinary Conclave of Cardinals. Two 
existing Popes claimed the chair as having been elected by the 
Sacred College in the usual way, John XXIII. and Gregory XIIL, 
and the Christian world was miserably distracted between them. 
The Council compelled them both to abdicate, and though for four 
hundred years the exclusive right of the body of Cardinals had 
been respected, the Church now appealed to a higher law, and acted 
upon it in a way that has never since been challenged. The 
Council named, in addition to the College of Cardinals, thirty 
divines selected from its own members, five from each nation of 
Christendom; and this new electoral body chose a Pope whom 
the Church at once received, and who has ever since been held in 
honour. The step was; no doubt, declared extraordinary and one 
not to be usually followed, and it was taken at a crisis of trouble 
and distraction in the Church. But it is precisely this which 
makes it so suggestive as a precedent for the Conclave about 
to emerge. It, too, will have a distinction to the end of time; 
for it will be the first after the loss of the Temporal Power, and 
after the twofold claim of absolutism and infallibility has been 
made and has been protested against by the civil power in 
Germany and by public opinion elsewhere. 

IN. Accordingly, the greater questions which may converge 
upon this Conclave will not be mere internal ones, and they must 
go to the root of its powers and those of the Church. They will 
not be confined to Italy, but must move the whole framework of 
European politics, and involve nations which are not in any sense 
Roman Catholic. No doubt the Catholic Society for the Revin- 
dication of the Rights of the Christian People (in electing pastors 
of whatever rank), which excited a good ‘deal of interest in 
England last August, is a purely Italian association, and the Papal 
fulminations directed against it were circulated only throughout 
Italy. But the great question of the validity of the next election, 
or rather of the extent to which it can be recognized as valid by 
the civil powers of Europe, has been first raised by Germany ; 
and Germany has characteristically gone farther than mere refusal 
to recognize. Geffcken, in his two excellent volumes just pub- 
lished on “Church and State,” refers historically to a circular of 
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Prince Bismarck to several European Governments, dated the 14th 
May, 1872. It proceeded on the suggestion that the Papal power, 
so largely increased by the dogma of infallibility, renders it ad- 
visable for the State to examine whether the election, and the 
person of the elected Pontiff, offered the necessary guarantees. 
And it went on to claim for the European States not only the veto, 
of which we shall have something to say, but control over the 
legitimacy of the election, to the extent of deciding whether the 
elected Pope should be admitted to exercise his rights—seemingly 
even his purely ecclesiastical rights. The Governments addressed 
in 1872 gave, it is said, a negative reply. But the same question 
was raised again in 1875 outside the narrower world of diplo- 
macy. It then resulted from a newspaper controversy between 
the publicists of Prussia and Italy, which was carried on with 
the greatest ability on both sides, and which, after passing 
through a range remote from the mere matter of -Papal election, 
subsided at last in a postponement by both parties of the questions 
between them till the crisis of a vacancy in the See. It com- 
menced by a despatch from Berlin to the Opinione, in which it was 
said that the German Government intended to ask that of Italy 
whether the Papal Guarantees Law deprived it of all means of 
influencing the Roman Curia. It is not certain that such a 
question was ever actually put, and in its alleged form it of course 
relates as much to the guarded and inviolable position of the 
existing Pope in the midst of his spiritual court as to any questions 
which might arise sede vacante. Accordingly the Italian press, 
“influenced probably by the policy of the Minghetti Ministry then 
in power, made a vigorous defence of the legislation of 1873. 
The Prussian argument was that the Papacy is an institution 
surrounded, and as it were defended, by the territory, of the 
kingdom of Italy, so that there is no mode of action or reprisal 
for States which may consider themselves offended by its acts. 
What would you have? rejoined the Italians. Would you have 
us restore the temporal power, that you may have something to 
tilt against? “We cannot imagine any mode of influencing the 
Papacy in the way the German papers allude to, without supposing 
in the Papacy, besides the spiritual institution which it retains, 
another temporal institution against which to act.”* Besides, 
what attack is feared from the Papacy, now a purely spiritual 
institution? It utters many fulminations against Italy, but they 
are left to find their effect with those who believe them; and the 
other policy in Germany has not been so successful as to make 
Italians grow weary of their plan of separation of the two powers. 
The National Zeitung responded from Berlin that it was a matter 


* La Perseveranza, Milan, 26th March, 1875. 
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of indifference to Germany that Italy had “accustomed itself to 
regard Papal declarations as blunt weapons.” Prussia was not 
disposed to do so, at least when these declarations took the form 
of stirrmg up sedition. If the Roman conspiracy, now as of 
old, went the length of releasing subjects from their obedience, 
was there to be no defence or reprisal in such a case? But if 
the Pope’s person is inviolable, if even his palaces are not to be 
entered, what defence can there be? . In truth 
“the position of the Pope has been changed not so much by the 
Guarantees Law, as by the incorporation of the States of the Church in 
the kingdom of Italy. The responsibility of a sovereign is certainly, so far 
as the individual is concerned, only a moral responsibility; but that is 
so, only because there is behind the individual the real guarantee of the . 
actual State. In the absence of that guarantee an offended State or 
person would be without remedy against a sovereign who was only 
morally responsible. But no State will suffer such a shadowy figure to 
be substituted for the tangible guarantees of the law of nations which 
has heretofore prevailed and been recognized.” 
These arguments, vigorous in themselves and backed by an 
unmistakable undertone of menace, were partly met and partly 
avoided by the equally able writers in the South. On the domestic 
question,—the comparison of the Italian system of full internal 
freedom left to both the State and the Church, with the German 
system of the former making itself responsible for the latter, —they 
i 
spoke out eloquently and boldly :— 


“Ts the problem’ of the relations between State and Church so difficult 
that there is no means of solving it, except by allowing the Church to 
rule the State, or the State to rule the Church? We have faith in 
liberty. The separation of State and Church has also its inconveniences. 
But what system has not more ?” 


But when they came to the particular provisions of the Guarantees 
Law, they failed to show that its provisions did not go past the 
usual rules of mere freedom :— 

“Tf the Pope were in the United States instead of being in Italy— 
if he had preferred to the sumptuous palace of the Vatican the modest 


episcopal residence of New York—would his condition have been changed ? 
He would have had his liberty without any need of a Guarantees Law.” 


True, he would have had his liberty, but not his inviolability ; 
-and for any crime or civil wrong to either native or foreigner 
(any injury not done in the honest exercise of Church function) 
he would have to answer to the law, as an English arch- 
bishop must do, and as Scotch Free Churchmen have always 
contended that ecclesiastics ought on principle to do. In Italy 
there is no doubt that the Pope, no longer above the law so as to 
dominate it, is yet personally without the law so as not to be 
responsible to it. But the final answer of the Opinione drew an 
important distinction :— 3 
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“The Guarantees Law is a domestic, an Italian law, to which we could 
not require the other powers to give their assent. In passing it Italy 
had not, and could not have had, any intention of defining the position 
of the Pope with respect to the other Powers. To do so would have been 
to transgress the limits of domestic legislation, and to do what she had 
no jurisdiction to do.” 


The concession was readily seized by the German press, and 
made the basis of an argument for an international revision or 
expansion of that law—a task, however, which it was admitted 
must probably be postponed till the vacancy in the seat. 


_ “The initiative will be left to the Italian Government, which will pro- 
duce either during the life, or after the death, of the present Pope a 
definite plan, fixing the future international relations of the Pope with 
the foreign Powers, and placing the Pope, as regards his international 
» duties, under the guarantee of all the Powers which shall take part in 
the treaty.” 


This crude and rather coarse draft is German in idea,* but 
Italy, as we shall see, may now tolerate it more than at its date. 
There will be great difficulties in carrying it out. Itis very hard 
to conceive that England, for example, would favour the idea of 
giving back the Pope an international position—a real temporal 
power, but this time independent of Italy—in order to have the 
privilege of his constant guardianship. Nox is it likely that Italy, 
whose opposite policy has hitherto been so\successful, will take 
the initiative in erecting a new throne within itself, to be the 
alternate object of foreign support and foreign “attack. This is 
not the direction in which the age is moving. Yet on the other 
hand the age may find itself forced to move in self-defence whither 
it would not. And without going so far as this German proposal, 
it is certain, for the reasons now to be stated, that the vacancy 
and the Conclave will constitute a legitimate crisis in the anti- 
Papal conflict as it is viewed both by Germany on the one hand 
and Italy on the other. 

The primary question, and one in which the civil power in all 


* The idea which underlies it is dominant in Germany, even with those who are no 
longer identified with Prince Bismarck. M. de Laveloye, in a recent number of the Revue 
de Belgique, narrates a very interesting statement to him by Count Arnim, on our 

uestion :— 

Pi Cavour’s formula, La Chiesa Libera nello Stato Libero, is a dangerous chimæra, It 
comes in fact to this—La Chiesa armata nello Stato disarmato. The Free Church means 
the sovereign Church; that is to say, a theocratic despotism.” But in curious contrast 
to these views, his next words were— To subjugate the Church to the will of the State, 
as they are now trying in Germany, is an attempt which will not succeed. The Church 
will weary out the State, which cannot employ the same great means as formerly.” 
Then comes Count Arnim’s own resource as between these discordant views. “ What is 
necessary is to have a modern Pope, and for that the right of intervening in his election 
must be restored to the civil State.” 

M, de Laveleye’s answer was, that in principle (which principle ?) Count Arnim might 
be right; but that Catholics would probably not accept a Pope elected by the delegates 
of sovereigns, for the most part heretics, schismatics, or excommunicate, At tho 
utmost an anti-Pope would be thus created. 

Bluntschli, a great name in international law, has a brochure in favour of an inter- 
national treaty to regulate the Pope’s position and powers. 
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countries must have an interest, will be the question of recognition 
—recognition of the new Pope. It has been nearly impossible for 
Germany, however well disposed to do so, to raise this question 
effectively hitherto. The Pope may have, in the Vatican 
Council, assumed powers and functions which he either did 
not possess or was never acknowledged even by the Catholic 
powers to possess; and these pretensions have been abun- 
dantly denied and disavowed by the German empire. But 
it was hard for it to deny that he was still Pope, or to 
question his previous position as chief of the Church, though 
with some powers illegally assumed. It has never formally done 
so. Yet disavowal of the tyrant—déch¢éance—is the proper response 
to tyranny, and has been held in modern times to be equally so 
whether the coup d'état has established absolutism on the ruins of 
a republic, or on the fragments of a previously limited and con- 
stitutional monarchy. And in very many cases those whom 
personal ties or the pressure of circumstances have prevented 
from at once rebelling against the usurper himself have drawn the 
line at his successor, and have made that the opportunity for 
refusing to recognize a dynasty founded upon wrong. Now the 
whole course of the German protest against Vaticanism points to 
this as probable in the future, if not indeed already anticipated. 
Through the series ofthe laws of 1873, commonly known in this 
country as the Falek laws, one idea runs—the Roman Catholic 
Church in Germany is to be purely German. The first sentence - 
of the first of these laws* provides that “a spiritual office in one 
of the Christian Churches,” ie, either in the Lutheran (Zvan- 
gelisch) or the Roman Catholic, which in Germany monopolize 
that name, “can be exercised only by a German.” The later laws, 
down to those of 1875, provide for the German education of those 
who are to be the pastors and bishops of the Church, and stipulate 
that those only can hold office who have been freely and legiti- 
mately elected by German congregations. And one of the last 
provides that while the whole property of the Church in Germany 
shall be vested in the locally resident members of each parish, 
they are to grant the use of the edifices in cases of schism, equally 
or preferably to the Old Catholic congregation, ie, to the one 
which has shaken off allegiance to the Italian supremacy. A very 
broad foundation is here laid for action in the case of the election 
of a Pope. The German Church is recognized—is even protected 
and partly endowed—but it is recognized as German and 
national. It does not follow by any means that it is to have no 
relations with the Roman see and its oceupant. But it follows 
that the State must take cognizance of these relations, and may 


* «Ein geistliches Amt darf in einer der Ohristlichen Kirchen nur einem Deutschen 
übərtragen werden,” 
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either interfere in the proceedings of the Conclave or may refuse 
to recognize the result of these proceedings. How may the 
question arise ? ° 

In the first place there is what Count Arnim calls the former 
right of intervention on the part of sovereign powers, but which 
is really an existing right, never hitherto denied. For centuries 
the Roman Court has recognized a power in the crowns of France, 
Austria, and Spain to veto the election to the Holy See of a par- 
ticular candidate. The veto is lodged in the hands of some 
member of the Conclave trusted by the Power which exercises it, 
or in those of the Cardinal Dean; and it has been exercised very 
recently. In 1831 Cardinal Giustiniani was excluded by the veto 
of the King of Spain, to whose Court he had at one time been 
accredited as Nuncio—excluded too at the moment when he had 
almost received the requisite number of votes for election. And 
on the last occasion, when Cardinal Mastai-Ferretti became Pio 
Nono, it happened only by an accidental postponement of the 
Austrian veto. The Emperors exclusion of the present Pope was 
known to be on its way. The Conclave came to a vote with great 
rapidity, and Pope Pius was proclaimed on the 16th of June, 
1846. Next morning the Archbishop of Milan arrived too late, 
with the Imperial veto in his pocket. Now Germany does not 
ignore the existence of a German Catholiù Church, as the law of 
England does. Its policy has been to admit-it_and assert it, and 
to claim to be its guardian. | Is it likely to allow the claim of a few 
of the Catholic powers to control the election of a Pope (for the 
veto, being generally reserved to be exercised against candidates 
most likely to be elected, is a very effectual control), while the 
German nation and the German Church have no share imit? It is 
too much to suppose. If the “Holy Roman Empire,” that mag- 
nificent counterpart of the universal Church, exists at present at 
all, the wearer of its crown is above all men entitled\to be 
present at the choice of every Pope, and to represent jin the 
election the rights of the Divinely commissioned civil power. 
We are therefore quite likely to see some such claim made by 
the German Empire, at the head of which now sits the German 
Ceesar—not the successor of the old, yet bearing that mighty and 
venerable name which, apportioned by the disintegrations of 
history between Austria, France, and Spain, gave each of these 
nations no slight claim to a potential voice in the Papal elections 
of the past. But can it be supposed that the new Ultramontane 
régime will admit such a claim as this—a claim which would have 
been audacious at any time since the Reformation, and since the re- 
cent struggle must be far more so? The new policy of the Roman 
Court, as matured in the Congregation of Cardinals in February 
of this year, is much more likely to include an attempt to abolish ` 
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the existing, and hitherto acknowledged vetoes. Austria, France, 
and Spain, have all in recent years broken off the Concordats 
with Rome, and whether at the date of the next election these 
States are republics or royalties, and whether their chiefs shall 
then be members of the Catholic Church or not, the temptation 
will be very great to declare that henceforth they, like the German 
Kaiser, shall have not even a negative voice in giving to the 
Church its Head. The temptation is obvious and strong: indeed, 
upon. principle, it should have been long since proclaimed and 
acted upon. But will Europe stand by and see this done? If the 
law of the Church for centuries is to be suddenly changed by the 
irresponsible and posthumous will of one man, may not other changes 
be proposed by Powers so deeply interested? Or if the change is 
represented as a return to original principle, and to the early rule 
of the Church, may not Austria or France or Germany inquire 
whether in other matters also the ancient rule of election should 
not be restored? The question of the veto, whether raised by 
Germany on this side of the Alps, or by the Congregation of 
Cardinals on the other, will be a European complication. 

But there is another side to this grave matter. What position 
is Italy to have among these European Powers? Why should the 
King of Rome be the only Catholic sovereign without a voice in 
the election of the Bishop of Rome? Austria, and Spain, and 
France, are to negative'the election of the chief Italian pastor; but 
Italy and the King of united Italy are to have no representative 
in the Conclave! The anomaly is very great; and it becomes 
more striking when the Cisalpine powers’ of Europe trace their 
right to interfere to their descent from the Holy Roman Empire. 
For before the days of Charlemagne the appointment of Pope or 
Patriarch on the Tiber always awaited confirmation from the 
Emperor of New Rome on the Bosphorus. It was the bishop and 
people of Rome who transferred this power to Pepin and to 
Charles the Great; it was as “Roman patrician” and consul that 
these monarchs first exercised it; and it was “in the sandal and 
the chlamys of a Roman noble” that Charles received from the 
Roman people, by the hands of their bishop, the crown of the world. 
His great German successor, Henry II., who deposed three Popes 
and received by solemn decree the right of nominating their 
successors, affected in all these functions to be hereditary patrician 
of the city, “and wore constantly the green mantle and circlet of 
gold, which were the badges of that office.” It was the city of 
Rome that, formally at least, gave to the empire its rights. Now 
since the last Conclave there has for the first time been a united 
Italy and an Italian king—a Roman Imperium once more resident 
in Rome. Upon what principle can the sovereign of Italy (as- 
suming that the special quarrel at present subsisting between him 
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and the Papacy were healed) be excluded from the right which 
more distant Catholic sovereigns have claimed? It is very plain 
that if the question is raised from without—raised even by Pro- 
testant sovereigns like the Emperor of Germany—it will be im- 
possible to keep in abeyance the claims of Italy. To that country 
will belong the majority of the candidates, and from it the vast 
majority of Popes have for centuries been elected. The Guarantees 
Law, as we have seen, binds the Italian Government to respect the 
personal liberty of members of the Conclave, and not to intrude 
into the building while it is in session. But they do not forbid its 
insisting that the Conclave shall be free from one-sided secular 
influence, and from enforcing this demand by refusal to recognize 
any election which such partial counsel has procured. In fact, this 
is the attitude which, till very recently, Italian legislation and 
administration has assumed to all objectionable ecclesiastical 
proceedings—it does not repress or persecute them, but it refuses 
to give them civil effect, and deals with the rights of parties as 
though these proceedings did not exist. We cannot conceal our 
own view, that the claim of Italy to be represented in the Con- 
clave is far stronger than that of any of the three Powers formerly 
acknowledged—stronger in many respects than that of Germany 
would be were Germany a wholly Catholic State. 

But a right to one negative vote in the Conclave is the smallest 
of the claims of Italy. The question is on®ag to the election of 
the Bishop of Rome and the chief pastor of ‘the Italian Church, 
though he now claims also to be the head and ruler of Christendom. 
And he is elected by a Sacred College nominally composed of the 
chief bishops and priests of Rome and the neighbourhood. There 
was a time, doubtless, when the priests of the fifty churches which 
now give titles to Cardinals throughout the world were elected 
by the faithful of Rome itself, as there certainly was a time when' 
the people of that city also had a voice in the election of their 
bishops. All has now. been changed. The Pope elects \the Car- 
dinals, giving them a merely nominal connection with the city; and 
the body of Cardinals elect the Pope; and in the whole matter the 
Christian laity are ignored. The present system was the work of 
the great Hildebrand, in so far at least as lodging the election in a 
select body of ecclesiastics is concerned. But the nineteenth 
century has put these ecclesiastics and the whole Church into the 
absolute hands of the one man whose successor is to be appointed. 
And the Italian people, culpably cold and indifferent to religious 
interests as they have been, do not seem to propose to acquiesce 
in such an inversion of their original rights. In August, last year, 
attention was directed to the proceedings of an ecclesiastical 
“ Emancipation Society ” in Italy. That society seemed also dis- 
posed to call itselfthe “National Church,” and it certainly possessed 
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a “ Vicar-General,” for his communication to the Government then 
in power received a careful and respectful reply. It had demanded, 
among other things, “the restoration to the clergy and people of 
the right of electing their pastors of whatever rank in the 
hierarchy.” This object of desire has already attracted notice in 
this country from men most competent to estimate its worth,* so 
far as regards the election of ordinary pastors by their local flocks. 
But on this occasion, for the first time, the same principle was 
applied to the election of the chief Italian bishop himself. And 
the most significant thing of all is the official answer which it 
received. For the Ministry then in power was that of Minghetti, 
who had attempted with very great ability to take up an inter- 
mediate position between the clerical and anti-clerical party, 
and to Jay as much stress on the “ free Church” as on the “ free 
State.” His Minister of Grace and Justice, Vigliani, had especially 
devoted himself to illustrating this theory, and to him it fell to 
answer the memorial of the Emancipation and National Church 
Society. In doing so we are told he expressed his sympathy with 
the views laid before him asabove. He went farther, and recalled 
a proposition of his own to the same effect, put forward during 
the discussion upon the Bill of the Papal Guarantees. That pro- 
position when made had not been acceded to by the Italian 
Parliament, nor did Vigliani believe that in 1876 a legislative 
decision would be given in a contrary sense. It was therefore, 
the Minister concluded, necessary for the society “to limit them- 
selves in the meantime to maturing by indirect means that 
public opinion which must, sooner or later, produce its influence 
upon the deliberations of Parliament.” Simultaneously with these 
announcements of the views of the Ministry in the Liberta Cattolica, 
there was an equally ominous manifesto from the other side. A 
telegram to the Times stated on the 9th of August, 1876, that 


“the Major Excommunication had been pronounced against all persons 
who are either members, promoters, adherents, or favourers of the Italian 
Catholic Society for the Revindication of the Rights of the Christian 
People, especially of the Citizens of Rome, the aim of which is the elec- 
tion of the Supreme Pontiff by the popular vote of the clergy and 
people.” 


No such formal sentence had been issued, but in this, as in the 
Guibord case in Canada, a very significant and effectual means of 
publication had been resorted to. The Sacred Penitentiary was 
authorized to publish a reply to questions put by various con- 
fessors. They had asked whether persons presenting themselves 
for the sacraments of confession, and acknowledging connection, 
directly or indirectly, with that society, lie ipso facto under the 


* « Ttaly and its Church ;” by Mr, Gladstone, in the Church Quarterly Review, October, 
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higher condemnation? The answer given through the Sacred 
Penitentiary was that they do—with the addition that absolution 
in such a case was reserved to the Pope himself. Now this is 
about the deadliest weapon which the clerital party in its present 
‘condition can use, and the question is at once raised whether 
the emergency justifies their having recourse to it. We know 
nothing more of the Society for the Revindication of the 
Rights of the Christian People; but the very name strikes at the 
root of the Vatican pretensions, and the special yet comprehen- 
sive way in which its programme touches every Commune in. 
Italy with the one hand, and the Holy Chair with the other, gives 
such a society great possibilities in the future. But it is the 
attitude of the Government, which we have described, rather than 
the attitude of the society, and the consequences of both to the 
question of the Conclave, which are really important. In some 
views the claim of Italy and that of other Powers, like Germany, 
might ‘be held to be mutually conflicting. Germany and Austria 
represent German branches of the Catholic Church, and claim to 
have a share in a world-representing Conclave. Italy represents 
a native Church, jealous of its original rights, and claiming not to 
have a mere share, but a full election of the Bishop of Rome. 
But the rights of the Christian people are a common ground - 
from which the usurpation of the Conclave, sanctioned though 
it be by the lapse of centuries, comes out as a historical crime— 
‘a ground from which that usurpation might be-overthrown and 
“may easily be repudiated. 

It is a very curious question what would be the result if the 
principles even of the recent Italian administration—that of 
Minghetti and Vigliani—were applied to the case which the latter 
contemplates—a despotic and irresponsible Pope, elected not by the 
Christian people, but by foreign as well as native electors chosen by 
the present Pope, himself also irresponsible and despotic. Suppose 
the Government of Italy held the election not to be valid, what 
then? Would it depose,-or attempt to depose the new Pope? 
Not in the least. It would leave him still the Pastor and Holy 
Father of all who in Italy or out of it chose voluntarily to submit 
to him their faith and practice. His personal and official freedom 
would be assured to him, not so much by the special provisions of 
the Guarantees Law, as by the universal principle of the ecclesias- 
tical legislation. He would still receive without question the 
half-million, or so, of money which the liberality of the Western 
Church is said to pour annually into his coffers,* though he would 
probably lose the dotation guaranteed from the civil list which he 


* His income derived from Peter" s pence, donations and bequests of the faithful, is 
valued by those who are acquainted with such mattors at an average ee 10,000,000 franos. 
(Geficken’s Church and State, ii. 454.) 
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has hitherto refused totouch. But his person would henceforth be 
“sacred and inviolable” only in the sense in which the persons of Mr. 
Peabody and Dr. Manning have been inviolable and sacred under 
the laws of their respective countries. “And he would no longer 
receive from the State “sovereign honours,” though all would be 
free to render him even greater honours than those accorded to the 
English Cardinal or the American millionaire. He would certainly 
lose his right to the dotation accorded by Italy to the Popes in the 
future. And though he would, no doubt, be suffered to remain in 
the palatial splendours of the Vatican so long as the Christian 
people had not “revindicated” their right by electing for them- 
selves another bishop ; still, on the Mantuan precedents,* that 
other bishop, when appointed, would have a preferable right, and 
at all events the question would be decided by the Italian civil 
power as a purely civil matter, leaving untouched the spiritual and 
voluntary relation of the rival pastors to their flocks. This, and 
nothing worse than this, would be the result in Italy of mere non- 
recognition of a new Pope—a conclusion to which not a few men 
in that country, many in England, and the whole State in Germany, 
have learned to look forward. It is not persecution by the State. 
It is not subjugation; it is not even supremacy. It is the mere 
non-recognition which every independent Power must occasionally 
assert its right to exercise. But Germany, as we have seen, seems 
disposed to go farther than mere non-recognition, and to invoke 
European and international interference. And in Italy, too, the 
tension of the struggle is greater every month, and the Conclave- 
crisis looks more serious as it comes nearer, 4 
We close with two facts which abundantly prove this. The 
Minghetti Ministry, as we have seen, favoured Old Catholicism 
to the extent of popular election even of a Pope. Yet the 
Minghetti Ministry was steadily denounced in the Chambers and 
elsewhere, as too clerical, until its chief was at last driven to 
appeal to the country, and the general elections, a few months 
ago, turned chiefly upon this burning question. The answer of 
the Italian hustings was unmistakable. It sent back a Parlia- 
ment which instantly replaced the Ministry of Minghetti by that 
of Depretis—giving also to the new and anti-clerical Minister a 
huge working majority—a majority greater than any Italian 
Minister has for many years possessed. The first fruit of the 
change was the passing of a law punishing with imprisonment 
any attacks from the pulpit upon the State or the laws—a doubtful 
defensive measure, the necessity of which has been proved by the 
venomous Allocution since issued. But the change surely indicates 
also a rapid “maturing of opinion,” to use Vigliani’s phrase, on 


* See Coxremporary Review, October, 1875, p. 824. 
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what we have described as the Questions of the Conclave. The 
whole rights of Italy, of the Italian laity, of foreign Catholic 
powers, and even of non-Catholic but friendly Germany, must 
henceforth be energetically cared for by the Italian nation and 
legislature. For, while we pen these concluding words, news 
comes, on the other hand, of the unfolding of a last long- 
prepared effort against the liberties of Italy. The Pope, it is 
said, has written autograph letters to several crowned heads, en- 
forcing his demand that some temporal power be added to the 
sumptuous state and perfect freedom which he enjoys. And the 
uncoiling of this conspiracy will show that it has an important 
reference to the next election. On Ist February, 1877, it was 
announced to the British public that the Pope 

“has again referred to a congregation of Cardinals the solution of the 
question whether, taking into consideration the circumstances of the 
times and the actual conditions in which the Church is placed with 
respect to the States of Europe, it may not be advisable to take some 


preliminary steps with the intention of securing the liberty of the future 
Conclave.” 


This significant and seemingly authoritative intimation is of itself 
a sufficient justification of our treating the subject in these pages. 
We have pretended to no special information on the matter, and 
have used no local colouring. We contemplate it only in the 
light of the general principles with which~European publicists 
deal. Yet our readers have now some idea, however adequate, 
of the internal or constitutional, and external or Italian and 
European, questions of the Conclave: the questions, probably, 
which the Sacred College has been anticipating, and to which 
the world looks forward. On 26th February it was announced, 
with a deeper reserve than in the message of the Ist, that all 
details for the future had been arranged. What aré those 
details? Have they reference to the “circumstances of thé times” 
generally, or to the special relations of the Church “to the States 
of Europe?” No doubt important changes have been made, for 
it is significantly added that the principle of the Conclave has 
been preserved. But what if Europe in the present—what if the 
Church in the future—should object most of all to that very 
principle? 

Meantime, the crisis is rapidly advancing, though the hour has 
not yet struck. 

ALEX. TAYLOR INNES. 


LIEBIG’S SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENTS. 


IEBIG was one of those happy but exceptional individuals 
who feel their future course marked out for them by Nature 
from their earliest days. When at the gymnasium at Darmstadt, 
he had so decided a predilection that, when asked by his professor 
how he employed himself out of school-hours and what he meant 
to be, he at once answered, “A chemist.” Soon afterwards, at the 
age of eighteen, we find him first at Bonn, and then at Erlangen, 
where he graduated, and in 1822 he published his first chemical 
work, 

It is interesting to observe a mind like Liebig’s in its scientific 
swaddling clothes. In Biichner’s “Repertorium fiir die Pharmazie,” 
vol, xii, may be found “Some Remarks on the Preparation and 
Composition of Brugnatelli’s and Howard’s Fulminating Silver,” 
by Mr. Liebig, chemical student at Darmstadt. Professor Kastner 
adds, “ These first proofs of the experimental diligence of a young 
chemist are commended to the reader’s indulgence,” &c. Any- 
thing written by Liebig no longer needs introduction nor indul- 
gence, and he wrote even then as he wrote at last, and as a man 
must write if he wants to state facts without flourishes. He says, 
“I have prepared large quantities of fulminating silver according 
to this prescription during two years, and it has never once failed.” 
Then follows a concise and telling criticism of the older methods, 
and a description of his own, in which the acute observation, the 
clearness and simplicity, by which Liebig was afterwards distin- 
guished, are conspicuous, and compare favourably with the appendix 
by which Kastner thought to add weight to the treatise. 

A year later we find Liebig at Paris, first in the laboratory 
of Thenard, then with Gay-Lussac. While at Erlangen he saw 
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that he must complete his studies at Paris, and received a 
travelling stipend from the Grand Duke of Darmstadt for the 
purpose. , 

Thenard, a Frenchman, was the author of the best text- and 
hand-book of theoretical and practical chemistry at that time. 
The most interesting and important researches were then being 
carried on in France by him and Gay-Lussac, especially in organic 
chemistry, in which direction young Liebig’s tastes Jay. Gay- 
Lussac had the spirit of a pioneer, and was equally familiar with 
chemistry and physics. It was he who first discovered the nature 
of prussic acid, recognized cyanogen as a radical composed of 
carbon and nitrogen, but which, in combination, plays the same 
part as the simple elements chlorine, bromine, or iodine; he had 
discovered that all gases unite chemically in simple proportions, 
1 to 2, 1 to-1, or 2 to 3, and so forth, and that the specific gravity 
of compound chemical combinations in a state of vapour supplies. 
a check in analysis which became of the greatest importance 
to organic chemistry. Gay-Lussac had also invented the moist 
silver test, so called, which.is now used in all mints as the only 
legal one. He had also materially improved and completed the 
elementary analysis of organic bodies begun by Lavoisier, and 
performed many other services to science. 

Liebig would probably have preferred to become the pupil of 
Gay-Lussac at once, but he did not at that time take any young 
men into his laboratory. Liebig, however, succeeded in gaining 
entrance to Thenard’s, at the Ecole Polytechnique, where he 
worked on at fulminating silver, a preparation which played a 
part in his destiny, for an unpleasant explosion in the house of his 
principal, an apothecary at Heppenheim, speedily diverted him. 
from the pharmaceutical career on which he entered on leaving 
the gymnasium. The same preparation was the means of intro- 
-ducing him to the sitting of the French Academy of Sciences of 
28th of July, 1823, which proved to be of the greatest importance 
to him. He gave a lecture on the analysis of Howard’s fulminating. 
silver and quicksilver combinations. When the sitting was over, ~ 
while packing up his preparations, one of the Members of the 
Academy accosted him, and most kindly inquired about his studies 
and plans. The stranger invited him to dine with him in the 
Palais Royal, but, either from shyness or inexperience, Liebig 
omitted to ask who he was. ‘There, however, he made himself 
known; it was Alexander von Humboldt, who had just returned. 
to Paris after a long absence in Italy. He introduced his young 
countryman, to whom he at once took a great liking, to his. 
friend Gay-Lussac, for he knew from experience the benefit of 
working with him. In 1804 he had published memoirs in con- 
junction with him on the analysis of the air, and had afterwards. 
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worked with him on the proportions in which gases combine 
chemically. 

The time spent with Gay-Lussac was the bright spot during Lie- 
big’s student years. How these two gifted men must have enjoyed 
each others society may be imagined. The one was about forty- 
five, in the very prime of his powers, and had attained the highest 
position, a tree laden with precious fruit; the other was scarcely 
twenty, in the bloom of youth, a sapling full of promise, whose 
future might be even then anticipated, and was anticipated, by 
himself. Liebig once related of Gay-Lussac, that when they had 
made an interesting discovery, or completed a difficult analysis 
successfully, he had often taken hold of him and danced rousid the 
table with him in the laboratory. 

The kind of. reports that Gay-Lussac must have given to his 
friend Humboldt of the young Darmstadt chemist, may be 
imagined, and we shall not therefore be surprised that on Liebig’s 
leaving Paris in 1824, Humboldt recommended him so highly to 
the Grand Duke Louis I. that in the same year, without taking the 
vote of the University, he appointed him professor extraordinary 
of chemistry at Giessen. Neither need we be surprised that he 
was regarded by his older colleagues as an upstart and protégé, 
and that he did not find much support in reforming the chemical 
school and faculty. 

But Liebig overcame all difficulties. Two years later he was 
made ordinary professor of chemistry. He made the best arrange- 
ments that he could for himself and his pupils, toa great extent at 
hisown expense. His reputation increased rapidly, but it was not 
tillit became so great that young chemists came to him from all parts 
of Europe that the Government resolved to build a larger chemical 
laboratory on the Selterser Berg, outside the gates of Giessen. 

To describe Liebig’s scientific labours from 1824 to 1851 at 
Giessen, and from 1852 to 1873 at Munich, would be a task beyond 
our limits. All that can be done is to seize on some salient 
features to give an idea of his method of working. 

His labours may be divided into two parts, both as to time and 
subject: the first from 1824 to 1839, when they were mainly ‘de- 
voted to pure chemistry ; the second from:1840, when his attention 
began to be directed to the application of chemistry to agriculture 
and physiology ; there was, however, much preparation for this in 
the first period, and researches in pure chemistry occur also in the 
second. 

There was scarcely a branch of chemistry to which Liebig did 
not devote attention, and which was not enriched by him. Except 
Berzelius, I know of no chemist who pursued so many investiga- 
tions. The “Annals of Chemistry and Pharmacy” edited by him and 
others contain more than two hundred treatises by Liebig on the 
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most various branches of pure and practical chemistry. Far be it 
from me to estimate a scientific man by the number of his writings, 
but considering the quality of Liebig’s their number is the more 
remarkable. 

Great as were his services in every department of chemistry, 
it is organic chemistry that is the most indebted to him, in- 
deed he is often called the father of it. If the foundations had 
been to some extent’ laid before, it cannot be disputed that 
Liebig did more than any other chemist towards building up the 
structure. ; 

Animal or vegetable substances, or organic matter, had often 
been the subjects of chemical researches when Liebig entered 
the arena of science, and it is known that all of them, unlimited 
as is their number, contain carbon, hydrogen, -nitrogen, and 
oxygen, in certain proportions; but as their origin in plants 
and animals was supposed to depend on other than chemical 
forces, their chemical relations to each other, and to inorganic 
mineral matter, were supposed to be different also. The vital 
forces under the influence of which all these’ organic matters 
originated were held to impress on them a peculiar and myste- 
rious stamp. 

The conviction arose very early in Liebig’s mind,—it may almost 
be said to have been born with him,—that even if there were any 
generic difference between organic and inorganic matter, so far 
as the vital forces were subject to chemical laws, no chemical 
difference existed. He was convinced that there could be but one 
chemistry, and considered it to be his mission to bring organic 
and inorganic chemistry into scientific harmony. His experiments 
on fulminating oxide, which he and Gay-Lussac recognized as a 
combination of cyanogen and oxygen, led him to this path; he 
then discovered the corresponding sulphuric combination of the 
compound radical cyanogen to be sulphur cyanide, and traced 
the products of decomposition in melon, cyanic oxide, melam, and 
other bodies. 

Graham had shown that among the mineral acids, there are 
some bases, phosphoric acid for instance, which are saturated by 
one, two, or three equivalent bases; Liebig proved that it was 
the same with the organic acids having several bases. > 

The nature of certain neutral organic matters, alcohol, ether, 
and many of the volatile oils, generally regarded as being of an 
almost mysterious character, was the most obscure, and differed 
most essentially from the mineral substances. Liebig sought to 
throw light on their nature and composition, particularly by trying 
the effect of simple organic matters on them, such as bromine 
and chlorine, and he frequently directed the attention of his pupils 
toit. In this way a number of remarkable substances were dis- 
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covered, which were afterwards turned to all sorts of practical 
uses, although they had been discovered with no other idea than 
their scientific value. Thus chloral was discovered by Liebig 
several decades before Liebreich found out the narcotic properties 
for which it is now manufactured wholesale. The names given 
to these products by Liebig showed the exclusively scientific aims 
he had in view. Thus by the word chloral he meant to indicate 
that it was produced. by the action of chlorine gas on alcohol. He 
wished not only to think in chemical formulas, but when possible 
to express himself in them also. 

These researches appeared at first to the multitude like useless 
chemical child’s play, and to this his unusual nomenclature may 
have contributed. When, for instance, he had succeeded in pro- 
ducing what he considered a very important preparation, alcohol 
detached from hydrogen, he called it aldehyde, an abbreviation 
of alcohol dehydrogenisatus. This queer-soundinz name called 
forth horror and ridicule among those who were accustomed to 
hear newly discovered minerals called after the places where they 
were discovered, the discoverers, or some celebrated personage, 
as Scheele’s or Schweinfurt green, or Prussian blue. Had he 
called aldehyde Parisin, Gay-Lussacin, Giessenin, or Berzeliusin, 
nobody would have been scandalized. 

For Liebig, the only distinction between inorganic and organic 
chemistry was that the former was concerned with simple radicals, 
the latter with compound. An investigation in this direction, 
which he conducted with his friend Wöhler, led the way for others. 
Wöhler had been a pupil of Gay-Lussac and Berzelius, and in 
these general scientific questions he was on an equality with 
Liebig. Liebig was doubly fortunate in having had a teacher 
like Gay-Lussac in his youth, and a friend like Wöhler for the 
whole of his life. They made experiments together on oil of 
bitter almonds and benzoic acid, and discovered the first radical 
consisting of three elements, the basis of a series of combinations 
to which they gave the name of benzoyl (basis of the benzoic 
series). It was demonstrated that a certain group of atoms of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen (14 C+ 5 H+2 0) contains benzoyl 
in a long series of combinations. Benzoic acid was benzoyloxide; 
oil of bitter almonds hydrobenzoic acid; further, benzoyl chloride, 
benzoyl bromide, benzoyl iodide, benzoyl cyanide, benzoyl 
sulphide, &c., were exhibited, in which the simple radical benzoyl 
was found as unchanged as arsenic, or any other simple element 
in arsenic oxide, arsenic hydride, arsenic sulphide, &c., and can. be 
eliminated from it. 

Berzelius, who, even when treating of chemical achievements 
in his annual reports, was wont to express himself in measured and 
stately phrase, was betrayed into unusual warmth by this 
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discovery, and says in a letter (Vol. xxvi. of Poggendorff’s 
Annals) :— 


“The facts demonstrated give rise to so many considerations that 
they may be called the dawn of a new day in vegetable chemistry. Y 
therefore suggest that the first compound radical, consisting of more 
than two simple bodies in chemical combination, be called Proin, from 
mput, dawn, daybreak, or Orthrin, from épOpds, early twilight.” 


Berzelius had almost turned poet. 

If the theory of organic radicals seems to be, to a great extent, 
superseded by her blooming daughters, the older type, and the 
modern structural chemistry, this does not invalidate Liebig’s 
services to organic chemistry, for the period when the radical 
theory prevailed was one of great progress; it was in fact a 
mother, whose features are to a great extent reproduced in those 
of her daughters. Every theory which leads to discovery and 
research has its value; thus the Phlogiston theory of Stahl in the 
last century gave an impetus to progress, although, before its 
close, it was for ever exploded by Lavoisier. Even the present 
doctrine of the chemical structure of combinations and the 
arrangement of atoms is certainly not the last word in organic 
chemistry, and I doubt if'it will prevail much longer than its pre- 
decessor the Type theory. J am not sufficiently versed in modern 
chemistry to form an opinion, but I should not be surprised if at 
last the various theories, which are all daughters of the radical 
theory, should, so to speak, return to their mother’s bosom, some- 
what altered perhaps, and rich in experience and achievements, 

. When we consider the numerous researches in organic chemistry 
which Liebig made alone or with others, we cannot be surprised 
that he was looked upon as pre-eminent in this department, and 
can only wonder that he found strength and time for the gigantic 
labours it involved. 

The strength was the gift of nature, but the time was the result 
of his diligence and method. Liebigs understanding was as 
acute as his imagination was fertile, yet he was by no means 
visionary. Intellect and imagination were harmoniously blended 
in his character, and had perhaps the chief share in his success 
both in science and life. You should have seen Liebig examine a 
substance or watch a chemical process; he was sharp-sighted in 
every sense of the word. I was once present when a crystalline, 
colourless body was brought to him, which had just been found in 
pyroligneous acid, and the composition of which had not been 
ascertained. It smelt like creosote, and as the presence of that 
, body in pyroligneous acid had not hitherto been detected, Liebig 
was interested init. He laid it on a platina plate and held it over 
a flame} it melted, steamed a little, and when removed from the 
fire resumed a crystalline form. Liebig said at once, “I think it 
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is pyrogallic acid, for that melts and crystallizes as this does.” It 
was a bold conjecture, and one that an orthodox chemist would | 
not have ventured on. For it was not known that pyrogallic acid 
occured in pyroligneous acid, and it is without smell, or at any 
rate has not the least smell of creosote, while so many bodies melt 
and crystallize afterwards that more than ordinary acuteness is 
required to detect peculiarities which furnish hints for diagnosis. 
The substance was dissolved in water and tested with the reagents 
for pyrogallic acid. All the reactions occurred; there was no 
doubt that it was pyrogallic acid or something closely allied to it. 
All this occupied less than ten minutes, and further investigation 
confirmed Liebig’s opinion, for though not pyrogallic acid, it was 
catechuic acid, which is closely allied to it. 

It was only natural that one who so often found that he saw 
further than others should not readily give up anything that he 
had taken into his head, even if experiment did not at once 
confirm his views; no man is infallible, and Liebig was now and 
then mistaken, When he thought that a substance contained this 
or that, he often gave it to one of his trusted pupils to experiment 
upon. Ifhe did not at once find what was expected, Liebig was 
apt to doubt his pupil’s skill rather than his own conjectures. He 
would naively say, “But you must find it.” Ifunable to do so, 
he sank still lower in his master’s estimation, but rose again as 
quickly if he produced indisputable evidence against his opinion, 
or some other explanation. As was natural, the tenacity with 
which he held to his own opinion increased with years. Learned 

„men in other departments, particularly men of book knowledge, 
had much ado to stand their ground against the ideas on their 
special subjects which Liebig would throw out in conversation. 
Though they might argue the point with faultless language and 
logic, he was seldom convinced. He would say, “The man is 
much more learned than I am,” or, “He knows a great deal 
more than I do,’—but he still held to the opinions suggested by 
his own common sense. 

In addition to his mental powers and quick perceptions, Liebig’s 
methods greatly conduced to his rapid progress. He saved him- 
self and others a vast deal of time by the invention of good 
methods in his experiments. Of those that he applied, perfected, 
or invented, the elementary analysis of organic bodies takes 
perhaps the first place, particularly the determination of carbon 
and hydrogen. Before the introduction of Liebig’s methods, an 
organic elementary analysis was one of the most difficult tasks of 
the analytic art, and was only attempted by the greatest masters. 
Liebig had seen the process in the laboratories of Thenard and 
Gay-Lussac, and had followed their plans. He of course mastered 
the difficulties under their guidance, but he must have found them 
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very troublesome, and still more so the time they consumed. 
When he began his ardent labours at Giessen, and would fain 
have made experiments on the carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen in 
all organic bodies, he must have been much impeded by the time 
and apparatus required. He saw that he must make it a quick 
and easy process if progress was to be made in organic chemistry. 
This purely technical task occupied him for years, and he suc- 
ceeded to a surprising extent. The apparatus was made by 
degrees so simple and unfailing, that dexterity in mineral analysis 
was far surpassed. Any chemist was now enabled, especially 
after the equally expeditious method of determining nitrogen had 
been introduced by Will and Varrentrapp, to make several com- 
bustions in a day. 

The simplification of elementary analysis has been of no less 
importance to organic chemistry than modern methods of transit 
to commerce. Questions as.to the percentage of the component 
parts of organic bodies could now be readily answered, and were 
no longer a tedious hindrance to the experimentalist. The five- 
ball apparatus which Liebig, who -was himself an expert glass- 





blower, learnt to make out of a few glass tubes, in which the 
carbon in organic matters was absorbed and weighed as carbonic 
acid, became the sign and symbol of the Giessen school; the 
students wore it on breast pins and buttons, and it figured under 
likenesses of Liebig. It has contributed no less to researches into 
the composition of organic bodies than good telescopes to viewing 

-the heavens, or good microscopes to the tinvestigation of the 
minutest atoms. 

Liebig’s career as a teacher does not come within the sphere of 
his scientific achievements, but his school is inseparable from his 
works and from the development of organic chemistry. He had 
felt the need of higher education, the shortcomings of the schools 
of his day. He found what he wanted at Paris, and he made 
accessible to all in Germany what he had to thank his good 
fortune for through meeting with Alexander von Humboldt. The | 
establishment of the chemical laboratory at Giessen must be con- 
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sidered an “ epoch-making” fact of modern times. Liebig thereby 
led chemistry by the shortest route from the professor’s chair into 
the sciences and practical life. How great the activity which 
prevailed in those chemical halls on the Selterser Berg, how un- 
ceasing the labour going on there! The most important objects 
were pursued together with the most commonplace, the future 
practical chemist and the future professor worked side by side, 
and now and then some chemical bungler among them. All the 
dialects of Germany, all the tongues of Europe, were mingled 
together, that of England in one of the halls predominating; yet 
there was no confusion, every one felt that he had lofty ends in 
view, he was serving science, he was a pupil of Liebig’s. 

And how -stimulating was this concourse of aspiring youths 
under such a master! For every one in a scientific or experimental 
difficulty—in chemical distress—he had some good advice, some 
happy suggestion, to help him on his way and float his craft again. 
No one who had witnessed these labours, as earnest as they were 
cheerful, in this chemical beehive on the Lahn, could wonder, 
that at one time every one who aspired to higher education in 
chemistry, thought it necessary to make a pilgrimage to Giessen, 
and the reputation of Liebig’s school became so high’ that it was 
a recommendation merely to have been there. 

Liebig also deserves admiration for having persisted in his 
methods of teaching. Like every one who is in advance of his 
age, he at first met with. opposition. Some few professors of 
chemistry had seen before, that the chemical students of the uni- 
versities should practise in the laboratory, but they were not 
supported by public opinion, and not strong enough to overcome 
it. I well remember what my old teacher, Johann Nepomuk von 
Fuchs, used to tell me of the days when he was professor of 
chemistry at Landshut, about 1820. He tried to keep up a small 
practical school on the most modest scale, but his, colleagues con- 
sidered it useless waste of materials, and wear and tear of the 
apparatus, and the few students who attended it were laughed at by 
their comrades for supposing that the professors would show them 
the right methods, and so turn them into professors too. Goethe 
makes Mephistopheles say to Faust, “You must not give the 
fellows the best of what you know.” Liebig reversed the dictum, * 
saying in effect, “All that I myself can do, the fellows too must 
learn,” 

When the Giessen school was at the height of its fame, many 
of the university professors were of opinion that Liebig was making 
a mistake, and lowering the dignity of science. One distinguished 
chemist ‘and professor seriously thought that he was simply ruining 
the prospects of some dozen young men every year, by putting it 
into their heads to become chemists, for what was the use of so 
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many of them? They would never be able to find anything to do, 
and would take to evil courses. But Liebig was not to be turned 
` aside from his own path, and before long, numerous as were his , 
pupils, he was unable to supply the demand for chemists from . 
his school, and it became necessary to establish similar nursery- 
grounds, or forcing-houses, as they were called, elsewhere. 

Liébig from the first acted on the principle of making his pupils 
chemists in a general sense, without regard to special application, 
—of putting them in possession of knowledge which they could 
apply themselves. But neither was this in accord with the ideas 
of the time. Just then technical schools were being established 
for teaching such departments of natural science as were applicable 
to particular trades. In a school of practical chemistry, the future 
potter should make clay his study, the brewer malt and hops, the 
tanner skins and bark, the dyer dyes, the agriculturist soils and , 
manures, and so forth, but should not be troubled with things 
that he did not expect to turn to any practical use. Liebig was 
strongly opposed to this thoughtless utilitarianism. Only to learn 
just that of science which you expect to turn to account is as 
absurd as if you should learn just those words of a language which 
you expect to use. 

People engaged in technical undertakings on a large scale soon 
found out that Liebig was right. Many applications were made 
to him not only for teachers of chemistry, but for technical 
chemists—not merely for chemical works, alkali works, &., but 
for paper mills, dyeing works, breweries, &c. One of the largest 
firms of English brewers wished to engage a chemist for special 
researches into the process of brewing and fermentation. Liebig 
thought it right to state that he had not just then any pupil 
who had paid the least special attention to those subjects. The 
house wrote back that that was of no moment; if the young 
man was acquainted with chemistry in general, he could learn 
about brewing and fermentation best with them; and the young 
man, who had gone through a course of chemical study, but - 
whose knowledge of brewing was probably confined to drinking 
beer at the cellar near the Giessen laboratory, became an eminent 
brewer. 

Liebig always regarded his career as an instructor with great 
satisfaction, and could fry. say, a few years before the pore of 
his life :— 


“T entered the realm of science at the time when organic chemistry was 
being developed, and had for thirty years the rare good fortune to see 
around me a large ‘number of clever and aspiring young chemigts, many 
of whom are the ornaments of the chairs of chemistry in nearly every 
country of Europe. With their help, and, I‘must add, together with my 
friend Wöhler, we succeeded in carrying on numerous researches, and in 
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ascertaining a multitude of facts which must be considered the ground- 
work of the organic chemistry of the present.” 


Liebig’s literary labours do not come directly within my province, 
any more than his career as a teacher; yet my sketch would be 
incomplete without mention of the “Annals of Chemistry and 
Pharmacy,” and his “Letters on Chemistry.” 

When Liebig appeared there was no paper in Germany specially 
devoted to chemistry. It was then for the most part an adjunct 
of pharmacy, in which the results of chemical science were of 
immediate use. The apothecary used often to play an important 
part, not only in little bourgeois epics, like “Hermann and Doro- 
thea,” but in chemistry and natural science in general; and Liebig’s 
first writings appeared mostly in the “Magazine for Pharmacy.” 
In 1832, Liebig and Geiger established the “Annals of Pharmacy,” 
which became Liebig’s organ. In 1840 it took the title of 
“Annals of Chemistry and Pharmacy,” in order, as Liebig said, 
to make it more in accord with the contents, and Wöhler became 
one of the editors. For forty-one years Liebig was the main 
support of these Annals, which were mostly called, and are still, 
“Liebigs Annals,” and they form an inexhaustible and indis- 
pensable repertory of information for any one who wishes to make 
researches in any department of chemistry. 

The “Letters on Chemistry” originated in a series of articles 
in the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung. They need but to be men- 
tioned to recall to the mind of every educated man a matchless. 
example of the art of popularizing pure science for the widest 
circle of readers. They are also indispensable to the expert, for 
the author constantly used them, as he himself stated, to illustrate 
his views on chemistry, agriculture, and physiology. He expended 
great pains upon them. Not long before his death, he wrote to. 
one of his pupils who had published a small popular work :— 


“The style of your book is excellent; it is really a masterpiece of sim-- 
plicity and clearness. To most readers it may appear off-hand, as many 
have said of my chemical letters, but I am sure that you have expended 
much care and attention on the composition, as I did on mine; there is an 
art in Py and freshness of style which, however, must be kept out 
of sight.” 


Liebig thus gave the highest praise that he could bestow on a 
popular work. 

It was the comprehensive view which Liebig took of chemistry 
which naturally turned his attention to agriculture and animal 
physiology. Having devoted more attention than any other 
chemist to the materials of organic nature, he wanted to observe 
them in the laboratories in which they were produced, to study 
the part they played in.the ecénomy of nature. It is well known 
that he became a pioneer in these departments and gave a great 
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impetus to the study of them. I will confine myself to the 
mention of a few of the chief points, l 

What is called Liebig’s agricultural chemistry may be divided 
into two periods. The first from 1840 to 1846 at Giessen, the 
second from 1856 to 1862 at Munich. His researches in vegetable 
and animal physiology were first made known in a work which 
appeared in 1840, called, “Chemistry as applied to Agriculture 
and Physiology.” This step involved so many consequences 
that I must enter a little further upon the subject. 

In 1837, at the Meeting of the British Association held at 
Liverpool, Liebig was requested to draw up a report on the exist- — 
ing state of knowledge of organic chemistry. He consented, but 
proposed that the French chemist, Dumas, should join him in the 
work. Dumas, however, does not seem to have agreed, and in 
1840 Liebig’s book appeared. It met with unusual success; six 
editions were called for in six years, and it excited great attention, 
so great that in 1841 Dumas felt constrained to put forth some- 
thing similar in French, and formally endorsed Liebig’s main 
principles, although some of them were much disputed. He said, 
“ Elles appartiennent à notre école, dont esprit est venu s'exercer 
sur ce terrain nouveau.” 

But the success of the book in another respect was not so great 
—in its effect at first upon agriculture and physiology and their 
representatives. They almost all regarded Liebig, with his notions 
and theories, as an interloper, who must be driven back into his 
own territory; and a contest began. Even some distinguished 
chemists did not approve of Liebig’s having, like an ambitious 
ruler, thus extended his domain. Berzelius from the first was 
doubtful, and a few years later was quite at enmity with Liebig 
about these theories of probability, as he called the application of 
chemistry to things of this sort. In his annual report of 1841, 
Berzelius said of Liebig’s book, that it was written with all the 
ability to be expected from so distinguished an author, but made 
no secret of his opinion that Liebig had erected a structure that 
was already tottering to its fall. 

The more critical, and even hostile was the attitude of the 
agriculturists, physiologists, and chemists, the louder was the 
applause of the public at large; but whether it was entirely 
satisfactory to Liebig I cannot say, for no one of the applauding 
multitude could bring Berzelius to another mind, invalidate the 
experiments of Braconnot, or the objections of Boussingault, could 
convince the sceptical farmers, or put the polemical physiologists 
to silence. It appears to me that Liebig must have felt rather 
isolated at this period, for even his best friends saw that in the 
lofty flights to which his imagination had led him, he had often 
asserted more than he had proved, and that the prosaic task of 
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proof had yet to be entered upon. He-had thus raised up a host 
of opponents who were by no means to be despised, and was left 
to his own resources in dealing with them. The wayin which he 
succeeded, in course of time, is worthy of all admiration. 

At the time when Liebig was called upon to undertake the 
work which caused so much excitement, his powers were in their 
prime. When such a man as he was takes a general survey of 
things, his field of vision may be expected to extend beyond the 
usual range. What was the main thing that Liebig discovered? 

He never claimed to be the first to make chemical experiments 
in agriculture. On the contrary, in the dedication of his book to 
Alexander von Humboldt he says :— 


“ There is one part of the little book which I take the liberty of dedi- 
cating to you, of which I scarcely know whether it is really mine. When 
I read yout, Introduction to Ingenhouss’s work on the ‘ Nourishment of. 
Plants’ of forty-two years ago, it always appears to me as if I had but 
carried out and tried to prove the views, therein expressed, of the most 
eminent naturalist of this century.” 


What was it then which occasioned all this commotion ? 

In my opinion, it was not the facts adduced, which were 
mostly known before, but the idea by which Liebig’s mind was so 
possessed, that of all life upon earth, vegetable life alone has any 
affinity with lifeless inorganic nature; that vegetable life, by 
the aid of inorganic mineral matters, forms new and complex 
forms of organic nature; that animal life derives its life solely 
from vegetable life, and the animal, under the influence of the 
oxygen which it inhales, again resolves these combinations into 
the simple inorganic mineral matters, carbonic acid, hydrogen, 
ammonia, &c., out of which vegetable life combined them by the 
separation of oxygen in the air. It was this simple rotation of 
matter in animated nature which excited Liebig and others, and 
it soon found favourite popular illustration in the little aquariums 
which were called “ Liebig’s World in a Glass Case.” 

Liebig embraced this idea enthusiastically, and it raised him to a 
height from which prospects opened out before him as yet con- 
cealed from others, and it induced him to publish many things, 
which, having been seen only afar off, wore a different aspect when 
viewed more closely. He began to bear down all obstacles in his 
path at the risk of being considered a ruthless destroyer. 

The method pursued by Liebig in his agricultural chemistry 
was slow and laborious; it would have taken any one else three 
times as long. The first great task was the examination of as 
great a variety of plants as possible from various places, their 
component parts, and those of their ashes., He did not place much 
value on analysis of soils, which had been considered so important, 
especially how much humus a soil contained ; what he wanted to 
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know was the effect of every plant on the soil on which it grew. 
It was soon found that the ashes of all plants yield qualitatively 
the same mineral constituents, but that every species yields its 
own peculiar ashes, for different species growing side by side 
on the same soil absorb its mineral elements in very different 
proportions. 

Liebig sent out letters asking for analyses of ashes in all 
directions, and in order to facilitate the task, his assistants, Will 
and Fresenius, worked out and published an excellent method of 
obtaining them. In a comparatively short time thousands of 
results were obtained. 

Liebig now put into practice the results of the discovery that 
every species of plant takes from the soil a certain quantity of 
mineral matter, in certain combinations, which is found in their 
ashes ; and his opinion that plants derive the rest of the material 
required for their growth from the atmosphere, in the form of 
carbonic acid, hydrogen, and ammonia, by the aid of their leaves 
and roots. He asserted that in order to make a cornfield per- 
petually productive you have only to restore to it the mineral 
matters withdrawn from it by the harvest; the atmosphere and 
the conformation of the soil, regulated by the mechanical part of 
farming, will take care of the rest. 

A soda manufacturer at Liverpool was commissioned by Liebig 
to make arrangements for supplying the farmers with mineral 
manures for wheat, rye, oats, clover, potatoes, &c. They were 
prepared according to a method invented by Liebig, the essential 
feature being, that the nourishing salts, too readily soluble in 
water, were made less soluble by being mixed with carbonate of 
lime, that they might not be carried off by the rain out of reach of 
the sprouting seeds. 

Liebig was thoroughly convinced of the correctness of his 
mineral theory, and as thoroughly of the efficacy of his mineral 
manures. It did not, however, turn out as he expected. His 
genius was to be sharply put to the test. 

The English farmers found no result from the artificial manures, 
left off buying the useless stuff, returned to their old manures, 
and the works at Liverpool were given up. Indeed, Liebig was 
compelled to admit, from his own farming experiments at Giessen, 
that his mineral manures did not render a sterile soil essentially 
more fertile. Oneray of hope appeared after years of non-success; 
the crops obviously increased, a long time, after they had been 
manured. But this was only another puzzle. 

Meanwhile all his opponents bestirred themselves, not only to 
demonstrate the uselessness of mineral manures, but to upset the 
mineral theory altogether, and to show, that in order to obtain 
practical results in farming you must go to work in an entirely 
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different way. First and foremost was an English landowner, 
Mr. Lawes, who, together with a chemist of the name of Gilbert, 
made experiments with various manures which they manufactured. 
It was shown that the more soluble a manure is, the greater the 
effect produced, that the produce of a field often increases 
enormously if only common salt be put upon it, especially super- - 
phosphate; but that above all, in order to obtain large crops, 
ammonia or ammoniacal salts, or, as at length it was briefly called, 
nitrogen, must be applied, and for a time the value of a manure 
was tested solely by the amount of nitrogen it contained, while, 
according to Liebig’s theory, the atmosphere was the all-sufficient 
source of ammonia. His opponents rallied under the banner of 
this party, who were called nitrogenists, and they thought that 
they had driven Liebig for ever out of the field. 

But in spite of all, Liebig remained strong in faith in his theory, 
and would not yield to want of practical success. Now and again, 
he entered into vehement polemics, especially against the validity 
of Lawes’s experiments as opposed to his theories, but with- 
out success. Pusey, the President of the English Agricultural 
Society, took the part of the practical man, Lawes, all the more 
decidedly. 

The readers of “Chemistry as applied to Agriculture and 
Physiology” became fewer and fewer, and after 1846, no new 
edition appeared. 

But it must not therefore be supposed that Liebig’s doctrines 
were refuted, for by means of his numerous pupils they had made 
their way into almost all agricultural schools, partly even into 
practical farming. Many experiments were made at the agri- 
cultural chemical stations, the first of which was in Saxony, and 
they proved more and more the correctness of the scientific 
principles which led to the artificial manures, even though they 
had not proved useful, and Liebig’s mineral theory would have 
held its ground, even if he had given up his researches in this 
direction or had departed this life. But it was reserved for him, 
with his own hand, to put the keystone to the structure he had 
raised, and it was at Munich that it was to be done. 

After 1845, Liebig had occupied himself more and more at 
Giessen with the second part of the task he had set himself, the 
application of chemistry to animal physiology, and at the close 
of 1851, when I was sent by King Maximilian IL. to negotiate 
with Liebig about coming to Munich, he was in the midst of these 
labours, He had declined so many invitations that but little hope 
was entertained of gaining him for Munich. We succeeded, 
however, and to his honour be it said, he did not embarrass the 
negotiation by exorbitant demands, but only stipulated that he 
should not have the conduct of so large a laboratory as at Giessen, 
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that he might have more leisure for his own pursuits. He re- 
moved to Munich in 1852, at the age of forty-nine. 

After a time he resumed his agricultural experiments, and 
directed them to discovering why his mineral manures did not 
produce the desired effect. At length he succeeded. He proved 
- to demonstration that all cropping is robbery of the soil; that if 
every particle of mineral matter is not restored to it by some sort 
of manure after every crop, it is only a question of time when a 
field will cease to þe productive. 

At length it became clear to him that the clods crushed by the. 
farmer, the particles of soil, play a much larger part in the nourish- 
ment of plants than had been supposed. The idea had been that 
besides the nourishment in the form of*air, that only which was 
dissolved in the moisture contained in the soil, even if dissolved 
with difficulty, contributed to the nutrition of the fruits of the 
earth. The good effect of allowing land to lie fallow was sup- 
posed to consist in the gradual decay and solution of certain con- 
stituents, and it was thought that it was only to open the soil, 
as it was said, to make its elements soluble, so that they might be 
sucked up by the roots of plants. The growth of land plants 
was supposed not to differ from that of water plants. Liebig dis- 
covered that with field crops, and land plants in general, it was 
just the reverse; that they live upon matters which were once 
dissolved in water, but again absorbed from the water by the soil 
and rendered insoluble. He ascertained the absorbent power, the 
point of saturation, of various soils for the mineral food of plants 
dissolved in water, and found the greatest differences, not only 
between various soils, but in the same soils for various substances. 
He discovered, for instance, that a certain quantity of ammonia, 
dissolved in water, penetrated to a depth of ten centimetres in 
passing through loam, an equal quantity of potash to eleven, and 
an equal weight of phosphate of lime, dissolved in water containing 
carbonic acid, penetrated to a depth of twenty-three centimetres 
and a half, and saturated the soil. 

The part played by water in the soil is therefore twofold. It 
has not only to furnish plants with their normal quantity of water, 
and to restore the loss by exhalation, but also to convey the 
nourishment to the soil from which it is abstracted by their roots. 
Just as the roots are able to extract the insoluble mineral matters 
from the soil, they also extract from it moisture hygroscopically 
combined with it, which is then, to a certain extent, restored by the 
atmosphere, even without rain. 

The absorbent quality of the soil for matters of this kind 
dissolved in water was not discovered by Liebig; Thomson and 
Way had long before observed this property of the soil and other 
porous bodies; but neither they nor Liebig had hitherto turned it 
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to account in agriculture; it must have been deemed injurious 
rather than beneficial, because it had been held that what was 
wanted was to make the nourishment in the soil, not insoluble 
but soluble. It was to Liebig that the principle first occurred that 
the soil, like water, only just in the reverse way, could be saturated 
with matters to a certain extent without chemically combining 
with them; that as, for instance, common salt in water becomes 
fluid, and mixes with it without altering its nature, or chemically 
combining with it, so the nourishing mineral matters dissolved in 
water again become solid in contact with earth, and go into the 
earth without change in their chemical composition. Liebig per- 
ceived now that land plants extract the matters by means of their 
roots from the soil which the soil has abstracted from water and 
rendered insoluble. 

He now saturated unfruitful peat earth with mineral matters 
containing nourishment for plants. Water filtered through such 
earth abstracted nothing from it whatever, but grain, peas, beans, 
&c., flourished luxuriantly and bore over one hundred fold. Their 
delicate roots could abstract what water could not. 

Liebig knew now why his mineral manures produced little or 
no effect. With great chemical shrewdness he had rendered 
certain substances, particularly potash and the phosphates, almost 
insoluble in water, and prevented them from passing into the 
absorbent soul. When he perceived his mistake it was as if scales 
had fallen from his eyes, he saw clearly before him the end at 
which he had so long been aiming. 

In 1862, his great work, in. two volumes, appeared: “The 
Chemical Process of the Nourishment of Plants and the Natural 
Laws of Agriculture.” By this Liebig completed and crowned 
his science of agriculture; his doctrines are now everywhere 
acknowledged, and no thoughtful farmer supposes that he has 
only to lay on super-phosphate, nitrogen, or guano to make his 
fields fruitful for ever. The object is now to apply Liebig’s 
theories by the best methods. The German landowners grate- 
fully acknowledged this a few years ago by founding the Liebig 
Institute. 

How deep was the impression made upon Liebig’s mind by 
these discoveries is clearly shown by his own words. He says in 
his introduction to his work of 1862 :— 


“Tt was a real and perpetual grief to me that I could not discover why 
the effect of my manures was so tardy; I saw everywhere, in thousands 
of cases, that every one of their component parts produced its effect alone, 
yet when combined, as in my manures, they produced none. 

“ At last, three years ago, after submitting all the facts, step by step, to 
fresh and careful experiment, I discovered the reason. J had sinned against 
the wisdom of the Creator and suffered just punishment. I thought to 
improve upon His work, and fancied, in my blindness, that in the wondrous 
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chain of laws by which life is ever maintained and renewed on the surface 
of the earth, one link was wanting which I, a weak and helpless worm, 
was to supply. It had, however, been provided for; but in so wonderful a 
manner that the existence of such a law had hitherto been unsuspected by 
man’s intelligence, numerous as were the facts that indicated it ; but facts, 
though they speak truth, are dumb, or one hears not what they say, when 
error drowns their voice. So it was with me. The alkalies, I thought to 
myself, must be made insoluble, or the rain will carry them off! I did 
not then know that the soil holds them fast, so soon as solutions of them 
come into contact with it, for the law to which my experiments in- agri- 
culture have led, is as follows :—Organic life is developed on the crust of 
the earth under the influence of the sun, and the great Architect gave to 
the ruins of this crust the property of attracting and holding fast all those 
elements which serve for the nourishment of plants, and thereby of animals 
also, as the magnet attracts and holds fast iron filings, so that no particle 
is lost. The Creator included in this another law, whereby the earth, bearing 
plants, is a vast cleansing apparatus for water, from which by this property 
it removes all those matters which would be ‘injurious to man and beast, 
the products of the decay of generations of plants and animals.” 


In glancing at Liebig’s influence on animal physiology I shall 
be more concise, as bis method of procedure did not differ from 
that with agricultural chemistry. In this department also his 
studies were based upon exact organic chemistry. What first 
attracted him was the reception of organic nourishment and the 
reversed metamorphosis of matter under the influence of oxygen 
from the highly complex to the simple, to the inorganic, from 
albumen and fat to uric acid and urea, carbonic acid, water, 
ammonia ‘and ashes, just as he had pursued the reverse method 
with plants. The researches into the changes in uric acid under 
the influence of oxydation may be regarded as thoroughly typical 
of his work; like the researches into benzoin, it was undertaken in 
conjunction with his friend Wöhler, who ten years before had 
succeeded in making a synthesis of urea from its elements, the 
first instance of an artificial exhibition of an or ganic body out of 
inorganic elements. The work on uric acid i is a classic model to 
this day. 

Liebig’s labours in animal E may be divided into two 
parts : first, the discovery by chemical analysis of the component 
parts of various organs, and excreta; second, the endeavour to 
explain the chemistry of physiological processes. To the first 
part much has been contributed by others besides Liebig and his 
school. Much as these researches have extended our knowledge, 
they would never have received the attention accorded to the 
second part; this Liebig reserved to himself, namely, to explain 
hisideas of the significance of all these matters in the living body. - 

Physiology falls mainly into an anatomic-physical and an 
organic-chemical division. With the first Liebig scarcely troubled 
himself at all, and in the second he was interested purely as a 
chemist, but he taught the physiologists from his laboratory how 
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to observe chemical processes in the organism, without ever having 
made a physiological experiment. This was at once a strong and 
a weak point with him. No physiologist will deny, that in spite 
of this weakness he exercised an influence on the progress of 
physiological science. The case was much the same as with 
agricultural chemistry; he constructed a theory from a purely 
chemical standpoint, and then appealed to practice; but his essays 
in the physiological sphere were much more audacious, for he had 
not command of the weapons—physiological experiment; at least 
T am not aware that he ever himself made an experiment on a 
living being. 

’ The progress of every science depends upon.the discovery of 
facts, which may be called scientific practice, and upon the con- 
clusions deduced from them—that is, on theory and practice. 
They may be compared to the army and diplomacy in statecraft. 
Diplomacy wages no actual warfare, but is not seldom the cause 
of it, and the soldiers have to make experiment after experiment, 
to marshal facts against facts, until it appears which side is the 
stronger. 

In the realm of pure chemistry Liebig was both soldier and 
diplomatist, indeed one of the greatest generals. In the physio- 
logical sphere he was only a diplomatist, but he was the cause of 
many movements and conflicts, which have cleared up various 
points in physiology, although, when peace was concluded, some 
things were not settled in accordance with the original demands. 
The decision of Liebig’s character induced him at once to state 
what he thought to be the case without troubling himself about 
other claims. Thus, for instance, it had been stated by Lavoisier 
that animal heat was derived from processes of oxydation, from a 
sort of combustion of the substances in the body containing 
carbon and hydrogen. Dulong and Despretz proved by experi- 
ment that this was nine-tenths true, that is, capable of demon- 
stration. Liebig tried to prove by purely theoretical methods that 
all animal heat was derived from chemical processes, and did not, 
like many others, infer from the experiments of Dulong and 
Despretz, that the other tenth was otherwise produced, for example, 
by nervous influences; did not even take the trouble to investigate 
the remaining tenth at all, but simply gave in his evidence to the 
opposite party, that the heat of an animal kept in a box surrounded 
with ice during experiment did not become diminished by one- 
tenth. And proof to the contrary has never yet been offered. 

As is well known, Liebig interested himself no less in the 
nutrition of animals than in that of plants. Notwithstanding that 
the food of different animals and man is so various, they are 
chemically alike in their corporeal substance. There is no 
essential difference between the flesh of birds, oxen, or man; 
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cow’s milk can be substituted for mother’s milk; and, physio- 
logically speaking, there is nothing impossible in the myth that 
the founders of Rome were suckled by a wolf. The transmutation 
of matter in a herbivorous animal when fasting, differs in no 
respect from that of a carnivorous animal, for so long as he does 
not eat he must consume his own flesh. What is then the com- 
mon principle in the thousand kinds of food, this unity in multi- 
plicity? The mind of man has occupied itself with these questions 
for ages. Just before Liebig’s time, the experiments made by 
Magendie and others on the subject of nutrition ‘had produced 
results which only seemed to render the question more obscure; 
but six years ago .Voit said :— 


“This obscurity was to be brilliantly illuminated by one who is still 
amongst us. No one will accuse me of flattery if I mention the services 
of one living and present, for they are so universally acknowledged. that 
they belong to history.” 


It was Liebig who first expressed the decided opinion that the’ 
animal must be provided by his food with the chief elements in 
the blood, and therewith of the body built up and nourished by it, 
and that its original and essential constituents are to be found 
only in vegetation, for the existence of the carnivora implies that 
of the herbivora, and the herbivora that of vegetation. Liebig 
said :— 


“ The nutriment of men and animals consists of two substances, differing 
entirely In their composition. The one class, consisting of nitrogenous, 
albuminous matter, serves to make blood, and to form the solid structure 
of the body—these are called plastic elements of nutriment. The others, 
which are non-nitrogenous, fats and hydrocarbons, are like ordinary fuel, 
and serve only for the production of heat—they are called breathing 
material. Sugar, starch, and gums may be regarded as fibres of wood 
transformed, and can be produced from wood. Fat stands next to coal in 
the quantity of carbon it contains. We heat our bodies as well as our 
stoves with fuel containing the same elements as wood and coal, but 
essentially distinguished from them by their solubility into the juices of 
the body.” 


It is upon this that Liebig’s division of all nutritive elements 
into blood-making or plastic, and combustible or respiratory, 
material, is based, and from its simplicity and clearness it has been 
retained almost without exception to the present day, although 
the definition more recently given by Voit, from a physiological 
rather than a chemical standpoint, is also very simple. Voit 
classifies articles of diet not according to their possible effects, 
but according to their material importance for the body, and states 
the question thus:—What must the food contain to prevent the 
diminution of albumen, fats, salts, water, and oxygen in the trans- 
mutation of matter, and what share has each article of diet in it ? 
Both men and animals live exclusively upon the above-named 
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materials, and consume them in the intervals between meals and 
when fasting. In order that food may be really convertible by 
and acceptable to the organism, it must, as Voit justly observes, 
contain also articles of luxury, that is, materials which work upon 
certain nerves and affect the activity of the digestive apparatus. 
This definition embraces not only the solid, but also the fluid and 
air-forming constituents of food; it is more complete and precise 
than Liebig’s, but not so intelligible to every layman, so that 
Liebig’s will long maintain the field with the public at large. It 
has, however, been proved by experiment, that even under the 
greatest exertion, no more blood-forming or strength-producing 
elements are consumed than during absolute rest, while a great 
deal more of the other class, the heat-producing elements, are 
consumed, though the heat of a healthy body is rather diminished 
than increased. 

Another great service of Liebig’s, on the subject of nutrition, is 
that he established the principle that it depends not only on par- 
taking of blood-forming and heat-producing materials, but that 
they should be taken in certain proportions varying with circum- 
stances. He also endeavoured to settle the equivalents of different 
articles, as, for instance, how much hydrocarbon would produce 
the same effect as a certain weight of fat. He did this in his usual 
fashion, from a purely chemical standpoint, without even, as it 
were, putting a question to the living body. When, therefore, 
experiments were tried in accordance with these theories, many 
things turned out otherwise than he expected, just as the fields 
did not yield the results he looked for, on his experiments with 
mineral manures; but in spite of all this, it is surprising how much 
has been confirmed, and no one will dispute the services rendered 
in this sphere by him as a pioneer. 

Liebig was much engrossed at one time with the formation of 
fat in the body. I cannot state the subject better than Voit has 
done in his lecture on theories of nutrition :—“ It had long been 
agreed that the alouminous and nitrogenous elements in the body 
are solely produced by albumen in the food; but great difference 
of opinion prevailed as to what produced fat, and yet it is very 
important to ascertain it. It was thought at first, and the view 
was entertained by two distinguished French chemists, Dumas 
and Boussingault, that fat was formed solely from the fat intro- 
duced into the body. But Liebig soon perceived that this could 
not be, and proved to a certainty that the fat in the food, especially 
in the case of the herbivora, could not produce all the fat in the 
body, and that the hydrocarbons had the greatest influence on the 
production of fat.” 

From these facts Liebig drew the conclusion that fat is formed 
chiefly from the non-nitrogenous elements in food, starch, sugar, 
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and the hydrocarbons generally. A lively controversy sprang up’ 
between Giessen and Paris, and there was much sharp-shooting 
on both sides. Liebig came off victorious, inasmuch as he was 
correct in maintaining that the fat in the food could not, in most 
cases, account for the amount of fat in the body, and that the 
hydrocarbons were certainly concerned in its production. 

It was not until experiments were undertaken with the respira- 
tory apparatus in the Physiological Institute at Munich that other 
views came to be entertained. This apparatus enabled us to 
ascertain the exact amount of receipts and expenditure in the 
body during twenty-four hours, in the form of gas, which had only 
been possible before with the fluids and solids; and when an exact 
balance had been struck, it appeared that, at any rate among the 
carnivora and man, fat is never produced by the hydrocarbons, 
not even when taken in the greatest quantity, but that it must be 
produced by the fat in the food and by being eliminated from 
albumen. Voit, by his experiments on a milch cow, has rendered 
the production of fat by hydrocarbons in the herbivora very 
doubtful; and we are thus compelled to conclude that all fat, not 
contained in the food, which is produced in the body, has its origin 
in the decomposition of albumen, and that the hydrocarbons, pre- ` 
viously looked upon as fat-formers, only serve to prevent the fat 
originating in albumen from combining with oxygen, from further 
decomposition into carbonic acid and water, from so-called com- 
bustion. No single experiment since made has contradicted this 
theory ; indeed, time has only confirmed it. Liebig never could 
reconcile himself to it, he even disputed it in his last work on 
` fermentation and muscular force; but this does not detract from 
his great services on the question of alimentation, for even the 
modern view is but the result of the impetus which he gave to it. 

Closely connected with food are Liebig’s experiments on meat, 
which first gave us a precise idea of the chemical composition of 
muscle, by far the largest and most solid part of our bodily 
elements. One fruit of these studies is the Extract of Meat, which 
has been so much discussed, and as much overrated as underrated. 
Without granting that one ounce of the extract is equal to a 
pound of meat, or that you may turn bread into meat with it, it 
was a valuable gift to mankind; it has been found a welcome 
cordial to the traveller in the desert, the voyager to the North 
Pole, and our soldiers in war, and it finds a place more and more 
in the kitchens of the middle class. Among the luxuries which are 
necessary additions to our food, none is more grateful than soup, 
and we have the essential basis of it, only in another form, in 
Extract of Meat. Liebig occupied himself much with the physio- 
logical value of this protégé of his, which has become so large an 
article of trade. 
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On the whole, Liebig initiated and rendered possible a science 
of nutrition. It is a curious fact that his ideas have been much 
more tardy in making their way into the laboratories of animal 
and vegetable physiology, than into the experimental agricultural 
stations which he also instituted, and which have proved so useful. 
Though their chief aim is practical, they sometimes contribute to 
the advancement of science. Farmers now go deeply and success- 
fully into the question of the best means of feeding and fattening 
various races of animals. It might be no less to the advantage 
of the human race if experiments were tried as to the best diet 
for the various classes of our population. 

I am well aware that I have by no means exhausted the subject 
of Liebig’s achievements in science, but have simply indicated 
them; what I have said suffices to show how great they were, 
even though all that he did, wrote, and said was not free from 
human error and weakness. We will not desecrate his memory 
by flattery or servile adulation— 


“Ws irrt der Mensch so lang er strebt.” 


If in some things Liebig did not entirely succeed, if he did not 
finish everything that he undertook, he only shares the fate of the 
greatest men in history, and other benefactors of mankind, but he 
none the less influences the present and the future. Let us 
rejoice in the inheritance he has left us. It is distinguished from 
all earthly possessions by this peculiarity, that every one may take 
of it as much as he will without lessening the store for the rest ; 
nay, the more every one makes it his own, the more willit increase 
and multiply. 

It is an old and familiar metaphor, derived from the most 
ancient department of practical chemistry, the production of 
metals, advance in which divides one great epoch of civilization 
from another, that every man may be looked upon as an alloy of 
base and precious metals, that he must be tried and purified 
in the fires of life and of death, and that the more he has aspired 
after noble ends in life the more precious will be the residuum 
that he leaves. Every man who has honestly pursued noble ends, 
leaves behind, as the flame of life expires, a grain, smaller or 
larger of precious metal; few only are utterly consumed as dross 
in the fiery furnace of this life, but the weight of the residue 
greatly varies. Liebig now lies; as it were, before us on the 
burning, refining hearth of a ceaselessly active and noble life—a 
mighty deposit of silver which coming generations may yet gaze 
on with admiration. 

MAX VON PETTENKOFER. 
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HERE seems a wonderful agreement between the instincts of 
man and the action of nature in hiding what is decayed 
and past out of use beneath the surface of the earth. The griefs 
of sorrowing relatives are not smoothed away by time unless the 
ground has received into its hiding-place the body which has done 
its work; for though there be a certain luxury in sadness, oblivion 
is, after all, one of the great conditions of human happiness. So, 
too, a country covered with the material remains of extinct 
diligence looks neither peaceful nor prosperous till the gaunt ruin 
or the unsightly wall has either sunk into the soil or been made 
the support of those beautiful plants—the golden lichen, the 
clustering ivy, the scarlet creeper—which seem almost intended 
to reassert the beauty of nature against the unsightly hardness 
of human constructions. There are of course some ruins, like 
those of Greek temples and mediæval churches, where the 
design is not lost, and where we can still admire the genius of 
bygone ages; but when the pillar, and the carved window, and 
the strong tower have fallen in, the mere remains of human 
building are unsightly enough, and only affect us with a sense of 
desolation. X 
It conduces, therefore, not a little to the beauty of the world 
that ruined cities sink into the earth, and are buried by the mere 
continuance of human activity about their sites. The traveller 
who goes to see the Forum, where Cicero and Cæsar walked, is 


astonished to find it deeper underground than the streets of - 


Pompeii. The wear of human life has covered the.one with a 
deeper crust than the floods of ashes which buried the other. It is 
the same with old Jerusalem, with Ephesus, with any inhabited 
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site which has:been investigated.* The ruins of human habitations 
occupy far more room upon the surface of the earth than most 
people imagine. They do not settle down into solid and closely 
packed soil, and so each succeeding building stands upon a higher 
level. No clearer illustration can be found than the Church of 
San Clemente at Rome—a very old basilica, dating, I suppose, 
not later than the twelfth century. Yet the excavations under 
it have disclosed not only another Christian church, but under 
this again a building which may have been a heathen temple, 
and which seems buried in the very bowels of the earth. All 
this will be easily intelligible to any one who has seen the vast 
ruins of the Tuileries at Paris. The débris, being perhaps to 
some extent held together by the outside walls, form a mass, 
which if allowed to settle down and consolidate, would establish 
a level a long way above the street. In fact the surface of the 
ruins, when I saw them, looked about twenty feet above the 
former soil. 

Historians have long been alive to the vast importance of this 
natural, but not obvious, state of things, which is one of the great 
agents in preserving for us the records of the past. They 
have been constantly reminded of it by the accidental discoveries 
of remains of human industry, fax beneath the surface of our 
own day. No source of these fortunate chances has been more 
fruitful than the making of railroads all over Europe in the last 
generation. The conditions of steam traffic made it necessary 
to cut through hills upon a scale which could never have been 
attempted for any antiquarian purposes, and it is not too much 
to say that the researches into the age and condition of pre- 
historic man have received no aid from any side more important 
than the wholesale exposing of gravel pits, and old beds of rivers, 
which was done for the mere commercial purpose of making roads. 

The inquiry into historical antiquities is of a different order, as 
the sites of interest are more clearly defined, and are for the most 
part not on railway thoroughfares. The importance of such in- 
quiry is fully recognized ever since splendid results like those at 
Hadrian’s Villa had shown that in the decay of the old world, and 
in the devastations of war and of earthquake, the most precious 


* In the careful investigations of Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik, he found four distinct 
layers of human industry, the lowest at a depth of more than 50 feet. The second 
lowest, which was far the most remarkable, and which he calls Homer's Troy, was 
evidently destroyed by fire, and was in every way superior to the layer immodiately 
above it. Tho highest was evidently the remains of the historical ium known in lator 
timos. In the case of Jorusalom,I am informed that the cistorns or aqueducts, which aro 
ascribed to King Hezekiah, are 120 feet below the present level, so that the work of 
excavating them is very expensive and dangerous, After sinking a shaft, it is necessary 
to cut passages under ground at this great depth, a work which can only proceed very 
slowly. Nor aro the results, so far as I know, at all adequato to the expenditure. 
Except old glass and pottery, there has been very little found, and the Temple seems to 
have disappeared altogether. 
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jewels of earlier art are forgotten, and there are days when those 
that are on the housetop flee without remembering to go back 
into the house. In these days of decay and of despair an earth- 
quake will shake down a building full of precious things, and 
there is not the enterprise to recover them, till their very exist- 
ence is forgotten, or till strangers come to occupy a district whose 
history they care not to learn. Thus General di Cesnola, in the 
course of his remarkable researches in Cyprus, seems to have hit 
upon the treasure-house of a temple untouched; and the late 
discoveries of Dr. Schliemann at Mycenæ show that human 
cupidity may be powerless against human forgetfulness. 

The present generation, however, has done more in the way of 
excavation for historical purposes than its predecessors—not more, 
I think, in proportion to its greater knowledge and resources, but 
more, owing to these causes, to the increased power of reaching 
the proper sites, and to the greater diffusion of an interest in the 
positive side of historical inquiry. The writing of ancient history 
was once an affair of the study, of comparing the statements of 
a certain number of authorities in dead languages, and drawing 
inferences from what they said. All this is now changed. We 
are constantly finding new materials in the shape of inscriptions, 
of coins, of trade marks, of various indications as to art and 
commerce, which must ultimately remodel our book knowledge. 
There is no more salient example than the history of Greece. 
Grote’s great work may be said to have summed up all that could 
be known, or fairly inferred, from the ‘extant texts of the ancients 
and the commentaries upon them. And yet that admirable book 
is now obsolete upon many important points.* If any one would 
compare the older attempts at writing the history of Egypt with 
the short work of Brugsch, a still greater contrast might be seen. 
- The history of Mesopotamia may hardly be said to have existed 
till our own time, and is now only in process of being dis- 
covered. The changes likely to be made in our ancient histories 
are thus likely to be very considerable, and not only special and 
particular, but large and general. As a specimen of special lights, 
we may cite such researches as those of Gelzer into the history of 
Gyges of Lydia. This king was rapidly becoming a very doubt- 
ful figure on the confines of real history. Indeed, the latest work 
on the subject in England boldly relegated him to the region of 
legend, and spoke of him as a mythical character. He has been 
rescued by the chronicles of the Assyrian kings, which not.only 


* Even in Grote’s day, he might have gained a great deal of vividness by making 
himself personally familiar with modern Greece, and so feeling geographical facts in-a 
way quite different from what can be gained by the most accurate study of books. 
Quite apart from new materials, the history of Professor E. Curtius has this inestimable 
advantage, The author knows Greece thoroughly from long and intelligent study, as his 
excellent book on the Morea showed long ago. 
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mention him by name as a rebellious vassal, but enable us to 
change his date by at least a generation—a change which affects 
a good many other important dates in Greek history. The history 
of Hezekiah, King of Judah, has received the most extraor- 
dinary -corroboration from the same source, for we now possess 
Sennacherib’s account of the campaign against Jerusalem, 
with many particulars which supplement and explain the Hebrew 
history. 

These are specimens of particular points on which we have 
gained new light. But there are other and far larger reflections 
suggested by the Egyptian accounts of great invasions from the 
sea, and by the gradually increasing proofs of Oriental influences 
through the Mediterranean. The former of these—I allude chiefly 
to the inscriptions of Merenephtah—give us a glimpse into the 
condition of the Eastern Mediterranean, when the Greeks had 
probably not yet settled in Greece. We seem to find a state of 
things not unlike the invasions of the Northmen on the coasts of 
England and Ireland in the ninth and tenth centuries A.D. The 
tombs found by Dr. Schliemann, and still more clearly that just. 
discovered at Palestrina, and the remains in Irish tombs—all 
these prove a diffusion of Oriental art and manufacture through 
the Mediterranean which was not suspected by scholars of the 
last generation. It is indeed a matter of anxious expectation 
what deductions may be possible, when our premisses are increased. 
by further inscriptions, or specimens of ancient manufacture. 

The greater part of all these extraordinary results is due to 
excavations. The decipherers had but little material till it was. 
furnished by the excavators; the historians of ancient art and 
industry had but few specimens to guide them, till our museums 
were enriched by treasures long buried in the earth. It is, more- 
over, remarkable that of all our modern advancements in know- 
ledge, there is none which has so directly depended on individual 
enterprise and enthusiasm. The names of M. Mariette and of Mr. 
Layard are indissolubly connected with the history of Egypt and 
of Assyria, as we now study it, and of them, as of their fellow- 
discoverers, it may fairly be asserted, that without their personality, 
without their individual enthusiasm, no general tendencies would 
, have extracted through some lesser agent what they discovered 
in spite of myriad obstacles. The same may be said in the highest 
sense of Dr. Schliemann, though we may not as yet be able to find 
a place in history for the remarkable antiquities which were 
indicated to him by old Greek legends. 

Of late years, public bodies have begun to see the vast import~ 
ance of these researches, and we have had a good many individual 
discoveries, either commissioned or partially supported by public 
funds, so that in speaking of modem excavations, we may fairly 
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divide them into those of purely private enterprise, and those 
sustained by national funds. The features of these respective 
classes have so many broad differences, that it may be worth while 
pointing them out. Public bodies require a good deal of stimulus 
before they will move; there must be solid evidence that something 
of importance is sure to be found; some enthusiastic digger must 
have done the pioneering, and perhaps appealed to the nation 
when he despairs of his own resources sufficing to carry out the 
work. The result is that these nationally supported excavations 
are all for definite purposes and are sure to bring in some return. 
Thus the Italian Government conduct and support the diggings 
at Pompeii, when it is certain that in every new house some piece 
of evidence on old life will turn up. They also support most of 
the researches into the topography of Rome, with which the name 
of Mr. Parker is now indissolubly associated. The missions of 
Mr. Newton to Halicarnassus, of Messrs. Smith and Porcher to 
Cyrene, of M. Conze to Samothrace, and of Mr. George Smith to 
Mesopotamia, were promoted with the same certainty of success, 
and placed under the direction of thoroughly competent men, who 
were sure to economize outlay to the best advantage. , 

The last successful English enterprise of this kind is that of Mr. 
Wood at Ephesus—an intermediate case indeed, for he was obliged 
to persuade the authorities of the British Museum, by some result 
obtained at his own expense, that their investment of money in 
his enterprise was a sound one, and so far his individual energy 
was the moving cause, but the main results were obtained by 
national funds applied for the special purpose of uncovering the 
site of the great temple of Artemisat Ephesus. The still progress- 
ing excavations of the Germans at Olympia are of a strictly 
public kind. It is certain that the site of the principal buildings 
can be made out, and that a host of inscriptions, and of works of 
art more or less perfect, will reward the explorers. . 

Thus the more enlightened Governments of Europe are awaking 
to the value of spending some of their vast resources on the 
hidden treasures of great historical sites, and we may expect that 
in a few years the combined results will be very great indeed. 
The French are contributing their share, perhaps with less éclat, 
but, if I mistake not, with their usual high intelligence and , 
practical good sense. Not to speak of the missions of M. Renan 
to Phoenicia and of M. Waddington and M. G. Perrot to Asia 
Minor, which were not strictly missions for excavation, they 
have established what is called the école d Athènes, on the model 
of the similar school at Rome—an institution in the capital 
of Greece, and therefore in the centre of a very important field 
of antiquities, where, under the guidance of a trained director, 
five or six thoroughly tested and promising young men are main- 
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tained at the national expense, and permitted to learn Greek 
history and antiquities by studying them on the spot. 

The work done by this small and modest school seems to me 
to exceed so vastly what might have been expected from it, that 
it ought to be imitated without delay by the English nation, 
above all by the great English universities, which could do so 
without any appreciable sacrifice. The French have created 
a school of archeology in Greece by means of their école 
d'Athènes, which even now rivals in results all that is done by 
nations like the English and Germans, who have a far greater 
knowledge of Greek, and who profess a far greater interest in 
Hellenic antiquities. The smart satires of M. About were, indeed, 
an unpromising firstfruit of the school, but since that time there are 
the admirable excavations on the Acropolis by M. Beulé, together 
with his book on Greek art; there are the excellent works of M. 
Jules Girard, of M. Q. Perrot, of M. Foucart, of M. E. Bournouf, 
of M. Dumont, of a host of others, and lastly, of M. A. Lebégues, 
which speak more than volumes forthe extraordinary fruits of this 
wise foundation. Most of these scholars have not been excavators; 
they have collected unknown inscriptions, and edited them with 
real, skill and care; they have compared pottery, and drawn 
inferences from its quality and from trade marks; but they are 
always ready, whenever an opportunity offers, to conduct intelli- 
gent excavations. Thus the volume recently published by M. 
Albert Lebégues, and entitled “Recherches sur Delos,” shows what 
admirable results can be obtained by a small expenditure, con- 
ducted by an expert in the subject, who is moreover a resident 
of some standing in the country, and accustomed to the language 
and habits of the neighbourhood. M. Lebégues, at a very trifling 
expense, determined and uncovered the site of the ancient oracle 
of Apollo at Delos, found the temenos, and the shrine made in 
imitation of a natural cave, found even the old sacred stone which 
may have been adored primitively as the god, and, fixed into it, the 
pedestal and feet of the later marble statue which represented him. 
His whole monograph upon the history and fortunes of Delos is a 
model of clearness and learning. Thus by keeping a staff of six 
students at Athens, at an outlay of about £2,000 per annum, and 
by requiring them to give yearly evidence of their diligence, the 
French Government have produced since 1846 results in classical 
learning greater than those produced by Oxford and Cambridge 
with perhaps £200,000 devoted to various branches of Greek and 
Latin antiquity. If some travelling fellowships were organized into 
a similar foundation, the study of Greek would become a new and 
aliving thing in England. I do not know whether the French have 
done much by way of private enterprise of late years, if we except 
the researches carried on at Miletus since Mr. Newton’s work, at 
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the cost of the Messrs. Rothschild, of which the results have added! 
` anew and important feature—that of architectural antiquities—to- 
the museum at the Louvre. 

But all the public excavations, carried out systematically by 
civil engineers and antiquarians for the purpose of solving distinct: 
problems of history and of art, have, strange to say, paled in the 
present day beside the unexpected discoveries of private indi- 
viduals working, I will not say at random, but on theories of. 
disputed value, or in consequence of the accidents of a fortunate: 
situation. Two of these are now in everybody’s mouth. General 
di Cesnola took advantage of his official residence as American 
Consul at Cyprus to carry on excavations for several years, which: 
resulted finally in his discovering the intact treasure-house of a 
temple, with offerings of countless value, and with material in the- 
way of inscriptions more varied than has ever been found together 
before. There seem to be Assyrian, Lycian, Egyptian, Phoenician, 
and Greek works of art and industry all together in this collection.. 
Through the wretched mismanagement of our authorities this 
precious mine of knowledge, which he would gladly have deposited 
in London, has gone to New York, so that I can only speak of it 
by hearsay from the evidence of a competent friend who saw it in 
London before its departure. But it appears that its value was 
rather underrated than exaggerated in the course of the negotia- 
tions. The gathering of these and other antiquities is said to 
have cost General di Cesnola not only years of labour, but £13,000 
in outlay—a wonderful contrast to the few hundreds which are. 
grudgingly granted by rich Governments for similar purposes. 

But even these treasures, which were not equalled by the curious. 
collection of prehistoric ornaments found by Dr. Schliemann at 
Hissarlik—probably the site of the ancient Troy—seem quite 
eclipsed by the extraordinary tombs lately found by him at Mycenæ.. 
Dr. Schliemann does not work at the suggestion, or in the pay, of 
any government; he is an enthusiast who forms his own theories 
about prehistoric sites, and verifies them by spending his fortune 
in excavations. There was a long controversy, ever since classical 

. days, about the site of legendary Troy, which modern critics 
seemed disposed to settle by denying altogether its real existence. 
Dr. Schliemann formed his own conclusions from historical and 
topographical evidences, and at all events has found a very ancient 
fortified site, apparently destroyed by fire, with its half-burned 
treasures left as they were since the day of its destruction. The 
opinion of the best judges seems unanimous that these remains are 
not neobarbaric, but really prehistoric and earlier than the develop- 
ment of classical art in Asia Minor. 

But whether this site prove the existence of Troy, of Priam, 
and Helen, and Hector, and all the details of the Trojan war— 
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these are conclusions to which we will not accompany Dr. 
Schliemann. He has proved what no scholar, save a comparative 
mythologist, ought ever to have doubted, that the poet or poets 
of the Iliad, when composing their story, attached it to a known 
‘ancient site, which old wars and sieges had made celebrated, and 
‘which, therefore, was the proper geographical basis for the story. 
We might even show evidence for believing it likely that the legend 
‘may have been transferred from another site, whose associations 
had paled out, to this more suggestive locus. In the case of 
stories told about men, such transference is even now an every-day 
occurrence, 

These few words of criticism will show the salient differences 
between the nature of the private excavations of Dr. Schliemann 
and those of Dr. Hirschfeld and Mr. Newton. I suppose if the 
English or German Governments had been asked to contribute to 
the search for the palace of Priam, or the tomb of Agamemnon, 
they would have stared at therequest. And consequently, though 
tthe discoveries at Olympia or at Cnidus are not so startling, they 
are on strictly historical ground, and can at once be fitted into 
some. historical frame. The splendid results of Dr. Schliemann’s 
grand enthusiasm are far more surprising, but as yet are without - 
any tangible historical result, for, though they'show that Greek 
legends, like the legends of all other nations, attach themselves to 
some real starting point, they still leave us in a maze of doubt as 
to their real age andimport. Dr. Schliemann, indeed, who based 
his enterprise upon a passage in Pausanias, describing the tombs 
of Agamemnon and his attendants at Mycenæ, is completely per- 
suaded that he has found the very bones of the king of men. 

If I venture a word of criticism on his letters, I hope he will 
not think that itis for want of appreciation of his high qualities as a 
scholar and a discoverer. It is hard to over-estimate the boldness 
and acuteness with which he interpreted this very passage of 
Pausanias, from which no other commentator would accept the 
existence of tombs within the acropolis of Mycena. Dr. Schlie- 
mann was the first to see that Pausanias was describing what was 
before his eyes, and that whether it was improbable, or even im- 
possible, in the eyes of scholars, that there should be tombs in an 
acropolis, it must have been a fact, or Pausanias would not have 
stated it in his simple and positive way.* The tombs are now 


* The first great difficulty which meets all explorers is tho interpretation of the topo- 
graphical notices of the ancients. If the description of Halicarnassus by Vitruvius is really 
graphic and accurate, and was a practical guide to Mr. Newton, we need only consult 
Mr. Wood’s recent book on Ephesus to see how vague, nay even how positively inac- 
curate, were the passages which he had collected from ancient authors concerning the 
position of the great temple of Artemis. The result was that he was obliged to probe 
and guess for many months, and that in the end his discovery was not merely dno to his 
tiron perseverance, but in some measure to the chance of his hitting on one of the 
approaches to the temple, which he had prepared himself by accurate study to recognize, 
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found, but what is the evidence that they are those of Agamemnon 
and his party? Pausanias and his informants lived, as the reader 
knows, in the second century A.D., and must therefore be supported 


.by some earlier evidence. 


ec 


I do not know whether Dr. Schliemann has produced any such . 
in his letters, one or two of which may have escaped me, but so 
far as I can find there is no early evidence which is not against the 
legend of a tomb of Agamemnon at Mycenæ. In none of the 
numerous passages of the Odyssey in which the death of Aga- 
memnon is mentioned is it represented as taking place at his 
capital, Mycenæ. On the contrary, the consistent tradition in 
Homer is that Adgisthus, to whose house Clytemnestra had come, 
and who dwelt near the shore, kept a look-out for Agamemnon, 
intercepted him with an invitation to a feast, and slew him and. 
Cassandra at the house of Thyestes, in which he lived, though he 
afterwards reigned seven years at much-golden Mycenx. The 
ghost of Agamemnon, moreover, contrasts his own ignoble death. 
with the splendour of the buried Achilles. Had he been indeed. 
cased in gold, and laid in the heart of his own citadel, such a. - 
complaint would have been decidedly out of place. 

I cannot remember any evidence on the matter in the literature 
between the Odyssey and Pindar, but the latter (Pyth. xi.) dis- 
tinctly places the scene of the murder at Amycle near Sparta, and 
Æschylus, his contemporary, lays the scene of his Agamemnon and 
Choephore distinctly (I think) at Argos, while he never mentions 
Mycenæ. Sophocles and Euripides, though apparently dis- 
tinguishing them clearly, do not make the scene of their Electras 
at Mycene, but at Argos. Their allusions are however so vague, 
that we can base no argument upon them. I suppose they felt 
the inconsistencies of the Iliad about the kingdom of Agamemnon 
and Diomede, and the difficulties of assuming either city as the 
exclusive residence of the former. These facts show that the 
tradition of the opening fifth century, when Mycene had not yet 
been destroyed, was in conflict with the far later inventions of the 
age of Pausanias; nay, even Strabo, who says that not a trace of 
the city of Mycenæ remains, can hardly have heard them. It 
seems to me therefore that we have as yet found in these excava- 
tions no evidence either proving or disproving the historic 
genuineness of the Homeric poems, nor does Greek literature 
afford us sufficient proof that even consistent tradition placed the 
tomb of Agamemnon in the citadel of Mycénw. Yet most cer- 
tainly the old tombs there situated were known to be such, and 


Then again the explorers of the temple of Jerusalem cannot as yet agree upon the in- 
terpretation of Josephus, and each of them thinks his own theory, which is contradicted 
flatly by that of his neighbour, supported by the text of the old historian. Most 
descriptions are in fact only hints to remind the reader of what he has seen; they will 
very seldom serve to construct for him a distinct new picture. 
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came in late days to be attributed to the old heroes of the 
Homeric epics—perhaps the only old and venerable names which 
the country people knew or could apply to monuments of unknown 
antiquity. 

It will be asked, if these are not the tombs of the persons alleged, 
what account are we to give of them? To this, of course, the 
first reply is that negative criticism must precede positive theories, 
and that until the remains have been seen, at least in good copies, 
it is premature to speculate upon them. All that we who sit here 
at home can now do is to bring together as much evidence as pos- 
sible, and lay it before the classical world to be sifted. From this 
point of view it seems worth whileto suggest the following points :— 

It was the consistent opinion of early Greek historians that 
gold had been very scarce in Greece before the Persian wars. 
Thucydides looks upon the far-famed Trojan war as a mere petty 
pirating expedition compared with later historical conflicts, and 
in this belief concerning the early poverty of Greece he is con- 
firmed by Herodotus, Theopompus, and Phanias of Eresus. The 
evidence is brought together by Athenæus in his sixth book (capp. 
15, seq.). I will only quote one striking passage. After stating 
that gold and silver offerings did not reach Delphi till the time of 
Gyges and his successors, and that before this time dvdpyupos kał 
dypucos Fv ô Tv6.0s, he proceeds: “ The Lacedemonians, therefore, 
wishing to gild the statue of Apollo in Amycle, and not finding 
gold in Greece, sent to the oracle of the god and asked him from 
whom they could buy gold. But his response was that they 
should go to Croesus the Lydian, and buy from him. And so they 
‘did.” (Herodotus says that when they went and proposed to buy, 
he gave it to them a present.) “And Hiero of Syracuse, wishing 
to dedicate to the god the tripod and the Victory of pure gold, was 
for a long time at a loss for it, and sent men to look for it in 
Greece; and they at last, after careful searching, found it at 
Architeles the Corinthian’s, who had bought it up for a long time 
in small quantities, and possessed no small treasures.” It seems 
therefore strange that any earlier Greek kings should have pos- 
sessed such quantities of gold as were lavished on the tombs now 
discovered at Mycene. i 

On the contrary the accredited traditions of the Greeks con- 
sistently affirmed that rich immigrants from the East, such as 
Pelops, came with Asiatic wealth and settled in this very part of 
Greece. These were the people who probably built both Tiryns 
and Mycenæ, and it is quite possible that when the clever, but as yet 
uncivilized Greek wrested the empire they had created from their 
hands, there followed dynasties of Greek rulers of Mycenæ, with 
only the shadow of the wealth and the ‘culture of their foreign 
predecessors. It is therefore not impossible (I rate the conjecture 
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no higher) that Dr. Schliemann’s tombs go back to the period 
when Mycene was indeed much-golden, but when the language of 
Homer was not the court language, and when the treasures of 
gold and of workmanship were the direct importation of foreign 
immigrants from the East. 

The remains should therefore be examined without any, 
assumption that they must be Greek, or of the Homeric epoch; 
and it may yet be found, that as the manner of burying the 
Spartan kings was even in historical times Asiatic, we may here 
have the very Asiatic kings whose funerals afforded a model 
preserved by Spartan conservatism. But in one point the imitation 
could not be accomplished—in the lavish expenditure of gold, 
which even in the Iliad, where the poet could dispense it as freely 
as he liked, is used very sparingly in the burials of Achilles and of 
Hector. A gold urn for the ashes of the one, and a gold chest for 
the other, seem a sort of faint echo of the splendid casing in 
gold which was once in fashion at Mycene. But, indeed, the 
notions of the value of gold in some parts of the Iliad are wild 
enough, as for example in the twenty-third book, where two talents 
of pure gold® are proposed as the fourth prize in a chariot race. 
Probably they would have bought up all the other prizes at the 
games puttogether. There is yet another passage worth quoting. 
Glaucus the Lycian, after a long parley with Diomede, King of 
Argos, is seized with a sudden fit of generosity—the gods, says 
the poet, with truly Greek shrewdness, took away his sense—and 
exchanges his arms of gold worth one hundred oxen, with those of 
Diomede, which were of bronze, and only worth nine oxen. This 
indicates the poet’s notion of the relative wealth of the kings of 
Asia Minor and of Greece. 

The peculiar interest now felt in Dr. Schliemann’s work has 
tempted me to digress at some length into the archeological 
questions which it raises; andI trust he will not think that because 
I cannot as- yet agree: with all his conclusions, I do not-fully 
appreciate the inestimable services he is performing for the cause 
of early ‘Greek history. The qualities necessary for a successful 
excavator can be to a certain extent anticipated arid commanded. 
It is necessary that he should have large experience in the history 
of art and of the products of various epochs, as Mr. Newton has. 
It is highly desirable, indeed in most cases indispensable, that he 


* Dr. Schliemann infers from this that the talent of Homer was a small weight, and 
gives this name to several silver objects found at Higsarlik, which are about 6 oz. each 
(Troy weight). Butthis notion of a talent being a small weight is against all the historical 
values of a talent, which are very large, and will not suit the passage in the eighteenth 
book of the Iliad (v. 507), in which two talents of gold are the fine for manslaughter, 
and are represented as lying in the middle—a conspicuous object—in the assembled court 
of the elders on the shield of Achilles. But even 12 oz, of gold would have been a large 
fourth prize in later days, when the Spartans could not find enough in all Greece to gild 
the face of a statue. 
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should have that practical knowledge of architecture and of 
engineering which Mr. Wood and Major Murdoch Smith possess, 
and which tells them how and where to look for foundations, and 
how to understand the intention of any stray stone of old building 
which they meet. These are the intellectual qualities we require 
in excavators, There are moreover high moral qualities, with- 
out which perpetual delays and disappointments will certainly 
defeat them. They must possess a patient temper, and that 
‘peculiar power of organizing and stimulating work which is not 
always combined with lofty enthusiasm. But Dr. Schliemann 
possesses far more than this. He possesses that sort of divine in- 
stinct which Nelson possessed‘when he set out to look for the French 
fleet. Nelson always seemed to know exactly where to find them. 
So Dr. Schliemann, in the midst of doubtful texts and conflicting 
commentators, with an endless number of places equally likely to 
ordinary men, seems with the instinct of true genius to know so 
clearly where to look, that no sooner does he strike the earth, than 
it surrenders to him its hidden treasures of bygone culture. 

It is certain that both Governments and individuals will be 
stimulated by these wonderful successes to turn their attention to 
excavations, but it is well that both should bear in mind how the 
conditions of doing such work have somewhat altered during the 
present century. In the first place, earlier researches have 
gathered most of what lay on the surface of the earth, and except 
in very remote and inaccessible countries we cannot expect to 
find many objects of antiquarian interest lying exposed, except 
inscribed stones, and even these, if not buried, must have their 
writing effaced by the action of air and moisture. The day has 
gone by when the artists sent out by the Dilettanti Society of 
London or Sir C. Fellows could find on the surface and 
describe endless monuments, till then unobserved, of the greatest 
beauty and interest. Yet even in our time the lion monument 
discovered by Mr. Newton was lying on the coast of Caria in this 
way, and amid the wooded wilds of both Greece and Asia Minor there 
must be other such antiquities still awaiting a more careful-search. 
But in the last generation men did not care to sit down and 
excavate a single site, when so much lay unknown on the surface, 
or so close to the surface as to be easily accessible. Thus 
the recovery of the pediment sculptures at the great temple of 
Ægina, and the friezes of that at Phigaleia, was a work of little 
labour, as no later building had accumulated deep soil over the 
spot, And so Mr. Cockerell and his friends were able to obtain 
these treasures at little cost of labour, and without much need of 
surmise or divination. Similarly the lion at Charonea was almost 
on the surface, and was perceived and uncovered ina day. But 
now it will be necessary to approach ancient sites with previous 
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deliberation and care, and to submit to long and arduous labours 
before the search will be adequately rewarded. 

Lastly, it should be remembered that the object of excavations 
is not merely the recovery of works of art wherewith to orna- 
ment our museums, but of evidences wherewith to enlarge our 
knowledge of ancient history. Mr. Parker complains very justly 
of the great.damage done to old walls and other structures by the: 
incessant hunting for statues, which was the only excavation 
thought of in older days by the Italians. Indeed, it was not till 
the other day that this reckless destruction of historical remains 
was arrested by the permanent State Commission to superin- 
tend and license digging, under the able direction of Signor 
Fiorelli. The really scientific excavator must despise nothing, 
must. neglect nothing, and consider that no trace of ancient hands 
is to be destroyed without the most scrupulous examination of its 
possible uses to historical students. 

As the foregoing pages were being written, news reaches us 
from Italy (in the Times of February 17th) that a tomb not‘inferior 
in splendour to those at Mycene has just been discovered at 
Palestrina, in the old Latin territory. Besides panoplies of arms, 
and various vessels of bronze, a great number of solid gold orna- 
ments, silver cups and vases, and carvings in ivory had been laid 
in the tomb. A large gold plate, with rows of exquisitely 
modelled lions, horses, and sphinxes, seems to exceed in perfection 
any ornament of the kind ever yet found among ancient remains. 
Those who have examined these treasures have declared that they 
are unmistakably of Eastern or Egyptian origin, and it is even 
asserted that an inscription in old Phoenician characters is legible 
on one of the silver vessels. If this be indeed the case, it affords 
a strong confirmation of what has been above advanced con- 
cerning the importation of Eastern treasure with early settlers, 
before either Greek or Italic art had made its first rude beginnings. 
But, on the other hand, the distinctively Oriental features in the 
ornaments of the tomb at Palestrina.seem to contrast with the 
original (if not Hellenic) character of the ornaments at Mycene, 
so far as we can judge from the drawings published in the 
Graphic. We may, however, assume that while the Asiatic 
“Pelops” made a permanent settlement in Greece, which admitted 
of an independent development of ornament, the riches of the 
more remote Italian tomb were direct importations of foreign 
manufacture. 

It is to be hoped that fuller information will soon remove these 
things from the field of mere conjecture—a feature for which the 
present paper may doubtless be censured, but which will be con- 
doned if it stimulates deeper criticism. 

J. P. MABAFFY. 


THE GERM THEORY AND SPONTANEOUS 
GENERATION. 


PASTEUR—TYNDALL-—BASTIAN, 


O almost all subjects it is pleasant to know that in spite 
of occasional fluctuations our acquaintance with Nature 
advances with a steady pace. Science makes good her ground 
as she marches forward from age to age. The controversies of 
one epoch become the certainties of the next. The errors of 
early investigators are slain never to revive, The doubts and 
mists of a tentative philosophy crystallize by degrees into true 
principles of science which evolve fresh doubts and mists destined 
to be transformed in their turn by the finer alchemy of a more 
instructed future. The most bigoted opponents of modern inquiry 
give at this day a ready assent to doctrines which were once 
denounced as diabolical heresies. Even the Pope would shrink 
from cursing the memory of Galileo, and is forced to yield a 
reluctant or unconscious homage to the triumphant career of 
scientific truth. 

There is one seeming exception to this law of continuous 
advance—one controversy which has maintained itself in full 
vigour from the earliest dawn of thought to its latest develop- 
ment, and is at least as animated now as it has been at any stage 
of the world’s history.. Thousands of years ago men speculated 
with more or less agreement on the mystery of the origin of life, 
and though modern work has multiplied the materials for specula- 
tion, it seems to have left us as far as ever from agreement. No 
one indeed doubts now that all the higher types of life with which 
the earth teems have been developed by the patient process of 
evolution from lower organisms, and in logical consistency we 
are bound to trace back the series to the simplest forms of proto- 
plasm which the microscope reveals to us as living units. But all 
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this is but the outcome of life from life, and leaves us without an 
approach to a solution of the mighty question of the origin of life. 
There was a time when the earth was a red-hot melted globe on 
which no life could exist. In course of ages its surface cooled, 
but, to quote the words of one of our greatest savans, “ when it 


` first became fit for life there was no living thing upon it? How 


then are we to conceive the origination of organized creatures ? 
Did moulds and confervoid growths, or some yet simpler primordial 
germs, spring once for all into existence by a fiat of creative 
power to become the fruitful parents of all vegetal and animal 
life, or is the same law which brought out of the dust of the earth 
the earliest of its organic inhabitants still in operation, and are we 
to imagine that the lowest organisms, constantly being drafted 
into higher grades as the work of evolution goes on, have their 
ranks as constantly replenished by afresh development of life from 
the so-called dead materials of the parent earth? These are 
questions to which à priori dreams can give no answer. According 
to his temperament a man may feel, he knows not why, impelled 
to prefer the one or the other hypothesis. To one mind it seems 
easier to fancy a single discontinuous effort of life-creating power 
while another rests more naturally in the faith that the law of 
continuity which dominates all other phases of nature will ulti- 
mately come to be accepted as indicating the unceasing operation 
of the same agency which once, at any rate, must have bridged 
over the gulf between living and non-living matter. 

Thus scientific belief has come to be divided, and indeed has 
almost always been divided, between two hypotheses—one, let us 
call it the germ theory, which declares that no life has ever been 
evolved (except in the remotest periods of the earth’s history), 
otherwise than from a living parent or a living germ—the other, 
familiarly though not very accurately styled the spontaneous 
generation theory, which declares that, now as of old, life does 
also spring de novo from molecular rearrangements of the atoms 
of dead organic materials. 

The attitude of the one school has never been more truly 
pictured than in the eloquent words of Professor Huxley, when, 
many years ago, he laid before the British Association the tenets 
of what he called, not his belief, but his philosophic faith upon 
this matter :——“ If it were given to me to look beyond the abyss of 
geologically recorded time to the still more remote period when 
the earth was passing through physical and chemical conditions 
which it can no more see again than a man can recall his infancy, 
I should expect to be a witness of the evolution of living proto- 
plasm from not-living matter.” The attitude of the opposite 
school has often expressed itself in some such shape as this: 
“I have no warrant for supposing that the physical or chemical 
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conditions of the earth were more favourable to life-evolution 
in the past than in the present. I recoil from a gratuitous 
assumption of discontinuity in Nature, and if I were permitted 
to discern the movements of ultimate molecules, I should 
expect to behold primordial forms of life incessantly spring- 
ing up from the same so-called dead but potentially living 
matter which, on any hypothesis, must at one time have 
developed them.” 

Analogical reasons, which are supposed to recommend these 
rival hypotheses have been accumulated by their partisans with 
wonderful assiduity. On the one side, it is urged that all the 
more developed beasts and birds, fishes and plants, are multiplied. 
by offshoots from a living parent, and that it is a relief to the 
mind to thrust back into a remote antiquity a process which 
obliterates the exaltation of living creatures over dead material. 
On the other, it is observed that the constant conversion of dead. 
food into living protoplasm, is the very condition of vital exist- 
ence, ‘that the earliest living products must have arisen by a 
similar process, without the stimulus afforded by contact with 
living cells, and that no reason can be assigned why the forces of 
Nature should be powerless now to do what unquestionably they did 
in the so-called infancy of the world. And arguments from analogy 
have unfortunately been re-enforced by arguments from authority, 
and this almost as freely by the one school as by the other. For 
fashion may be traced in the world of science no less than in the 
world of society, and fashion has more than once changed sides 
with singular caprice in her estimate of the vital controversy. 
One of the first modern propounders of the maxim Omne vivum 
ex vivo, was denounced as a wicked contravener of Scripture, 
which in his day was supposed to favour the theory of spontaneous 
generation. The later expositors of this once orthodox doctrine 
have been’ impartially condemned as materialistic enemies of 
natural religion. But all such carping passes by the truly 
scientific mind as idle wind. No authority, except the authority 
of experimental work, can weigh a feather in the balance. No 
à priori reasoning can give the victory to either creed. The 
deep mystery of the subject defies all shallow treatment; but not 
the less is it true, as Sir William Thomson has said with respect 
to this very question, that “science is bound by the everlasting 
law of honour to face fearlessly every problem which can fairly 
be presented to her,” and we may add that she is bound to 
face this problem cased in the same panoply of candour and 
armed with the same weapons of inductive investigation with 
which she has conquered all the domain which she now holds. 
Nor is there anything in the enterprise to justify despair. Once 
be sure that you can isolate a portion of dead matter, and the 
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riddle is solved. If, after repeated and patiently varied trials, life 
uniformly fails to appear, the hypothesis of a single act, or at any 
rate a single epoch, of life-evolution, becomes almost irresistible. 
If, on the other hand, life shows itself in a sufficient number 
of instances to exclude the probability of accidental error, the 
theory of what is called spontaneous generation must be accepted 
as a scientific truth. 

That the controversy resolved itself into this purely experi- 
mental question has been frankly recognized ever since the time 
when experience was acknowledged to be the only basis of 
natural science. For many generations an almost unbroken 
succession of inquirers have striven to perform the crucial experi- 
ment which we have indicated, and, though sometimes one and 
sometimes the other party has for a time claimed victory all along 
the line, the struggle still maintains itself as fiercely as ever. 
Redi’s inferences, adverse upon the whole to spontaneous genera- 
tion, stood their ground for a century, till they were displaced by 
Needham’s experiments. Needham, in his turn, was discrédited 
by Spallanzani; and in our own day the battle has been continued 
` by Pasteur and Pouchet in France; by Bastian, Lister, Sanderson, 
‘ and Tyndall, in England; by Huizinga, Cohn, Klebs, and Billroth, 
in Holland, Austria, and Germany; by Mantegazza, Cantoni, and 
Oehl, in Italy; by Wyman in America; and by other inquirers, too 
numerous to mention, in all parts of the civilized world. The 
multitude of experiments which have been tried to elucidate this 
single point is almost countless, and as yet no generally accepted 
conclusion has been reached. It is such a simple matter to state 
the conditions of the requisite investigation that one is tempted 
at first sight to marvel at the persistency of the contest. There is 
absolutely nothing to be done but to take dead matter, isolate it 
from all contact with life, place it under favourable conditions 
for development, and watch the result; and yet this task has 
seemed to defy the efforts of as keen a body of inquirers as ever 
attacked any problem of nature. If we look a little closer into 
the matter, we shall perhaps cease to wonder at the discordant 
conclusions which rival savans have deduced. We are too apt to 
forget that an experiment may be as hard to perform as it is easy 
to enunciate. If we consider how much is involved in the direction 
to take dead matter, how much again in the requirement of abso- 
lute isolation, and how much more in the selection of conditions for < 
life-evolution and the determination of the presence or absence 
of life at the close of the process, we shall begin to understand 
_ why so Jong a time and so much honest labour has been con- 
sumed without arriving at a final verdict. But everything points 
to a speedy conclusion. By a long course of patient work, con- 
. trolled by eager criticism, the methods of procedure have been 
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gradually perfected and simplified, the opposing ranks have closed, 
as it would seem, for their decisive struggle, the champions on 
either side have pressed to the front, and we may reasonably hope 
before long to see the final upshot of a controversy as old as 
scientific thought. At such an epoch it may not be uninteresting 
to glance at the salient points of the accumulated evidence, 
perhaps-even to hazard a cautious forecast of the impending result. 

In order to comprehend the positions of contending forces, it 
is always essential thoroughly to familiarize ourselves with the 
battle-ground which they occupy: and a somewhat closer survey 
of what we have termed the crucial experiment will be found not 
less essential to any intelligent appreciation of the position of this 
controversy. And first, what do we mean by dead matter? 
How is it possible to predicate with certainty the absence of life 
from anything on the face of the earth? The microscope has 
taught us that life in some shape or other abounds in almost 
everything about us. Either in active mobile vitality, or in the 
suspended animation of germinal existence, life teems in the soil 
we tread upon, in the water we drink, and, as some say, with 
equal abundance in the air we breathe. What worlds may exist 
as far beyond the range of microscopie vision as this surpasses 
the sphere of ordinary eyesight, no one can do more than guess. 
How, then, is the first requirement of our experiment to be 
satisfied ? How is the prescribed specimen of dead matter to be 
got? This is the primary difficulty which investigators of this 
subject have had to grapple with. Happily it is not insurmount- 
able. It is as certain as any fact in the whole range of science, 
that all living things and all living germs may be destroyed by 
the agency of heat. How much heat is needed to effect the 
destruction of life is still in question, but no one doubts that 
matter may be made absolutely dead by subjecting it to the in- 
fluence of a sufficiently high temperature. The next condition— 
perfect isolation from surrounding life, whether active or germinal 
—has given more trouble, but can now be readily satisfied. All 
are agreed that no living germ can pass through a sound 
plate of glass; and a certain—perhaps in practice the only 
quite certain—method of isolation is to enclose the heated 
dead matter within a glass vessel hermetically sealed. Other 
less perfect means have been tried with various degrees 
of success. Many experimenters have found that the simple 
expedient of stuffing the narrow neck of a glass vessel 
with a plug of cotton wool generally suffices to exclude the 
passage of living germs. Another method sometimes adopted is 
to use for the experiment a flask with a long neck, so arranged 
that a portion of it can be kept at a high temperature, so as to 
burn out from the passing air every particle of living matter 
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which it may contain. A third expedient, simpler than either of 
these, is to bend the open neck of the experimental flask alter- 
nately upwards and downwards, so as to form in each bend a 
receptacle into which the dust, dead or living, of the air will fall: 
and it has beén said that this method may be relied on as surely 
protecting the interior of the flask from the approach of living 
‘germs, provided the subsidence is not interfered with by currents 
of air of too great vigour. Yet another method is to seal the 
open orifice of the flask by cementing over it a plate of earthen- 
ware, porous enough to admit air where that is desired, but of a 
texture so close as to bar the passage of the minutest germ. 
All of these methods have been proved again and again to be 
more or less efficacious, but the only one the success of which can 
be predicated with absolute certainty is that which we first 
mentioned, though the last no doubt deserves to be trusted when 
practised with adequate care. When a glass vessel is hermetically 
closed we are able to say that its’ contents are isolated from every- 
thing outside which cannot pass through a film of glass. This 
barrier, it is known, suffices to stop the minute molecules of gas 
or vapour; and it is beyond doubt that it must exclude all grosser 
particles, including any living germs which may be supposed to 
be floating in the air. It was by adopting this process that 
Spallanzani in the last century turned the tide of opinion against 
Needham, whose results in support of spontaneous generation had 
heen obtained by using a much clumsier method of excluding 
contamination; and it is not a little remarkable that after the 
superiority of this treatment had been so signally established any 
subsequent investigators should have abandoned it in favour of a 
less exact mode of experimentation. 
` No maintainer of the theory of spontaneous generation would 
deserve a hearing if he refused to subject his experiments to the 
conclusive test afforded by a method which, with ordinary care, is 
known to be infallible; and germ theorists would be fairly justi- 
fied in rejecting all adverse experiments performed with no better 
safeguards than bent tubes or plugs of cotton wool. The strange 
thing is that the severe condition of hermetically sealing has been 
self-imposed by Bastian and most other supporters of the de novo 
origin of life, while Pasteur, the great champion of the germ 
theory, and many of his disciples (Tyndall among the rest), have 
generally been content to use less stringent methods. The con- 
sequences. which have flowed from the ‘extraordinary indulgence 
thus extended by these savans to their adversaries will be seen 
when we review afew of the most important series of experiments 
relied on upon either side. But for the present it is enough to 
note that neither of the first two fundamental conditions of the 
crucial experiment is beyond the resources of science. By apply- 
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ang sufficient heat dead matter may be obtained. By hermetically 
sealing the glass vessel which contains it the condition of perfect 
isolation may be secured. 

The remaining steps in the investigation are comparatively free 
from difficulty. If the experiment is performed on suitable 
materials we know empirically under what conditions of tempera- 
ture, concentration, and the like, life is most wont to appear, though 
`- absolute uniformity of result cannot always be predicted. Under 
some conditions it is found that life is invariably developed. 
Under other conditions it will frequently show itself. With yet 
other conditions its manifestation is extremely rare; while in 
others, again, its non-appearance may be almost certainly pre- 
dicted. For the purpose of fully investigating the laws of life- 
evolution such limited knowledge as this would be far short of 
what is needed. But in order to solve the simpler question, 
whether life can, under any circumstances, arise without the 
presence of previously living germs it is amply sufficient. The 
last step of allin the inquiry was once supposed to present diffi- 
culties of the most serious kind. When one observer declared 
that he had found living things in a fluid which he had examined, 
it was quite a matter of course for his critics to suggest that 
what he had seen consisted of nothing but dead matter. It was 
not always easy to answer such objections, for the ordinary test 
of life is motion, and in the field of the microscope dead particles 
may simulate to some extent the movements of life. It is true 
that no observer of any experience could fail to discriminate 
between these Brownian movements, as they are called, and the 
active darting motions of lively bacteria or monads; but still the 
doubt was so easy for an outside caviller to suggest, and it was so 
hard for a solitary worker to prove that he had not misinterpreted 
what he saw, that a haze of uncertainty was apt to rest on experi- 
ments dependent on such observations. Fortunately this source 
of scepticism has been dried up. A much better test of life 
than motion is now almost always relied on—the power of mul- 
tiplication. In all the experiments made with a view to try the 
truth of the rival theories we are considering, the particular 
form of life which is developed is that which accompanies ordinary 
putrefaction or fermentation, and it is now quite established that 
where putrefaction or fermentation is going on, life, in the shape 
of swarms of rapidly multiplying bacteria, torule, or analogous 
organisms, may be assumed to be present. The question, in fact, 
has passed out of the range of the microscope. Ifa translucent 
organic fluid is seen to gradually grow turbid and putrefy, there 
is no need of a microscope to prove that the opalescent or turbid 
cloud is composed of a teeming mass of microscopic organisms. 
In doubtful cases of scarcely perceptible turbidity the microscope 
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is often appealed to with success, and may always be used for 
confirmation. But in the great majority of cases the unassisted. 
senses suffice to determine the presence or absence of life. 
Enough has been said to demonstrate the feasibility of experi- 
ments decisive of the great issue raised in the cause of Spontaneous 
Generation v. Germ Theory. It remains to consider how the | 
balance of evidence inclines at present. Within the compass 
allotted to an article in these pages it would be impossible to dis- ` 
cuss or even refer to a tithe of the experiments which have been 
performed with a view to elucidate the subject under consideration. 
A rather severely restricted selection becomes a necessity, and it 
is very important that the selection should be governed by some 
fair and just principle. And the first consideration clearly ought 
to be given to the experiments which, from the conditions under 
which they were performed, are entitled to the greatest weight. 
The great bulk of scientifjc work is almost of necessity conducted 
in solitude or in the presence only of subordinate assistants, and 
the all-prevailing rule is to accept as facts the announcements— 
not necessarily the inferences—of a scientific inquirer. until his 
conclusions have been displaced by other investigators who have 
repeated his experiments with scrupulous accuracy, and have 
arrived at discordant results, But though the work of an iso- 
lated individual must be primé facie accepted as trustworthy. it 
properly commands a far larger measure of confidence after it has 
been confirmed by others, and acquires the highest title to respect 
when it has been challenged and successfully repeated in the 
presence of an able opponent. In making our choice therefore of 
investigations to be specially described, we propose, whenever 
practicable, to put in the front rank those almost judicial experi- 
ments which have stood fire face to face with an adversary, and 
next in order to class those which have been successfully repeated 
by independent workers; resorting to what we may call solitary 
investigations in those cases only where no confirmed experi- 
ments exist, and paying but slight regard to mere general state- 
ment of results when the experimental details have not been 
furnished. Dealing in this way with the evidence on both sides, 
it may be practicable without exceeding due limits to present a 
fairly representative array of the most valuable materials for 
forming a rational estimate of the position of the controversy. It 
makes no great difference whether the work on one side or the 
other is brought first under review, but as the supporters of spon- 
taneous generation maintain the assertion that, after complete 
destruction and exclusion’ of germs, life will sometimes display 
itself, while the case of the germ theorists amounts to a simple 
denial of this proposition, the more convenient arrangement seems 
to be, first to weigh the evidence in support of the positive view, 
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and then to set against it the negative testimony of its opponents. 
First then let us call Dr. Bastian into court, and, pursuing the 
course already indicated, the readers attention shall be first 
directed to a remarkable series of experiments which he performed 
in concert with Dr. Burdon Sanderson, then a resolute opponent, 
and then and now one of the very ablest investigators of this 
branch of biology. 

But before quoting the details of the Bastian-Sanderson series 
of experiments, which we shall do from Dr. Sanderson’s narrative 
published in Nature, on the 8th of July, 1873, a few words are 
needed to explain the circumstances out of which this special 
investigation grew. Dr. Bastian had published an account of a 
vast amount of work which he had done upon this subject during 
a continuous investigation of several years. The general nature 
of his experiments, so far as they related to the possibility of the 
de novo origination of life, was this. He took a small glass retort- 
shaped flask, partly filled with some infusion of organic matter, 
and drew out the tube of it to an almost capillary orifice. He 
then boiled the infusion for five minutes or more with sufficient 
activity to spurt out some of the contents at intervals, so as to 
wash the whole interior surface of the flask with the boiling . 
liquid. Then, while the ebullition was still going on, he sealed the 
tube hermetically in a blow-pipe fame. The vacuum in the tube 
was tested as a safeguard against errors of manipulation, the flask 
was kept in a warm temperature, and the appearance or non- 
appearance of putrefaction and bacterial life was noted. These 
experiments were multiplied with a great number of different 
substances and with results by no means uniform. Some few 
infusions were found, as a rule, to remain clear and sterile after a 
long period of incubation. With other materials putrefaction 
occurred only in a moderate percentage of thespecimens. Another 
class of infusions would always give a very large proportion of 
fertile examples together with a few that remained permanently 
sterile, while there were some specially favourable substances 
which never, or scarcely ever, failed to develop bacterial putre- 
faction within at most a few days. Sometimes, of two flasks of 
the same infusion treated, so faras could be ascertained, in precisely 
the same manner one would putrefy while the other remained 
pure, but in the course of his long series of investigations Dy. 
Bastian succeeded in discovering many of the conditions most 
favourable to the development of life. Although all the infusions 
employed, when once inoculated with the smallest drop of fluid 
containing bacteria, or in general when exposed to ordinary 
air, were certain in a brief period to become turbid, from their 
rapid multiplication, they were by no means equally prone to 
putrefy when boiled and protected in the sealed retorts. Urine, 
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for example, though presumably as apt to engender life as any 
organic fluid that could be suggested, was for a long time 
thought by Bastian, as by his predecessors in the inquiry, to 
be absolutely proof against corruption if boiled and’ protected. 
Some meat infusions offered less resistance to vital transformation, 
but still gave varying and sometimes small percentages of positive 
results. Others again, such as hay and turnip infusions, yielded 
readily, though not invariably, to the putrefactive change even 
when kept in moderate incubating temperatures, while there was 
one preparation, viz, a strong infusion of turnip with a little 
cheese-dust added, which was almost certain to develop life. 

Not only did different substances behave thus differently, but 
for some inscrutable reason the very same infusion would often 
give negative results if diluted, when it seldom failed, if concen- 
trated, to undergo putrefactive change with its regular accom- 
paniment of bacteriallife. By degrees, too, Dr. Bastian found out. 
that infusions which remained sterile at such low incubating 
temperatures as 70° or 80° Fahr. would often yield to the more 
genial influence of greater warmth, and that even the most 
intractable would in some instances succumb to a temperature 
from 115° to 122°. The importance of this last element in the 
process was not as fully ascertained as it is now till after Dr. 
Sanderson’s investigation, but recent experiments have shown 
that specimens even of so resistant a fluid as urine, when not 
too decidedly acid, are sometimes capable of producing life if 
kept, after boiling and sealing, in a bath at a temperature of 122°. 
No general rule can yet be laid down by which the behaviour of 
any particular fluid may be certainly predicted from its constitution 
without actual trial, but Bastian’s results agreed in the main with 
many older observations to the effect that neutral or very faintly 
alkaline fluids would putrefy after boiling and sealing more 
frequently and readily than acid infusions. Bastian has also made 
the further discovery that fertility might be prevented as much by 
excess of alkali as by excess of acid, and that some infusions were 
almost always sterile unless exact neutralization was secured. 
Notwithstanding this approach to a generalization, he obtained 
positive results in many instances from acid, from neutral, and 
from alkaline fluids. We may add that he found (as Spallanzani 
and other observers on both sides of the question had long before 
done) that with most fluids a great increase in the duration of the 
boiling was adverse to the subsequent evolution of life, sometimes 
retarding its appearance for many days and sometimes preventing 
it altogether; though at thé same time he ascertained that the 
- action of other infusions was less easily interfered with, and that 
some would putrefy notwithstanding exposure to a boiling heat 
for one or more hours. Increase of temperature, and, according 
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to some observers, even a small increase beyond the boiling 
point, has also been proved to check life-development, although 
instances are recorded of putrefaction after exposure to such 
considerable temperatures as 110°, 125°, and even 150° C. 

The discussion of the inferences to be drawn from cases of 
excessive or prolonged heating will be better deferred until we 
come to consider the whole mass of evidence on the question of 
the amount of heat required to destroy life in bacteria or their 
germs, if germs they have. At this stage we shall confine 
ourselves to cases where the temperature was that obtained by 
boiling maintained for a few minutes only. 

When these experiments were published in 1871 and 1872, the 
scientific world naturally hesitated to accept them finally without 
confirmation, the more especially as they were of a kind that 
called for very careful manipulation and pointed to a conclusion 
opposed to what was then the prevalent opinion on the subject. 
Among those who had expressed their doubts as to the accuracy 
of Bastian’s work was Dr. Burdon Sanderson. To set the matter 
at rest a series of fifteen flasks were operated upon in his presence 
according to Bastian’s method. 

Of these one was rejected in consequence of having become 
cracked, and of the remaining fourteen, ten putrefied and pro- 
duced bacteria and other forms of life, while four remained for 
several days, and perhaps, if not then broken for observation, would 
have remained permanently pure. Of the ten infusions which pro- 
duced life, two were infusions of hay, one a strong infusion of 
turnip in its naturally acid state, two similar infusions of turnip 
neutralized with potash, two turnip with cheese, and three the 
same neutralized. 

All the vigilance of an observer as acute and experienced as 
Dr. Sanderson failed to detect the slightest flaw in these experi- 
ments; and he frankly and publicly declared that he had been 
mistaken in his previous doubts, and that it was established to his 
satisfaction that infusions can be prepared which are not deprived, 
by an ebullition of from five to ten minutes, of the faculty of 
undergding those chemical changes which are characterized by 
the presence of swarms of bacteria, and that the development of 
these organisms can proceed with the greatest activity in her- 
metically sealed glass vessels from which almost the whole of the 
air has been expelled by boiling. 

While this important test was being applied to Bastian’s work, 
Professors Huitzinga of the University of Groningen, and Cohn 
of Breslau, and other well-known savans, had been occupying 
themselves with similar investigations, and immediately after the 
publication of Dr. Sanderson’s notice Huitzinga* repeated the 


* See Nature, 20th March, 1878. 
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turnip and cheese experiments with the same result. After thus 
verifying Dr. Bastian’s conclusion, Huitzinga made a fresh series 
of trials, in which the method was slightly varied. Instead of a 
turnip infusion, he used a mixture of grape-sugar and soluble salts, 
and at the same time he substituted for the insoluble cheese-dust 
a small quantity of soluble peptone. He also employed different 
means for excluding the possibility of atmospheric contamination, 
and closed his flasks by cementing on thém small discs of earthen- 
ware, instead of sealing them by heat. These alterations in the 
process made no difference in the result. Bacteria regularly 
appeared when the ingredients were used in certain definite pro- 
portions, which Huitzinga specified. But he added the very 
important observation that he could, by altering the proportions of 
the solutions, keep his fluids sterile, although in other respects 
treated exactly as before, and he justly relied on this differential 
_ process as proving that by his method any previously existing 
germs in the liquid were destroyed and perfect isolation obtained ; 
for the altered fluids were found as capable as ever of developing 
swarms of bacteria if once inoculated, though they remained 
barren when boiled and protected. More recently Professor Cohn 
of Breslau, whose name commands the highest confidence on this 
class of subjects not less in England than in his own country, has 
directed his’ attention minutely to this specific investigation, and 
he found* that hay infusions, when acid, became fertile after 
boiling from periods ranging from fifteen to ninety minutes, whilst 
some similar infusions in the neutral state were not rendered 
sterile by boiling for two hours, although he inclined to account 
for the result on the hypothesis that the death point had not been 
reached at the boiling temperature, a matter which will bé dis- 
cussed further on. 

Such an accumulation of evidence as this would of course be 
overwhelming unless met by something like equivalent evidence 
on the other side; and before touching on any of the other facts 
. or theories involved in the dispute it will be well to see‘what the 
germ theorists have to say on the single specific question whether 
it is possible, under any circumstances, for an organic infusion, 
with or without particles of solid matter in suspension, to putrefy 
after having been boiled and protected from contact with any 
germs or dust which may be contained in the air. They are not 
quite agreed as to the answer to be given. None of them deny, 
and most of them have expressly or implicitly admitted, that a 
turnip and cheese infusion will often produce bacteria under the 
specified conditions. Some of them still maintain that life never 
appears in any infusion so treated from which solid particles are 
excluded, while others limit their denial to acid infusions, and 

* Beiträge zur Biologie der Phanzen, 1876, p. 259. 
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acknowledge that some neutral or slightly alkaline fluids will 
putrefy, notwithstanding previous boiling and adequate protection. 
How these various conclusions are interpreted by the different 
sections of the germ theory school we shall consider further on. 
For the present we confine our attention to the simple question of 
fact. In marshalling the proofs on this side we must give the first 
place to Pasteur, not only as due to his distinguished position, but 
because in order of time he preceded almost all of the modern 
inquirers, not excepting Bastian. 

Pasteur operated for the most part upon a rather limited selection 
of fluids. His favourite medium was yeast water sweetened in a 
certain definite way, which he used so frequently that it acquired 
the specific designation of “Pasteur’s fluid.” Nearly all his other 
experiments were made with milk, with urine, or with Pasteurs 
fluid, rendered neutral or faintly alkaline by the addition of 
carbonate of lime, the fluid in its origmal state being of an acid 
character. Urine, also, was of course acid, and milk somewhat 
alkaline. Pasteur’s method of excluding contamination was, in 
general, by allowing the approach of air only through heated 
tubes, the more perfect plan of hermetically sealing having been 
rejected by him apparently from considerations of convenience. 
In sonie cases, also, he used plugs of cotton wool or bent tubes for 
the same purpose of excluding air-dust, and he seems to have 
placed a reliance on these methods to which, in other hands, they 
have scarcely shown themselves entitled. He boiled his fluids 
from two to five minutes only, and used an incubating temperature 
of from 25° to 30° ©. (77° to 86° Fahr.). The details of his 
principal investigation are given in the “ Annales de Chimie,” 3rd 
series, volume 64, published in the year 1862. 

The results obtained were that Pasteur’s fluid and urine always 
remained sterile, while milk and the neutralized Pasteur’s fluid 
always putrefied. He reversed these last results by superheating 
the alkaline fluids up to temperatures of from 100° to 110° C. (105° 
being the heat ordinarily employed) a circumstance which will 
deserve much consideration when we come to the discussion of the 
bacterial death-point. There exists no very definite account of any 
confirmation of these experiments, but to a certain extent they 
were verified by Bastian and others as regards the temperature 
of 100° C., and they derive great weight from the acknowledged 
experimental skill of M. Pasteur. 

The only other experiments to which we need refer, on the 
point now under consideration, are the very elaborate series con- 
‘ducted by Professor Tyndall since the Bastian-Sanderson report. 
These like Pasteur’s have not been precisely repeated, but Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s position is such as to render a. careful discussion, 
even of his isolated work, extremely interesting. It is perhaps to 
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be inferred from the emphasis with which Professor Tyndall 
restricts his statements to purely liquid infusions, that he has. 
gone over and confirmed Bastian’s turnip and cheese experiments, 
but he did at one time (whatever he does now) maintain that no 
. purely liquid infusion, whether acid or alkaline, could putrefy if 
. boiled and protected from the contact of atmospheric dust. His. 
experiments were conducted in two series, one described in a 
lecture at the Royal Institution early in 1876, published in a more: 
mature form in the Transactions of the Royal Society for that year, 
and the other in a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution on 
the 19th January in the present year, a report of which appeared 
in the British Medical Journal of January 27th. The general 
method employed was to cement a large number of test-tubes 
through the bottom of a box with their lower ends pro- 
truding so as to admit of the application of heat. The box 
was closed and made air-tight, and a pipette provided for 
filling the tubes with such organic fluids as might be desired. 
The air within the box was, as the Professor considered, 
absolutely purified from germs by subsidence, the interior of the 
box being coated with glycerine, to imprison. whatever dust 
might fall upon it, and the completion of this process was deter- 
mined by the use of the electric beam. A connection with the 
-outer air was established through bent tubes and plugs of cotton 
wool, which were thought to afford adequate protection against: 
the intrusion of germinal matter. Why this roundabout and 
uncertain method of procedure was preferred to much simpler 
well-known means it is difficult to say; but in the first series of 
experiments it led to no catastrophe. Various infusions were 
inserted in the test-tubes by means of the pipette, which was 
carefully guarded against the passage of air otherwise than 
through wool, The tubes were heated for a few minutes by 
immersion in an oil bath, and left in the laboratory'to evolve life 
if they could. The temperature of incubation was not taken, but 
Professor Tyndall stated afterwards that a temperature of 90° 
Fahr. was “ generally attainable” in the laboratory, and that on 
mild days and in favourable positions the temperature to which the 
infusions were subjected reached over 100°. All of them remained 
barren, including any neutral solutions among them, which, accord- 
ing to Pasteur, ought to have putrefied. In the present year the same 
experiment was repeated at the Royal Institution, with the opposite 
result. Most of the infusions became putrid, in some instances 
more rapidly than what were intended to be precisely similar 
infusions exposed to the outside air. The experiment was repeated: 
with an improved arrangement of the pipette, which had fallen 
under suspicion from the conduct of the infusions, but still with 
the same result. Then the incoming air was cleansed not only by 
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the wool filter, but by calcining it by means of red-hot platinum, 
but still with no change in the result. Another box was then 
experimented on at Kew, and this time the infusions remained 
pure with one exception, after having been kept for a time—not, 
we think, specified—in a temperature varying from 80° to a little 
over 90°, a degree of incubating heat not the most favourable, but 
which has very often been found sufficient to develop life. The 
conflicting results of these experiments were ingeniously accounted. 
for by Professor Tyndall—the failure at Kew being ascribed to a 
pin-hole, and those at the Royal Institution to the insufficiency of 
bent tubes, cotton-plugs, and red-hot-platinum to keep out or kill 
livmg germs at Albemarle Street, though they are still relied on 
as sufficient in a purer atmosphere, and were found so last year in 
the Royal Institution itself. The special theory resorted to to 
explain the contrast between the experiments at the Royal Institu- 
tion in the two successive years, is that in 1877 that atmosphere 
was charged with bacterial germs in such excess as to be proof 
against subsidence, burning, and plugging, and that this excess 
was due to the fact that in one of the rooms of the institution 
some old hay was to be found. How far this deserves considera- 
tion as a working hypothesis is a question which admits of dif- 
ference of opinion; but Professor Tyndall would scarcely ask us to 
accept it without proof as the real explanation. Why bacterial 
germs in excess should make their way through a sieve ordinarily 
close enough to exclude them, is not apparent. Neither is it 
quite obvious why the red-hot platinum, which would burn up all 
the germs in ordinary air, should fail to do so when the contamina- 
tion was éxcessive. And weare not quite sure that the subsidence 
of small particles from the air is at all hindered by increasing 
their number; and if it were, it would not be a very serious 
matter to an observer furnished, as Professor Tyndall is, with an 
optical method of testing the purity of air so delicate as to deter- 
mine the instant when the last particle of germinal or other matter 
has deposited itself. Even when these difficulties are got over, 
there is no warrant that we know of for assuming that old dry 
hay will fill the air with swarms of bacterium germs. On the 
contrary, everything at present rather points to the hypothesis that 
desiccation would be fatal to bacteria and their germs, if they have 
any. No doubt it is true, as the Professor pointed out, that hard 
dry seeds will stand an amount of heat which would utterly destroy 
them when they were once soaked through. Many persons would 
probably be able to confirm his experience, that a very dry pea. 
may be boiled for hours before the moisture penetrates its hard. 
coating; and it is common knowledge now that a considerable 
amount of dry heat will not destroy the power of germination in 
seeds, which would yield at once to a moist temperature much 
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below the boiling point. Boiling a pea, therefore, seems a scarcely 
conclusive proof that bacterial germs, if there are any, can 
survive desiccation and induration, that they are freely given off 
in this protected state from old hay, and that when they get into 
the air they have a special power, not possessed by their moister 
brethren, of resisting subsidence, penetrating cotton wool, and 
enduring the contact of air calcined by red-hot platinum. All this 
may be worked out some day, but it will need something more 
than boiled peas or dried seeds to establish it. The true inference 
to be drawn from the two series of experiments seems to be that 
the discrepancy has arisen from some cause which neither the 
public nor the Professor himself have as yet any trustworthy 
means of so much as guessing at. The wise course would be to 
abandon for the future the unsatisfactory and complicated 
machinery employed in Professor Tyndall’s mode of experimen- 


tation, and to resort to simpler means of excluding atmospheric’ 


dust; and as to‘the conflicting experiments of 1876 to 1877, to 
let them drop quietly out of the argument until explained, the 
more especially as, in the case of neutral or slightly alkaline fiuids, 
many of them contradict the orthodox germ theorist, Pasteur, 
quite as emphatically as they do such heretics as Bastian and 
Huitzinga, to say nothing of the mysterious Dr. Sanderson, whom 
we dare not class either among the orthodox or the unbelievers, 
but who, whatever his theories may be, has borne manly testimony 
to the facts which he has observed. 

Avery much moreimportant statement is contained in the paper in 
the Philosophical Transactions of 1876,into which Professor Tyndall 
expanded his lecture of that year. There it is distinctly though 
briefly alleged that Professor Tyndall has repeated the Bastian- 
Sanderson process, and that with purely liquid infusions he found 
in multiplied experiments that they remained uniformly barren. 
His own explanation last year was that Dr. Bastian had allowed 
the gravest errors to invade his experimental work, that the life 
to which Dr. Sanderson testified in the case of the purely liquid 
infusions arose from errors of manipulation, and this year he adds 
that even the celebrated Professor Cohn appears to have no 
adequate notion of the care necessary to be taken in experiments 
of this kind. To be consistent he ought to have attributed the 
same carelessness to Pasteur when he obtained life in boiled 
neutralized fluids, a feat which Professor Tyndall declares im- 
possible when due precautions are used, and perhaps in some 
degree even to himself for overlooking the possible malignant 
influence of old hay. The worst of this kind of reasoning is 
not merely that it may be resorted to on one side as well as 
on the other, but that it tends to restore the habit of thought 
which once kept science dead for many centuries—the habit of 
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appealing to authority in place of facts. Professor Tyndall 
may or may not ultimately prove to be on the right side, but 
we crave some other reason for it than the mere assertion that 
his undoubtedly high authority as an experimentalist (backed by 
Pasteur as to part of his experiments and contradicted by him as 
to the rest) entitles him to‘treat with contempt the counter 
authority of Bastian, Sanderson, Huitzinga, and Cohn. 

At present the case stands thus:—The same experiment has 
been performed by many competent and well-known men, and 
strangely enough with discordant results. Would not the natural 
solution to such a difficulty be for them to work, as Dr. Sander- 
son and Dr. Bastian did, together, and let the world know the 
result, rather than to hold aloof in barren self-assertion. This 
_ simple course would reveal at once the as yet undetected variations 
in manipulation which must lie at the root of discrepant results, 
and one necessary step would be taken towards the settlement of 
the greatest problem which now divides the scientific world. 

The evidence on the point which has hitherto been examined 
may be thus summed up :— 

1. It is established beyond dispute that a turnip infusion, with 
cheese-dust added, will produce life after having been 
boiled and protected from contact with the atmosphere or 
anything it may contain. 

2. The like fact has been ascertained by Huitzinga when 
soluble peptone was substituted for cheese-dust, and no 
counter experiments on this point have ever been made 
public. 

3. The like fact with reference to other purely liquid infusions 
has been alleged by Bastian, acknowledged after jealous 
scrutiny by Sanderson, confirmed by Huitzinga and Cohn, 
and (when the solution is not acid) by Pasteur, the chief of 
the germ theory school. But Bastian’s conclusions and 
Pasteur’s conclusions are equally denied by Professor 
Tyndall, mainly on the strength of his own unconfirmed 
experiments. f 

A theory was once started to the effect that the fertility of the 
turnip and cheese mixture might be due to the hypothetical fact 
that minute fragments of cheese-dust would protect any germs 
within them from attaining the temperature of boiling water 
during a period of five or ten minutes. To any one who ever 
boiled an egg this notion will seem too childish to need an 
answer; and, if there were anything in it, it would avail nothing 
for the germ theorists until they had displaced Huitzinga’s conclu- 
sion that soluble peptone will serve the purpose as well as cheese. 

On the balance of evidence as it now stands there seems 
little to justify a doubt that organic substances, after being raised. 
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to 212° Fahr., will often produce life, though protected from all 
access of germs from without. But this proposition is very far 
from establishing the theory of spontaneous generation. To do 
so it is needful also to prove the further proposition that a moist 
temperature of 212° Fahr. is sufficient to destroy life, not only in 
bacteria but in any germs which they may throw off; and this 
is beyond question the most difficult part of the inquiry. 

At the outset there is this puzzle. We know that bacteria 
ordinarily multiply by fission. We do not know whether they 
may not also multiply by germs. If they do, these germs are 
ultra-microscopic objects, though possibly discernible, en masse, by 
the aid of Tyndall’s electric beam. It would seem to follow, , 
therefore, that except from analogy we can know nothing about 
the qualities of such hypothetical germs, and are utterly unable to 
predicate what their powers of resisting heat may be. But science 
is not quite so helpless as this. When bacteria are clouding a 
fluid with their rapid increase it may not unwarrantably be 
supposed that there are present the parents and their germs in 
every stage. If, therefore, we can find the temperature which 
will destroy the reproductive power of.such a fluid, we may 
reasonably infer that we have discovered the heat which will kill 
or (what is absolutely the same thing for the purposes of our 
investigation) render inert any germs which they may be capable 
of engendering. But when this difficulty is surmounted there 
is yet another: What test can we apply to determine whether 
such death has been produced? If we place them incra suit- 
able nutritive fluid, and the bacterial colony is found to increase 
and multiply, how are we to know whether the population is 
the offspring of germs undestroyed by the heat applied or the 
de novo product of the matrix fluid itself? Once assume as a 
starting-point the germ theory, and the ascertainment of the 
death-point of bacterium germs is the simplest thing in the 
world. If life appears in the fluid inoculated with them, say 
at once that it is due to the germs, and that the heat was not 
enough to kill them. If, on the other hand, the fluid remains 
barren after the germs have been introduced, it follows that the 
heat was fatal. For the purpose of testing the validity of the 
germ theory, it is obvious that no such petitio principii can be for a 
moment admitted, and yet, oddly enough, it was only by this de- 
liciously naive reasoning that Pasteur supported his view of the vital 
resistance of bacterial germs. He found that one or two acid fluids 
with which he worked would not putrefy after being heated to the 
boiling point, and he inferred (so far legitimately enough) that no 
germ could (in such a fluid) sustain the temperature of 100° C. 
He also found that one or two neutral or faintly alkaline fluids 
would putrefy after boiling, though they failed to do so if heated 
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to 110°, or even 105°. He thereupon straightway assumed that 
putrefaction could not come without germs, and therefore declared 
that germs heated in these non-acid fluids could survive a tem- 
perature of 100°, though they succumbed to a slightly greater 
heat. Of course this inference was idle while the germ theory 
itself was in question, and some independent method of fixing the 
death-point remained to be discovered, if ever it was to be fixed 
at all. 

If it were only possible to find a test-fluid which never en- 
gendered life unless previously inoculated with breeding bac- 
teria, and never failed to do so when it was so inoculated, the 
problem would be solved. We should then possess a reagent by 
which to test the existence of bacterial life, germinal or otherwise, 
as readily as arsenic or oxalic acid can be detected by the appro- 
priate chemical tests. - Fortunately there is no difficulty in finding 
fluids of this quality.. There are solutions of chemical salts in 
which a drop of putrefying fluid will produce rapid and visible 
multiplication of bacteria, although the test-fluid, if left to itself 
and protected from contamination, will never engender them. 
Similar test-fluids may be produced by suitable treatment of some 
organic infusions, among them rather weak solutions of turnip and 
hay. Here, then, the test is furnished, and nothing is simpler 
than to ascertain the temperature which will destroy bacterial 
life. Take a mass of putrefying liquid in which bacteria are 
rapidly multiplying. Inoculate the test-fluid with a drop of the 
mixture—bacteria, germs and all—heat it to the required tempera- 
ture, and see whether multiplication follows. If it becomes cloudy 
in a day or two, you are sure that the inoculating drop contained 
living bacteria or their germs, and that the heat applied was short 
of the death-point in the particular fluid used. If the test-fluid 
remains clear, it is equally certain that the heat has sufficed to kill 
all life, or, at any rate, all reproductive life, within it. The inves- 
tigation was pursued in this way by Dr. Bastian.* The results 
are very remarkable. They show that when the fluid employed, 
whether a saline solution, an acid turnip, or neutral hay infusion, 
was heated above 158° Fahr., the bacteria and germs within it 
absolutely lost the power of multiplication, while, if heated only 
to 130°, they always retained vitality. The precise heat which 
produced sterility in different fluids varied between these limits, 
but 158° was found to be the maximum temperature which a 
growing and multiplying swarm of bacteria, with their families 
and their germs, could in any of these cases survive. 

These experiments have never, so far as we know, been re- 
peated. They cannot, therefore, rank with confirmed investiga 


* Evolution and the Origin of Life, pp. 79-—~129, 
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tions; but of course no germ theorist who has not gone over the 
same ground with inconsistent results can be heard to dispute 
their accuracy. Outside inquirers may legitimately reserve their 
unqualified acceptance until the work has been repeated and the 
conclusions confirmed by independent investigators; but in the 
meantime it must be acknowledged, at least as a primd facie truth, 
that in certain turnip and hay infusions, no less than in solutions 
of mineral salts, a temperature of 54° short of the boiling-point is 
sufficient to destroy the life of bacteria and any germs of bacteria. 

Coupling this conclusion with the results before discussed of 
the experiments on boiled and protected fluids, the spontaneous 
generation theory would follow as a mere matter of logic. If all 
reproductive life in a putrefying hay or turnip infusion is killed by 
a temperature of 158°, and yet another infusion of the same sub- 
stances (differing only in strength and in some particulars of 
treatment) can produce life after being boiled and protected 
from contamination, that life must have come from something 
other than germs, or, in other words, must have arisen de novo. 
Still it is prudent to bear in mind that observations which have 
remained for a year or two unquestioned may be disputed and 
possibly displaced; and, however irresistible the ad hominem 
arguments may be against opponents who have not ventured to 
grapple with these death-point experiments, the final verdict of 
science will not be given, and ought not to be given, without 
further confirmation, or until full time has been allowed for 
some champion of the germ theory to enter the lists and combat 
experimental conclusions which, while they stand, are fatal to 
his creed. 

As has been already indicated, some approach to such a struggle 
has been recently made. It has taken the form, not indeed of a 
direct impeachment of the specific results last referred to, but still 
of a definite issue which. involves to a certain extent the same 
question. The challenger in this instance is Pasteur himself, the 
Achilles of his host. His opponent we need scarcely say is Bas- 
tian, the acknowledged -chief of the opposing faction. And the 
precise dispute is this. It had long been recognized on both sides 
that heating, and especially prolonged heating, beyond the boiling 
point, had a strong tendency to check subsequent putrefaction ; 
and the germ theorists very fairly made a great point of this. It 
was an obviously natural inference that if an infusion would vivify 
after exposure to a temperature of 100°, and failed to do so if the 
previous heating were carried up to 105°, 110°, 120°, or 150°, as 
was found to be the case in various fluids, the positive results 
obtained with the lower temperature were due to the survival of 
germs, while the negative results, often brought about by severer 
heating, showed that in those. cases the death-point had been 
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reached. The explanation offered by the supporters of spon- 
taneous generation was at first sight much less attractive. They 
said that the modifying effect of super-heating had nothing to do 
with the destruction of germs, which were dead long before the 
boiling-point was reached,, and that it ought to be ascribed to 
disintegrating changes, set up by the high temperature, of such a 
character as to indispose the fluid for vital transformation. If 
Bastian’s death-point experiments should be finally established, 
this last view must be accepted as the only doctrine which is 
compatible with them; but the germ theorists, though they have 
not yet attempted to displace the results of that investigation 
(as for the sake of settling a knotty scientific question it is to be 
hoped they will soon muster courage to do), have held firmly 
to their old notion, and Pasteur especially has reiterated of 
late the formula which he propounded in 1862, that germs are 
killed in acid fluids at 100° C., while neutral or faintly alkaline 
fluids exercise a protective influence during the heating which 
enables any germs within them to endure a temperature of a few 
degrees more. Even in these fluids he maintained, and still 
maintains, that all germs are certainly deprived of life or of 
fecundity—the only practicable test of life—by a temperature of 
110°. An example of an undoubted fact pointing in this direction 
is afforded by the behaviour of urine, which is, in its normal state, 
an acid fluid. If boiled in its natural condition for a very few 
minutes and then protected, it seldom (until quite recently it was 
thought never) evolves bacterial life. If it has first been rendered 
neutral, or about neutral, by the addition of an alkali before boil- 
ing, it is now known often to prove fertile. Pasteur’s theory would 
ascribe this to his assumed fact that germs can bear a higher 
temperature in neutral than in acid fluids. 

All that was needed in this case to test the truth of Pasteurs 
doctrine about the protective power of neutral fluids, was to 
boil the urine in its acid state, which, according to Pasteur 
himself, would kill all previously existing germs, and then add 
the alkali afterwards, and see if it would not be equally efficacious 
in promoting the evolution of life. If it proved so, there would 
be an end of Pasteurs plausible theory on the point. Accordingly, 
Bastian devised a very pretty arrangement for testing the question. 
He placed in one of his retorts a measured quantity of urine of 
ascertained acidity; he then prepared a small tube, into which he 
poured a quantity of liquor potass, somewhat less than enough 
to neutralize the urine. The proportion which he found to give 
the best results was. about three-fourths of the neutralizing dose. 
Having done this, he sealed the small tube in the blow-pipe, 
drawing out the end sufficiently to cause it to break readily with 
asmart tap. The potash tube thus prepared was heated for a 
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long time, varying from fifteen minutes to two hours, in water 
which was kept boiling with the object of destroying any life, if 
life there could be, in the liquor potass and the air within the 
tube. After this the tube was dropped with its thinned end 
downwards, gently into the retort, which was then boiled and 
hermetically sealed in the usual way. After cooling, the retort 
was briskly shaken, so as to break the point of the small tube and 
allow the contained fluid to mix with and neutralize the urine. A 
number of retorts thus prepared were placed i in a bath kept at a 
high incubating temperature, ‘about 122°, together with one (or 
sometimes more), in which the potash tube was left unbroken, as 
a control experiment. After a day or two, or even less, the 


contents of the retorts which had been neutralized almost in- ` 


variably putrefied just as it was known they would have done if 
the alkali had been added before the boiling, while the still acid 
urine in the control flask remained permanently barren. It 

followed that the vivifying influence of the alkali was due to some 
' chemical or other molecular action, and not to its supposed power 
of warding off heat, and the experiment, coupled with the univer- 
sally accepted fact ‘that all germs perish in urine boiled in its 
natural state, left apparently no alternative but to accept the con- 
clusion that life had appeared de novo in the neutralized fluid. We 
may mention that the reduction above mentioned in the quantity 
of the liquor potass below the neutralizing proportion was at first 
adopted empirically, and it was supposed to be needed only to com- 
pensate for the loss of part of the contents of the retorts during the 
process of boiling. Another and probably more potent reason is, 
that the urine may undergo changes which reduce its acidity not 
only while exposed to boiling heat, but at a slower rate during 
the whole time that it remains in the more moderate temperature 
of the incubating bath. There seems, however, no present reason 
to doubt that exact neutralization is the state in which putrefaction 
most readily occurs, and, to ensure that, it is safer to keep the supply 
of liquor potass below than above the mark, because in the former 
case the acidity would gradually come down to the neutral point, 
while anything like an excess of alkali has been found as fatal as 
an excess of acid to the production of life. 

This experiment was no sooner communicated to the Fr Stich 
Academy than Pasteur, who had held aloof from the controversy 
for many years, rushed again into the fray. He repeated Bastian’s 
experiment, and confirmed his observation. But he did not yet 
give up his theory. Instead of that, he tendered the only explana- 
tion open to him, and said that the life proceeded from germs left 
unkilled in the liquor potass tube, though kept at a boiling heat 
for a long time. He repeated the experiment with some altera- 
tions, the principal one being the use of pure solid potash in place 
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of liquor potass. This time he obtained no life, which Bastian 
attributed to an excessive dose of alkali. Ultimately, after a lively 
correspondence, the French savant challenged our countryman to 
repeat his experiment with this variation, that the potash tube 
should be heated either for twenty minutes to 110° C., or for five 
minutes to 130°. The next issue of the “Comptes Rendus” con- 
tained a letter from Bastian stating that he had done what Pasteur 
required in the way of heating and more, having kept his potash 
tubes at 110° C. for twenty hours instead of twenty minutes, 
and that he obtained just the same results as before. This brought 
from Pasteur a letter in English to the Lancet, vehemently asserting 
that sucli results were impossible ; and by a strange oversight, for 
which the translator is, we hope, solely responsible, declaring that 
though Bastian can undoubtedly succeed in his experiment with a 
temperature of 100°, he has done nothing but repeat Pasteur’s 
own old experiment, and confirm his theory, announced fifteen 
years ago, that the sterilization of organic fluids, when they are 
neutral or slightly alkaline, requires a temperature higher than 
100° ©. It is odd that the writer or the translator should not 

have appreciated the crucial distinction between neutralizing the 

fluid for protection of live germs before 'the boiling and neutralizing 

it afterwards, when on the common hypothesis the germs were 
already dead. But angry men sometimes are a little blind. In 

conclusion he announces that the Academy have at his request 

appointed a Commission composed of MM. Dumas, Milne-Edwards, 

and Boussingault, to investigate the matter, and condoles with 

his opponent on his approaching condemnation. 

With abundant chivalry our countryman instantly accepted the 
challenge, and offered to repeat his experiments in the presence 
of the Commission, provided that a satisfactory programme should 
be arranged beforehand to insure him a fair opportunity of 
presenting and proving his case. Those who remember the 
history of a former French Commission on the very same subject, 
on which two of the present Commissioners served, may be 
excused for doubting whether the guarantees for a fair and open 
investigation which were refused to MM. Pouchet, Joly, and 
Musset will be conceded to an Englishman who presumes to 
question the infallibility of Pasteur. The three French savans 
who then disputed Pasteur’s views were placed under such 
restrictions by the course of procedure laid down for them by 
the Commissioners that they considered it due to their dignity to 
retire. The abortive Commission ended, as it is likely this will 
end, in an ew parte hearing. It is possible indeed that MM. Dumas 
and Milne-Edwards may think that more generosity is due to a 
foreigner who ventures to appear before a tribunal from which 
every one who inclines to his side of the controversy has been. 

VOL, XXIX. 3 Q 


FALKLAND AND THE PURITANS. 


IN REPLY TO MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


E have the most unfeigned respect for the memory of 
Falkland. Carlyle’s sneer at him has always seemed to 
us about the most painful thing in the writings of Carlyle. Our 
knowledge of his public life is meagre, and is derived mainly from 
a writer under whose personal influence he acted, who is specially 
responsible for the most questionable step that he took, and on 
whose veracity, with regard to this portion of the history, not 
much reliance can be placed. But we cannot doubt his title to 
our admiration and our love. Of his character as a friend, as a 
host, and as the centre of a literary circle, we have a picture 
almost peerless in social history. He seems to have presented in 
a very attractive form the combination—rare now, though not rare 
in that age, especially among the great Puritan chiefs—of practical 
activity and military valour with high culture and a serious 
interest in great questions. Of his fine feelings as a man of honour 
we have more than one proof. We have proof equally strong of 
his self-sacrificing devotion to his country ; though in this he stood 
not alone: with his blood on the field of Newbury mingled that 
of many an English yeoman, whose cheeks were as wet when he 
left his Puritan home to die for the religion and the liberties of 
England as were those of Lord Falkland when he left the “lime- 
trees and violets” of Great Tew. 

Of political moderation, if it means merely steering a middle 
course between two extremes, the praise is cheap, and would be 
shared by Falkland with many weak and with many dishonest 
men. It may, without disparagement, be remarked of him that 
his rank as a nobleman was almost sufficient in itself, without any 
special soundness of understanding or calmness of temperament, 
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to prevent him from throwing himself headlong either into an 
absolutist reaction which was identified with the ascendency of 
upstart favourites, and contemners of the old nobility; or into a 
popular revolution which soon disclosed its tendency to come into 
collision with the privileged order, and which ended its parricidal 
career by leaving England, during the most glorious years of 
her history, destitute of a House of Lords. But as an adherent, 
and no doubt a deliberate adherent of Constitutional Monarchy, 
Falkland was in that which in the upshot proved to be the right . 
line of English progress, though by no means the right line of 
progress for the whole world. The Commonwealth is the ideal of 
America, where it is practicable, and it alone. Constitutional 
Monarchy, as Falkland rightly judged, was the highest attainable 
ideal for England, at any rate in that day. Of attaining that ideal, 
of doing anything considerable towards its attainment, or towards 
its defence against the powersofabsolutist reaction whose triumph 
would have rendered its attainment for ever impossible, he was 
no more capable than he was of performing the labours of 
Hercules. 

In this he bears some resemblance to a man of incomparably 
greater intellect than his. The fame of Bacon as a philosopher 
has eclipsed his importance as a politician. But his ideal of an 
enlightened monarchy, invested with plenary power, but always 
using its power in conformity with law, and with a Vernlam at its 
right hand, is not only grand and worthy of the majestic intelli- 
gence from which it sprang, but is entitled to a good deal of 
sympathy. when we consider how wanting in enlightenment, 
how rough, how uncertain, how provoking to a trained and in- 
structed statesman the action of Parliaments composed of country 
gentlemen and meeting at long intervals, at a time when there 
were no. political newspapers or other general organs of political 
information, could not fail sometimes to be. But Bacon, hampered 
by enfeebling selfishness, as Falkland was by more generous 
defects, was incapable of taking a single step towards the reali- 
zation of his august vision, and the result was a miserable fall 
from the ethereal height to the feet of a Somerset and a 
Buckingham. ` 

As a theologian, Falkland appears to have been a Chillingworth 
onavery smallscale. It does not seem to us that Principal Tulloch, 
in his interesting chapter on him, succeeds in putting him higher. 
But he shared, with Chillingworth and Hales, the spirit of 
liberality and toleration, for which both were nobly conspicuous, 
though Hales did not show himself a very uncompromising 
champion of his principles when he accepted preferment from the 
hands of their arch-enemy, Laud. The learned men and religious 
philosophers whom Falkland gathered round him at Tew, were 
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among the best and foremost thinkers of their age: the beauty of 
the group is marred, perhaps, only by the sinister intrusion of 
Sheldon. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, in the very graceful sketch of Falkland’s 
life published by him in aid of the Falkland Memorial, has 
endowed his favourite character with gifts far rarer and more 
memorable than those of which we have spoken; with an extra- 
ordinary largeness and lucidity of mind, with almost divine supe- 
riority to party narrowness and bias, with conceptions anticipative 
of the most advanced philosophy of modern times. He quotes 
the Dean of Westminster as affirming that “Falkland is the 
founder, or nearly the founder, of the best and most enlightening 
tendencies of the Church of England”—a statement which breeds 
reflection as to the character of the Church of England during the 
previous century, in the course of which its creed and liturgy 
were formed. The evidence of these transactions lies wide; much 
of it is still in the British Museum; and it may be possible to 
produce something sufficient to sustain Falkland on the pinnacle 
on which Mr. Arnold and the Dean of Westminster have placed 
him. But we cannot help surmising that he has in some measure 
undergone the process which, in an age prolific in historic fancies 
as well as pre-eminent in historic research, has been undergone by 
almost every character in history—that of being transmuted by 
a loving biographer, and converted into a sort of ventriloquial 
apparatus through which the biographer preaches to the present 
from the pulpit of the past. The philosophy ascribed to Falkland 
is, we suspect, partly that of a teacher who was still in the womb 
of time. We should not be extreme to mark this, if the praise of 
Falkland had not been turned to the dispraise and even to the 
vilification of men who are at least as much entitled to reverent. 
treatment at the hands of Englishmen as he is, and at the same 
time of a large body of English citizens at the present day, who. 
are the objects, we venture to think, of a somewhat fanciful and. 
somewhat unmeasured antipathy. Those who subscribe to the. 
Falkland testimonial are collectively set down by Mr. Arnold as. 
the “amiable ”—those who do not subscribe as the “unamiable.” 
Few, we trust, would be so careful of their money and so careless: 
of their reputation for moral beauty as to refuse to pay a guinea, 
for a certificate of amiability countersigned by Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
Yet even the amiable might hesitate to take part in erecting a 
monument to the honour of Falkland, if it was at the same time 
to be a monument to the dishonour of Luther, Gustavus, Walsing- 
ham, Sir John Eliot, Pym, Hampden, Cromwell, Vane, and Milton. 
As to the Nonconformists, their contributions are probably not 
desired: otherwise, accustomed to not very courteous treatment 
though they are, it would still be imprudent to warn them that 
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their own “hideousness” was to be carved in the same marble 
with the beauty of Lord Falkland. 

On Luther, Hampden, and Cromwell, Mr. Arnold expressly 
bestows the name of “Philistine;” and if he bestows it on these 
he can hardly abstain from bestowing it on the rest of those we 
have named. Milton, at all events, has identified himself with 
Cromwell as thoroughly as one man ever identified himself with 
another; and whatever aspersion is cast on “ Worcesters laureat 
wreath” must fall equally on the intermingling bays. We may 
say this without pretending to know what the exact meaning of 
“ Philistine” now is. Originally, no doubt, it pointed to some 
specific defect on the part of those with regard to whom it was 
used, and possibly also on the part of those who used it. But with 
the fate which usually attends the cant phrase of a clique, it seems 
to be degenerating, by lavish application, into something which 
irritates without conveying any definite instruction. As Luther 
did not live under the same conditions as Heinrich Heine, perfect 
ethical identity was hardly to be expected. “Simpleton” and 
“savage” have the advantage of being intelligible to all, and 
when introduced into discussion with grace, perhaps they may be 
urbane. 

_ It is useless to attempt, without authentic materials, to fill in 
the faint outline of an historic figure. But, judging from such 
indications as we have, we should be inclined to say that Falkland, 
instead of being a man of extraordinarily serene and well-balanced 
mind, was rather excitable andimpulsive. His tones and gestures 
are vehement; where another man would be content to protest 
against what he thought an undeserved act of homage by simply 
keeping his hat on, Falkland rams his down upon his head with 
both his hands. He goes most ardently with the popular party 
through the early stages of the revolution; then he somewhat 
abruptly breaks away from it, disgusted with its defects, though 
they certainly did not exceed those of other parties under the 
same circumstances, and feeling in himself no power to control it 
and keep it in the right path. He is under the influence of others, 
first of Hampden and then of Hyde, to an extent hardly compatible 
with the possession of a mind of first-rate power. When he is 
taxed with inconsistency for going round upon the Bill for remov- 
ing the bishops from Parliament, his plea is that at the time when’ 
he voted for the Bill “he had been persuaded by that worthy 
gentleman (Hampden) to believe many things which he had since 
found to be untrue, and therefore he had changed his opinion 
. In many particulars as well to things as persons.” Hampden 
himself would hardly have been led by anybody’s persuasions on 
the great question of the day. Clarendon tells us that his friend, 
from his experience of the Short Parliament, “contracted such a 
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reverence to Parliaments that he thought it really impossible they 
could ever produce mischief or inconvenience to the kingdom.” 
We always regard with some suspicion Clarendon’s artful touches ; 
otherwise we should say that there is a pretty brusque change from 
this unbounded reverencefor the Short Parliament to an appearance 
in arms against its successor, especially as the leader and soul of 
both Parliaments was Pym. 

In the prosecution of Strafford, Falkland showed such ardour 
that, as Clarendon intimates, those who knew him ‘not ascribed 
his behaviour to personal resentment. His lips formulated the 
very doctrine so fatal to the great accused, that a number of acts 
severally not amounting to high treason might cumulatively 
support the charge. “How many haires’ breadths makes a tall 
man and how many makes a little man, noe man can well say, yet 
we know a tall man when we see him from a low man; soe ’tis in 
this,—how many illegal acts makes a treason is not certainly well 
known, but we well know it when we see.” Mr. Arnold says that 
“alone among his party Falkland raised his voice against pressing 
forward Strafford’s impeachment with unfair or vindictive haste.” 
That is to say, when Pym proposed to the House, sitting with 
-closed doors, at once to carry up the impeachment to the Lords 
and demand the arrest of Strafford without delay, Falkland, 
moved by his great, and in all ordinary cases, laudable respect for 
regularity of proceeding, proposed first to have the charges 
‘formally drawn up by a committee. Falkland’s proposal was 
almost fatuous; it proves that the grand difference between him 
and Pym was that Pym was a great man of action and that he 
was not. It would have been about as rational to suggest that 
the lighted match should not be taken out of the hand of Guy 
Fawkes till a committee had formally reported on the probable 
effects of gunpowder if ignited in large quantities beneath the 
-chamber in which Parliament was sitting. Strafford would not 
have respected forms in the midst of what he must have well 
known was a revolution. He would probably have struck at the 
Commons if they had not struck at him; certainly he would have 
placed himself beyond their reach; and the promptness of Pym’s 
-decision saved the party and the country. No practical injustice 
was done by wresting the sword out of Strafford’s hand and 
putting him in safe keeping till the charges could be drawn up in 
form, as they immediately were. Falkland himself in proposing a 
committee avowed his conviction that the grounds for the im- 
peachment were perfectly sufficient. His name does not appear 
among the Straffordians ; and had he opposed the Bill of Attainder 
it seems morally certain that Clarendon would have told us so. 
The strength of this presumption is not impaired by any vague 
words of Baxter coupling the name of Falkland with that of 
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Digby as a seceder from the party on the occasion of the Bill. 
Had Falkland voted with Digby, his name would have appeared 
in the same list. That he felt qualms and wavered at the last 
is very likely, but it is almost certain that he voted for the Bill. 
There is some reason for believing that he took the sterner, though 
probably more constitutional line, on the question of allowing 
the accused to be heard by counsel. But the evidence is meagre 
and doubtful; and the difficulty of reading it aright has been 
increased by the discovery that Pym and Hampden themselves 
were against proceeding by Bill and in favour of demanding 
judgment on the impeachment. It seems certain, however, that 
Falkland pleaded against extending the consequences of the Act 
of Attainder to Strafford’s children, and in this he showed himself 
a true gentleman. 

Again, in the case of Laud, Mr. Arnold wishes to draw a’strong 
line between the conduct of his favourite and that of the savage 
“ Puritans.” He says that Falkland “refused to concur in Laud’s 
impeachment.” If he did we must say he acted very incon- 
sistently, for in’ his speech in favour of the Bishops’ Bill he 
violently denounced Laud as a participator in Strafford’s 
treason :— 


“We shall find of them to have both kindled and blown the common fire 
of both nations, to have both sent and maintained that book (of Canons) 
of which the author, no doubt, hath long since wished with Nero, Utinam 
nescissem literas! and of which more than one kingdom hath cause to wish 
that when he wrote that he had rather burned a library, though of the 
value of Ptolemy’s. We shall find them to have been the first and 
principal cause of the breach, I will not say of but since the pacification of 
Berwick. We shall find them to have been the almost sole abettors of my 
Lord Strafford, whilst he was practising upon another kingdom that manner 
of government which he intended to settle in this; where he committed so. 
many mighty and so manifest enormities and oppressions as the like have 
not been committed by any governor in any government since Verres left 
Sicily; and after they had called him over from being Deputy of Ireland. 
to be in a manner Deputy of England (all things here being governed by æ 
junctillo and the junctillo governed by him) to have assisted him in 
the giving such counsels and the pursuing of such courses, as it is a hard 
and measuring cost whether they were more unwise, more unjust, or more: 
unfortunate, and which had infallibly been our destruction if by the grace: 
of God their share had not been as small in the subtilty of serpents as in 
the innocency of doves.” 


We are not aware, however, of the existence of any positive. 
proof that Falkland did “refuse to concur” in the impeachment: 
of Laud. There is nothing, we believe, but the general state- 
ment of Clarendon that his friend regarded with horror the storm 
gathering against the archbishop, which the words of Falkland 
himself, just quoted, seem sufficient to disprove. Mr. Arnold tells. 
us that “Falkland disliked Laud; he had a natural antipathy to 
his heat, fussiness, and arbitrary temper.” He had an antipathy to. 
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a good deal more in Laud than this, and expressed his dislike in 
language which showed that he was himself not deficient in heat 
when his religious feelings were aroused. He accused Laud and 
the ecclesiastics of his party of having “destroyed unity under 
pretence of uniformity;” of having “brought in Superstition and 
Scandal under the titles of Reverence and Decency;” of having 
“defiled the Church by adorhing the churches;” of having 
“destroyed as much of the Gospel as they could without them- 
selves being destroyed by the law.” He compared them to the 
hen in Asop, fed too fat to lay eggs, and to dogs in the manger, 
who would neither preach nor let others preach. He charged them 
with checking instruction in order to introduce that religion which 
accounts ignorance the, mother of devotion. He endorsed the 
common belief that Laud himself was a Papist at heart, and that 
only regard for his salary prevented him from going over to Rome. 
All this uttered to a Parliament in such a mood would hardly be 
in favour of gentle dealing with the archbishop. But Pym and 
Hampden, as Clarendon himself admits, never intended to proceed 
to extremities against the old man; they were satisfied with 
having put him in safe keeping and removed him from the councils 
of the King. When they were gone, the Presbyterians, to whom 
the leadership of the Revolution then passed, took up the im- 
peachment and brought Laud to the block. 

The parts were distributed among the leaders. To Falkland 
was entrusted the prosecution of the Lord Keeper Finch; and 
this part he performed in a style which thoroughly identifies him 
with the other leaders, and with the general spirit of the move- 
ment at this stage of the Revolution. No man, so far as we can 
see, did more to set the stone rolling ; it was not likely that, with 
his slender force, he would be able to stop it at once in mid 
career. 

In contrasting Falkland’s line of conduct with that of the 
“Puritans,” on the question of the Bishops’ Bill and of the 
impeachment of Laud, Mr. Arnold indicates his impression that all 
Puritans were on principle enemies, and as a matter of course 
fanatical enemies, of Episcopacy. But he will find that at this 
time many Puritans were Low Church Episcopalians, wishing 
only to moderate the pretensions and curb the authority of the 
bishops. Episcopacy is not one of the grievances protested 
against in the Millenary Petition. Str John Eliot appears to have 
been as strong an Erastian as Mr. Arnold could desire. 

It seems to us hardly possible to draw a sharp line of distinction 
in any respect, except that of practical ability, between Falkland 
and Hampden. Falkland failed to understand, while Hampden 
understood, the character of the King and the full peril of the 
situation; that was the real difference between the two men. 
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The political and ecclesiastical ideal of both in all probability was 
pretty much the same. Mr. Arnold chooses to describe Hampden 

as “seeking the Lord about militia or ship-money,” and he under- 
takes to represent Jesus as “whispering to him with benign 
disdain.” Sceptics, to disprove the objective reality of the Deity, 
allege that every man makes God in his own image. They might 
perhaps find an indirect confirmation .of their remark in the 
numerous lives and portraitures of Christ which have appeared of 
late years, each entirely different from the rest, and each stamped 
clearly enough with the impress of an individual mind. But 
where has Hampden spoken of himself as “seeking the Lord 
about militia or ship-money?” He appears to have been a highly- 
educated man of the world. In one of his few remaining letters 
there are recommendations to a friend, who had consulted him 
about the education of his sons, which seem to blend regard 
for religion with enlightened liberality of view. If he prayed for 
support and guidance in his undertakings, surely he did no more 
than Mr. Arnold himself practically recommends people to do 
when he urges them to join the Established Church of England. 
Even should Mr. Arnold light upon an authentic instance of 
Scripture phraseology used by Hampden, or any other Puritan 
chief, in a way which would now be against good taste, his critical 
and historical sense will readily make allowance for the difference 
between the present time and the time when the Bible was a 
newly-recovered book, and when its language, on the believer's - 
lips and to the believers ears, was still fresh as the dew of 
morning. 

It would-be even more difficult to separate Falkland’s general 
character from that of Pym, of whose existence Mr. Arnold has 
shown himself conscious by once mentioning his name. The 
political philosophy of Pym’s speeches is most distinctly constitu- 
tional; and we do not see that in point of breadth or dignity they 
leave much to be desired, while they unquestionably express, in 
the fullest manner, the mind of a leader of the Puritan party. 

Whoever contrasts Falkland with the Puritans will have to en- 
counter the somewhat untoward fact that in his speech against 
the High Church bishops Falkland, if he does not actually call 
himself a Puritan, twice identifies the Puritan cause with his own. 
Among the bad objects which he accuses the clergy of advocating 
in. their sermons is “the demolishing of Puritanism and propriety.” 
Again he cries :— 


“ Alas! they whose ancestors in the darkest times excommunicated the 
breakers of Magna Charta do now by themselves, and their adherents, 
both write, preach, plot, and act against it, by encouraging Dr. Beale, by 
preferring Dr. Mainwaring, appearing forward for monopolies and ship- 
money, and, if any were slow and backward to comply, blasting both them 
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and their preferment with the utmost expression of their hatred, the title 
of Puritan.” 


These words may help to make Mr. Arnold aware, when he 
mows down the Puritan party with some trenchant epithet, how 
wide the sweep of his scythe is; and the same thing will be 
still more distinctly brought before him by a perusal (if he has 
not already perused it) of the chapter on the subject in Mr. Sand- 
ford’s “Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion.” It can 
hardly be necessary to remind him, or any one else, of the portrait 
of one who was a most undoubted Puritan, drawn by Lucy 
Hutchinson. If this portrait betrays the hand of a wife, Clarendon’s 
portrait of Falkland betrays the hand of a friend; and even a 
beloved husband is not more likely to be the object of exaggerated, 
though sincere praise, than the social head and the habitual host 
of ‘a circle of literary men. At all events Lucy Hutchinson is 
painting what she thought a perfect Puritan would be; and her 
picture presents to us, not a coarse, crop-eared, and snufiling 
fanatic, but a highly accomplished, refined, gallant, and most 
“amiable,” though religious and seriously-minded gentleman. 
The Spenserian school of sentiment seems to Mr. Arnold very 
lovely compared with the men of the New Model Army and their 
ways. Inthe general of the New Model Army, Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
he has a distinct, and we venture to say, very worthy pupil of that 
school. 

Over the most questionable as well as the most momentous 
passage in Falkland’s public life, his admirer passes by a graceful 
literary movement. Falkland was sworn in as a Privy Coun- 
cillor three days before, and as Secretary of State four days after, 
the attempt of the King to seize the Five Members. He was 
thus, in outward appearance at least, brought into calamitous 
connection with an act which, as Clarendon sees, was the signal 
for civil war. Clarendon vehemently disclaims for himself and his 
two friends any knowledge of the King’s design. So far.as the 
more violent part of the proceeding is concerned, we can easily 
believe him; a woman mad with vindictive arr ogance inspired it, 
and nobody except a madman would have been -privy to it; but 
it is not so easy to believe him with regard to the impeachment, 
which was in fact an attempt to take the lives of the King’s enemies 
by arraigning them before a political tribunal, hostile to them and 
favourable to their accuser, instead of bringing them to a fair 
and legal trial before a jury. By accepting the Secretaryship, 
Falkland at all events assumed a certain measure of responsibility 
after the fact for a proceeding which, we repeat, rendered civil 
war inevitable, because it must have convinced the popular 
leaders that to put faith in Charles with such councillors as 
he had about him would be insanity; and that if they allowed 
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Parliament to rise and the King to resume the power of the sword, 
not only would all their work of reform be undone, but the fate 
of Sir John Eliot would be theirs. Clarendon owns that Hamp- 
den’s carriage from that day was changed, implying that up to 
that day it had been temperate; and the insinuation that, beneath 
the cloak of apparent moderation, Hampden had been secretly 
breathing counsels of violence into the minds of others, deserves 
no attention, when it comes from a hostile source. Of the purity 
of Falkland’s motives we entertain not the shadow of a doubt; 
but we venture to think that it is very questionable whether he 
did right, and this not only on grounds of technical consti- 
tutionalism, which in the present day would render imperative 
the retirement of a Minister whose advice had been so flagrantly 
disregarded, but on grounds of the most broadly practical kind. 
He forfeited for ever, not only any influence which he might have 
retained over the popular leaders, and any access which he might 
have had to them in their more pacific mood, but probably all 
real control over the King. Charles was the very last man whom 
you could afford to allow in the slightest degree to tamper with 
your honour. It is surely conceivable that the recollection of 
an unfortunate step, and the sense of a false position, may have 
mingled with the sorrow caused by the public calamities, in the 
melancholy which drove Falkland to cast away his life. 

In the Civil War Falkland was always “ingeminating Peace, 
Peace.” Our hearts are with him, but it was of no use. It is an 
unhappy part of civil wars that there can be no real peace till one 
party has succumbed: compromise only leads to a renewal of the 
conflict. There is sense as well as dignity in the deliberate 
though mournful acceptance of necessity, and the determination 
to play out the part that could not be declined, which appears 
in the letter written at the outbreak of the conflict by the Parlia-. 
mentarian, Sir William Waller, to a personal friend in the other 
camp :-— 


“My affections to you are so unchangeable that hostility itself cannot: 
violate my friendship to your person; but I must be true to the cause- 
wherein I serve. The great God, who is the searcher of my heart, knows. 
with what reluctance I go upon this service, and with what perfect hatred 
T look upon a war without an enemy. The God of peace, in His good time, 
send us peace, and in the meantime fit us to receive it! We are both on. 
the stage, and we must act the parts that are assigned us in this tragedy. 
Let us do it in a way of honour, and without personal animosities.” 


A man in this frame of mind, we submit, was likely to get to the 
end of a civil war more speedily than a man in the mood, amiable 
as it was, of Falkland. 


Perhaps, after all, the failure, the inevitable failure, of Falk- 
land’s passionate pleadings for peace may have saved him from a. 
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worse doom than death on the field even of civil war. In the 
case of the five members, the King had shown how little regard 
he had, at least how little regard the mistress of his councils had, 
for the honour of his advisers. The pair might have used Falk- 
Jand to lure by the pledge of his high character the leaders of the 
Parliament into the acceptance of a treaty which the King, with 
his notions of divine right, and the Queen, with her passionate 
love of absolute power, would, there can be little doubt, have 
violated as soon as the army of the Parliament had been disbanded, 
and the power of the sword had returned into the King’s hands. 
Falkland might even have seen the scaffold erected, through the 
prostitution of his own honour, for the men whose ardent associate 
he had been in the overthrow of government by prerogative, and 
in the impeachment of Strafford. 

Fimging epithets at Cromwell is a very harmless indulgence of 
sentiment. His memory has passed unscathed even through the 
burning eloquence which, from the pulpit of the Restoration, de- 
nounced him as “wearing a bad hat, and that not paid for.” 
Since research has placed him before us as he really was, the 
opinion has been gaining ground that he was about the greatest 
human force ever directed to a moral purpose; and in that 
sense, about the greatest man, take him all in all, that ever trod 
the scene of history. The type to which his character belonged, 
in common with the whole series of historic types, had in it some- 
thing that was special and transitory, combined with much that, 
so far as we see, was universal and will endure for ever. It isin 
failing to note the special and transitory element, and the limita- 
tions which it imposed on the hero’s greatness, that Carlyle’s 
noble biography runs into poetry, and departs from historic truth. 
To supply this defect is the proper work of rational criticism ; but 
the criticism which begins with “Philistine” is not likely to be 
very rational. 

The objection urged by Bolingbroke against Cromwell’s foreign 
policy, on the ground that to unite with France, which was gaining 
strength, against Spain, which was beginning to decline, was not 
the way to maintain the balance of power in Europe, is once more 
reproduced as though it had not been often brought forward and 
answered. Cromwell was not bound to trouble his head about 
such a figment of a special diplomacy as the balance of power any 
more than Shakespeare was bound to trouble his head about 
Voltaire’s rules for the drama. He was the chief and the defender 
of Protestantism, and as such he was naturally led to ally himself 
with France which was comparatively liberal, against Spain which 
was the great organ of the Catholic reaction. An alliance with 
Spain was a thing impossible for a Puritan. Looking to the 
narrower interest of England, much more was to be gained by a 
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war with Spain than by a war with France, because by a war 
with Spain an entrance was forced for English enterprise through 
the barriers which Spanish monopoly had raised against com- 
mercial enterprise in America. The security of England appears, 
in Cromwells judgment, to have depended on her intrinsic strength, 
which no one can doubt that under extraordinary disadvantages 
he immensely increased, rather than on the maintenance of a 
European equilibrium which, as the number of the powers in- 
creased, became palpably impracticable. It may be added, that 
the incipient decline of the double-headed house of Austria, if it 
is visible to our eyes, as we trace back the course of events, can 
hardly have been visible to any eye at that time; and, what is 
still more to the purpose, that the dangerous ascendency of 
Louis XIV. resulted in great measure from the betrayal of 
England by Charles II., and would have been impossible had, we 
will not say a second Cromwell, but a Protestant or patriotic 
monarch, sat on the Protectors throne. 

Bolingbroke suggests, and Mr. Arnold embraces the suggestion, 
that Charles I., by making war on France, showed himself more ` 
sagacious with regard to foreign policy than Cromwell. But Mr. 
Arnold, in recommending Bolingbroke’s philosophy to a generation 
which he thinks has too much neglected it, has discreetly warned 
us to let his history alone. Charles I., or rather Buckingham, in 
whose hands Charles was a puppet, made war on Spain, though 
in the most incapable manner, and with a most ignominious result : 
he at one time lent the French Government English ships to be 
used against the Protestants of Rochelle, whose resistance, apart 
from the religious question, was the one great obstacle to the 
concentration of the French power; and though he subsequently 
quarrelled with France, few will believe—assuredly Clarendon did 
not believe—that among the motives for the change, policy of 
any kind predominated over the passions and the vanity of the 
favourite. That Cromwell would have lent a steady and effective 
support to the Protestants, and thus have prevented the concen- 
tration of the French power, is as certain as any culled con- 
tingency can be. 

Mr. Arnold is. evidently anxious to bring Bolingbroke into 
fashion. “Hear Bolingbroke upon the success of Puritanism,” 
Hear Lovelace on Dr. Johnson; one critic would be about as 
edifying as the other. . Bolingbroke, a sceptical writer and a 
scoffer at Anglican doctrine, to say nothing about his morals, 
allied himself for party purposes with the fanatical clergy of the 
Anglican Establishment, well represented by Sacheverel, and to 
gratify his allies, passed as Minister persecuting laws, about the 
last of the series, against. Nonconformists. This, perhaps, is a 
proof in a certain way, of philosophic largeness of view. But if 
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Bolingbroke is to be commended to ingenuous youth as a guide 
superior to party narrowness or bias, it may be well to remember 
the passage of his letter to Sir William Wyndham, in which he 
very frankly describes his own aims and those of his confederates 
on their accession to office, admitting that “the principal spring 
of their actions was to have the government of the State in 
their hands, and that their principal views were the conser- 
vation of this power, great employments to themselves, and 
great opportunities of rewarding those who had helped to raise 
them, and of hurting those who stood in opposition to them ;” 
though he has the grace to add that with these considerations 
of party and private interest were intermingled some which 
had for their object the public good. In another place he avows 
that he and his party designed “to fill the employments of the 
kingdom down to the meanest with Tories,” by which they would 
have anticipated, and, indeed, by anticipation outdone, the vilest 
and most noxious proceeding of the coarsest demagogue who 
ever climbed to power on the shoulders of faction in the United 
States. It may be instructive to compare with this the principles 
upon which public employments were distributed by Cromwell. 

It would be out of place to discuss the whole question of the 
Protector’s administration by way of reply to a passing thrust of 
antipathy. But when judgment is pronounced on his external 
policy, his critics ought not to leave out of consideration the 
Union of Scotland and Ireland with England, successfully accom- 
plished by him, repealed by the Restoration, and, like not a few 
of his other measures, revived and ratified by posterity, after a 
delay fraught with calamitous consequences in both cases, and 
which in the case of Ireland may perhaps even yet prove fatal. 

We cannot help remarking, however, that the ecclesiastical 
policy of the Protectorate was one which it would be most incon- 
sistent on the part of Mr. Arnold and those who hold the same 
view with him to decry. It was a national Church (to prevent 
the hasty abolition of which, seems to have been Cromwell’s main 
reason for dissolving the Barebones Parliament) with the largest’ 
possible measure of comprehension. To us the weak points of 
such a policy appear manifest enough, but by Mr. Amold and 
those of his way of thinking it ought, if we mistake not, to be 
respected as an anticipation of their own ideal. 

Of one great and irretrievable error Cromwell was guilty—he 
died before hishour. That his government was taking root is clear 
from the bearing of Mazarin and Don Lewis de Haro, sufficiently 
cool judges, towards the Stuart Pretender. The Restoration was 
a reaction not against the Protectorate but against the military 
anarchy which ensued. Had Cromwell lived ten years longer, or 
had his marshals been true to his successor, to his cause, and to 
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their own fortunes, there would have been an end of the struggle 
against Stuart prerogative; the spirit of Laud would have been 
laid for ever; the temporal power of ecclesiastics would have 
troubled no more; the Union with Scotland and Ireland would 
have remained unbroken; and the genuine representation of the 
people embodied in the Instrument of Government would have 
continued to exist, in the place of rotten boroughs, the sources 
of oligarchy and corruption, of class government and class wars. 
Let us philosophize about general causes as much as we will, 
untoward accidents occur: the loss of Pym and Hampden in the 
early part of the Revolution, and that of Cromwell at its close, 
may be fairly reckoned as accidents, and they were untoward in 
the highest degree. 

. No doubt, while Falkland fits perfectly into the line of English 
progress and takes his place with obvious propriety among the 
Saints of Constitutionalism in the vestibule of the House of 
Commons, while even Hampden finds admission as the opponent of 
ship-money, the kind veil of oblivion being drawn, over the part 
he played as a leader in the Revolution, Cromwell, though his 
. hold over the hearts of the English people is growing all the 
time, remains in an uncovenanted condition. The problem of his 
statue is still, and, so far as England is concerned, seems likely long 
to be, unsolved. Put him high or low, in the line of kings or out 
of it, he is hopelessly incongruous, incommensurable, and out of 
place. He is in fact the man of the New World; his institutions 
in the main embody the organic principles of New World society: 
at Washington, not at Westminster, should be his statue, 

What Puritanism did for England, and what credit is due to it 
as an element of English character, are questions which cannot be 
settled by mere assertion, on our side at least. In its highest 
development, and at the period of its greatest men, it was militant, 
and everything militant is sure to bear evil traces of the battle. 
For that reason Christianity has always been in favour of peace: 
and goodwill; let the Regius Professor of Theology at Oxford, 
in his Christian philosophy of war, be as ingenious and as 
admirable as he may. But sometimes it is necessary to accept 
the arbitrament of the sword. It was necessar y at Marathon, on 
the plain of Tours, on the waters which bore the Armada, at 
. Lutzen, at Marston, at Leipsic, at Gettysburg. Darius, the Moors, 
Philip I., Wallenstein, Prince Rupert, Bonaparte, the Slave-owners, 
did not offer you the alternative which you would so gladly have 
embraced, of a tranquil and amicable discussion among lime-trees 
and violets. On each occasion the cause of human progress drew 
along with it plenty of mud and slime; nevertheless it was the 
cause of human progress. On each occasion the wrong side no 
doubt had its Falklands: nevertheless it was the wrong side. 
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In the beginning of the seventeenth century the Reformation 
was brought to the verge of destruction. When Wallenstein sat 
down before Stralsund everything was gone but England, Holland, 
Sweden, and some cantons of Switzerland. In England the 
stream of reaction was running strong; Holland could not have 
stood by herself; Sweden was nothing as a power, though it 
turned out that she had a man. Fortunately the Lambeth Pope- 
dom and the Royal Supremacy prevented the English division of 
the army of Reaction from getting into line with the other 
divisions, and compelled it to accept decisive battle on a separate 
field, against the most formidable soldiers of the Reformation. 
These soldiers saved Protestantism, which was their first object, 
and they saved English liberty into the bargain. We who have 
come after can stand by the battle-field, pouncet-box in hand, and 
sniff and sneer as much as we will. 

Great Tew was an anticipation, for ever beautiful and memorable, 
of the time when all swords shall be sheathed, and the world shall 
have entered into final peace. But in its philosophy there were, 
as the world then was, two defects; it did not reach the people, 
and it was incapable of protecting its own existence. Laud him- 
self did not care to crush it; he was an ecclesiastical despot rather 
than a theological bigot; he had a genuine respect for learned 
men; he preferred winning them by gracious words and prefer- 
ment to coercing them with the pillory and the shears. But had 
Laud’s system prevailed, there would soon have been an end of 
the philosophy of Tew. Mr. Arnold points to the freethought of 
Bacon. Nobody in those days scented mischief in the inductive 
philosophy, while in politics and religion Bacon was scrupulously 
orthodox. Cromwell’s faith was a narrower and coarser thing by 
far than that of the inmates of the “college in a purer air;” but 
it brought religion and morality—not the most genial or rational 
morality, but still morality—into the cottage as well as into the 

-manor-house, and it was able to protect its own existence. When 
it had mounted to power in the person of its chief, the opinions 
of Great Tew, and all opinions that would abstain from trying 
to overthrow the Government and restore the tyranny, enjoyed 
practically larger and more assured liberty than they had ever 
enjoyed in England before or were destined to enjoy for many a 
year to come. Falkland, says Mr. Arnold, was in the grasp of 
fatality, hence the transcendent interest that attaches to him. 
Cromwell, happily for his cause and for his country, was, or felt 
himself to be, not in the grasp of fatality but in the hand of God. 

Might we not have done just as well without Puritanism ? 
Might not some other way have been found of preserving the, 
serious element in English character and saving English liberty 
from those who were conspiring for its destruction? Such questions 
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as these may be asked without end, and they may be answered by 
any one who is endowed with a knowledge of men who were 
never born, and of events that have never happened. Might not 
a way havé been found of rescuing the great interests of humanity 
without Greek resistance to Persian invasion, or German resistance 
to the tyranny of Bonaparte? Suppose in place of the Puritan 
chiefs there‘had been raised up by miracle a set of men at once 
„consummate soldiers and perfect philosophers, who would have 
fought and won the battle without being heated by the conflict. 
Suppose, to prevent the necessity of any conflict at all, Charles, 
Strafford, and Laud had voluntarily. abandoned their designs. As it 
was, Puritanism did, and alone could do, the work.. What the Renais- 
sance would have been without Puritan morality we can pretty 
well guess from the experience of Italy. ‘It would have probably 
been like the life of Lorenzo—vice, filthy vice, decorated with art 
and with elegant philosophy; am academy under the same root 
with a brothel. There were ages before morality, and there have 
been ages between the moralities. There was, in England, an age 
between’the decline of the Catholic morality and the rise of the 
Puritan, marked by a laxity of conduct, public and private, which 
was partly redeemed but not neutralized by Elizabethan genius 
and enterprise. -No doubt when the revival came, there was 
a High Church as well as a Puritan morality, and that fact ought 
always to be borne in mind; but the High Church morality was. 
inextricably bound up with sacerdotal superstition and with 
absolute government ; it had no hold on the people; and it found 
itself suspiciously at home in the Court of James, in the house- 
holds of Somerset and Buckingham, and in the tribunal which lent 
itself to the divorce of Essex. 

That the Puritan Revolution was followed by a sacerdotal and 
sensualist reaction is too true: all revolutions are followed by 
reactions; it is one great reason for avoiding them. But let it be 
remembered, first, that the disbanded soldiers of the Common- 
wealth and the other relics of the Puritan party ‘still remained the 
most moral and respectable element in the country; and secondly, 
that the period of lassitude which follows great efforts, whether of 
men or nations, is not altogether the condemnation of the ‘effort, 
but partly the weakness of humanity. Nations as well as men, if 
they aim high, must sometimes overstrain themselves, and weariness 
must ensue. Nor did the Commonwealth of England come to 
nothing, though in a society not half emancipated from feudalism 
it was premature, and therefore, at the time, a failure. It opened 
a glimpse of a new order of things; it was the first example of a 
great national republic, the republics of antiquity having been at 
once city republics and republics of slave-owners: it not only 
heralded but, to some extent, prepared the American and even the 
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French Revolution. In its sublime death-song, chanted by the 
great Puritan poet, our ears catch the accents of a hope that did 
not die. 

The Restoration was the end of the Puritan party, which thence- 

forth separated into two portions, the high political element taking 
the form of Whiggism, while the more religious element was 
represented in subsequent history by the Nonconformists. Under 
the Marian reaction Protestantism had been saved, and the errors 
which it had committed in its hour of ascendency had been 
redeemed by the champions, drawn mostly from the humbler 
classes, who suffered for it at the stake. Under the Restoration it 
was again saved, and the errors which it had once more committed 
in the: hour of political triumph were once more redeemed by 
martyrs of the same class whose sufferings in the noisome and 
pestilential prisons of that day were probably not much less severe 
than the pangs of those who died by fire. Both in the Marian 
and in the Restoration martyrs of Protestantism there was no 
doubt much that was irrational and unattractive; yet the record 
of their services to humanity remains, and will remain; let the free- 
thought of modern times, for which their self-devoting loyalty to 
such truth as they knew made way, be grateful or ungrateful 
to them as it will. l 

The relations of Nonconformity, with which we must couple 
Scotch Presbyterianism, its partner in its fundamental doctrines, 
its constant ally in the conflict, and fellow-sufferer in the hour of 
adversity, to English religion, morality, industry, education, phi- 
lanthropy, science, and to English civilization in general, would 
be a most important and instructive chapter in English history; 
but we are hardly called upon to attempt to write it in refutation 
of jocose charges of “hideousness” and “immense ennui.” A 
sufficient answer to such quips and cranks will be found, we 
believe, within the same covers with Mr. Arnold’s “Falkland,” in 
the shape of an article on the Pulpit, by Mr. Baldwin Brown, which 
in tone and culture appears to us a fit companion for any other 
paper in the journal. 

That Nonconformity has been political is true. Fortunately for 
the liberties of England it has had to struggle for civil right in 
order to obtain religious freedom. No doubt in the course of the 
conflict it has contracted a certain gloominess of character, and 
shown an unamiable side. Treat men with persistent and insolent 
injustice, strip them of their rights as citizens, put on them a social 
brand, compel them to pay for the maintenance of the pulpits from 
which their religion is assailed, and you will run a very great risk 
of souring their tempers. But without rehearsing disagreeable 
details, we may say generally that whoever should undertake to 
prove that the Established Church had not been, from the hour of 
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_ her birth down to the last general election, at least as political as 
the Free Churches, and at least as responsible for the evils which 
political religion has brought upon the nation, would show con- 
siderable confidence in his powers of dealing with history. Could 
he find a parallel on the side of the Established Church to the 
magnanimous loyalty to national interests shown by Noncon- 
formists,‘in rejecting the bribe offered them by James II., and 
Supporting their persecutors against an illegal toleration? Could 
he find a parallel on the side of the Nonconfoimists to the conduct of 
the Established Church, in turning round, the moment the victory 
had been won by Nonconformist aid, and recommencing the per- 
secution of the Nonconformists ? f 

We fully agree with Mr. Arnold, however, in thinking that: 
political Nonconformity is an evil. There are two known modes. 
of getting rid of it—the Spanish Inquisition and religious equality. 
Mr. Arnold seems to think that there is yet a third—general sub- 
mission, in matters theological and ecclesiastical, to the gentle - 
sway of Beau Nash. 

Religious equality in ‘the United States may not be perfect 
unity, it may not be the height of culture or of grace, but-at all 
events it is peace. Ultramontanism there, as everywhere else, is 
aggressive, and a source of disturbance; and, on the other hand, in 

' the struggle against slavery, political and religious elements were 
inevitably intermingled ; but as a rule politics are kept perfectly 
clear of religion. Saving in the case of Roman Catholicism, we, 
cannot call to mind a single instance of a serious appeal in an 
election to sectarian feeling. Much as we have heard of the two. 
candidates for the Presidency, we could not at this moment tell 
to what Church either of them belongs. Where no Church is 
privileged, there can be no cause for jealousy. The Churches. 
dwell side by side, without disturbing the State with any quarrels; 
they are all alike loyal to the Government; they unite in support- 
ing a system of popular education which generally includes a 
certain element of unsectarian religion; they combine for social 
and philanthropic objects; they testify, by their common celebra- 
tion of national thanksgivings and fasts, their unity at all events 

-as portions of the same Christian nation. So far as we know, con- 
troversy between them is very rare; there is more of it within the 
several Churches between their’'own more orthodox and more 
liberal members. In none does it rage more violently than in the 
Episcopal Church, though, under religious. equality, irreconcilable 
disagreement on religious questions leads to secession, not to 
mutual lawsuits and imprisonments. 

Mr. Arnold says in praise of Falkland that “he was profoundly 
serious.” We presume he means not only that Falkland treated 
great: questions in a serious way, without unseasonable quizzing, 
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‘but that he was, in the words quoted from Clarendon in the next 
sentence, “a precise lover of truth, and superior to all possible 
temptations for its violation.” The temptations, we presume, 
would have included those of taste or fancy, as well as those of — 
the more obvious kind; and Falkland’s paramount regard for 
truth would have extended to all his fellow-men as well as to 
‘himself and his own intellectual circle. He would never, we are 
-confident, have advised any human being to separate religion 
from truth: he would never have suffered himself to intimate that 
truth was the property of a select circle, while “poetry” was 
‘good enough for the common people; he would never have 
encouraged thousands of clergymen, educated men with sensitive 
consciences, to go on preaching to their flocks from the pulpit, on 
grounds of social convenience, doctrines which they repudiated 
in the study, and derided in the company of cultivated men; he 
would never have exhorted people to enter from asthetic considera- 
tions a spiritual society of which, in the same breath, he pro- 
claimed the creeds to be figments, the priesthood to be an illusion, 
the sacred narratives to be myths, and the Triune God to be a 
caricature of Lord Shaftesbury, multiplied by threé. If he had 
done so, and if his propagandism had been successful, we suspect 
he would soon have produced an anarchy, not only religious but 
social, compared with which the most chaotic periods of the 
Revolution would have been harmony and order. In the days ot 
the Antonines, to which Gibbon looks back so wistfully, opinion 
had little influence; the organic forces of society were of a more 
primitive and a coarser kind. In modern times if a writer could 
succeed in separating truth from religion, he would shake the 
pillars of the moral and social as well as the intellectual world. 

That religion is inseparable from truth is the strong and special 
tradition of the Nonconformists. Their history has been a long 
struggle for the rights of conscience against spurious authority, 
an authority which we believe Mr. Arnold holds to be spurious as 
well as they. This is not altogether a bad start in the pursuit of 
the truth for which the world now craves, and which, we cordially 
admit, lies beyond the existing creed of any particular Church. 
At all events, it would seem improvident to merge such an 
‘element of religious inquiry in that of which the tradition is sub- 
mission to the spurious authority, whatever advantages the latter 
may have in social, literary, and eesthetic respects. Not a 
generation has yet passed since the admission of Nonconformists 
to the Universities; and more than a generation is needed in 
order to attain the highest culture. Give the Free Churches time, 
and let us see whether they have not something better to give us 
‘in return than “ hideousness” and “immense ennui.” 

GOLDWIN SMITH. 


ESSAYS, AND NOTICES. 





LITERARY WORK. 


— 


HERE is no sort of writing which sends such a cold shudder through the: 
brains of working men of letters as that which professes to describe, and 
often describes truly, the habits and methods of editors, authors, and 

journalists. It is probable, or rather it is morally certain, that those wonderful 
things which we have all read about M. Buloz have cost many a mauvgis quart d’ hewre- 
to contributors, and perhaps a few to editors. We are told, for example, that he 
was a very aristocratic person, and would have this, that, and the other-done with 
articles and stories, just according to his own prejudices; that many of the con- 
tributors submitted; that the success of the Revue des Deux Mondes was owing to- 
the method of M. Buloz—and so forth. One may easily conjecture how this would - 
work with stupid editors. They would not stop to inquire how much of this was- 
true in itself, still less how much of the success of the Revue des Deux Mondes was- 
owing to. circumstances which cannob be repeated in the -ease of any other: 
periodical; least of all, whether that Review has had a good or a bad effect on 
literature in France and elsewhere. ‘ If editors would not stay to ask such questions, 
mach less would Bacon and Bungay; and how much indirect bullying Warrington. 
and Pendennis have got lately, on the strength of the Buloz tradition, is known, 
perhaps, to Warrington and Pendennis and Captain Shandon. 

The speed of work and the manner of work vary among literary men and women. 
within such extreme limits, that the most sagacious outsider may well decline to 
draw general inferences. But outsiders of very little sagacity draw inferences. 
without any hesitation whatever. Even such a brief and casual collection of 
instances as will arise ini the course of the following remarks will show how great is. 
the diversity of practice among good writers, and how difficult it is to associate given 
results and given methods in terms of effect and cause. 

It does not matter -where we begin—let us take the question ‘of inspiration. A 
living writer in one of his early books gave literary men'the old counsel not to wait 
for inspiration, but to sit down to the desk and get to work. It is good counsel, 
and it may safely be affirmed that very few writers of any consequence do, upon any 
large scale, and as a general thing, wait for inspiration: and the reasons are two :— 
First of all, people who can write well have. almost always something to say—- 
within a given circle of topics. That must be clearly understood. For instance, Mr. 
Mill would always have something to say about the quantification of the predicate- 
or the association theory, but it does not follow that he would be able off-hand to sit 
down and analyze a poem or a novel. The second reason is, that very few of the 
persons whom it is necessary to advise not to wait for inspiration have time to do- 
it. They work in a large degree because they must, and with a painful sense that: 
half what they do would be better left undone. But, even when every allowance is 
made, upon that and other grounds, this writer may be quoted against him- 
self, and in two ways. There are in his earlier books long tracts of writing which 
should never have been produced, and which are barely readable; and, besides, in 
` some portions of them he has frankly ridiculed the idea of incessant productivity : 
‘« Let me see you write a feuilleton when your liver is inactive. Give mea touch of 
your quality when you have a toothache ”—and so on, ` 
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The talk about inspiration and waiting for it is confined to producers of the first 
class, and producers of the lowest class. It will not be denied, one may presume, 
that Milton’s vein was fullest and freshest at the “ vernal and autumnal equinox,” 
nor will very many more authentic stories of a similar quality be questioned.’ If 
writers who have had to write for bread, and have besides written work that will 
live, have also talked about times of inspiration, this has applied to their best work, 
the work that will live. But “the literary world,” as it is called, is full of 
mere literary adventurers—clever fellows who have no literary vocation but 
that of cleverness, and no care for literature except as an arena for cleverness, 
in which a certain amount of money, with a good deal of admiration and some 
agreeable social excitement, is to be had. These men are of all grades, from the 
higher type, sketched in Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography to types much 
lower; and they do undoubtedly talk much nonsense about inspiration and waiting 
for inspiration. There is much less of this sort of thing than there used to be. 
These are not the days (to quote roughly a brilliant littérateur now dead) in which 
My. Pitt would be spoken of as taking an emetic behind the Speaker's chair, before 
he could reply to Mr. Burke—they are days in which a glass of wine too much may 
spoil a week’s work. Still, this ‘type is to be found, all alive, in the circles of 
working literary men. It is not a very uncommon thing for writers of this stamp to 
work in couples”—that is their phrase. They cannot get on till they have met 
and talked things over. Then they go to some favourite haunt of the Muses and 
the Whiskeys, and sharpen each other's wits, throwing off slips of copy at intervals. 
In this way, or in ways quite as ignoble, and amid the fumes of tobacco and strong 
drink—we do not speak of what is usually known as excess—in this.way is produced 
a good deal of review and leading-article literature. But the thing—and the whole 
kind of thing—is much less common than it used to be in the days ef Warrington ' 
and Pendennis. Work produced in the Warrington-Pendennis fashion may be 
“brilliant” and “ effective,’—though even in ‘that respect the standards have 
altered; but it cannot be trustworthy or really useful, nor can it live. 

Waiting for inspiration, however, is one thing; the obstructions to literary work 
are another. Let us glance at some of these. 

First, illness of different kinds. “Lines composed by the Emperor Hadrian, on his 
death-bed, Animula vagula, &c.; Verses written by Thomas Hood in the near prospect 
of death-— Farewell, life! my senses swim’’’—and a score of such commonplaces, 
including a hundred anecdotes of consumptive men and women of genius. These 
are very instructive to those who know how to read them, but when they come, 
corrupted by a string of penny-a-liners, to the ears of Bungay, they are misleading 
to him and bad indeed for his people. Off goes Bungay to Warrington, who has 
migraine and no worse., “Now, just look here,” says Bungay, “if Hood could write 
this poem when he was dying, why can’t you do my prospectus when you're only 
queer? You don’t look a bit like dying.” 

“In the first place,” says Warrington, “I don’t know that Hood was néar dying 
when he wrote those verses. In the second place,a man may be in much better 
condition an hour before death than after a hard day’s work, and a bad night’s 
sleep; and in the third place (subauditw:) you're a fool, Bungay.” 

‘When the late C. H. Bennett was a mass of rheumatic cramps from his toes to his 
fingers’ ends, we may presume that nobody expected him to draw for Punch— 
though perhaps Bungay or Bacon might, after all, have suggested his “ doing it all 
with his mouth,” like Miss Biffin. Nor would even Bungay or Bacon expect a poem 
or an essay from a man in an apoplectic fit. But any writing man who has had 
to do with Bungay and Bacon must have seen how very muddled their minds are in 
these matters. They have not the least idea that poor Heine, forced to lift his eyelid 
with one hand while he wrote with the other, or Leopardi, his fellow-sufferer, or 
Hoffmann in his last hours, free from pain and struggling to dictate to his wife, 
might be in a far better position for work than Warrington with only migraine, or 
Walter Scott after only five hours’ rest. But these things are not only so; they are 
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perfectly natural and intelligible. Itis on record that Sir Walter Scott could not 
work with his pen at all unless he had had eight hours’ sleep. What would Bungay 
have said to this? He would have said to Warrington, “Don’t tell me, sir. You 
were at the Back Kitchen, with Costigan, last night.” And he would be excusable. 
A blister, or a pot of leeches, or a fit of ague, is something to show, but the grey 
matter of the brain is not visible during life; nor has any physiologist even 
ventured on a guess why four hours’ sleep should be enough to renew the grey 
matter in the brain of Napoleon, while eight hours were absolutely necessary in 
the case of Sir Walter Scott. But we all know that Sir Walter broke down under 
the attempt to force his brain, sleep or no sleep. 

Still less would Bungay understand—nor in truth is it easy 6: Explain—the 
difference between some kinds of brain work and others in relation to illness or 
weakness. The present writer has had large experience of what is well known to 
be severe labour,—that of the reporter,—-and has never found himself exhausted by 
working week after week for eighteen hours a day. The reason is, mainly, that in 
such work, as in that of ordinary business, the mind gets all the enormous help 
derivable from the laws of association. Link follows link, and the process goes upon 
an inclined plane to its goal. Nobody who reads the lives of literary workers can 
fail to be struck with the all but unanimous testimony that more than three hours a 
day at the work of literary production is destructive. These three hours apply 
strictly to the time for which the pen is in hand; they have nothing to do with 
reading or other preparation. ‘The testimony on this point, from quarters the most 
decjsive, is of the most curious unanimity. Some say two hours, some say four, a 
very few say five or six, with breaks; but the average is three ; from Bulwer-Lytton 
to Channing, from journalist to poet; and, for even this much of production, the 
work must be pretty homogeneous and not against the grain. Harriet Martineau 
had to sit long at the desk, because she was mechanically slow with her pen. When 
we read that literary producers of any power have gone on working up to the last, 
even in the near approach of death, we usually find the work done has been of a not 
unwelcome kind, and often that it has formed part of a long-cherished design. But 


` when the disease of which the sufferer is dying is consumption, or some disease which 


, 


between paroxysms of pain leaves spaces of ease and rest, it is nothing wonderful 
that work should be done. Some of the best of Paley’s works were produced 
under such conditions, and some of the best of Shelley’s. Nor, indeed, is there any- 
thing in mere pain which necessarily prevents literary work. The late Mr. T. T. 
Lynch produced some of his most beautiful writing amid spasms of angina pectoris. 
This required high moral courage in the writer, but Mr. Lynch could not have 
written a line, or thought one, if he had suffered from the complaint which, we 
have lately read, so much limits the activity of the Queen. Everybody who under- 
stands the subject must have read with mich sympathy the statement that hot 
places or nervous irritation bring on in her Majesty symptoms resembling those 
of sea-sickness. Who that has seen it, or known it, can write or pronounce the 
dreadful word water-brash without a shudder? Now persons may suffer from 
periodical migraine, or water-brash, and live till eighty, medicine being utterly power- 
less to help them—in other words, they may have every month an attack of “sea- 
Sickness” lasting for days. Would anybody ask a sea-sick man for an essay or a 


_poem? Noteven Bungay. He would be glad to be away from the darkened room 


of the patient lying and groaning in abject misery. 

It is a curious, though well-known fact, however, that times of illness, when the 
eyes swim and the hand shakes, are oftentimes rich in suggestion. If the mind is 
naturally fertile—if there is “stuff” in it—the hours of illness are by m0 means 
wasted. It is then that the “ dreaming power” which counts for so much im literary 
work often asserts itself most usefully. 

In her Autobiography Harriet Martineau has a great deal to say about 
different methods of literary work, and her own personal experience of it. For 
example, she seys that though her friends were always taxing her with overworking 
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-herself, they were quite in the wrong, for her work was pleasure and health to her 
—she. had never written anything that she did not feel impelled to write, and, for- 
tunately for her, this suited the public just then, and paid both her and her publishers. 
She relates how she flinched, when the proposal came before her, from undertaking 
“wider literary responsibilities, such as would “drive” her brain, as men have to drive 
theirs, and she records that all the physicians she had ever known had expressed the 
-opinion that literary work,under theusual conditions, is the most exhausting of labour. 
Ifthe worker has money,—or if, which is the same thing, he does not care how much he 
-owes or whom heruins,—the caseisdifferent. Butupon one point, we are glad to see she 
‘set her foot down firmly. Some one advised her to avoid strong wines, but suggested 
that a glass S$ hock would do her good when she was pressed. She steadfastly, and 
very wisely, refused to touch wine while at work. It may safely be affirmed that no 
purely conscientious writing was ever produced under stimulation from alcohol. 
-Harriet Martineau was one of those workers who could not write a paragraph with- 
out asking herself, “Is that wholly true? Is ita good thing to say it? Shall I 
lead any one astray by it? Had I better soften it down, or keep it back? Is itas 
well said as I can say it? Writing like that of Wilson’s “ Noctes,” or Hoffman's 
-madder stories, may be produced under the influence of wine, but “ stuff of the con- . 
science,” not. 

There is one form of brain-work which it is particularly easy to keep up for a 
length of time, pen in hand or not—we mean the brain-work of the mathematician 
or logician. This requires calm and steady application, but it is easy and 
unexhausting, for the same reason that ordinary business is so, or that work of the 
reporter to which (as an illustration) we have referred. One thing follows another, 
link by link, till the chain is completed and the work comes to a pause. Mere 

-attention, even when very active and accompanied by ratiocination, may be kept up 
-almost for ever without fatigue. The peculiarly fatiguing effect of literary work of 
certain kinds would seem to result largely from two causes. First, it is accompanied 
-{in the cases we are considering) with more or less play of feeling; and, secondly, 
the writer, like the painter, has to be incessantly busy with his processes of 
grouping. Every sentence is written with an eye on every other sentence; and the 
middle and the end have to be kept in a certain relation to the beginning. It may 
be added that the complications of religious opinion which so much embarrass all 
public utterance in our day impose a heavy tax upon all serious and honest writers 
who are not at work within decidedly sectarian lines and for decidedly sectarian 
purposes. The pressure in this respect upon conscientious publicists has increased 
enormously within the last four or five years. 

The practice of sitting down to the desk and beginning somehow—presuming, of 

course, that the brain will work at all and the hand hold a pen pretty steadily—is a 
.good one, within limits. It is scarcely necessary to prescribe this plan to the working 
littérateur, for he must be always at his desk, if he is to earn his living. But the 
plan is admirable for all defined, homogeneous work, which does not require the 
exercise of “the dreaming power,’ or very careful expression. If either of 
those, imaginative or emotional movement, or nicety of thought and language, 
‘be needed, the plan necessarily breaks down. Southey is a case in point, 
and living examples could easily be mentioned. We write this with two in 
our eye, both of them distinguished writers. One of them has produced, in 
this way, more wooden pages than all other living writers (of the same 
rank) put together; but fortunately the woodenness does little or no harm— 
-except (a weighty exception, though) in helping to let down standards. It is gall 
and wormwood to the struggling Mr. X., who would rather go without a fire 
-or a dinner than issue what he thought to be an unworthy page, to find the great 
-Mr. Q. so successful, though he issues a thousand, and knows it. In the case of the 
other writer who isin our mind, the result is more serious. His books are con- 
cerned with topics of the gravest order, and it would be easy enongh to pick out the 
. _perfunctorily written pages—they are often so bad, though evidently laboured. It 
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is a clear duty for a man of letters to refrain, as far as possible, from dealing with 
topics of the kind we have just indicated, unless his faculties are in order. It is, of 
course, a mere truism to say that industry is better than idleness—that idleness 
which John Sterling, driven to it by illness, called a “ heavy cross to bear;” but, as 
a rule, work of a certain order should never be attempted, unless the whole man is 
“in good form.” In fact, no writing man who has Harriet Martineau’s sense of the 
vocation of literature, will endanger his work by attempting it. As we have 
already said, the hours when good writing is not possible are very often the most 
productive for purposes not absolutely immediate; and forcing the finer faculties is 
the most ruinous of all work. As for the wooden and the perfunctory pages in certain 
books to which we have alluded, there isnot one of them which any respectable 
magazine or newspaper would print. i 

Incidentally we may mention here the case of one of the most active and able 
journalists of our time; a man of real genius, who died not very long ago of over- 
work. Being unable, in a fit of illness, to do anything else, he got by heart 
dozens of pages of statistical figures,—returns of exports and imports, and matters 
of that sort. This he did partly to lighten the heavy curse of idleness, and 
save his mind from gnawing itself to madness, and partly with an eye to future 
uses. 
At the foot of the preface to the Gentleman's Magazine for 1760, Mr. Urban 
printed this doggerel :—~ 


sA Draroavs between Mr. URBAN and his Bor. 


Urban. Well, Boy—and what does the Gentleman say ? 
Boy. He says, Sir, as how that he dines out to-day. 
Urban. And have you no Message, nor Parcel, nor Letter ? 
Boy. No, nothing at all, Sir, nor worser nor better. ; 
Urban. Od so !—and he promis’d the Verses— ... take him 

—But if he won’t do ’em, I’m sure T can’t make hin— 

This Night the last Sheet goes to Press, at the Garz— 

We must publish on Monpay—and Monpay’s full late, 

What the Duce must we do?—No kind Congratulation 

Tome on my Labours—nor yet to the Nation !— 

, This Year, too, when Volume the Thirtieth’s compleat, 
And weve taken Montruar—and Francs has no Fleet. 
` And I’ve been at such Pains, and sustain’d such Expences 

T explain the Gazettes to the commonest Senses, 

With Mars that point out, c'en to Hovels and Sties, 

‘Where Battles are fought, that make Stocks fall or rise. 

This Year—what Disaster !—This Year, of all Years, 

When we all have been brim-full of Joy, and of TEARS, 

To say nothing in Verse, of the Change in the State, 

Tis hard—very hard—tis the worst of hard Fate— 

It cannot be help’d—Of the Bard, ’tis in vain, 

And the Want of his Verses, alas! to complain. 

If they cannot be had, I must e’en do without ’em p 

‘Our Readers, thank Heaven, will ne'er think about ’em.’? 


Those were surely happy times, when a difficulty could be turned aside in so 
easy a fashion. But the only way to make a clean sweep of all troubles of the sort, 
and to be absolutely independent of some.of the harassing incidents of editorial 
and other literary work, is to have moral courage after the pattern of the 
American editor, who did not scruple to issue to the subscribers to his newspaper a 
sheet which contained, besides advertisements, only these words :—‘ The wife of our 
esteemed editor having, since our last issue, presented him with three boys at. a 
birth, his emotions have prevented his supplying the usual leaders and other 

` literary matter. He has caved. The prayers of subscribers are earnestly desired. 
No carps.” ° 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC IDEALS. 


VERY sensitive reader of the able and very instructive article on “Social 
Methods of Roman Catholicism in England ” must have felt himself in an 
atmosphere of thought altogether foreign to that which he is compelled to 

breathe in daily life, even if he is a Catholic. Whether the writer of the article 
would adopt Dr. Newman’s language or not, one feels at once that such an atmo- 
sphere as here strikes strangely upon the senses is the native air of that “ hatred ‘of 
Liberalism ” which the great English Catholic so heartily avowed in his “ Apologia.” 
In truth the ideals of modern Liberalism, orthodox Protestant, neo-Protestant, or 
Pantheistic, will not live in the same house with the ideals which we discern, while 
we read that article, to be as much cherished by the Church of the author as they 
ever were or could be. This is nothing new; far otherwise; it has been and must 
continue to be, a subject of anxious thought for Liberals: especially those who see 
in the later growths of the democratic ideal only bad auguries for the immediate 
future of ideals of another kind. There are signs of the times which might lead one 
to say, in the rough, that Roman Catholicism was playing, and going on to play, the 
card of democracy. Let us see how such ideals of hers as would then come promi- 
nently forward compare with those of Modern Liberalism or Virtuous Respectability- 
For this purpose we will be indebted to the writings of Dr. Newman, who certainly 
speaks with great plainness upon these matters. Indeed, there is a passage in which 
he puts the case that the faithful may rebuke him for letting so much out of the 
bag. But he boldly justifies himself by pleading that “the world” knows well 
enough already the difference between her standards and those of “the Church,” 
and knows that the Church knows she knows—so that only harm can be done by 
pretending to ignore the truth. 

Our extracts will be rather long, but their length will, we believe, be fully excused 
by their characteristic force, and their great value as topics of instruction. 

Under the rule of the Modern Protestant ideals, there is, Dr. Newman thinks, 
no such thing as Humility. The place of that “grace” is filled by Modesty : ”— 


** Pride under such training, instead of running to waste in the education of the 
mind, is turned to account; it gets a new name; it is called self-respect, and ceases 
to be the disagreeable, uncompanionable quality which it isin itself. Though it be 
the motive principle of the soul, it seldom comes to view; and when it shows itself, 
then delicacy and gentleness are its attire, and good sense and sense of honour direct 
its motions. Itis no longer a restless agent without definite aim; it has a large field 
of exertion’ assigned to it, and it subserves those social interests which it would 
naturally trouble. It is directed into the channel of industry, frugality, honesty, 
and obedience; and it hecomes the very staple of the religion and morality held in 
honour in a day like our own. It becomes the safeguard of chastity, the guarantee 
of veracity, in high and low; it is the very household god of society, as at present 
constituted, inspiring neatness and decency in the servant-girl, propriety of carriage 
and refined manners in her mistress, uprightness, manliness, and generosity in the 
head of the family. It diffuses a light over town and country ; it covers the soil 
with handsome edifices and smiling gardens; it tills the field, it stocks and em- 
bellishes the shop. It is the stimulating principle of providence, on the one hand, 
and of free expenditure on the other; of an honourable ambition, and of elegant 
enjoyment. It breathes upon the face of the community, and the hollow sepulchre 
is forthwith beautiful to look upon.” 


So far Dr. Newman is writing in a spirit and in terms which any Evangelical 
preacher or author might ex animo adopt in his own. sermons or books; indeed, those 
who have been nurtured in any of the old-fashioned Evangelical schools of thought 
will at once recognize a note which is perfectly familiar to them. No one, indeed, 
of any orthodox Christian school can pretend that religion and morality such as 
are here indicated can by any stretch of construction be called by the Christian , 
mame. They may be called quasi-Stoical, or modern Liberal, or highly-respectahle : 
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but what have they to do within the temple in which the Sermon on the Mount, 
the Epistle of James, and the Penitential Psalms, are read in order to furnish 
essential, not to say dominant, elements of devotion? Clearly nothing. The two 
things are altogether different. . 

This, however, the Evangelical Protestant Ohristian would admit, even out of 
church, if close pressed; the “Plymouth Brother” avows it everywhere. How 
does it happen, then, that Protestant Christianity, considered as a whole, as (say) 
a social institute, presents itself to the unprejudiced observer as having made a 
compromise, a working compromise, so to say, with this non-Christian, if not anti- 
Christian ideal? That is the question which is implied in the passages we are 
now quoting with more or less abbreviation. 

Dr. Newman’s description of the types of virtue produced under “the cold shade” 
of the modern ideals may fitly follow the above outlines :— t, 


“We find these men possessed of many virtues, but proud, bashful, fastidious, and 
reserved. Why is this? It is because they think.and act as if there were really 
nothing objective in their religion; it is because conscience to them is not the word 
of a lawgiver, as it ought to be, but the dictate of their own minds, and nothing 
more, They are engrossed in notions of what is due to themselves, to their own 
dignity, and their own consistency. Their conscience has become a mere self- 
respect. Instead of doing one thing and then another, as each is called for, in 
faith and obedience, careless of what may be called the keeping of deed with deed, 
and leaving Him who gives the command to blend the portions of their conduct 
into a whole, their one object, however unconscious to themselves, is to paint a 
smooth and perfect surface, and be able to say to themselves that they have done 
their duty.” 


Here, indeed, we more decidedly lose sight of any and every distinctive feature 
of Christianity. Protestant Christianity, like “ Catholic” Christianity, certainly 
presents the law of conscience as the word of à lawgiver. But we must take notiee 
that Dr. Newman is avowedly describing a type of character which is unconsciously 
formed. And he is at the same time drawing his lines closer and closer, with a view 
of including all right Christian conduct within the fold of “objéctive” autho- 
rity, as he reads it, and excluding as non-Christian whatever will not enter at 
the gate of that fold. The word “supernatural,”’. which we shall alight upon 
presently, is, we will not say vague in Dr. Newman’s mouth, for he is never 
vague, but susceptible of vague readings in Protestant eyes. But to complete 
our representative extracts, and lastly, we will once more drag from her un- 
savoury hiding-place that familiar “f beggar-woman” to whom the great Doctor is 
so partial :— 


“ Such being the extreme difference between the Church and the world, both as 
to the measure and the scale of moral good and evil, we may be prepared for those 
vast differences in matters of detail, which J hardly like to mention, lest they should. 
be out of keeping with the gravity of the subject, as contemplated in its broad prin- 
ciple. . . . Take a mere beggar-woman, lazy, ragged, and filthy, and not over 
scrupulous of truth—(I do not say she had arrived at perfection) but if she is chaste, 
and sober, and cheerful, and goes to her religious duties (and I am supposing not at 
all an imporsibio case), she wil, in the eyes of the Church, have a prospect of 
heaven, which is quite closed and refused to the State’s pattern-man, the just, the 
upright, the generous, the honourable, the conscientious, if he be all this, not from 
a supernatural power—(I do not determine whether this is likely to be the fact, but 
I am contrasting views and principles)—not from a supernatural power, but from 
mere natural virtue. . . . . . Again, excess in drinking is one of the world’s 
most disgraceful offences; odious it ever is in the eyes of the Church, but if it does 
not proceed to the loss of reason, she thinks it a far less sin than one deliberate act 
of detraction, though the matter of it be truth. And again, not unfrequently does 
a priest hear confession of thefts, which he knows would sentence the penitent to 
transportation if brought into a court of justice, but which he knows too, in the 
judgment of the Church, might be pardoned on the man’s private contrition without 
any confession at all. Once more, the State has the guardianship of property, as 
the Church is the guardian of the faith :—in the middle ages, as is often objected, 
the Church put to death for heresy; well but, on the other hand, even in our own 
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times, the State has put to death for forgery, nay, I suppose for sheep-stealing. 
How distinct must be the measure of crime in Church and State, when so hetero- 
geneous is the rule of punishment in the one and in the other !” 


One thing, at least, is entirely satisfactory about this—its frankness. ‘“ Why do 
you blame the Church if she burns a man to death for Sabellianism, when you 
yourself hang a man for sheep-stealing?”? But the question brings the dispute to a 
sharp issue. We will waive the question of hanging for theft, says the Protes- 
tant politician, and, if you please, that of burning for heresy ; but we will tell you at 
once why we would punish for theft and would not punish for heresy. The things 
are not im eodem genere. No citizen can certainly establish, as against another 
citizen, that a given opinion is heresy; if it were otherwise, we have no certain 
warrant for dealing with heresy by force; but theft is an act of force, directed by 
one man to the depriving another man of a certain right, which he has been’ warned 
by law not to attack. Now it would be idle to attempt to follow up this question 
here, upon the answer of the Catholic. Of course, he falls back at once upon his 
“objective authority ;”? and we soon discover, to our cost, what his “ supernatural” 
means. Though the question, thrashed out to the last straw as itis, could not 
profitably be dealt with again in this hasty manner, we cannot but be helped by 
coming face to face, again and again, with these ultimate, irreconcilable differences ; 
and we may perhaps pass over far too lightly the implied charge that Protestant 
Christianity, under cover of various forms of accommodation, secures her modus 
vivendi with unchristian ideals by a process of compromise. 

Compromise, we may abundantly discern, is far as ever from™the thoughts of 
Rome. We do not believe inthe gradual mouldering or lapsing of what is strong in 
her scheme. She, at all events, will hear of no modus vivendi as a final thing. It 
will some day be war again. The modern scientific ideal, and of course the Pro- 
testant ideal so far as it is committed to the other, is not that of an “objective 
authority” endowed with never-lapsing supernatural powers, to deal with an ever- 
corrupt and ever-miserable world. It is that of a vague, but gradually-extending 
dominion over all evils alike—poverty no less than sin, illmess quite as much as 
ignorance. The underlying idea is that of the indefinite perfectibility of the 
human race. Is the Protestant ideal the true Christian ideal? The Catholic says, 
“No; itisa subterfuge; your Kingdom of Heaven will, under pressure of your 
compromises with the scientific spirit and the commercial spirit, break up into 
anarchy. The path by which a crisis will probably arrive is that of the pressure of 
the State upon the poorer multitude. But, in the meanwhile, certain democratic 
impulses will be ready to the hands of those who know how to use them. Protes- 
tantism does not. The reins are well-nigh ready to slip from her fingers. On the 
other hand, our Church has the knowledge, and will use it. Our opportunity seems 
sure, and once we win that, not less certain is our success.” 

This claim well deserves further consideration. 





INTEMPERANCH. 


public discussion, it always carries one meaning, and that one meaning full of 
the most dreary suggestion. Judges and other experts are always telling us 
that the greater part of the crime which they have to deal with is connected with 
drink; and, confining the statement to crimes of violence, we cannot doubt the 


T TEMPERANCE is a wide word, but when it stands by itself, especially in 
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truth of it. Add to this what everybody with eyes and ears can easily learn for 
himself of the misery and wrong-doing which is caused by drink, but which does 
not come before the magistrate in the usual way, or at all events not directly,—the 
ruined homes, the broken hearts, the neglected and il-used- wives ‘and children 
the illness, the degradation, the waste,—take the mere, wretched commonplaces, in 
fact, of this most awful subject, just as they arise, without help from judge, doctor, 
city missionary, or student of social phenomena-—and you can hardly help a sense, 
at first, of utter prostration and helplessness in the presence of such a mass of 
misery. ; i 
_ It is nothing wonderful if the question what should-be done receives a large 

number of answers, some of them, perhaps, wild ones. In} the February No. of 
this Ruviaw, Dr. Bucknill boldly and decidedly disputed the reasonableness of one 
of these answers; that, namely, which tells us that it is one of the duties .of the 
State to provide for the cure of drunkards as if they were sick persons, pure and 
simple. When people get drunk persistently and miserably, so as to come under 
the classification of confirmed inebriates, they are, Dr. Bucknill maintains, neither 
madmen in the eye of the law, nor victims of uncontrollable disease in the eye of 
the law, but vicious persons, who have no more claim upon society in general to 
be reformed at the cost of others, than the subjects of any other vice. If, under 
the influence of drink, they commit crimes, punish them just as you would any one 
else. As for those in whom the practice of getting drunk simply amounts toa 
vice, let them take their chance, like the subjects of other vices. Fortunately for 
mankind at large, drunkards are not very successful in what-is, at Oneida Creek, 
known as stirpiculture. The family tree does not flourish for long. 

This is one view of the subject, and it shows as much, and as little, of any way 
out as the other views. If drunkenness does really exist upon the appalling scale 
of which we are for ever reading, it is a serious matter for the sober, industrious, 
and already over-taxed portion of mankind to take upon itself the task of providing 
them with special doctors and special reformatory treatment in appropriate 
asylums. Where is this to end? How does the vice of drunkenness form an 
exception to vice in general? Why should this wretched story be so persistently 
repeated in the present day—the good and harmless burthened by force of law (for 
that is the stress of the difficulty) with the care of the bad and the mis. 
chievous? Science, as we need not point out, turns its eyes coldly away from 
such matters :—“ Let the vicious perish, if they will; the sooner the. better; all 
our chances of really bettering the world turn upon our leaving natural—and 
just—selection to its work. - By what right do we burthen the far better stock 
with the task of helping to keep alive the diseased stock, which, do what we please, 
is doomed?” 

Now, we are not about to press the scientific view of this question, except, at 
least, from the political point of view. We may simply remark, in passing, that if 
the right of the Government to capture (for that is what it must come to) and dis- 
cipline the subjects of this particular vice be once admitted, it will be in vain to 
pretend that there is any final reason for denying the right of the Government to 
capture and discipline the subjects of certain other vices. All we care to maintain, 
in passing, is that no political speculation of this order weakens by one film the 
binding duty of all lovers of God and man to do, in their private capacity, their 
utmost to advise, help, and reclaim the vicious, whatever be their particular vice. 
A coarse and irreverent book, called ‘The Barton Experiment,” has recently 
reached this country from America. ,In spite, however, of coarseness and irreve- 
rence,—in spite of the fact that it is written not only in the American language, 
but in the worst dialect of that vile tongue,—the book contains two chapters of 
sincere pathos, some effective humour, and some suggestions which are far from 
idle. The author does not see the entire scope of his own doctrine; if he did he 
would see also that it was unworkable,—but thanks are due to any one who 
can bring home to common minds the truth that no public temperance “ move- 
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ment” can count for much, while each separate man ‘denies that he is his brother’s 
keeper. : 

We are constantly lectured about the effect of strong drinks in stimulating the 
bad passions. But the question immediately arises, Why should there be any had 
passions to stimulate? A man who when quite sober never desires to strike another 
will not want, after a glass of wine too much, to murder his neighbour. Those who 
are driven to crime by drink have crime already inthem. “And so has everybody.” 
Notso. Everybody has sin in him, but notcrime. Itisa fair question whether we may 
not be bound to keep temptation to drink out of the way of those whom it maddens, just 
as we keep razors from children; itis a fair question, but itis a very large one; and if 
we once entertain it, in full, where are we to stop? Inspite of exceptional instances 
—very rare indeed—which have, superficially, a doubtful look, it is certain that 
general culture lessens the tendency to the sort of crime which is usually associated 
with drink; those who, when quite untouched by alcohol, want to do no harm, con- 
tinue harmless when under its influence; and, last not least, a few of our fellow- 
creatures are decidedly bettered by about as much alcoholic stimulation as suffices to 
drive others to crime, or the verge of crime. Lastly, in regarding the misery caused 
by drink, which usually comes before usin very tangible single cases, or in large vague 
figures, ve must notforget the immense incalculable amount of pleasure which is every 
day caused bythe reasonable use of stimulants. Learned pundits may say what they 
please on the platform and in articles written adhoc. It will still remain true that the 
most careful experiments have failed to detect any continuous registrable effects upon 
the human organism from the moderate use of alcohol; and common sense will 
obstinately laugh at the idea of connecting crime and misery witha tumbler of Bass, 
or claret, any more than with a cup of tea or coffee. The simple, easy enjoyments 
of life are few. To the wearied and overworked—who are the majority—they are 
wofully few. To millions of these a glass of wine or beer is just the make-weight in 
the scale—a poor feather, hut essential—tle superflu si nécessaire. They will continue 
to ask, Why should we drink water any more than sleep on planks? And even if 
we ought to do it, where, in our great towns, is the drinkable water to come from ? 
And common sense will support them in their reluctance to part with a very simple 
pleasure, a pleasure which every tribe of man under heaven has invented for its own 
use in its own way, and which, while it has led to crime in characters of unstable 
equilibrium (a few only, after all), has caused as many happy hours in a weary world 
as anything but “young love” itself. Those who calmly maintain that the man 
who drinks half-a-pint of hock a day is fearfully discounting his future life may be 
left to the quiet hut effective ridicule of their less hyperbolical fellow-creatures. 





MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD'S FAREWELL TO CHURCH 
QUESTIONS.” i 
HIS volume contains one essay, “A. Psychological Parallel,” which is familiar 
to the readers of this Ruvizw, and which might really claim substantive 
discussion. The paper upon “Bishop Butler and the Zeit-Geist’’ is cer- 
tainly not of the same rank. It does not exhibit any of the author's spontaneity, 





* Last Essays on Church and Religion. By Matthew Arnold, formerly Professor 
of Poetry in the University of Oxford, and Fellow of Oriel College. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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such as that is, and “mannered” as it is; and Probably Mr. Arnold himself would! 
scarcely claim a high place for it. 

The rest of the volume is occupied with questions relating to the Church of 
England, the Dissenters, and their relations to each other. Mr. Arnold’s way of" 
treating these topics is well known. The Church of England is an institution for 
the promotion of goodness. Christianity and the Bible are in possession, and are a 
real source of the kind of power such an institution requires. Let us turn out all’ 
the old dogmas, but keep the old phrases as symbols; accommodate as we can im 
regard to creeds and prayers and lessons, but keep the institution, and try to 
reconcile the Dissenters. To this old story Mr. Arnold has nothing to add in the 
paper in which he bids adieu to such topics—except as they may arise indirectly. 
The exception is a terrible one; for the Nonconformists have always felt, and most 
of them have been ready to say, that-Mr. Arnold has never for one hour understood 
them, and has even left upon their minds the impression that he declines to take off 
his gloves to handle their “political” argument. There is a most unpleasant 
reserve in Mr. Arnold’s manner. His courtesy in discussion is not of the right 
strain. It has too much of the hauteur of his “ Barbarians” and the semi- 
indifferent superiority of the schoolmaster. His personalities, however infused 
with his peculiar cat-like playfulness, are, to our thinking, among the most offen- 
sive ever ventured upon in public discussion. This, for example, is the way in 
which he rallies My. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham :—‘ Mr. Dale is really a pugilist, 
a brilliant pugilist. He has his arena down at Birmingham, where he does his 
practice with Mr. ‘Chamberlain, and Mr. Jesse Collings, and the rest of his band ; 
and then from time to time he comes up to the metropolis, to London, and gives a 
public exhibition here of hig skill. And a very powerful performance it often is. . 

. I have no fears concerning’ Mr. Dale’s intellectual muscles; what I am a 
little uneasy about is his religious temper.” It is very kind of Mr. Arnold to be 
so anxious about Mr. Dale’s “religious temper,” and perhaps it.would be rude to 
say anything about his own, but such sallies of superior saintliness are somewhat 
unusual, and one is “a little uneasy” to know whether there is any prospect that 
Mr. Arnold’s spiritual and moral digressions aré likely to find imitators. If they 
are, we tremble to think what controversy may come to when all the dilettante. 
earnest people take to chafing each other about “grace and peace.” My. John 
Morley is not let off withouta squib to his skirts:—“ Mr. Morley himself is a lover of 
culture, and of elevation, and of beauty, and of human dignity. Scio, rex Agrippa, 
quia credis, He is keeping company with his Festus Chamberlain, and his Drusilla 
Collings, and cannot openly avow the truth; but in his heart he consents to it.” 
This is the most charming specimen of “mildness and sweet reasonableness” that 
we remember since the days of Arminius; and if it is Mr. Arnold’s notion of “grace 
and peace,” we shall be curious to see him after his saintly studies “in der höchsten 
reinlichsten Zelle ”——to which he seems about to retire. ‘As one grows older,” says 
Mr. Arnold, “one feels that it is not one’s business to go on for ever expostulating 
with other people upon their waste of life, but to make progress in grace and peace 
oneself.” Sir Lancelot groaned by the water-side in remorseful pain, not knowing 
he should die a holy man. Certainly one never expected the creator of Arminius to 
retire in that capacity from these conflicts. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, late Professor of Poetry at the University of Oxford, 
objects to hymns and shymn-music, as most of us know them :—“ Hymns, 
such as we know them, are a sort of composition which I do not at all admire. 
I freely say so now, as I have often said it before. I regret their prevalence 
and popularity amongst us. Taking man in his totality and in the long run, bad 
music and bad poetry, to whatever good and useful purposes a man may often 
manage to turn them, are in themselves mischievous and deteriorating to him. 
Somewhere and somehow, and at some time or other, he has to pay a penalty and to 
suffer a loss for taking delight in them. Itis bad for people to hear such words and 
such a tune as the words or tune of, O happy place! when shall I be, my God, with 
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thee, to see thy face ?—worse for them to take pleasure in it. And the time will 
come, I hope, when we shall feel the unsatisfactoriness of our present hymns, and 
they will disappear from our religious services.” But so long as Doddridge, Watts, 
and Wesley are still sung in Dissenting holes and corners, Mr. Arnold sees an 
opening for a sop to the Dissenters :—-‘ Here are means for offering, without public 
detrinient, a concession to Dissenters, and for gratifying their wishes. Many of them 
would like, in burying their friends, to singa hymn at the grave. Let them.” Was 
ever “Barbarian” or dominie more gracious? But this is not all that these 
unseemly Dissenters are to have, out of the special grace and, mere bounty of their 
betters :—“ The hymn atthe graveis not the only concession which we can without 
public detriment make in this matter to the Dissenters. Many Dissenters prefer 
to bury their dead in silence. . . . To silent funerals in the parish churchyard 
there can manifestly be, on the score of order, propriety, and dignity, no objection. 

. . Whenever, therefore, it is desived that burial in the parish churchyard 
should take place in silence, the clergyman should be authorized and directed to 
comply with this desire.” With these alternatives before him, what more can the 
nonconforming minion want? He may sing a hymn, if he likes; or he may hold his 
tongue if he likes. 

Having dispensed these “mercies,” Mr. Arnold puts on his scallop-cap, takes 
up his pilgrim staff, and turns his back on the whole lot. “And now I do really 
take leave of the question of Church and Dissent, as I promised.” 

But we should like to utter one word more than a joyful good-bye. Mr. Arnold 
quotes the Times as saying that some of the Dissenting preachers are becoming 
the equals of the best and ablest of those in the Church of England. It is 
possible that a “watchful spirit of jealousy” may not permit some of the 
Nonconformists to be satisfied with this compliment. At all events, Dr. Martineau, 
in his Introduction to My. Tayler’s “ Retrospect, ” says of the Independents that 
“in Biblical theology and in philosophy their attainments are carried, among the ° 
regularly trained men, considerably beyond the standard which satisfies the Chur ch.” 

There is one other remark which may be made upon this book. The name of 
Bishop Wilson does not, we believe, occur from end to end of it. If it does, we 
have missed it. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION AND HISTORY.* 


HIS volume of 400 pages contains matter which will be in great part of it new 
to the readers of this Ruvizw, though several of the papers will be 
recognized at once. Mr. Fairbairn modestly tells us that his essays are only 

“tentative’—studies preliminary to a work on “The Philosophy and History of 
Religion.” A glance at the author’s general scheme will show that they can only 
be parerga; but it would be a great mistake to treat them lightly. They are the 
‘work of a student who is also an independent thinker, and we suspéct they will be 
more used than referred to by name. In these reading days there is a great fancy 
for calling books of this kind “suggestive’—when they are mentioned at all—and 
quietly appropriating the suggestions. Sometimes the literary disguise is inten- 
tionally taken up; sometimes half-unconsciously. One is not always sure whether 
to call attention to a valuable work is the best service that can he tendered to the 
author. However, this is not a book for “cram,” though the references to autho-- 
vities are very abundant, and the amount of information conveyed in small compass. 
is great indeed. We have here, as the author tells us, “the results of thought and 
t 
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inquiry’’—only we must lay stress upon the word “‘results,’’ for nobody new to 
such topics would find his way through a single chapter. Mr. Fairbairn claims to 
be more than a lecturer or expounder: he gives you his opinions involved with the 
facts; and even becomes here and there a shade too much of the preacher. At 
least it strikes us so. It may be ever so true that Dr. Draper is a shallow thinker 
as well as a slipshod writer, and that his method in “The Conflict of Religion and 
Science” is a bad one; but the pages in which Mr. Fairbairn deals with the ques- 
tion raised by that book are almost too expatiatory. The tendency to a more 
than dominie gravity and fulness of style is, we submit, Mr. Fairbairn’s rock 
ahead. 

Mr. Fairbairn has so constructed his Index as to make it a sort of reasoned 
account of his volume, so that, in spite of the fear we have expressed about the 
unacknowledged uses to which such books may be put, we are tempted to give the 
conspectus of that portion of the work which deals with the history of civilization in 
different races :— 

Parr II.—Tue RACES IN CIVILIZATION. 


I. Civilization. 
Relation of Modern. to Ancient. 
The Individual and Society. 
II. The Races—Their Pre-Historic State. 
The Indo-European. 
The Semitic. 
III. The Fresh Races and the Old Cultures. 

The New Civilizations not simply Imitations of Old. 

Their Efficient and their Suggestive Cause. 

Influence of Geographical Position and Ethnic Relations, 
1. On Assyria. 
2. On Pheenicia. 
Semitic Character of their aone 
Greece. 
Rome. 


The first section of the work is on “The Idea of God—Its Genesis and Develop- 
ment;’? the second on “ Theism and Scientific Speculation;” the third section is 
devoted to “The Belief in Immortality,” which is followed up in both Greece and 
India. In the fourth section, Mr. Fairbairn discusses the place of the Indo- 
European and Semitic Races in History, under the heads of Civilization, Religion, 
Literature, and Philosophy; and the last great name we encounter in the book is 
that of Spinoza. Students and thinkers are so busy all over the civilized world 
with topics of this order, that even while a book like this is going through the 
press, new material is growing and gathering; and we shall be glad to learn in due 
time what so competent a writer as Mr. Fairbairn has to say, for example, upon 
the question of mythology among the Hebrews. In the meanwhile we commend 
these essays to students. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 


T is to be hoped that the author of “Orion” is not ashamed of the “ Good- 
J natured Bear,” or “The London Doll.” Indeed, we may be sure he is not; and 
thedays are gone by in which there could be any reason of publishing etiquette or 
‘policy for keeping the nursery tales and the epic poem apart even in a catalogue. 





* Cicely’s Choice: With a Frontispiece by A. J. Pasquier. 
Giles’s Minority: or, Scenes at the Red House. With Hight Ilustrations. 
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In Dr. Johnson’s otherwise admirable Life of Dr. Isaac Watts, there is one very 
stupid remark. . After referring to the ‘‘ Catechism,” and the “Divine and Moral 
Songs,” Johnson says that any one acquainted with the ordinary play of human 
motives will’ look with reverence upon a writer who is one moment engaged in 
“combating Locke,” and another moment stooping to write for children. It is 
rather surprising that “the great Cham of literature” did not bethink himself 
before writing thus; for in all ages there have been examples of speculative writers 
and distinguished men of action who have been fond of children. As printed litera- 
ture has increased in volume, the examples have become more numerous, or at all 
events more readily quotable; but between ternvini as wide apart as Dr. Watts and 
Victor Hugo, a long list could be made out. 

As far back as 1851, the author of “Orion” wrote in Household Words a long 
and, in some respects, questionable article, entitled “A Witch in the Nursery.” It 
was about Literature for the Young, and it contained, towards the close the following 
paragraph :— 


“ What is to be done for children in this matter? The first step towardsa reform 
that will strike most people, is by no means so easy of practical accomplishment. 
Some years ago, the author of ‘The Good-natured Bear,—-a Story for Children of 
All Ages,’ went to a publisher, eminent for his juvenile books, and proposed the 
following work. He wished to awaken parents and guardians of children to the 
condition of nursery literature, and to warn them against a heap of < favourite’ 
books and tales as of most injurious tendency. The publisher was struck with the 
proposal; but after some days’ consideration, he demurred to it, on the ground of 
the large amount of capital already embarked by many respectable houses in the 
trade in these very books; hundreds of thousands of which were profusely illus- 
trated, and great numbers beautifully hound; he therefore thought it would seem 
invidious towards the trade, and that his motives would, at best, be misconstrued. 
The Good-natured Bear saw some reason in this, or, at any rate, received it as a 
good commercial objection; and, bowing to fate, agreed to modify his original 
proposal. Instead of denouncing all the bad books and tales by name, with all 
their death-dealing and alarming illustrations, he now proposed to denounce them 
only in general terms, on broad principles,—and to specify by name only such 
books, tales, and songs as were good-—beautiful and poetical in spirit, or humorous 
and amusing; and in no case containing cruelties, horrors, vices, and terrors of any 
kind. The publisher rubbed his hands with a beaming smile. ‘This will do,’ 
said he; ‘this will do; and, by the way, I have myself published a number of 
books, exactly of this latter kind—beautiful in poetry, amiable in prose, humorous 
and amusing in spirit; and the illustrations and binding among the best in the 
trade; all of which you would, no doubt, specially mention.’ The Good-natured 
Bear was carried, fainting, into a cab. 

“ Where is a reform in the nursery library to come from ? A real reform, both in 
the spirit and the letter, and not a ‘sham,’ that will look well in the advertise- 
ments? One cannot expect it to come from the children; for they are fascinated 
by what they fear. Almost as little reasonable will it be to expect such a reform to 
originate with the publishers of children’s books, nearly all of whose present stock 
in trade is full of the old leaven of direct evil, or reckless fun. The real reform 
must begin with the parents. Directly they begin to think, the publishers will feel 
it, and respond.” 


Since the day when the Good-natured Bear got into these troubles with pub- 
lishers,—which were typical, publishers being very much alike all the world over,— 
there have been great changes in children’s literature. This has been partly, if not 
mainly, the result of the appearance of Andersen upon the scene. With all the 
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sweet and happy lights of the most modern culture, he struck once more the key- 
note of the old folk lore, infusing modern harmonies into the work. Children read 
for the sake of the old key-note, the nursery tale music, while older folk read for 
the sake of the second or inner meaning. It is greatly to be wished that writers 
-who cannot follow in his steps, would leave this kind of writing alone. Cynicism 
for the nursery we have had in great abundance, and the majority of adult 
readers are as ready for the brummagem article as for the real product. They 
are, necessarily, in too much haste to distinguish; their palates have not been 
cultivated up to the point of discrimination; and yet, when challenged with 
their incapacity, they can easily ride off upon the plea that these are matters of 
taste. 

The writings of Mrs. Gatty‘and her daughter, of Mr. Allingham, and one or two 
others, have had a powerful effect in directing public taste into right channels in 
these matters. 

In the article in Household Words from which we have quoted, Mr. R. H. Horne 
took to some of the old nursery tales objections which we think were fantastic. He 
complained that they had in them so much fighting and slaughter. His essay 
opened indeed by quoting the well-known jest of Whately, that persecution was 
taught even in the nursery :— 


“Old Daddy Longlegs 
Wouldn’t say his prayers ; 
Take him by the left leg 
And throw him down stairs.” 


But this remark was”a jest—at least we hope so, for the credit of Whately’s per- 
spicacity.. There are nursery tales in which, the symbolic or mythological meaning 
being obscured, there seems to be injustice or cruelty; for instance, “ Jack the 
Giant Killer” seems, we say, to the adult who pauses to analyze the narrative; 
but we should be very much surprised to see a child who received any moral idea, 
one way or the other, from a nursery rhyme. A story like that of “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk ” is not like a police report. The whole thing is too remote for moral sug- 
gestion of any kind. It is quite unnecessary to explain to a child that the Giant’s 
harp means the Wind, or that all such stories are myths of the conquest of man 
over the wild forces of Nature. It would spoil the fun. When you begin by sending 
a boy up a bean-stalk to kill a giant, the whole business is taken so far out of the 
range of common things that you need not fear your little boy will steal sweetstuff 


because Jack carried off the harp, any more than that he will kill his uncle because, 
in another tale, 


“To finish Jack’s story 
Of slaughtering glory, 
That wicked old giant Galganthus 
Jack sent to the dead, 
For he cut off his head, 
Just as you would crop off a polyanthus.” 


A child thinks of the killing of a giant as an adult thinks of the killing of a tiger. 
And what harm ? 

The precise reform which the writer in Household Words looked forward to has 
not yet come about, nor will it come. And no extensive reform of any kind can be 
expected till the majority of parents are more cultivated, not to say till they 
have by nature higher qualities of mind and heart to begin with. As it happens, 
the best things that have been done in this department of literature have originated 
with certain publishers who have rather felt for a market than waited for one. 
There is now a fair quantity of really good children’s writing; but of course there 
is still more which is bad or indifferent. With two or three exceptions, all the 
periodicals for the very young are tracts—they are not literature at all. The 
selection of topics is carried forward upon the coarsest and most obvious principles. 
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The vanity of the young people is deliberately pandered to, and that of their parents 
too, for that matter. Not the slightest account is taken of the fact that the child 
ceases to be delightful either to himself or his elders if you take away the innocence 
and the unconscious humour. The humour of this sort of writing is, nearly all of it, 
conscious and deliberate. + More than half of it, indeed, tans upon matters 
which have no existence for any human being that does not read newspapers 
and novels. It is actually thought proper for children to talk about 
the “upper ten thousand ;” to call a mother “a maternal parent; or to use 
phrases such as “that respected individual.’ Cynical turns of thought, such as 
even no man of the world under thirty can understand, are thought fit for little girls 
of eight or nine. As for the innocence—the happy innocence—what becomes of it? 
In these tract-periodicals the children are taken to the very threshold of 
crime, and over it; not incited to it, of course, but made to think about it, and 
about human misery in general. Pictures and stories of the wretchedness of the 
back slums of cities—tales which run through long records of sordid suffering— 
are thought proper for these rosebuds of our homes, if the writing be only sprinkled 
thick with pseudo-evangelical allusions. Add some contemptible verses, and some 
still more contemptible Scripture conundrums, and your child’s magazine is 
complete. But it is not literature. 

Except within a certain narrow circle, children’s books of late years do not come 
under these precise condemnations; though many of them are quite bad enough on 
other grounds. The series to which we now introduce the reader are admir- 
able. Mrs. O’Reilly’s books belong to a school which may be said to represent 
the genteel comedy of children’s literature—a school which has greatly 
flourished of late years. The scenes are laid for the most part amid the life 
of the classes who are well-to-do; there is no violent pathos, as indeed there ought 
not to be; there is no farce, or burlesque, which also is objectionable in writing 
intended for the young, and unwelcome to little readers: the general effect is 
pleasant and picturesque; the key is not pitched too high for quite ordinary 
purposes; the innocent prejudices of society are allowed free play in the stories ; 
common motives of action, such as love of praise and want of energy, are not treated 
harshly; and there is a perpetual succession of small incident and natura] chit-chat. 
Of course, in writing for the young, a great deal that is welcome in the “society” 
novel can find no place, while simplicity and innocent humour must take up 
much room, to say nothing of the tenderness. Good books for children must, so to 
speak, be always within hail of our deepest affections. But, allowing for these 
points, there is much in the pleasant little tales of Mrs. O’Reilly and the school in 
which she is a skilled mistress, to remind one of Mr. Trollope. Something similar 
—to take another instance—might be said of the admirable stories of Mrs. J. H. 
Ewing, though this must be read with the exclusion of work like “ The Brownies.” 
The matter of Mrs. Ewing is, besides, more closely packed than that of Mrs. 
O'Reilly. 

But it is scarcely possible, we think, to read “ Cicely’s Choice” without thinking 
of Mx. Trollope. It is an admirably natural and pleasing story of a half-spoilt 
young lady, who, in a dependent position, had, at sixteen years of age, her girlishly 
haughty notions of making herself independent of the help of her friends. The first 
chapter, in which we are introduced to the two leading characters, Cicely and Aunt 
Joan, is the very model of an easy opening. There is no formal laying of the 
cloth; no set statement of any problem to come; and yet it is all there; so that 
when you get to the end, you look back, and feel that it was “all there” from tho 
first. 
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COUNTRY SERMONS.* 


FORMER volume of sermons by Mr. Page Roberts having gone through four 
editions and been warmly received in quarters as “fax apartas the Westminster 
Review, the Nonconformist, the Church Herald, and the Spectator, one naturally 
expects a new volume from the same pen to be worth more than casual attention. 
In point of fact, these are very good sermons, simple, forcible, saturated with the 
results of recent culture, not over the heads of ordinary hearers, and, last not least, 
short. The sermons now before us were, with two exceptions, delivered to country 
audiences. The keynote of the discourse on “Revivalism” which was delivered at 
Westminster Abbey, is pitched no higher than that of the others: which says much 
for the preacher’s command of his material and manner. The first sermon in the 
book, preached ‘at Stowmarket, is upon “Evolution ;” and there is perhaps not 
one of them, which would have been entirely applicable in, say, the time of Paley— 
so great is the change which has come over our ways of looking at sacred things 
and speaking of them! Mr. Page Roberts appears to be a very liberal theologian, 
but very decidedly a Churchman—as may be seen at a glance from his discourse 
entitled, “The King’s Highway.” 

Here is a short passage which will very well exemplify the directness and 
simplicity of the preacher’s manner :—~ 

« Yes, you believe that God sees you every moment, and that every moment you 
are in his power. But what difference does that belief make to you? Does it stop 
you from an unfairness in the shop or market, or on the exchange, when that un- 
fairness will bring gain? A man would be sorry for his friends to think that he 
cheated or lied, but he does not care that God sees him and that He knows the 
pretence to the uttermost. There is no use in talking of his faith, he believes in 
Vain. 

“ Again, we all believe that we are created by God to live for evermore, and that 
our future life will be the natural result of this; in other words, that God will 
render to every man according to his deeds. There are few men here, few men 
anywhere, who do not believe such simple, such elementary truths as these. But 
we act as though we did not believe in it at all, we act as though we believed that 
in death we come to our final resting-place. We believe that we are passing on 
quickly to the new and eternal world, and that each day is doing something to make 
our happiness or misery in that world—and yet we toy and play, idle and pass time, 
and are sometimes ennueydd to death; or we work, and degrade, and descend, till 
all noble sentiments have perished out of our nature, until the bell tolls, and there 
is a solemn funeral for one who has believed in vain. Better believe one thing in 
reality than a thousand things in vain. And it may be, in the last great day of 
definition, the despised Deist, who believing in God has sought as best he could to 
serve Him, may find it more tolerable then than he who on every Sunday cried 
‘Lord! Lord!’ but believed in vain, because he did not the things which Christ 
spake unto him.” 

Certainly, there is no beating about the bush here. The most cultivated hearer 
finds nothing to complain of in the language used: the most ignorant can follow it. 
In what direction volumes like those of Mr. Page Roberts find their largest 
circulation we do not happen to know; but such discourses must make very useful 
models for young and inexperienced preachers who have brains, honesty of purpose, 
and a hatred of affectation. 

It is to be hoped, however, that young and inexperienced preachers will not, by 
reading these or similar discourses, be tempted to go out of their depth or beyond 








* Reasonable Service. By W. Page Roberts, M.A., » Vicar of Eye, Suffolk, Author 
of “ Law and God.” London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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their range. The simplicity of manner which Mr. Page Roberts so successfully 
cultivates is a good thing when united with information and command of principles. 
But it would he a very infelicitous result if inferior preachers were led to fancy that 
it is an easy, thing to deal as Mr. Page Roberts does with Comte and Tyndall in the 
pulpit: keep within sight of the least instructed hearer and yet never offend the 
most cultivated. It may well be added that the gift of taking up topics of the day 
and yet retaining the true keynote of the sermon is a very rare one. Those who 
have not the self-control of Mr. Page Roberts should not be in haste to attempt 
what he has done so well. 





THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD.* 


HE time has gone by for reviewing Mr. Buchanan’s Romance, and it is not 
in these pages that any general sketch of its plan will be sought for. But 
it need not, for all that, be passed over, without any attempt ata judg- 

ment of its claims as a work of art, or any word as to ifs moral scope. 

“The Shadow of the Sword,” though it took its place among the novels of the 
year, is a “Romance,” and is altogether an exceptional book. It is a story— 
founded, we learn by a side-note, upon real characters and real incidents,— a story 
of a Breton fisherman, Rohan, and his sweetheart, Marcelle, whose courtship and 
betrothal befall in the midst of the great Napoleonic wars. We think that, as a 
‘prose romance, it is a mistake. Mr. Buchanan has, or had, theories of his 
own about prose and poetry, and the superior possibilities of rhythm which lie 
folded up in the former. Admiring readers will say that he has by his practice done 
something to discredit his theory; and we do very distinctly maintain, recalling the 
well-known Miltonic phrase, that the poet has written this book with his left hand. 
It is so written that we feel what the power of the right hand must be; but left- 
handed work it is—an exercise—a passing effort (for the effort is visible) of a man of 
genius, and no more. 

Those who have read the book will best know what high praise this is. The con- 
ception is so fine, and the deseriptive passages are so powerful, that one cannot 
help feeling that hardly anything is too much to look for from such a writer, if he 
ean only concentrate himself. He knows, better than reviewers can tell him, the 
natural limitations of prose story-telling; he may like something craggy to break his 
mind upon; but, after all, there is no use in dissipating strength; and though 
Mr. Buchanan may have reasons for using his left hand rather than his right, he 
can have none that are good, if his right hand would serve his purpose equally 
well. Asa poet he is always effective, and often great; but as a story-teller in 
prose he is, with all his splendour and pathos, a somewhat washed-out copy of 
—himself. 

The general burthen of the story is probably known to most of our readers. Mr. 
Emerson has told us something that happened one day when he ‘was out on a visit 
with Mr. Carlyle. Mr. Carlyle inquired, after dinner, if he could quote to them any 
American idea? Thus challenged; writes Mr. Emerson, I bethought me neither of 
court, cacus, nor newspaper (we quote from memory), but unfolded, as I was able, 
the great doctrine of no-government and non-resistance, and obtained a kind of 
hearing for it. I fancied, he adds, that one or two of my anecdotes produced 
some impression upon Mr. Carlyle. Sancta simplicitas! But Mr. Buchanan’s hero, 
Rohan, like Mr. Emerson’s, thinks a man too noble a creature to be butchered ; 





* The Shadow of the Sword. A Romance. By Robert Buchanan. Three volumes. 
London: Richard Bentley and Son. 1876. 
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flies the conscription for conscience sake; is branded as a coward for it; and up to 
the end of the romance is a broken, unwed man, though not lonely, for Marcelle is 
with him. What Mr. Carlyle or even Mr. Emerson would say to the appearance of 
such a book in the very midst of the massacres in the Hast we cannot guess. But 
we can confidently inform the reader that if, upon the word of any review of this 
romance (and we have seen such reviews), he believes that Rohan is a coward, he is 
wofully misled. He is not a coward but a hero, and we shall be surprised if at some 
distant day Mr. Buchanan does not paint him over again—with his right hand. 
More strength to his arm when he does so! 


THE CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


THINK that many of those whom IJ am about to address in 
this College* on the condition and prospects of our National 
Church, may very probably be asking themselves at this moment 
what possible claim I can have to do so, or what possible good 
can come of anything I may say. I, at any rate, very readily admit 
that such questions would be most reasonable, so perhaps a few 
preliminary words of explanation may not be out of place. 

It was some months ago, before the late occurrences at Hatcham 
and all that has followed on them, that the proposal was made 
to me. Even then I had serious doubt as to accepting, and 
ultimately did so with some reluctance. The doubt arose from a 
genuine belief that I had much more to learn from than to teach . 
the members of Sion College on such a subject. It is true that I 
had been asked to speak or lecture on the Church question at 
Birmingham, Norwich, and elsewhere: but those addresses were 
delivered to popular audiences, to whom I had been'asked to 
speak as a politician, and at times when this great controversy 
was in a very different phase. But in this place I knew that I 
should be addressing an audience of experts, the metropolitan 
representatives of the great profession (or “ calling,” to use the 
better word) of ordained ministers of the National Church—a 
very different and much more serious matter. Hence my doubt. 

My reluctance arose from a dislike to stir still waters, and raise 
discussion upon grave matters at a time when there seemed no 
pressing need for action or decision with regard to them. AndI 
own that the earlier part of the past year appeared to me to bear 
many signs of sucha time; for the usual motions, pointing to a 


* This article was delivered as an address, at Sion College, March 18th. 
VOL, XXIX. 37 
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severance of Church and State, or to reconstruction or reform of 
one kind or another, had not been made in the House of Commons. 
In the addresses of members and candidates to constituencies 
last autumn, when reference was made to the Church question, it 
was generally treated as a kind of neutral territory in politics, 
even advanced Liberals, like Mr. Leonard Courtney, declaring, 
that though they were theoretically in favour of the entire sever- 
ance of Church and State when the proper time might come, yet 
they saw no sign of its coming, and deprecated any attempt to 
force it. On the other hand, one most important Church reform, 
the full meaning of which has never been popularly appreciated,— 
I mean the subdivision of dioceses and the appointment of 
Suffragan Bishops who should not be Peers of Parliament,—had 
made great progress, almost without opposition from the non- 
conforming bodies or the Liberation Society. Thus far the time 
seemed one for letting well alone, and I should certainly have 
desired to do so then, but for the smouldering discontent already 
too apparent in one extreme wing of the National clergy. In 
view of this, however, it seemed to me possibly worth while to 
put forward at Sion College a lay view of the matters which were 
causing such discontent amongst a section of Churchmen. So 
with this view I overcame my reluctance, never dreaming that 
before I should address you here, this smouldering fire would 
have burst into a blaze; that we should have, on the one hand, 
the Church Union publicly denying the right of the nation to 
control the clergy, and clergymen declaring that they “will 
labour night and day to set the Church of England free from a 
persecuting State ;” on theother hand, the Liberationists, reassured 
at hearing their own war-cries issuing from within what they 
are used to regard as the hostile camp, openly preparing for a 
campaign which they seem to think may be the final one. 

Had I been able to foresee such a state of things, I candidly 
confess that I should have declined this invitation. The prospect 
is to me altogether too sad and too confusing, and the issues are 
at present so undefined, and the forces on either side so unde- 
veloped, that I would very gladly have been silent, at any rate 
till I could see more clearly how the great controversy was 
shaping itself, and what it behoved one to say or do in this matter 
who looks upon the connection of Church and State—of the 
spiritual and temporal life of the nation, as it exists, and has 
existed in England ever since we were a nation—as a part of our 
national inheritance which it would be a grievous misfortune, and 
an irreparable misfortune, to lose. 

I am here, however, to speak to you on the subject, and must 
do so to the best of my ability, glad at any rate that you will hear 
the views frankly expressed of what I believe to be a much larger 
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proportion than is generally supposed of ordinary English Church- 
men—laymen who have no strong bias for or against any party in 
the Church; who have neither time nor taste for the lamentable 
party wrestling-matches got up by the (so-called) religious press 
and societies; but only desire to use themselves in peace, and to 
hand down to their children, the opportunities for Christian worship 
and Christian living which have served their forefathers for so 
many generations—improved and reformed to suit the needs of a 
new time, but still an inalienable part of the birthright of every 
English child. I xepeat that I believe—and, as one who has had 
much intercourse with all classes of our society, and has for years 
been much exercised by this question, have broad grounds for my 
belief—that this class is a far larger one than is commonly allowed. 
And it would be a great mistake to suppose, because they make 
no strife or fuss about their religion, that they do not really care 
aboutit. Itis often assumed, nowadays, thatthe bulk of our Church 
laity are mere formalists, supporting religion because they believe 
the parson to be the most powerful kind of policeman; and ready 
to welcome whatever form of new worship, or no-worship, may 
come next, when criticism and science shall have dealt finally with 
the supernatural and Christianity, so long only as some form or 
other be left to keep the common folk in order, and their own 
wives and children quiet. On the contrary, we (for I must rank 
myself in their number) are thoroughly satisfied that Christianity is 
in no more real danger now than it was a hundred and fifty years 
ago, when Dean Swift, and many other greater wits than we have 
amongst us nowadays, thought and said that it was doomed. We 
hold in perfect good faith that the good news our Lord brought 
is the best the world will ever hear; that there has been a revela- 
tion in the Man Jesus Christ, of God the Creator of the world as our 
Father, so that the humblest and poorest man can know God for 
all purposes for which men need to know Him in this life, and 
can have His help in becoming like Him, the business for which 
they were sent into it; and that there will be no other revelation, 
though this one will be, through all time, unfolding to men more 
and more of its unspeakable depth and glory and beauty, in 
external nature, in human society, in individual men. That I 
believe to be a fair statement of the positive religious belief of 
average Englishmen, if they had to think it out and to put it in 
words; and all who hold it must of course look upon Christ’s 
Gospel as the great purifying, reforming, redeeming power in the 
world, and desire that it shall be free to work in their own 
country on the most favourable conditions which can be found 
for it. 

On the other hand, there are a number of matters which have 
been commonly insisted upon in England as part of. Christianity, 
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as to many of which the kind of Englishmen I am speaking of 
have come to have no belief at all one way or the other. They 
have no time to spare for such subjects, and do not feel it needful 
for their higher life that they should make up their minds, for 
instance, as to the exact quality of the inspiration of Scripture, the 
origin of evil, the method of the Atonement, the nature and effect 
of sacraments, justification, conversion, and other much-debated 
matters. As to another class of ecclesiastical subjects, such as 
Apostolical succession, and all the priestly and mediatorial claims 
which are founded on it, they have indeed made up their minds 
thoroughly, and believe them to be men’s fables, mischievous and 
misleading to those who teach and those who learn—to priests 
and people alike. 

Probably many of my hearers will consider such a belief as this 
too vague to be of any practical value; but at any rate, as a fact, 
there it is, and it has to be acknowledged and accounted with as 
a fact in dealing with this Church question. And, as a rule, while 
it hinders those who hold it from attaching any exaggerated or 
superstitious importance to one form or another of Church 
organization, it inclines them to respect and value that which 
they find to have been thought out and beaten out by successive 
generations, and.to have brought the nation safely at least, and 
not without honour, so far. Such a man is therefore generally an 
attached, though not an enthusiastic Churchman, and in the main 
for the following reasons :— 

First, the historical. Our time is not one in which any institu- 
tion is able to stand on its pedigree only, but it is also one in 
which we are bound to be specially careful of any wholesome 
links which bind us to the past, and make our history one of 
steady and connected life and progress. And from this point of 
view the national Church is beyond all question the most vener- 
able of our institutions, and as intimately bound up with the 
national life as the Monarchy or the Houses of Parliament. The 
latest and best historian of the Conquest describes the England of 
1066 as “a land where the Church and nation were but different 
names for the same community; a land where priests and prelates 
were subject to the law like other men; a land where the King 
and the witan gave away the staff of the bishop ;” adding that. 
“such a land was more dangerous in the eyes of Rome than one 
of Jews or Saracens.” 

And through the long four hundred years’ struggle with the 
Papacy, the same description holds good; and in every great crisis 
the Church and nation has held together as one community. When 
- à Becket backed the Pope’s claim to make Church Courts supreme , 
over the clergy, and to exempt them from the national tribunals, the’ 
King answered by the Constitutions of Clarendon, which declared 
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the Church to be part and parcel of the nation, and the clergy 
amenable to the civil law like all other citizens; and those Constitu- 
tions were supported by clergy and laity alike, 

When the King, backed by the Pope, refused the demands of 
the nation for the Great Charter, it was Archbishop Langton who 
headed the barons. Two of the three sureties to whom John was 
ound for its fulfilment were bishops, and the first nine names are 
those of Church dignitaries. Again and again the identity of the 
‘Church of England with the nation. was upheld; sometimes by 
bishops, as when Robert Grostete flatly refused to institute Inno- 
cent IVs Genoese nominee to an English benefice; sometimes 
by the King or his Courts of Law, as when the King’s Bench out- 
lawed the members of the assembly of clergy, who had come 
together without the King’s writ, and, in deference to a Papal 
Bull produced by Archbishop Winchelsea, refused to grant a 
subsidy to Edward I. for his Scotch campaign. The statutes of 
mortmain, of provisors, of prohibition, of praemunire, all aimed at 
some encroachment of Rome on the national character of the 
English Church, were all passed with the assent and by the help 
of that Church, which, by its very divisions in such crises, proved 
its national character. It is not necessary to follow the history 
since the Reformation, for it is part of the case of those of the clergy 
who seek to sever the connection that it has existed in full force 
from that time. Even when Episcopacy was abolished during 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate, the national principle was 
upheld, and the established Presbyterian Church was even more 
intimately allied with the State than its predecessor had been. 
Cromwell had no more thought of severing the connection than 
Edward or Henry, but desired to make the Church as broad and 
tolerant as possible. 

And so the Church has continued to our own day in theory, and 
“still is to a very great extent in fact, the nation organized for 
Spiritual purposes, and in striking sympathy with and faithfully , 
mirroring the nation in all its varying moods—at times no doubt 
persecuting, apathetic, unfaithful—but on the whole faithful to 
her great mission, and exercising a noble and purifying influence 
on the national conscience and the national life. 

If this is at all a true view of the history of the Church of 
England, the fallacy of the main argument of the English Church 
Union at recent meetings becomes clear. Appeal is made to some 
supposed compact between the State and the Church, and it is 
contended that the Church never conceded to the State the right . 
of control in spiritual matters when that compact was made. This 
assumes that the State and the Church in England were at some 
time two distinct corporate bodies, in part at least composed of 
different persons, and capable of contracting with one another. 
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But there never was such a time in England; State and Church 
never stood in such relations to each other; there never was 
any such formal contract between them as the Church Union 
atgument starts from. Between the officers of the Church for 
the time being and the State, there can of course be, and always 
has been, a contract of service, as there is between the officers 
of the army and the State. But it is placing matters on a false 
issue to represent the Church of England as a power bound by 
treaty or compact with the State of England for certain definite 
purposes, and competent to annul that treaty when she pleases. A 
Church with the pretensions of Rome, or a voluntary Church, such 
as the Methodists, if the nation were to come to them now to make 
terms, might assume such an attitude and make such claims, but 
they contradict the very idea of our national Church, as those 
words have always been understood in England. 

Before quitting the historical ground I would just remind you 
that this modern cry for disestablishment, or the absolute severance 
of the State from religion, has really no English tradition at all 
behind it, at any rate since the Long Parliament. In that cele- 
brated assembly it was indeed mooted, but with no success. 
Dr. Owen, the brother-in-law of Cromwell, and a famous Noncon- 
formist minister, was its most vigorous opponent, and evidently 
expressed the sense of the House and the country when he pro- 
tested in the most solemn and earnest words against the notion 
that they, as rulers of the nation, had nothing to do with religion. 
From that time to our own the effort has never been repeated, 
while the greatest names amongst the Nonconformists may be 
cited as supporters of the direct and avowed connection of the 
State with religion. Thus Matthew Henry thanks God “for the 
national establishment of our religion with that of our peace and 
civil liberty,” and Bunyan, Wesley, Baxter, may all be quoted on 
the same side. Even the leading Nonconformists and reformers of ° 
the very last generation had no such policy. Mr. Grote, who may 
be taken as their representative man on this question in the first 
Reformed Parliament, advocated indeed sweeping and stringent 
reforms within the Church, but, so far as I am aware, never hinted 
at severing the connection between the Church and the civil 
Government. I need not say that the cry from within the Church 
herself for this divorce is of even more recent origin. 

It may of course be replied to all this, that however strong the 
historical argument may be, itis after all mainly a sentimental 
one, which can be allowed little weight in the changed and 
changing conditions and aims of our time. And I would not press 
it beyond this, that if thirty generations of Englishmen, who have 
given us our country as we enjoy it, have insisted on a national 
profession of Christianity by the State, those who now oppose it 
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shall at least give us some grounds for believing that the nation 
will become nobler and better for renouncing that profession. 
The second reason for which such. men as I am speaking of 
value the connection, may also pessibly be called a sentimental one. 
but has I believe a very important practical side to it. Itis that 
that connection is a constant and powerful protest against the desire 
and effort to divide human life sharply into two parts, one of 
which is concerned with the visible and the other with the invisible, 
or as the commoner phrase goes, one with secular the other with 
religious affairs. Notwithstanding the experience of many failures, 
that desire and effort were never more active than in our time. 
And, however firmly convinced we may be from the experience of 
our own lives, and from our observation of all that is going on 
around us, that‘no such severance is possible,—that the two realms 
will assert their independence sooner or later, whatever rules we 
may lay down for keeping them apart,—still the mere attempt to 
sever them will always work mischief, and we cannot afford to 
part, or to tamper with, any witness that they have been joined 
together from the beginning of time, and will remain so joined to 
the end, by a law which man cannot set aside. And the connec- 
tion of Church and State is a standing witness to this law in the 
highest places, a protest against the notion that the nation can 
repudiate its highest functions and duties, any more than one of 
its own citizens can do so. Were the present connection severed, 
the only result would be, that, sooner or later, probably after 
much national deterioration and humiliation, the law would have 
to be reasserted, and the duty accepted again by the nation under 
new conditions. Therefore, those in whom the love of their 
country is deepest and strongest, should be foremost in insisting 
that we shall not give up the highest national ideal because we 
find it hard to realize. 
` It is scarcely possible to contend that that ideal is not lowered 
by severance of the connection. An abandonment of important 
functions may be expedient, or convenient, or even necessary, but 
it must remain a proof of a more stunted and narrower life. And 
without dwelling on the many ways in which such an abandon- 
ment might probably act in England, I think no one will deny 
that, in any case, it is certain to lessen the interest which religious 
men take in politics and public life. There is, I know, a school of 
politicians, not wanting influential representatives in the press, who 
will exclaim at once, “What a blessing! How smoothly public busi- 
ness would run on in future if we could only get rid of them alto- 
gether! They are the bane of ptblic life, at least just so far as they 
will insist on bringing religious considerations to bear on it. A 
nation to be great and prosperous can’t afford to keep a religious 
conscience.” But I venture to think notwithstanding, from all I have 
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seen of public life in England, that precisely the contrary is true, 
that men who are avowedly religious are the best politicians, and 
that itis of the highest moment for the national character, and 
therefore in the end for national prosperity, that they should be 
kept interested in politics. It is not easy to do this now, and I 
am at a loss to see how it will become easier when we declare that 
henceforth the nation will take no cognizance of, and will cease 
in its corporate capacity to have anything to do with, religion. 
If it is replied by some sections of Liberationists (as I presume 
some at least of the nonconforming bodies would reply) that this 
is not their meaning—that they never intended to bring about 
such a result, and they do not believe that disestablishment will 
effect it—I can only ask, how they propose to avert it? By what 
machinery can the national supervision and control of religion 
ve made less irksome to them than the present arrangement? 

Again, such a man finds himself born to a certain religious 
inheritance as an Englishman. He can go and settle in any 
remotest hamlet of this island of ours, and there he shall find 
provided for him and his family a public place of worship, an 
officer of the State, and all the machinery necessary for enabling 
him to enjoy every office and ministration of religion, if, and so 
far only as, he desires them. This, I say, is part of his and of my - 
birthright, and of every man’s birthright as an Englishman, in 
this year 1877. I have the right to all these things, not because 
I hold any particular religious opinions, but simply because I am 
an Englishman, and claim them. IfI am too poor or too miserly 
to pay for them, I can claim them without payment. 

Now, to put it no higher, this particular portion of our birth- 
right can do us no harm, for this if for no other reason, that we 
need not use it unless we please. If we do not want to worship 
God ourselves, or to be baptized, married, buried, consoled, aided, 
instructed—if we want none of these things for our wives and 
children—there is no compulsion whatever upon us in the matter. 
It is not easy, therefore, to see how we or our families can be- 
injured by this option, and by no means clear how any one else 
can be. Again, another reason why such men as I am trying to 
describe are attached to and desire to maintain the connection 
between Church and State, as the religious condition of things 
most favourable to national life, is that they see that the principle 
which underlies the National Church is inclusiveness. Every 
Englishman born is assumed to be a member, and continues to 
be so without question, until he leaves it by his own act, of his 
own free will; whereas the principle which underlies all voluntary 
Churches is exclusiveness—they are essentially a section gleaned 
out of the nation, and whereas an Englishman cannot get out of 
the National, he cannot get into any voluntary Church without an 
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effort of will. It follows, or at any rate is the fact, that the 
National Church is the most liberal in spirit; for by its very 
nature and constitution it is bound to protest against the sec- 
tarian spirit, the spirit of division. Whenever the National 
Church is not bearing this protest faithfully, it is untrue to 
itself, The wide divergences of opinion allowed within its ranks, 
so triumphantly cited in some quarters as signs of weakness, 
seem to such men proofs of strength. 

They see also that the National is the only organization by 
which the Gospel can be carried to the very poor and the out- 
casts——to those, in short, who need it most, but who do not value 
it, and cannot or will not pay for it. For voluntary Churches 
cannot live in the poorest districts, but must follow those who can 
maintain them, and are only bound to minister to these. 

They see, lastly, that the National Church is best adapted to 
the tone and circumstances of the people of England, as is proved 
by the fact that the voluntary Churches are all imitating her in 
so many ways, by using more and more of her Liturgy, by copying 
her architecture and music, tillit is often difficult to tell as you 
pass a place of worship whether it is National or Nonconformist— 
by even adopting for their ministers the titles by which the 
National clergy have always been distinguished. 

I have had to dwell at some length, though I trust so as not 
to weary you, on the sort of views which are held by a large 
number of quiet lay Churchmen who think about such subjects at 
all. And now, if there be the least ground of truth in my 
picture, if I am not dreaming when I say that such men are 
numerous in England, I would ask any clergyman here to try 
to put himself in the place of such a layman, and consider how 
he would regard the doings of the last few months within the 
Church, and the position which a section of the clergy are taking 
up and the language they are using—TI say a section of the clergy, 
not meaning for a moment to deny that they have a following of 
laymen (not really so numerous as they suppose, but genuine as 
far as it goes) with them, but only to place the burthen on the 
right back. No laity would be there but for them; it is idle to 
talk of offences coming mainly from the newly aroused zeal of 
boys and girls. It is a portion of the National clergy who are 
responsible, and must answer for, the present state of things, be it 
for good or for evil. 

Now this extreme section are deliberately breaking the law, and, 
to our astonishment, are applauded and upheld in doing so, not 

- only by newspapers and unions from which nothing better could 
be expected, but by considerable numbers of their brethren upon. 
whom we had been accustomed to look with respect as honest 
and faithful ministers, however much we might differ from them. 
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They do not indeed pretend to agree with the extreme Ritualists, 
but they support them openly and warmly, on the plea that they 
` are suffering for conscience sake. Well, let the plea pass—admit 
that they are making these things matters of conscience—but we 
must be allowed to ask, as Englishmen, whether this is the kind 
of conscience which we desire to cultivate in ourselves, or to see 
cultivated in this nation. Poor conscience! to what pitiful uses is 
that sacred name turned! The stolid Essex peasant, one of the 
Peculiar people, lets his child die because he will not allow it to 
take medicine, and believes himself to be suffering for conscience 
sake because he is summoned before a magistrate to answer for 
its life. -And he has. far more reason on his side than these 
Ritualist martyrs—I desire neither to speak nor think scornfully or - 
bitterly of them, but this at least I must say, that men who can 
make matters of conscience of such trivialities as the shape and 
colour of. vestments, the burning of candles and incense, the 
position of tables, and the like, and in defence of these things are 
prepared to defy authority, and break what they know to be the 
law of their country, are not fit to be trusted with the spiritual 
guidance of any portion of our people. This nation has a great 
work still to do in the world, for which she needs children with 
quite other kind of consciences than these—consciences which 
shall be simple, manly, obedient, qualities which must disappear 
under such examples and teaching as these men are giving. It is 
with reluctance that one has to come to such a conclusion, but 
there is no use in blinding ourselves any longer as to their meaning. 
They have resolved to try their strength with the nation ; to throw 
off all civil control as well as to disobey and defy their spiritual 
superiors, and they will have to abide the consequences, which will 
assuredly be that they will not be allowed to minister any longer 
in the National Church which they are doing all they can to 
* destroy. i 

Were it only a question of these extreme men, there would be 
small cause for anxiety, but, as already stated, they have been 
backed—at any rate, ever since the: judgment in the Hatcham 
case——by a large number of High Church clergy from whom we had 
a right to look for very different things. I have heard friends of 
my own speaking of these men as martyrs, and echoing the clap- 
trap cries of the (so-called) religious press, such as that of “The 
interference of the State with the Church has increased, is in- 
creasing, and ought to be diminished.” A martyr I have always 
understood to be one who suffers willingly for his faith;-it is 
abusing an almost sacred word to apply it to such suffering as is 
possible here in England nowadays, for any opinion (I will not 
speak of faith) about. what postures of the body, or shape or 
colour of garments, have been in use in churches since Edward 
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the Sixth’s time. And as to the interference of the State having 
increased, it is notoriously untrue in any sense except that offences 
against the law have increased, and so that law has had to be 
(with extreme reluctance) enforced by the heads of the Church 
against the offenders. 

I willingly admit, however, that they have more reasonable 
arguments than these. They urge, for instance, that (apart from 
the extreme Ritualists, whose proceedings they do not approve) 
they have been the moving power of the great Church revival of 
our time, the evidences of which lie broadcast over the whole 
country, in restored cathedrals and churches, frequent and 
reverent services, and the widespread zeal for all social reform 
and philanthropic effort, which has become the honourable and 
distinguishing characteristic of the nation in our day. In retum 
for these services they have met with abuse, distrust, misrepre- 
sentation, and now at last are the subjects of direct attack on the 
part of the nation, both in the Law Courts and in Parliament, the 
crowning act of aggression being the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, which has been aimed at them, and at them only. 

Now even those who distrust the High Church party most, must 
admit their plea as to the zealous, and in many respects admirable, 
work which they have done since the revival begun by the “ Tracts 
for the Times” forty years ago.. They have deserved well of the 
nation in many ways, and have possibly some grounds for their 
_ complaints as to the suspicion with which they have no doubt 
been always regarded, though they have certainly taken no pains 
to avoid it. But it is impossible to admit that they have any 
reason to complain of harsh or unjust treatment, either from the 
national Executive or from the Legislature. The judgment in 
Mr. Bennett's case shows how far the Law Courts have been dis- 
posed to go in construing their obligations in the largest and 
widest sense. It is only when there has been an obvious and 
scandalous disregard and defiance of the Jaw (as in the case of 
Mr. Purchas and Mr. Tooth) that it has been enforced against any 
of their number. Indeed, another proof of the advantage of the 
national principle may be found in the reluctance with which the 
Courts have intervened; and the steadiness with which they have 
upheld the principle of a large toleration and inclusiveness in the 
face of strong popular excitement. 

Again, as respects the Legislature, so far from showing any 
readiness or eagerness to follow the popular cry, it has been only 
when the open defiance of the law had become a public scandal 
that Parliament could be induced to interfere at all, and then by 
an Act which I venture to think has been greatly misunderstood 
and misrepresented. 

Let me just remind you of a fact or two with respect to this 
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Act. In the first place, remember it was a Church measure. 
Whereas the custom had prevailed for years, until it had almost 
become a rule, that such Bills should be introduced by the Gov- 
ernment of the day in consultation with the Bishops, this Bill was 
not 4 Government measure. I have never heard why it was that 
the rule was broken, but broken it was, and it was not until after 
the Bill had passed the Lords, and been debated for three long 
nights in the Commons, that it was at length adopted by the 
Government. 

It was introduced by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and, 
received the general support of the whole Bench, though the 
Bishops of Lincoln and Oxford took some objections to small 
matters of detail. 

At the end of the long and able debate in the Commons, the 
feeling of the House, and of the nation, had been so clearly 
expressed that the second reading was carried without a division. 

I scarcely remember a question which has stirred the House or 
the country more deeply in the last twenty years. It was dis- 
cussed all over the country, in meetings held chiefly, I believe, under 
the auspices of the Church Association and the Church Union (as 
to which bodies the Bishop of Lichfield has well said that there 
will be no peace in the Church till they cease to exist), I would 
only ask any fair man who is inclined to join in the attempt to 
take the Church from under State control, to compare the speeches 
in Parliament and those of the members of these ecclesiastical 
organizations, during the spring and summer of 1874, and then 
say which yoke (as the phrase goes) he would honestly desire to 
be under. : 

As for the Act itself, it was well said by Mr. Goschen—himself I 
believe a High Churchman—that it would prove either a small or 
a large measure, a small one if the clergy meant to obey it, other- 
wise most likely a large and searching one. 

By its provisions the clergy of every school are protected against 
any malicious or arbitrary use of the Act, by the interposition of 
the chief of their own body in the diocese in which it is sought to 
put it in motion, whose leave must be obtained before the institu- 
tion of proceedings. The bishop practically becomes an arbiter 
in the case if both parties are willing to accept him; if not, an 
impartial tribunal is provided for the decision of the questions at 
àssue, 

I trust there are even yet hopes that it may prove a small Act, 
for I cannot believe that, in spite of all the goading of the 
religious press, and of the semi-ecclesiastical societies, a body of 
high-principled English gentlemen will continue to maintain the 
attitude of defiance to the law, and to the clearly expressed will 
of the nation. 
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The often repeated cry that the Act is one-sided, and aimed 
against one party only in the Church, may serve the purpose of 
excited speakers, but will not bear examination. For it makes no 
alteration in the law, but only simplifies and cheapens the pro- 
cesses by which the law is administered. Whatever was lawful 
in the fabric or arrangement of consecrated buildings, or in vest- 
ments, postures, or decorations, remains still lawful—whatever 
was requireé before the passing of the Act is still required, the 
neglect to use that which is prescribed standing in precisely the 
same category as the use of that which is forbidden. 

If it be one-sided, every efficient law in the Statute Book is one- 
sided, for every such law inflicts penalties, not on those who keep 
within, but on those who break it. 

The objection to the constitution of the Court which takes 
cognizance of these offences, when the parties will not submit to 
the bishop, can scarcely be regarded as serious. It is said that 
the authority of this Court “is not derived from the rightful royal 
supremacy exercised ‘under God,’ but of the Sovereign in councit 
by authority of Parliament.” But surely those who make this 
protest are aware that the Queen has no authority by virtue 
of her mere supremacy to constitute any court apart from Parlia- 
ment. 

On the whole, it is not easy to see how, if order is to be pre- 
served, and the law enforced at all in the National Church, any 
more moderate or fair method could have been found than that 
adopted by the Act in question. 

But let us pass from the late Act to the remedies for the present 
state of things, which have been suggested by those who are 
taking part in this agitation. These are not at present very 
definite. They are indeed vaguely pledging themselves to “work 
night and day to set the Church of England free from a persecuting 
State;” but we are not told, with any distinctness, what they desire 
to substitute for the yoke of the nation. Ifthe words of some of 
their number are to be taken literally, it would seem as though our 
history of seven hundred years ago had been rolled back, and 
that England is again face to face with the monks who followed 
à Becket in his attempt to sever the clergy from the nation, and 
set them as a caste outside and above the law of the land. I do 
not of course mean that the present contention is that the clergy 
shall not be amenable to the law for civil offences, like all other 
citizens; but apparently there is a section of them who do claim, 
that as regards all matters connected with their position and 
functions as clergy, they shall be subject to Church Courts only. 
And by Church Courts they cannot mean any courts constituted 
in our national manner, and under the jurisdiction of Parliament; 
for then their grievance comes to nothing. Itis reduced to a mere 
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question of names, and it does not matter a straw by what name the 
Courts which try ecclesiastical causes are ‘known, if they are 
constituted, and their judges appointed, by the head of the State 
on the advice of responsible Ministers, and under the control of 
Parliament. One is driven, therefore, to the conclusion that they 
mean a tribunal independent of State control, the judges of which 
are elected by, and responsible to, the clergy, or some purely 
ecclesiastical organization. There was some strengti#and meaning 
in & Becket’s proposal, because he had the Pope to put in the 
place of King and King’s Council, as the head and fountain of 
authority for the Courts which he proposed to substitute for the 
national Courts. But as the Ritualists have not that resource, 
they should either cease beating about the bush and make their ` 
demands clear and precise, telling us who is to be the fountain on 
‘earth of ecclesiastical authority, or leave the National Church, and 
set up a séct of their own, in which they may place themselves as 
priests in whatever position they please, as they find themselves 
unable to accept the grandest of all positions, that of simple 
- citizens, called and appointed to minister to the nation, whose sons 
they are, in spiritual things. 

There is another course advocated by many High Churchmen 
as an escape from our present difficulties, which is advanced 
temperately and reasonably, and has the public sanction of at least 
one bishop. I think I shall state it most fairly perhaps in his own 
words :—“I am of opinion,” the Bishop of Lincoln writes, “ that 
for the sake of the State as well as for that of the Church much 
more liberty ought to be given, and much more weight attached, 
to the judgment of the spirituality in ecclesiastical causes, and to 
the action of the Church of England in her synods, diocesan and 
provincial.’ I am glad to be able to quote his further words of 
warning :—“ But we shall never obtain these benefits by violent 
resistance to constitutional authority ; ; on the contrary, we shall. 
provoke violent reprisals, and shall greatly injure the cause we 
desire to maintain.” , 

I presume that these words pant to investing Convocation with 
some legislative powers in ecclesiastical affairs; and with every 
desire to concede whatever can be conceded for the sake of peace, 
I am bound to say plainly that I do not think it can be found in 
this direction. Convocation has now for some years been sitting 
and discussing all questions upon which legislation is needed, or 
which seriously affect the religious condition of the nation. But 
T fear that the reports of the debates in both Houses have not had 
a reassuring effect on the country; indeed, they have been cha- 
racterized by timidity and narrowness, and an apparent want of 
appreciation of the forces which are working in the outside world, 
which has disappointed those who looked most hopefully towards 
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this experiment. JI am not aware of any recommendation of 
practical value which has as yet come from that body. Indeed, 
it seems to me that the main result of the recent revival of Convo- 
cation has been to strengthen the convictions of all those who 
value the national character of the Church, that that character 
cannot be maintained if its direction and government is to be 
entrusted to any ecclesiastical body. It may be said that the 
proposal is to reform Convocation by the admission of the laity. 
But this would not remove the objection. Such laymen as would 
have a chance of election would not represent the nation, besides 
which they would be powerless in such a body. When pro- 
fessionals and amateurs meet, we know which side is likely to go 
to the wall. 

Convocation was no doubt two hundred years ago a sort of 
fourth estate of the realm, representing not the National Church 
but the clergy, even for purposes of taxation. It was at their 
own request that for those purposes they were merged in the na- 
tion, and taxed by the same machinery as the laity. From that 
time Convocation was practically without functions, and when 
summoned, as in 1698, the disputes between the Low Church 
bishops appointed by the Crown and the Jacobite clergy ran 
so high as to create scandal and render their debates fruitless ; 
and from 1717 till our own day, though formally summoned, they 
were always at once prorogued. 

But even if the traditions of Convocation were far more satis- 
factory, the chief objection remains that to hand over the control 
of the Church to that body would be an infringement of the 
national principle, and an imitation of the practice of the sects, 
without any compensating advantage. For what ground from 
recent experience have we for believing that the various parties 
in the Church would agree better in Convocation than they did in 
1698 ? 

To give the powers that are claimed to Convocation would be 
a certain step towards a severance of all connection with the 
State, and consequently (in words probably familiar to many here) 
would inevitably lead to that “degradation which by an almost 
universal law overtakes religion when, even while attaining a 
purer form, it loses the vivifying and elevating spirit breathed into 
it by close contact with the great historic and secular influences, 
which act like fresh air on a contracted atmosphere, and are thus 
the divine antiseptics ‘against the spiritual corruption of merely 
ecclesiastical communities” (Dean Stanley). 

I am not aware of any other proposal to which the same Bi cos 
tion does not attach. They are one and all aimed at a further 
severance of the clergy from the Church and from the nation, 
whereas what we need is precisely the reverse of this—that the 
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clergy should be brought into closer contact with the nation, and 
should learn to feel more and more the worth and nobleness of 
their common citizenship. 

That they have a higher citizenship is of course true, but only 
in the same sense in which it is true of every one of their lay 
brethren. That Christ is the only head of the Church is also true, 
but is He not also the only head of the nation? He is no more 
visible to the Church than to the nation, to the priest than to the 
crossing-sweeper. They hold their commission from Him no 
doubt, but they must receive it, with some visible seal, from some 
human hands; and what seal can be so worthy, 80 noble, as that 
of the nation whose children they are? 

But if none of the suggestions yet made seem to offer relief, 
what is the outlook? Dark enough I admit, but still by no means 
so dark as it has often been before, for all these struggles and 
controversies are, after all, but the signs of a vigorous life. Al} 
that is needed—and surely England will not now for the first time 
need it in vain—is some small share of the self-restraint, the 
patience, and the courage which have never yet failed her under 
God’s blessing. That there must be a great reform in our National 
Church is clear, but she is strong enough to bear it. What has 
been done in our day in this direction should be encouraging 
instead of depressing. to any one who will look at it steadily and 
fairly ; but it is only a fraction of what is needed. 

The readjustment of Church property, the ‘establishment of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, the abolition of tests, the relaxation of 
subscription, the reorganization of parishes, the appointment of 
bishops-without seats in the House of Lords, the subdivision of 
dioceses, the Church Discipline Acts, the revision of the Bible, 
and, lastly, this Public Worship Act, are all measures passed 
within my own memory. And surely such a list (and it might be 
doubled) may well give heart of grace to the most desponding, 
for these reforms have been made in a time peculiarly unfavour- 
able to the development of the Church. The commercial spirit, 
with its utilitarian and materialistic Gospel, has been in the 
ascendant, with the result that the friends of the National Church 
have been afraid of touching a brick of the old fabric lest the 
whole should come about their ears, while her enemies have 
looked upon every effort for reform with watchful jealousy, fearing 
lest it should strengthen the old walls and foundations. No one 
can have been in the House of Commons without becoming aware 
of the strength of these two antagonist forces, both however 
working in the same direction, that of making any resolute action 
in Church reform all but impossible. And yet all these things 
I have just referred to have been done in such a time. 

Why then should we despair of greater and better things, when 
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a time has come in which there are unmistakable signs that, what- 
ever the controlling spirit may prove to be, it will not be the 
utilitarian or materialistic? If the Church has emerged from such 
a time as the one which is expiring, fuller than ever of spiritual 
life and zeal, and without having as yet lost anything of her 
national character, what, fear is there that she will be false to her 
own and her country’s history in the time which is coming? It 
was in a crisisin several respects as serious as the present that the 
wisest as well as the most observant and best-informed of foreign 
critics of our national habits and institutions, wrote :— To this 
country belongs the honour of having, so far as the State is con- 
cerned, succeeded in the mighty task of reconciling individual 
liberty with allegiance and submission to the will of the com- 
munity, whilst other nations are still wrestling with it; and I feel ' 
persuaded that the same earnest zeal and practical wisdom which 
have made her political constitution an object of admiration to 
other nations will, under God’s blessing, make her Church also a 
model to the world” (Prince Albert). 

It is in this hope and with this belief that I have ventured 'to 
speak to you this evening. Iknow that I must have said things 
which may have roused painful, and possibly indignant feelings 
in the minds of persons for whom individually, and for much of 
whose work, I should desire only to express respect and grati- 
tude. If there should be any such here, I can only ask them to 
believe that it is from love to the Church, of which we are all 
members, not less sincere, I trust, and loyal than their own—from 
an estimate hot lower, at any rate, though in some respects 
differing from theirs, of the mission of that Church, and of the 
work she has been called to do for the nation and for the world 
—that one is constrained to be perfectly outspoken, and not to 
ignore or explain away facts, or to call things by any other than 
their plainest names at such a time as this. 

There is no danger for our Church that I can see, except from 
her own children, indeed from her own officers. There is no 
deeper feeling on this subject of disestablishment in the House of 
Commons than irritated jealousy, having its root in social and 
political soil, and its expression in clever flippancy and bitterness, 
and the House in this matter very fairly represents the people. 
Those who express anything more serious are, I think, constantly 
finding it more and more difficult to persuade: themselves or any 
one else that: they are working for the highest good of the 
country, and with a single view of placing religion under the 
absolutely best conditions for doing the nation’s work. It is only 
-within her own ranks that there is zeal and fire enough to be 
dangerous. i 

Before. going further on these new and perilous ways, the 
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discontented in her own ranks should atleast count the cost more. 
carefully than they seem yet to have done. . Can any one of them 
say deliberately that in his conscience he believes the conditions 
and prospects of, the religious life of this nation will be improved 
by the withdrawal of religion altogether from the cognizance.and 
control. of the nation?. I£ he can answer, yes, there is no more to 
be said; and there can -be neither peace nor even truce possible 
between.us. If not, there.is scarcely any point, short of the 
intrusion. of outside influence,in the National Church, or dis- 
obedience. to the law, to which we would not go to help them. 
We will join them in efforts to ‘obtain thorough Church reform, 
the deeper and wider the better. , We have no: fear of touching. 
formularies, or canons, or rubrics, or liturgies; indeed are anxious 
they should: be touched, inasmuch as they are in not a.few respects 
obsolete and unfitted to our time. Whenever the clergy are pre- 
pared for this necessary work, which cannot be long deferred— 
though in the midst of the present agitation it is difficult to 
see how or by whom it can be. taken in hand—they. will find 
lay Churchmen cordial and. strenuous helpers. All, we ask of 
them is, that in one of the great, crises of the world—the days of 
thé Lord, as they are so well called—they shall not wantonly 
destroy that example of the conditions on which the Gospel 
and the nations can live. together, which, with all its faults, is 
the best hitherto seen in the world, and the only one which 
gives us even a distant; hint. of how, in. God’s good time, the 
kingdoms of this world may become the. kingdoms. of our Lord 
and of His Christ. ; 
_ THOMAS Hoorns. 
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è Richard Wayner, By E, DANNREUTHER. Augener 
Le Drame Musical. By E. Scuunt. Sandoz et 
Fischbacher, Paris. 
The Music of the Future. By R. WAGNER. Trans- 
lated by E. Dannreuther. Schott & Oo., London. 
Biographie de Musiciens, By M. Fats, Firmin 
Didot, Paris. 


I, 


AGNER is the most powerful personality that has appeared 

in the world of music since Beethoven. But indeed he, 

seems to me, in his wide range as poet, dramatist, musician, and 
philosopher, almost alone in the history of Art. 

Beethoven was a musician only. His glory is to have’ carried 
the art of music to its extreme limits of development : no one has 
yet gone beyond him. 

Wagner says, “I have invented nothing.” You cannot invent 
metre after the Greeks, or the modern drama after Shakspere, or 
` colouring and perspective after the Italians—there is à point at 
which an art ceases to grow and stands full-blown like a flower. 

Most people admit that in music, as in other arts, that point has 
been reached. What then remained? This, according to Richard 
Wagner: to concentrate into one dazzling focus all the arts, and, 
having sounded and developed the expressional depth, ‘and deter- 
mined the peculiar function of each, to combine them at length 
into one perfect and indivisible whole. 

Words seem childishly inadequate to render all at once such a 
conception asthis. Slowly we may master some ofits details and 
allow them to orb into a perfect whole. If you stand at the foot 
of one of the Alps, you can see but a little portion of it—a hamlet, 
a sloping patch of.vineyard, and a pine copse beyond: but as . 
you ascend the winding path the prospect opens to right and _ 
left ; cascades leap by to lose themselves in the torrent below— 
you plunge into the gloom of a forest and emerge on to the higher 
meadows and pleasant scenes of pastoral life-—yonder thie soil 
grows rocky, and tumbled boulders lie around you—the cloud lifts, 
and a vista of mountains and valleys is suddenly opened up, and 
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pressing forward you leave far below the murmurs of one world, 
and raise your enraptured eyes to the black eagle, as he wheels 
aloft in the golden air beyond the stainless and eternal snows. 

So when we are brought face to face with such a varied, com- 
plex, and immense intelligence as that of Richard Wagner we are 
apt to dwell on a part-—a peculiarity of the music—a turn of the 
drama—a melody, a situation, an eccentricity. But the secret-lies, 
after all, in the unity of effect. Close your eyes after a day in 
the Alps, and as the visions pass before you, all will grow 
clear to your inner consciousness, and the varied scenes you 
have realized only in succession will at last arrange themselves 
into one great and majestic whole. ` 


K 


, “Perhaps he has some talent for music,” said the sick man as 
he heard little Richard, then only seven years old, strumming a. 
tune from “ Der Freyschutz” on the piano. It was Louis Geyer, 
his stepfather, painter, author, and actor, now on his deathbed, 
thinking of the future, planning as dying men plan, and hitting 
the mark as they often hit it, quite at random. The child’s vivid 
temperament and eager sensitive mind had always made him a 
favourite with the actor and the poet, and he thought of making 
` a painter of Richard, but the boy seemed to have no turn for it. His 
mother, a woman full of life and imagination, was less anxious 
and more wise. She let him grow, and happily he was left to her, 
“with no education,” as he says, “ but, life, art, and myself.” 
. Indeed any attempt to hasten Wagners development, or to 

fix his career, would doubtless have failed. From the first, the 
consciousness of his own force has been one of his strangest and 
strongest peculiarities. At times it seems to'have almost intoxi- 
cated him—at others it sustained and cheered him in utter lone- 
liness ; it has déminated all who have come in personal contact 
with him, and bent the minds and wills of the rebellious like reeds 
before the wind. 

And the reason is evident. Wagner was always prodigious in 
his ability. Like those very fast trotters that flash along the 
highways of England and America, he has been in the habit of 
passing every one on the road, and passing them easily. But the 
- consciousness of power bred in him a singular wilfulness. At 
- school he could learn anything, but he would learn only as he 
chose and what he chose. When his time came he mastered, 
with incredible rapidity and accuracy, Greek, Latin, mythology, 
and ancient history. As for his music-master, he soon sent him to 
the right about, telling him he would learn music his own way. 
Indeed the variety of influences, and the rapidity with which he 
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absorbed them, one-after the other, quite unfitted him for going 
into harness early in any one direction. 

At the age of seventeen he had dipped into most literatures,’ 
ancient and modern—glanced at science, learnt English in order 
to read Shakspere, weighed several schools of philosophy, studied ` 
and dismissed the contending theologies, absorbed Schiller and 
worshipped Goethe (then eighty-four years old), turned away from 
the conventional stage of Kotzebue and Iffland, tasted politics, 
and been deeply stirred by the music of Beethoven. 

There was doubtless a great indistinctness about his aims at 
this time. To live, to grow, to feel, to be filled with new emotions, 
and to sound his enormous capacities for receiving impressions 
and acquiring facts—this had hitherto been enough; but the 
vexed question was inevitable: to what end? 

The artistic temperament could give but one answer to that— 
“ EXPRESSION!” Creation itself—man—the world, the universe 
is nothing but that. There is ever this imperious divine necessity 
for outward expression. This is the lesson of the ages and of the 
universe—of which we see but a little’speck realized upon our 
tiny and overcrowded planet. But this burning thought turns the 
mind of man itself into a divine microcosm—he, too, begins to 
obey in his higher activities what he perceives to be the supreme 
law of the divine life. He, too, must flash into selfconsciousness, ` 
and breathe in form, until all that slept in the silence of his heart 
comes forth swift and radiant with the wind and fire of emotion, 
and stands at last like an angel, full of wreathed melodies and 
crowned with stars. 

Such to the artist soul is the beloved parable of earth. The 
life within must become outward; all that we are is dying to be 
born, is craving to realize itself, to.know, to possess, to adore! 
Is man social? His being passes by an organic law into the 
expression of family life. Is he political? He creates the State. 
Is he thoughtful and imaginative? He evolves literature, science, 
and the arts. Is he spiritual? His soul passes into the religions 
of the world. 

It is quite obvious that life is here seized, not from the intellectual, 
but from the emotional side. The intellect is used to fathom, to 
formulate, to economize, and represent, in their most impressive: 
forms, the feelings which would otherwise be wasted 'and mis- 
spent; but the intellect, which has played so important a part in 
Wagners system, is always the second, never the first factor, and . 
its function has been to analyze the various expressional media .of 
the past and present, and to create some form or combination 
more exhaustive and powerful than all the rest. 

Wagner was willing to be led. But he could not help feeling 
that an artist now is the heir of all the ages, that now for the first 
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time he can stand and gauge the creations of the past in poetry, 
painting, drama, and music, and ask himself how far, through 
these, has the innet world of the mind found utterance. Wagner 
had the unconscious but inflexible hardihood to take up each art 
in turn, weigh it, and find it wanting. Each fell short of the whole 
reality in some respect. Painting leaves out motion and solidarity, 
sculpture possesses solidarity without motion, and usually ‘without 
colour. Poetry without drama'appeals to the senses chiefly through - 
the imagination; in itself it has neither sound, colour, nòr solidarity. 
The spoken drama lacks the intensity:which it is the unique 
function ‘of musical sound to give; whilst mere pantomime, whether ' 
of dance or drama, lacks the indefinite power of sound as well 
as: the definite suggestion of words; and, lastly, musical sound 
alone provokes the eternal “why?” which can only be ‘answered 
by associating the emotion raised with thought, for music:alone is 
without solidarity, colour, or thought, whilst: possessing motion 
and sound in the highest- perfection. © > 

It will be said, “ Yes, but each art is complete i in itself.” True, 
but not complete as a means of expressing thought and feeling. 
You urge, “But the power of art lies often in its suggestive- 
ness. I read a poem and shut-my eyes, and the vision is more 
splendid than anything that could be presented outwardly.” Yes, 

indirectly, because you have imagination; the vision was beau- 
tiful, but, its quality - depended on - you, not on the art. Art is 
for expression, and that art'is-best which expresses most." Do 
not confuse the éffects of imagination and. association with the 
effects of art. A barrel-organ or a daub may serve to set agoing 
imagination and memory, but art has to do with expression; and 
is defective qud art just where it begins to make these somanve 
upon imagination and memory. 

‘.Those who have traced Wagners career from TETN know 
how patiently he has questioned every art, how passionately he 
has surrendered himself to- it, for a time; how willing he would 
have been to rest, how inexorably experience and feeling have 
urged him on until, like the hardy navigators of old, he br one at last 
into a new and undiscovered ocean. 

At the age of eleven he had read Shakspere. Surely Jai 
expression of thought and feeling could go no farther. But he 
‘would test it-as a form of art by experiment, and see how 
it worked. He immediately constructed a drama, horrible and 
thorough—a cross between “Hamlet” and “ King Lear.” Forty- 
two characters suffered death in the first four acts, so-that in the 
fifth, in order to people his stage at all, most of them had to | 
reappear as ghosts. . The Shakspérean method was closely adhered 
to, and for several years he continued to brood over, it lovingly. 

Here was a form intensely individual, -self-conscious—in which 
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man explored the depths of his own nature. On that rough 
wooden stage of the Globe Theatre so vivid were the characters, 
so rapid and complex the feelings, so perfect and expressive the 
pantomime, that the want of stage-trappings and accessories was 
hardly felt. Still it was a restrained expression; it was too mosaic; 
the individuals lacked an universal element in which to live and 
move and have their being: we sit fascinated and bewildered 
with the subtle analysis and changing episodes; but the 
characters do not run up into universal types, they are too 
entirely absorbed by their own thoughts and feelings. The 
contest here is not with Fate and Time, as on the Greek stage, 
but with Self and Society. 

‘Excited but oppressed by the complex inner life of the Shaks- 
perean drama, Wagner still felt the need of wedding the personal 
life to some larger ideal types, and intensifying the emotional 
element by the introduction of musical sound. Then the cramped 
wooden stage of the Globe Theatre vanished, and in its place 
rose the marble amphitheatre, open to the sky, embedded in the 
southern slope of the Athenian ‘Acropolis. 

In the classical drama nothing was individual—the whole life 
of Greece was there, but all was summed up in large and simple 
types. The actors speak through fixed masks. All fine inflexion 
is lost—all change of facial expression sacrificed to massive 
groupings and stately poses, regulated by the shrill pipe and the 
meagre harp. But still there is in the dramas of Auschylus, Euri- 
pides, and Sophocles a breadth of expression which enables the 
soul to shake itself free from its accidental surroundings and enter 
into general sympathy with the wider life of humanity. It is this 
escape into the ideal which the modern self-conscious spirit most 
needs: this merging of discordant self in the universal har- 
mony which drew Wagner towards the theatre of the Greeks. 
There we start from the gods, the ideal representatives of human 
thought and emotion. Zeus is in Agamemnon, Ares in Achilles, 
_ Artemis in Iphigenia, Aphrodite in Phaedra; and there is sonte- 
thing prophetic and sublime in the spontaneous growth of 
these types beneath the human touch, until they transcend the 
gods and conquer Olympus itself. Cassandra is greater than 
the gods in her consciousness of injustice—Prometheus is sublime 
in his god-like defiance of fate—Antigone triumphs through 
voluntary sacrifice—it is the inexorable progress of the human 
conscience towards a higher Olympus, a purer deity—men come 
from gods, but excel the gods; then follows the inevitable decline, 
“the dusk of the gods,” and, lastly, the assertion of man’s divinity 
and the rehabilitation through man of the divine idea. 

This thought Christianity should eternally present; but as its 
votaries unhappily trampled upon one half of human life, and 
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caricatured the other all through the. middle ages, the Renascence 
insisted upon reviving the types of Greek beauty and force, in order 
to restore the balance and reassert the place and dignity of the 
down-trodden senses. .That protest, in the teeth of our modern 
religious narrowness, will continue to be popular until the recon- 
ciliation between the old and the new world-spirit is reached in 
a higher, freer life, recognizing and making room for the develop- 
ment in due balance of every part of human nature. The Greek 
view of life may not be adequate,-but it had elements which 
we want; and to study art we must still go to Athens. Within his 
limits the Greek remains our supreme standard. ' 

For what the Greek was, and for what he saw, his-theatre found 
an almost perfect art-form. The dance or science of pantomimic 
motion was part of his daily education. His body was trained in 
the Palestra, or gymnasium, and his life was one of constant 
drill to enable him to -take part in the games and national 
festivals. The elastic tongue of Homer had’ been enriched and 
fired by a hundred poets before the full development of the 
Greek drama, and hyms and songs, set,to rhythmic and choral. 
melodies of every character and variety, supplied him with ready 
emotional utterance upon all occasions, Add to this the profornd’ 
enthusiasm which still accompanied the ancient rites, the Delphic 
oracles and the Eleusinian mysteries, and we have all the materials 
which were woven into one harmonious whole by Aischylus— 
poet, warrior, stage manager, and religious devotee. 

The soul of the Greek drama, freed from accidental associations, 
must now be melted down in the new crucible. Wagner -found 
there an intense earnestness of purpose—the devout portrayal of 
a few fundamental types—the large clear outline like the frieze 
of the Parthenon—a simple plot and well-developed phases of 
fecling as pronounced and trenchant as the rhythmic motions of 
the dramatis persone ; and lastly he found—what he found not in 
Shakspere—the Greek chorus. This gave its binding intensity 
to the whole drama—this provided the universal element in 
which the actors lived and moved and had their being. . The 
chorus ever in motion—a band ‘of youths or maidens, priests 
or supernatural beings, fluid and expressive, like the emotions 
of the vast and earnest assembly ;—the chorus: bore aloft a wait 
over the agonies of Philoctetes—a plaint for Iphigenia—a ques- 
tioning of the gods for Cassandra; it enveloped the stage with 
floods of passionate declamation; it rushed, it pointed, it swayed, 
it sighed and whispered in broken pathetic accents; it was like 
the sobbing of the sea on a rocky strand—the sound of the waves. 
in Ionian caves—the wild rush of the tempest answering ‘back 
man’s passionate plaint, and fitting the simple feelings of the 
great types on the stage with an almost elemental intensity of 
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expression. The mysterious variety of Greek metres, the varied 
spasmodic rhythms, can only be understood when the vision of 
the Greek chorus rises before us in its eager bursts of appro- 
priate, but fitful activity. That changing chant, that harsh ringing 
progression of notes on the Greek scales of which Gregorians are 
still the Christian relics—we should not call it music, it was not 
melody, much less harmony, but it was sound inflexions marvel- 
lously used to drill declamation, posture, and pantomime. ‘The 
soul of it has transmigrated in these latter days—it has become 
the Wagnerian orchestra. 

Turn back now, for a moment, to the Shaksperean drama. 
Chorus, musical sound, band, song, all the voices of universal 
nature environing man—appalling, consoling, inspiring him—have 
vanished. A new inner-world, unknown to the Greeks, has taken 
their place, and man is absorbed with himself. Yet without that 
universal voice which he can make his own, how he shrinks, 
dwarfed by his narrow individuality ; no longer a part of the great 
whole and soul of things; nature no longer his mother, the 
winds no more his friends, the sea no more his comforter! The 
ideal atmosphere of the Greek chorus is missed; the power of 
music, however rudimentary, is absent: Shakspere seems to have 
felt it; it passes over his sublime creations as an invocation to 
Music in “ Twelfth Night,” or in Ophelia’s plaintive song. And 
this is the point of contact between the old drama of Aischylus 
and the new drama of Shakspere: the two stand for ever for 
the opposite poles of dramatic art-—the universal type, the indi- 
vidual life—and both are necessary. The individual is naturally — 
evolved from the universal, but once evolved arid developed it 
must be restored to the universal and be glorified by it. 

At this crisis, in his quest after a perfect art-form, Wagner found 
himself confronted with Beethoven’s music. He did not believe 
that drama could be carried farther than Auschylus, Sophocles, 
and Shakspere, or music any farther than Beethoven; but he did 
conceive the project of leading the whole stream of the Beetho- 
venian music into the channels of Shaksperean drama. The Greek 
chorus might have been adequate to the simple types of Greek 
tragedy, but modern life, with its self-conscious spirituality, its 
questions, its doubts, its hopes, and its immense aspirations—this 
seemed to require quite a new element of expression. The voice 
of this inner life had been preparing for four hundred years, when 
it was ready it turned out to be no inflexible mask, through which 
a human voice might speak, not even a mobile chorus, but a 
splendid and complex organ of expression, fitted so closely about 
the soul of man, as to become the very Æolian harp upon which 
the breath of his life could freely play. 

In the great world-laboratory of Art, Wagner found already - 
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all that he required. There was, as he remarked, nothing left for 
him to invent: the arts of poetry, music, painting, and pantomime 
had been explored separately and- perfected; nay, one step 
more had been made—the arts had actually been combined at 
different times in different ways. Music with pantomime and 
poem by the Greeks; ‘music with’ pantomime, drama, painting, 
and every conceivable effect of stage scenery and costume, as in 
modern opera; music and words, as in oratorio or the cantata. 
But in Greece, music was wholly undeveloped as an art; acting 
had never sounded the depths of individual life and expression. 
The Shaksperean drama left out music.. The cantata and oratorio 
omitted pantomime and painting; whilst modern opera presented a 
meretricious and maimed combination of the arts see from å 
radically defective form, 

With a surprising vigour of intellect, Wagner has analyded the 
situation, and explained exactly why he is dissatisfied with the 
best operatic efforts of the past, and why he seeks to supersede 
opera with the “musical drama.” 

I think his critical results may be briefly summed up thus:—In 
the musical drama, poetry, music, scenery, and acting are to be so 
blended as that each shall have its own appropriate share, and no 
more, as a medium of expression. The acting must not be cramped 
‘by the music, as in common opera, where a man has to stand on 
one toe till he has done his roulade, or pauses in the dead of night 
to shout out a'song about “Hush! we shall be discovered!” when 
there is not a moment to spare. The music must not be spoiled 
for the acting, as in ballet and pantomime, where acting is over- 
strained to express what the sister arts of poetry and music arebetter 

fitted to convey. And poetry, which after all supplies the definite 
basis and answers the inevitable “why?” must not be sacrificed, as 
in our opera libretti, to the demands of singers’ for aria and scena, 
whilst the scenery must only attempt effects and situations which 
can be made to look real. The object of the grand musical drama 
` is, In fact, to present a true picture of human feeling with the 
utmost fulness and intensity, freed from every conventional 
expression by the happy union of all the arts, giving to each 
only what it is able to .deal with—but thus dealing with every- 
thing, leaving nothing to the imagination. one Wagnerian 
drama completely exhausts the situation. 

Filled with this magnificent conception, Wagner looked out 
upon the world of modern opera—and what did he see? 

First, he noticed that the opera had made a false start. It 
sprang, not from the earnest feeling of the miracle plays, but from 
the indolent desire of the luxurious Italian nobles to listen to the 
delicious popular melodies in a refined form. The spontaneous 
street action (which may to this day be admired in Naples or 
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Florence) was exchanged for a sort of drawing-room stage, and 
poets were hired who reset the Italian melodies, as Moore reset 
the Irish melodies, for ears polite. This new aristocratic mongrel 
art had nothing to do with the real drama. Metastasio himselt 
was only an Italian Mr. Chorley—the very humble servant of 
everybody’s tunes; but these tunes had to be strung together, so 
the recitative, used for centuries in church, was borrowed; then 
the product was naturally a little dull, so the whole had to be 
whipped up with a dance; hence the ballet, and there you have 
the three fixed points of the opera—aria, recitative, and ballet— 
which to this day determine the form of modern opera. Thus 
opera, whilst it had no connection with the real drama, didnot even 
spring from the best musical elements. “From the prosperity of 
opera in Italy,” says Wagner, “the art-student will date the decline 
of music in that country. . . . No one who has any con- 
ception of the grandeur and ineffable depth of the earlier Italian 
church music—Palestrina’s “Stabat Mater,” for instance—will 
ever dream of maintaining that Italian opera can be looked upon 
as the legitimate daughter of that wondrous mother.” * 

As ear-tickling, and not truth of expression, was the chief thing, 
and as there was nothing much to be expressed, the arias got 
wider and wider of the words, and at last the words became mere 
pegs, and the music totally irrelevant—as who should dance a jig 
over a grave. 

Gluck’s reform consisted in making the operatic tunes once 
more true to the words, but the improvement touched the senti- 
_ ment only, without reaching the defective form. In France the 
‘form was slightly redeemed by the superior libretti and more 

elaborate pantomime; whilst in Germany opera arrived as a 
finished foreign production, and Mozart and others had to go to 
Italy to learn it. “In expressing, my highest admiration of the 
exquisite beauties of our great masters,” says Wagner, “I did not 
detract from their fame in showing that the cause of their weak- 
nesses lay in the faultiness of the genre.” t 

And the defect of genre lay chiefly in the immolation of the 
libretto to the exigences of fixed aria, scena, and recitative. The 
drama, which has to be stretched upon that Procrustean bed, must 
necessarily become disjointed and lifeless in the process. Rossini 
retarded the progress of the musical drama for at least fifty years 
through the absolute. triumph of melody, in the most fascinating 
abundance, over the resources of the or chestra and the inspirations 
of the poet. 

“ His opera,” writes Edward Dannreuther, to whose pamphlet on 
Wagner at this season we are all so much indebted, “is like a 
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string of beads, each bead being a glittering and intoxicating 
tune. Dramatic and poetic truth—all that makes a stage per- 
formance interesting —is sacrificed to tunes.” Poet and musician 
alike had felt this. Goethe and Schiller both found the operatic 
form, and even the existing stage, so uncongenial that they took to 
writing narrative and descriptive plays not to be acted at all, and 
have been followed in this by Byron, Tennyson, Browning, and 
Swinburne. Beethoven wrote but one opera, “ Fidelio,” in which 
the breadth of the overture or overtures seems to accuse the 
narrowness of the dramatic form, although the libretto of 
“ Fidelio” is very good, as times go. Mendelssohn and Schumann 
could never find a suitable libretto. 

The ‘conclusion of all this is obvious.. The perfect medium 
which was to combine the apparently unmanageable arts was, yet 
to come, and Wagner proposed to himself the task of harnessing 
these fiery steeds to his triumphal car and driving them all to- 
gether. He must choose his own subject, with a simple plot and 
.a few strong passions and great situations. He must write his 
own drama, which, without being either orthodox verse or fixed 
metre, would aim in its mobile and alliterative pathos at following 
the varied inflexions of natural feeling. He must arrange his own 
scenery, perfect in detail, and within the limits of stage possibility; 
and finally he must compose his own music and drill his band, 
chorus, and characters. 

To his prophetic vision the old opera form of aria, scena, and 
_ recitative has disappeared. The orchestra in a wondrous fashion 
floods the soul with an emotion appropriate to the situation. The 
drama itself advances unshackled by any musical exigency; the ` 
music flows on continuously, not imposing a form but taking its 
form from the emotion of the sentences as they follow each other. 
Snatches there are here and there of exquisite melody, broken up by 
part-singing, with a wild burst of chorus when needful to fulfil the 
dramatic occasion; but never must action be delayed, never must 
emotion be belied, never truth sacrificed: only at times, when the 
expressional power of words ceases, the music will fulfil, deepen, 
combine, and sometimes lift the drama almost out of itself. Then 
the spectator is raised into a sphere of ecstatic contemplation ; 
the pageantry passes before his eyes as in a dream, whilst his 
soul lives and moves only in the ideal sphere of the varied and 
intense passions which are being played out before him. 


Il. 


Whilst these perceptions and aims were slowly maturing in him, 
Wagner found himself constantly at war with his age and his 
surroundings: 
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At sixteen, he had resolved to devote himself to music, finding 
in it the ineffable expression for emotions otherwise mainly 
inexpressible. Musical notes and intervals were to him radiant 
forms and flaming ministers. Mozart taught him that exquisite 
certainty of touch which selects exactly the right notes to express 
a given musical idea. Weber taught him the secret of pure 
melody, how to stamp with an indelible type a given character, as 
in the return of the Samiel motive in “Der Freyschutz;” he also - 
perceived in that opera the superiority of legend and popular 
myth, as on the Greek stage, to present the universal and eternal 
aspects of human life in their most pronounced and ideal forms. 
Beethoven supplied him with the mighty orchestra, capable of 
holding in suspension an immense crowd of emotions, and of mani- 
pulating the interior and complex feelings with the instantaneous , 
and infallible power of a magician’s wand. Schubert taught him 
the freedom of song—Chopin the magic elasticity of chords— 
Spohr the subtle properties of the chromatic scale—and even 
Meyerbeer revealed to him the possibilities of stage effect through 
the Grand Opera. Shakspere, Goethe, and Schiller suggested the 
kind of language in whichsuch dramas as “Lohengrin” and “Rhein- 
gold” might bewritten; whilst Madame Schréder Devrient revealed 
to him what a woman might accomplish in the stage presentation 
of ideal passion with such a part as Elsa in “Lohengrin” or Brun- 


‘ bild in “ Walküre,” 


But the immediate result of this, as I have said, was not pro- 
mising. Contraty to the advice of his friends, he had thrown 
himself, heart and soul, into the study of music as a profession. 


‘ Under the Cantor Weinlig, at Leipsic, and whilst at the University, 


he produced an overture and symphony, which were played and 
not unfavourably received at the Gewandhaus; but his early work, 
with here and there an exceptional trait in harmony, was nothing 
but a pale copy of Mozart, as may be seen from a poor little piano 
sonata lately republished by Breitkopf. 

His health now broke down, He was twenty years old (1833), 
and he went to his brother, a professor of music at Wurzburg, 
where he stayed a year, at the end of which time he was appointed 
musical director at the Magdeburg theatre, where, under the 
combined influence of Weber and Beethoven, he produced two 
operas—* The Fairies” and “'The Novice of Palermo,”—neither of 
which succeeded. He left his place in disgust, and obtained 
another post at the Kénigsberg theatre. There he married an 
actress,—a good creature, who, without being much to blame, does 
not seem to have materially increased his happiness, but who 
decidedly shared the opinion of his friends that the composition 
of “pot-boilers” was superior to the pursuit of the Ideal. The 
Ideal, however, haunted Wagner, and—Poverty. 
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In 1836 he left with Mina for Riga on the shores of the Baltic, 
and there, as chef @orchestre at the theatre, he really appears to 
have enjoyed studying the operas of Mehul, Spontini, Auber, and 
Berlioz; for, whilst suffering what he describes as á dull, gnawing 
pain at the frequent irrelevance of the sentiment to the music, 


the nobler correspondences and beautiful inspirations gave him ` 


far-off glimpses of that: iioa drama to which -he even now 
dimly aspired. ` . 

In the midst of his ee duties Bira novel, “Rienzi,” 
struck his imagination. There, as on a large and ‘classic stage, 
was portrayed. that eternal revolt of the human spirit against 
tyranny, routine, selfishness, and corruption, of which the Polish 
insurrection of 1831 arid the Revolution of July were the modern 
echoes. Rienzi, a tribune of the people, dreaming of the old 
austere Republic, in the midst of corrupt Papal Rome—a noble 
heart, a powerful will at war with a brutal and vulgar age, sup- 
ported, cheered by the enthusiasm of a devoted and patriotic 
sister—raised by a wave of popularity to the highest summit of 
human power, then hurled down by the Papal anathema, betrayed 
by a mean and cowering aristocracy, banished by the mob that 
-had so lately hailed him as a deliverer, and at last falling by a 
treacherous hand upon the charred and crumbling ashes of his 
own homestead; he last great tribune of Rome !—here was a 
subjéct with immense outlines, full of situations in which the 
greatest breadth might be joined to the most detailed inflexions of 
feeling. In it Wagner, whilst not departing avowedly from the ` 
form of the grand opera then in vogue at Paris, has in fact burst 
the boundaries. “Rienzi” is already the work of an independent - 
_ master—it is at least prophetic of “Lohengrin” and “ Tristan,” 
- whilst comparing favourably in pure melody and sensational 
effects with any of the current operas. What rush, triumph, 
aspiration about the large outlines and tramping measures of the 
overture—what dlan and rugged dignity in the chorises—what 
elevation in Rienzi’s prayer, “ God of Light !”—what fervour and 
inexhaustible faith in the phrase, “ Thou hast placed the as a pilot 
on a treacherous and rocky strand”——-what imagery, as of vast 
buildings and ranged towers dimly seen athwart the dull red dawn, 
in the music of “Scatter the night that-reigns above this city,” 
and what chastened exaltation, free from all Italian flourish or 
ornament, of “ Rise, thou blessed sun, and bring with thee resplen- 
dent liberty 1” 

But in 1839, which. saw the text and ho completion of 
the two first acts, we are far indéed from the production of 
“Rienzi;” it struck, however, the keynote of a most important 
and little-understood phase in sBeaEr, 8 career—the political 
phase. 
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Musicians, poets, and artists are not, as a rule, politicians. 
Their world is the inner world—the world of emotion and thought, 
which belongs to no special age or clime, but is eternal and 
universal. Goethe and Beethoven cared little for revolutions, and 
have even been deemed wanting in patriotism. But Wagner 
was a hot politician. He was at one time a mob orator, and was 
seduced by his illustrious friend Rockel, who was afterwards put 
in prison, to throw himself at Dresden into the rise of Saxony and 
the agitations of 1848. He was proscribed and banished from 
German. soil, and years afterwards when he had, if not recanted, 
at all events acquiesced in things as they were, he was obliged to 
fly from Munich, warned by the friendly king that his life was 
in danger. The title of but one of his numerous semi-political 
pamphlets, “ Art and the Revolution,” gives us the real clue to all 
this. People have accused Wagner of time-serving and change 
in politics, but the fact was, that he favoured social revolution 
because he thought it needful to art revolution. Conventionality 
and stagnation in art seemed to him the natural outcome of con- 
ventionality and stagnation in society; the world must be recalled 
to feeling and reality before art could again become the ideal 
life pf the people, as it was once in Greece. But when, through 
royal patronage later on, all impediments to the free development 
of his art-work disappeared, his revolutionary tendencies also dis- 
appeared. He too was, first and foremost, Artist, and he came to 
realize his vocation, which had to do with Art, and with “the 
Revolution” only in so far as it affected “ Art.” 

But in fact no ardent soul could escape the romantic and 
revolutionary contagion that swept over France, Germany, and 
even England, between 1830 and 1850. Europe seemed to breathe 
freely once more after the iron hand of Napoleon I. had been lifted 
from her oppressed bosom—but then, like a wayward child, she 
burst into all kinds of excesses. 

The atheism of the first revolution, the brutality of Napoleon 
Buonaparte’s administration, the dulness of Louis Philippe’s, the 
revived taste for Greek art combined with the inflexible dogmatism 
of the Papal creed,—all these conspired to fill the ardent youth of 
the period with a deep revolt against things as they were. With 
this came a settled longing for a return of some sort to nature and 
freedom, and a vague but intense aspiration towards the ideal and 
immaterial world, which in other times might have taken the form 
of a religious revolution, but in 1830 broke out in what has been 
called “Romanticism” in Art. It was seen in the writings of 
Mazzini and the mutterings of Italian freedom, in the insatiable 
and varied developments of Madame Sand’s genius, in the wild 
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and pathetic cries of Alfred de Musset, in the sentimentalism of 
Lamartine, in the vast scorn and bitter invective of Hugo, in the 
heartbroken submission of Lacordaire, and in the despair of De 
Lammenais. Byron, Shelley, and Tennyson, caught both the most 
earthly and the most heavenly echoes of the romantic movement 
in England; whilst its inner life and genius have found, after 
all, their most subtle expression in the music df Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Berlioz, Chopin, Wagner, Liszt, and 
Rubinstein. , 5 s 


“Tt seems indeed,” writes Wagner, in one of those veins of flashing 
perception in which he so abounds, “that human sentiment, as if intensified 
by the pressure of conventional civilization, had sought an outlet for asserting 
itself according to its own laws of expression. The astounding popularity 
of music in our time proves the correctness of the supposition that the 
modern development of this art has met an innate desire of the human 
spirit.”* 


Vv. 


Wagner had left Magdeburg for Riga, but he soon came to the 
end of his tether there. A stupid little provincial town was not 
likely to become then what Wagner has made Bayreuth since— 
the stage for turning upside down the art-theories of thé civilized 
world, Pushed by what he calls “despair,” without moneytand 
without friends, but with that settled faith in himself which has 
made him independent of both until it has won both, the obscure 
chef @orchestre resolved to go to Paris and storm the Grand 
Opera, then at the feet of Rossini and that strange, unscrupulous 
bric-à-brac composer Meyerbeer! The small vessel in which he 
sailed was blown about the Baltic for three weeks, put into many 

‘desolate coast-nooks, and nearly wrecked. After many hard- 
ships, shared with the rough and often starving crew, the lonely 
musician arrived in London (1840), with his head full of Paris 
and the Grand Opéra, and with “ Rienzi” in his carpet bag. 

Whilst here he playfully seized the musical motive of the 
English people. It lay, he said, in the five consecutive ascending 
notes (after the first three) of “Rule Britannia:” there was 
expressed the whole breadth and downright bluff “go” of the 
British nation. He threw “Rule Britannia” into an overture, and 
sent it by post to Sir George Smart, then omnipotent musical 
professor in London; but the postage being insufficient, the MS. 
was not taken in, and at this moment is probably lying in some 
dim archive of the Post Office, “left till called for.” 

Crossing to Dieppe, he met the crafty and clever Meyerbeer, 
who instantly saw the man he had to deal with, and probably 


* Letter to Villot, p. 30. 
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conceived in a moment that policy of apparent support and slow 
intrigue which made him throughout life Wagner’s meanest and 
bitterest foe. 

It has been most unwarrantably asserted that Wagner hated the 
Jews because of Meyerbeerand Mendelssohn, and hated Meyerbeer 
and Mendelssohn because they were successful; but Wagners 
dearest friends have been Jews: he only objected to the low level 
of their art theories; and if he hated Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn, 
it was not simply because they had the ear of Europe, but because 
they and their friends kept every one else out of the field, whilst 
Meyerbeer debased musical art to the level of the vulgarest sensa- 
tion, and Mendelssohn never rose in Wagner's opinion above the 
plane of a shallow sentimentalist, whilst creating a drawing-room 
standard of excellence to which every one soon learned to bow down. 

In-this opinion I shall never’concur. Mendelssohn has been 
to me as much a revelator of the beautiful as Wagner has been 
of the sublime. Nothing is more painful to me than the bitter 
opposition between the friends of Mendelssohn and Wagner. 
. These two great spirits were probably as antipathetic as Moore 
and Wordsworth, but although Wagner is the inexorable and 
colossal development in art since Beethoven, Mendelssohn reigns 
for ever in a sweet wayside temple of his own, full of bright 
dreams and visions, incense and ringing songs. And partly is he so 
sweet because, unburthened with any sense of a message to utter, 
a mission to develop, he sings like a child in the valleys 
of asphodel, weaving bright chaplets of spring flowers for the 
whole world, looking upon the mystery of grief and pain with wide 
eyes of sympathy, and at last succumbing to it himself, but not 
understanding it, with a song of tender surprise upon his lips. 

Wagner passed two terrible years, 1840-42, in Paris. Meyer- 
beer had given him introductions, and introduced him later to M. 
Joly, a stage director at Paris, whom he knew to be on the point 
of bankruptcy, and who suspended the rehearsal of the “Novice 
of Palermo” at the last moment. But this was but the end of a 
series of checks. He wrote an overture to “Faust.” His good 
friend and faithful ally, Schlesinger, editor of the Gazette Musicale, 
got it rehearsed at the Conservatoire. It sounded quite too strange 
and queer to those ears polite, and was instantly snuffed out. 

He submitted a libretto, “Love Forbidden,” to a, theatrical 
manager, but it had not a chance, and dropped. Schlesinger now 
employed him to write, and he wrote articles and novels, and so kept 
body and soul together. No one would listen to his music, but he 
was not a bad hack, and was hired for a few francs to arrange 
Halévy’s “ Queen of Cyprus” for the piano, and the latest tunes of 
Donizetti and Bellini for piano and cornet & piston. 

At night, he stole into the Grand Opera, and there, as he tells 
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us, felt quite certain that his own works would one day supersede 
the popular efforts of Rossini and Meyerbeer. He does not seem 
to have been dejected like a lesser soul; in what the French. 
called his immense orgueil, he was sorry for their want of apprecia- 
tion, but never dreamed of altering his ideas to suit them. 
“Je me flattais,” says the unpaid musical hack, “ d'imposer les 
miennes.” Meanwhile the splendid band of the Conservatoire, 
. under Habeneck, consoled him, and on the Boulevards he often 
met and chatted with Auber, for whom he had a sincere respect ` 
and admiration. Auber was at least a conscientious musician of 
genius, who knew his business, and did not debase what was at 
no time a very exalted but still a legitimate branch of his art, the 
opéra comique; and besides, Auber was a bon camarade, and liked 
Wagner, probably without understanding him. 

After months of drudgery, and chiefly penny-a-lining for the 
Gazette Musicale, Wagner felt the imperious necessity for a return 
to his own art. He took a little cottage outside Paris, hired a piano, 
and shut himself up. He had done for a time, at least, with the 
mean, frivolous, coarse world of Paris—he'did not miss his friends, 
he did not mind his poverty. He was again on the wild Norwegian - 
coast, beaten about with storms, and listening to the weird tales 
of mariners, as in broken and abrupt utterances, or with bated 
breath, they confided to him the legend common in one form or 
other to seafaring folk in all parts of the world—the legend of 
the Flying Dutchman. The tale sprang from the lives and adven- 
tures of those daring navigators of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and reflects the desperate struggle with the elements, 
the insatiable thirst for the discovery of new lands athwart 
unknown seas; and it seems to embody for ever the avenging 
vision of men who, resolved to win, had so often dared and 
lost all. 

A famous captain, mad to double the Cape of Storms, baie 
back again and again, at length swears a mighty oath to persevere 
throughout eternity. The devil takes him at his word. The 
captain doubles the Cape, but is doomed to rove the seas for ever 
. from pole to pole, —as the Wandering Jew to tread the earth,—his 
. phantom vessel the terror of all mariners, and the dreadful herald 
of shipwreck. Here was a legend which needed but one inspired 
touch of love to make it a grand epitome of seafaring life, with 
its hard toils, its forlorn hopes, and its tender and ineffably sweet - 
respites. The accursed doom of the Flying Dutchman can be lifted 
by human love alone. The captain, driven by an irrepressible 
longing for rest, must land once in seven years, and if he can find 
a woman who will promise to be his and remain faithful to him 
for one term of seven years, his trial will be over—he will © 
be saved, 
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The legend thus humanized becomes the vehicle for the 
expression of those intense. yet simple feelings and situations 
which popular myth, according to Wagner, has the property 
of condensing into universal types. Immense unhappiness, 
drawn by magnetic attraction to immense love, tried by heart- 
rending doubt and uncertainty, and crowned with fidelity and 
triumphant love, the whole embodied in a clear, simple story, 
summed up in a few situations of terrible strength and inexorable’ 
truth,—such is Wagners conception of the drama of the “Flying 
Dutchman,” with its “ damnation” motive belonging to the captain, 
and its “salvation ” motive given to the bride—its sailor’s subject 
— its pilot’s song—its spinning-wheel home-melody—and its 
stormy “ Ho ! e ho!” chorus;—and the whole, shadowed forth in 
the magic and tempestuous overture, stands out as this'composer’s 
first straightforward desertion of history proper, and adoption of 
myth as the special medium of the new Musical Drama. 

Six weeks of ceaseless labour, which to Wagner were weeks of 
spontaneous and joyful production, sufficed to complete the music 
of the “Flying Dutchman.” The immediate result in Paris was 
ludicrous. The music was instantly judged to be absurd, and 
Wagner was forced to sell the libretto, which was handed over to 
a Frenchman, M. P. Fouché, who could write music. It appeared 
with that gentleman’s approved setting, under the title of “Le 
Vaisseau Fantôme.” 

This was enough! No lower depth could well be reached, and 
Wagner was preparing to leave Paris to the tender mercies of 
Rossini, Meyerbeer, and M. P. Fouché, when news reached him 
from Germany that “Rienzi,” flouted in the capital of taste, had’ 
been accepted in Berlin and Dresden! 


‘ 


VIL 


It’ was the ‘spring of 1842, and it was also the rapid and 
wondrous turn of the tide for Wagner. He hurried to Dresden, to 
find the rehearsals of “ Rienzi” already advanced. The opera was 
produced with that singular burst of enthusiasm which greets the 
first appreciation of an important but long-neglected truth, and 
Wagner, having become the favourite of the Crown Prince, was 
elected Kapellmeister at Dresden, and found himself for the first 
time famous. Some might now have rested on their laurels, but to 
Wagners imperious development “Rienzi” was already a thing of 
the past. He had drunk of the crystalline waters of popular myth, 
and was still thirsty. The “Flying Dutchman” had opened up a 
new world to him, more real because more exhaustive of human 
feelings and character than the imperfect types and broken 
episodes of real history. He seemed to stand where the fresh 
springs of -inspiration welled up from a virgin soil; he listened 
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to the child-like voices of primitive peoples, inspired from the 
simple heart of Nature, and babbling eternal verities without 
knowing it. Legend was the rough ore—the plastic element he 
could seize and remould, as Aischylus remoulded Prometheus, or 
Sophocles Cidipus, adding philosophic analysis and the rich 
adornments of poetic fancy and artistic form. 

The legend of Tannhäuser now engrossed him, The drama 
was soon conceived and written. There he summed up, in a few 
glowing scenes, the opposition between that burst of free sensuous 
life at the Renascence, and the hard, narrow ideal of Papal Christi- 
anity. Christ not only crowned with thorns, but turned into 
stone, is all the answer that Christianity had to give to that stormy 
impulse which at last poured its long pent-up torrent over Europe. 
The deep revolt still stares us in the face from the Italian can- 
vases, as we look at the sensuous figures of Raphael or Titian— 
the free .types of fair breathing life, surrounded with the hard 
aureole of the artificial saint, or limned as in mockery, like the 
dreams of a pagan world upon the walls of the Vatican. ` 

Tannhäuser, a Thuringian knight, taking refuge with Venus, 
no longer the beneficent Holda, joy of gods and men, but turned 
by the excesses of the ascetic spirit into a malign witch, and 
banished to the bowels of the earth in the Venusberg—Tann- 
häuser, with a touch eternally true to nature, bursting the fetters 

‘of an unruly sensual life, and sighing for a healthier activity 
—Tannhiiuser’ seeing for a moment only, in the pure love of 
Elizabeth, the reconciliation of the senses with the spirit, a 
reconciliation made for ever impossible by the stupid bigotry of a 
false form of religion, but which is ultimately sealed and accom- 
plished by love and death in heaven ;—this is the human and 
sublime parable of the drama, wrought out with the fervour of a 
religious devotee, and epitomized in that prodigious overture 
wherein the dirge of the Church mingles with the free and impas- 
sioned song of the minstrel knight, and: clashes wildly with the 
voluptuous echoes of the fatal Venusberg. 

Wagners progress was now checked by that storm of invective - 
which burst out all over Germany—not, on account of “Rienzi,” - 
but in consequence of the “Flying Dutchman,” and especially 
of “ Tannhäuser.” The reason is simple. The power of “Rienzi,” 
the audacity of its sentiment, the simplicity of its outline, and the 
realism of its mise en scène, together with a general respect for the 
old opera forms, ensured it a hearing which resulted in a real 
triumph. But in “ Tannhäuser” the new path was already struck 
out, which singers, band, audience, critics, and composers, in a 
body, refused to tread—in short, aria, recitative, and ballet were - 
dethroned, and suddenly found themselves servants where they 

- had been masters. 
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In 1843, the “Flying Dutchman” was produced at Dresden, and 
failed. “Rienzi” was still revived with success. Wagner now 
sent the “Dutchman” and “Tannhiuser” to various theatres. 
The former was tried at Berlin in 1844, and failed. Spohr had 
the intelligence to take it up at Cassel, and wrote a friendly and 
appreciative letter to Wagner, but the MS. scores were, as a rule, 
returned by the other theatres, and the new operas seemed to 
react on the earlier success, for at Hamburgh “Rienzi” failed. 

Meanwhile, failure, together with the close sympathy of a few 
devoted friends, convincing him that he was more right than ever, 
Wagner now threw himself into the completion of that work which 
is perhaps on the whole his most perfect, as it certainly is his most 
popular creation, “ Lohengrin.” The superb acting and singing 
of Mdlles. Titiens, Nilsson, and Albani, will be fresh in the minds 
of many readers. The choruses in England have never yet 
been up to the mark, but the band under Sir Michael Costa, at its 
best, renders the wondrous prelude to perfection. 

The whole of “Lohengrin” is in that prelude. The descent of 
the Knight of the Swan from the jasper shrines of the sacred 
palace of Montsalvat, hidden away in a distant forest land— 
his holy mission to rescue Elsa from her false accusers—his high 
and chivalric love—his dignified trouble at being urged by her to 
reveal his name, that insatiable feminine curiosity which wrécks 
the whole—the darker scenes of treachery by which Elsa is goaded 
to press her fatal inquiry—the magnificent climax of the first act— 
the sense of weird mystery that hangs about the appearance and 
reappearance of the swan, and the final departure of the glittering 
Knight of the Sangraal—allegory of heavenly devotion stooping 
to lift up human love and dashed with earth’s bitterness in the ` 
attempt ;—to those who understand the pathos, delicacy, and full 
intensity of the “Lohengrin” prelude, this and more will become 
as vivid as life and emotion can make it. “Lohengrin” in its 
elevation, alike in its pain, its sacrifice, and its peace, is the neces- 
sary reaction from that wreck of sensual passion and religious 
despair so vividly grasped in the scenes of the Venusberg, in the 
pilgrim chant and the wayside crucifix of “ Tannhäuser,” 


‘ Vit. 


“Lohengrin” was finished in 1847, but the political events of 
the next few years brought Wagners career in Germany to an 
abrupt conclusion. His growing dissatisfaction with society coin- 
cided, unconsciously no doubt, with the failure of his operas after 
that first dawn of success. He now devoted himself to criticism 
and politics. He read Schopenhauer, whose pessimist philosophy 
did not tend to soothe his perturbed spirit; and during the next 
ten years, from 1847 to 1857, he spoke to the world from different 
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places of exile in that series of political and esthetical pamphlets 
to which'I have before alluded. 

In 1855, owing to the earnest advocacy of M. Ferdinand 
Praeger, who for thirty years, through evil report and good 
report, has never ceased to support Wagner, the Philharmonic 
Society invited him over to London, and whilst here he con- 
ducted eight concerts. He was not popular: he was sur- 
prised to find that the band thought it unnecessary to rehearse, 
and the band was surprised that he should require so much 
rehearsal. But he drove the band in spite of itself, and the 
band hated him. They said he murdered Beethoven with his 
béton, because of the freedom and inspiration of his readings. 
- Mendelasohn’s Scotch symphony had been deliberately crushed, 

—or it was the only thing that went,—according to which paper 
you happened to read. He did not care for the press, and he was 
not much surprised that the press did not care for him. The un- 
failing musical intelligence of the Queen and Prince Albert was the’ 
one ray of sunlight in this his second visit to our inhospitable land, 
but the power of the man could not be hid even from his enemies ; 
his culture astonished the half-educated musicians by whom he 
was surrounded, his brilliant originality impressed even his own 
friends, who saw him struggling through an imperfect acquaintance 
with French and English to make himself understood. - 

One evening, alone in company with M. Sainton, Hector Berlioz, 
and Ferdinand Praeger, Wagner surprised them all by suddenly 
launching out on art, music, and philosophy. Berlioz was an elegant 
speaker, accustomed to lead easily, but Wagner, with his torrent of 
broken French and his rush of molten ideas, silenced, bewildered, 
delighted, and astonished them all. Berlioz is gone, but that night 
still lives in the memory of those who were present and who survive. 

Thus Wagner passed through England for a second time, 
leaving behind him a vague impression of power and eccentricity, 
the first of which the musical press did its best to kill, whilst 
fanning the sécond into a devouring flame, which swallowed 
up Wagners reputation. Notwithstanding Praeger’s exertions, 
twenty-one years flitted by, and little enough was heard of 
Richard Wagner in this country until, owing to the increasing | 
agitation of a younger school of musicians, foremost among 
whom we must name Mr. Edward Dannreuther and Mr. Walter 
Bache, the “Flying Dutchman” was at last indifferently pro- 
duced at Covent Garden. 

In 1874 Herr Hans von Biilow, pupil of Liszt and great exponent 
of Wagners music, came over, and by his wonderful playing, aided 
steadily by the periodical Wagnerian and Liszt concerts given by 

. Messrs. Dannreuther and Bache, brought about the rise of the new 
Wagner movement in England, which received its development in 
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the interest occasioned by the Bayreuth Festival, and reached its 
climax in the Wagner Festival actively promoted by Herr Wil- 
helmj, and undertaken by Messrs. Hodges and Essex, in 1877, at 
the Albert Hall. 

I have anticipated a little, because space obliges me to draw 
briefly to the close of this sketch. Mina, Wagnev’s first wife, was 
now dead. I cannot here tell at length how Liszt (whose daughter, 
Cosima von Bülow, became Wagner’s second wife in 1870) laboured 
with untiring zeal to revive Wagners works, and how his efforts 
were at last crowned with success all over Germany in 1849-50. It 
was a popular triumph. Jremember old Cipriani Potter, the friend 
of Beethoven, saying to me at the time when the English papers 
teemed with the usual twaddle about Wagner’s music being intel- 
ligible only to the few,-“It is all very well to talk this styf here, 
but in Germany it is the people, the common people, who crowd 
to the theatre when ‘Tannhäuser’ and ‘Lohengrin’ are given.” 
I have noticed the same at the Covent Garden concerts; it was 
always the pit and gallery who called for the Wagner nights, whilst 
the opera which had the great run with Carl Rosa’s English Company 
was the “Flying Dutchman,” and “ Tannhäuser” and “ Lohen- 
grin ” at both the other houses were invariably the crowded nights. 

In 1861 the Parisians showed their taste and chie by whist- 
ling “ Tannhäuser” off the stage. 

In 1863 Wagner appeared at Vienna, Prague, Leipsic, St. Peters- 
burgh, Moscow, Pesth, and conducted concerts with brilliant 
success. In 1864 his constant friend, the Crown Prince, now 
Ludwig II. of Bavaria, summoned him to Munich, where the new 
operas of “ Tristan” in 1865, and “ Meistersinger” in 1868, “Das 
Rheingold” in 1869, and “Die Walküre” in 1870, were suc- 
cessively given with ever-increasing appreciation and applause. 

The “ Meistersinger,” through which there runs a strongly comic 
vein, deals with the contrast between the old stiff forms of min- 
strelsy by rule and the spontaneous revolt of a free, musical, and 
poetical genius, and the work forms a humorous and almost 
Shaksperean pendant to the great and solemn minstrelsy which 
fills the centre of Tannhäuser. In Wagners opinion it is the 
opera most likely to find favour with an English audience, a point 
which we hope an English audience may soon determine for 
itself. 

“Tristan and Iseult,” in which the drama and analysis of passion 
—love and death—is wrought up to its highest pitch, was thrown 

_ off between the two first and two last great sections of the Tetra- 
logie, and the Tetralogie, itself planned twenty years ago and 
produced at Bayreuth in 1876, stands at present as the last most 
daring and complete manifestation of Wagner's dramatic, poetic, 
and musical genius. l 
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The purpose and power of that great cycle of Scandinavian and: 
German myths, unrolled in the four colossal dramas of “Rheingold,” 
“Walküre,” “Siegfried,” and “Gotterdimmerung,” would carry me 
far beyond the limits of this article. Fragments only of the music 
can be presented in the concert-room, and these, bereft of the sister 
arts, must necessarily lose much of their effect. But after studying 
well the written drama, we may close our eyes and allow some of 
the Bayreuth scenes to flash once more before the mind’s eye. _ 

The elemental prelude of the “Rheingold,” full of deep and 
slumbrous sound, wafts us away from all account of time and 
space. The dim grey-green depths of the Rhine alone become 
visible. We are aware of the deep moving of the Rhine water, 
and the three Undines are seen like faint shadows, swimming 
and singing, guardians of the Rheingold. The dark King of the 
Undergrounds comes climbing after them amongst the rocks, but 
he is scarcely visible in the gloom. Presently the Rheingold 
begins to brighten. A shaft of radiance’ strikes through the 
water—the Undines scream with joy; then through the whole 
depths of the Rhine streams an electric light, shining upon ‘a 
distant rock, dimmed to softest yellow only by the water, and the 
famous “ Rheingold! Rheingold!” wild cry of the Rhine daughters, 
breaks forth with the golden illumination of the Rhine depths. 

Or let the curtain rise on the last farewell duet between Briinn- 
hild and the god Wotan. To long drawn-out enchanting melody 
Briinnhild’s head sinks on her father’s breast—she can but sob 
that she has loved him dutifully, and implore him if she is to 
become a mortal’s bride to surround her rock with fire, and bar 
her from all but the bravest. It is now almost dark, a faint red 
light lingers on the supple yet lordly form of Briinnhild.. A 
strange languor comes over her—the god lays her gently on the 
rock—-and waves her into herlong sleep. Then he calls for the 
fire-god—and as he lifts his spear a burst of fire breaks out and 
runs round the stage—in another moment the whole background 
is an immense wall of rose-coloured flame. To the most enchant- 
ing and dreamlike music of silver bells, harps, and flutes, the sleep 
of the Walküre begins—the god scales the rocks, stands for a 
moment in the midst of the fire, then passes through it out of 
sight as the curtain falls, ; 

But, indeed, it is hard to select. The ẹxquisite scene where 
Siegfried listens to the birds in the golden summer woods, and 
understands their language, the wild mountain rocks, and the 
war maidens rushing through the clouds, alighting and shouting 
to, each other from peak to peak, or the passage of the gods over 
the rainbow-bridge into the halls of Walhalla, or, lastly, the death 
of Siegfried and the dusk of the gods;—the Albert Hall Festival 
will revive gleams of all ee 
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linger in the memory of those who saw it at Bayreuth. Briinn- 
hild draws the gold ring of the Rheingold—the cause of such 
grief and manifold pain—from her finger, and flings it back 
into the Rhine from whence it was stolen. Her black Walkiire 
horse has been brought to her; she waves high a flaming torch, 
and casts it upon the bier of Siegfried. The flames rise in vast 
fiery columns. At that moment, in the lurid glow of the flaming 
pyre, the water, still flashing with moonlight behind, begins to surge 
` up and advance upon the shore ; and the Rhine daughters, singing 
the wildest Rhine music, are seen floating to and fro. Beyond, a 
ruddy light broadens until the distant sky discloses the courts of 
the Walhalla in flames, With a crash like thunder, in the foregound 
the house of Hagen falls, and whilst the mighty conflagration 
flares up in the distance, the Rhine overflows to rushing music 
and submerges the whole stage. With this scene’ of unequalled 
dramatic splendour ends the immense dramatic cycle of the 
“Niebelungen Ring,” and, quite apart from the music, we may 
well be impressed with the poetical genius which has welded all 
these strange elements of Scandinavian and Germanic myth into 
such a whole. 

But Wagner himself is in our midst. He has at last become to 
the English people his own best interpreter; and now that after a 
struggle of forty years kings are his patrons, and the dlite of Europe 
have gathered to the Olympian-like festival at Bayreuth—now 
that the clamours and sneers of malcontents and irreconcilables 
are drowned by the applause and recognition of a fairly repre- 
sentative English public, we can recall, with a smile of pity and 
forgiveness, the past bickerings of the press, or that naive dictum 
of worthy M. Fétis, in 1866 :—“ To-day the transient curiosity 
about Wagner is satisfied—indifference has come, and the so- 
called music of the future is already a thing of the past!” 


H. R. Hawes. 
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A SONG OF DIVINE: DEATH. 


v. 
THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS. 


I. 


ND so those twain have pass’d across the night, 
O’er frozen wilds of white, 
With eyes still fix’d upon the polar star 
That bumeth bright afar ; 
And Death still follows, creeping like a hound, 
Behind them with no sound. 


O wonders of the cold untravell’d Waste 
Whereon their swift feet haste! 

The night is troubled; on the black pole’s pyres 

. Flash wild electric fires. 

Lo! phantoms come and go, spirits move forth 
Gigantic in the north. 

Upon the snow a green light glimmereth, 
With phosphorescent breath . 

Coming and going ; and from unseen lairs 
Crawl hoary ghost-like bears, 

Passing across their path without a cry. 


At last against the sky 

They see the pallid arctic mountains loom, 
Touch’d with a violet bloom 

From peak to base, and wearing on their heights 
Strange ever-shifting lights, 

Yellow and azure and dark amethyst ; 
But westward they are kiss’d 

By the bright beams of a great Moon of gold. 
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Dead-white and sad and cold 

Sleeps the great Waste, while ever as they go, 
With shadows on the snow, 

Their shapes grow luminous and silvern fair ; 
And in the hush’d chill air 

The stars of heaven cluster with quick breath 
To gaze on them and Death. 

Across the trembling sheen of the still sky 
Blue fires and emerald fly 

With wan reflections on the sheeted white 
Outspread beneath the night ; 

And lo! like flame those gods flash on and gleam 
As spirits fh a dream,— 

Until at last their feet come silently 
To the great Arctic Sea. 


Moveless and boundless, stretching blankly forth 
Into the purple north, 

Rise mountainous waves and billows frozen all 
As if i’ the act to fall, 

And tho’ they stir not, yet they seem to roll 
In silence to the Pole. 

So, lit by countless stars, that Ocean old, 
Wrapt in the vapours cold 

Of its own breath, beneath the lamps of night 
Gleams blue and spectral white! 

Then Balder crieth,—and around his brow 
New glory glimmereth now,— 

“ Ay me, afar away are the abodes 
Of.the immortal gods; 

Beyond the ocean of the ice; afar 
Under the sleepless star ; 

. And o’er the flood of the wild waters, spann’d, 
From lonely land to land, 

By the great Bridge of the eternal Bow.” 


The white Christ answereth low, 

“ Tho’ it were further than the furthest light 
That glimmereth this night, 

Thither our souls are bound, our feet must go !” 


Ti. 
THE BRIDGE OF GHOSTS. 


Tarr feet have passed the frozen Deep 
‘Whose waves in silence roll, 

And now they reach that Ocean black 
Which beats the inmost Pole. 
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Before them, on the northern sky 
Rose-red and far withdrawn, 
Mingled with meteors of the night, 
Gleam golden dews of dawn ; 


And cast across that liquid sea 
Which surges black below, 

They see the pathway of the gods, 
A many-colour’d Bow. 


[There comes from off its heights a wind 
That blows for endless time, 

As swift as light, as keen as frost, 
It strikes down souls that clinab. ] 


“ O brother, place thy hand in Eee 
The gentle Balder said ; 

The rayless waters roar’d beneath, 
The Bridge flash’d overhead. 


Then hand in hand against the wind 
They falter’d upward slow, 

On stairs of crimson and of gold 
Climbing the wondrous Bow. 


Like a great iris of the earth 
The Bridge’s hues were seven, 
And thro’ the purple of the arch 
Glimmer’d the lights of heaven. 


When they had reach’d the midmost height, 
In air they stood so high, 

To one beneath they would have seem’d, 
As stars upon the sky. 


The white Christ cried, “ What lonely light 
Burns yonder ruby red?” : 
“The mansion of the sun-god Fryer 
Is yonder,” Balder said. 


“ There ranged in rows with cold hands crost 
The slain in silence lie, 

The face of each ablaze like brass 
Against the burning sky.” 


Far under, as they linger’d there, 
The dark deep waters roll’d ; 

Beyond, the polar mountains flash’d 
With gleams of dusky gold. 


Upon the shores rose hills of ice 
Hewn as in marble white, 

Inlaid with opal and with pearl, 
And crown’d with chrysolite. 
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From stair to stair the brethren trod, 
And Death crawl’d close behind, 
And ever as they walk’d, the Bridge 

Shook wavering in the wind. 


And lo! they seem’d as meteor shapes, 
White-robed and shod with flame ; 
And to them out of the cold north 
A hollow murmur came. 


Down in the sullen sea below 
Now ghostly faces clomh, 
Uplooking with wild eyes to theirs, 
And waving hands of foam! 


So o’er the mighty Bow they moved 
Snow-vestured and star-crown’d, 

And Death behind them like a shade 
Follow’d without a sound. 


But as they reach’d the shores and stood,— 
The bright Bridge at their back,— 
The gods gazed out from the cold north 
“ - And shriek’d, and all grew black! 


Deep thunders shook the darken’d heaven, 
Wild lightning flash’d and fied,— 

The frozen shores of ice and snow 
Trembled beneath their tread. 


Round the ice-mountains ofsthe pole ` 
Dense smokes of tempest rose, 

And from their lairs swift whirlwinds leapt 
Wrapt round with drifting snows. 


“O Brother, hold me by the hand, 
For lo! the hour is nigh ;— 

I see the shadow of the gods 
Yonder upon the sky.” 


`~ 


IIL 
. “BEHOLD, I AM RISEN.” 


Tey stood in the snow and they clung together,— 
The air was blacken’d, the snow was driven ; 
There came a tempest of wintry weather 
Out of the open gates of heaven. 
The darkness drifted, the swift snows shifted, 
The winnowing fans of the winds were lifted, 
And the realms of the ice were riven; 
The white flakes whirl’d like a wingéd cloud 
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Round and over and under; 
The Earth shriek’d loud from her rending shroud. 
And the black clouds echoed in thunder : 


“© Balder ! Balder !”? 


And Balder replied, ° 
Feeling not seeing his face who cried, 
“T hear!” 


“ And thou other who crouchest there, 
Gazing up thro’ thy hoary hair, 
Stir not yet till I bid thee go!” 


And Death moan’d answer out of the snow, 
“T hear!” 


v & At last the hour hath come, 

The sky is troubled, the world is shaken, 

The sleeping gods on their thrones plas 
Altho’ their lips are dumb. i 

I feel a breath from the themed north, 

For the souls of the slain are faring forth, 

And their tramp is heard on the frozen ocean, 
And their tread is swift in the vales of snow. 
They come, and the great Deep rocks below 

To the sound of their thunderous motion. 

O Balder, Balder !” 


“I Reavken, T hearken !” 


“Thro? the flakes that fall and the ways, that darken, 
Òver the earth or over the sea, 

North is the way that our feet must flee, 

Till we find them sitting beyond the pole, 


Gods without pity, gods without soul, 


Fresh from the slaying of thee. 
North is the way that our feet must go, 
Breasting the blasts from the gates of woe, 
Till we find them there in their sacred places, 
Gods with their terrible bloodless faces, 
Writing red-handed for mortal races 
Black runes on the stainless snow !” 


. Deeper and darker the night is growing, 
Faster and faster the clouds are snowing— ” 
Fleeter and fleeter the Brethren fly 
With faces silver’d against the sky, 

Till close before them, behind the pole, 

The aurora flashes its fiery scroll, 

While the winds of the frozen waste are blowing, 
And the ice is riven asunder! 
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Lo ghastly blue with a dreary gleam 
The bergs of the pole, like ghosts in a dream, 
Standing pallid against the heaven, 
Flash with the forks of the crimson levin, 
And to and fro in the frozen snow 

Pass manifold shapes of wonder. 
Faster, faster, out of the north, 
The ghosts of Asgard are hurrying forth, 
And their shields of ice and their spears of hail 
Clash in the heart of the gathering gale, 

As they come upon feet of thunder. 


“ O Balder! Balder! cling unto me!” 


“Lift up thy lamp, for I cannot see— 
_ I shiver deep to the bitter bone,— 
While the chilly seeds of the sleet are sown 
In my flesh, and I feel not thee!” 


The lamp is lifted: a dreary light 

It sheddeth out on the northern night ; 

It comes and goes like the lighthouse ray 

Lost on the soot-black ocean way. 

Nought they see and nought they feel 

- Only the frost with fingers of steel 

Gripping their throats, so fierce, so fast, 

Only the breath of the bitter blast 

Bending their bodies as trees are bent, 

Rending their garments as clonds are rent, 
While overhead, with a thund’rous tread, 

The black heavens frown to trample them down, 
And the vials of storm are spent. f ` 


& O Balder! Balder! what shadows white 
Stand in the tempest’s shrieking flight? 
There in the darkness I discern 

Faces that fade and eyes that burn; 

They loom in the flash of the thunder-cloud, 


And the tramp of their feet is as surges that roar, 


Rolling aloud, 
, On some desolate rocky shore.” 


Then Balder answer’d with eager cry— 
“ Cover thy face lest thou droop and die: 
*Tis the gods my brethren! I see them plain, 
Each sitteth there in a spectral pain ; 
They search the waste all round for us, 
And the light in their eyes is tremulous 
With the wrath that burns the brain!” 
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. . « Blacker, blacker, the night is growing, . 
Thicker, faster, the snow is snowing. 
Silent amid those frozen peaks 
Sit gods with terrible bloodless cheeks,— 
Each like a statue of marble stone, 
Each alone on a lonely throne, 
With the red aurora upon their hair, 
They loom in desolate circle there, 
Silent, with folded wings! 
They do not stir though the storm drifts by, 
They do not speak though the wild winds cry, 
Silent they reign, in a starry dream, 
While the north star flashes its blinding beam, 
And the serpent lightning springs. . . 
Silent they sit,—but who is He 
Who broods ix the centre awfully ? 
Like a pale blue berg in the frosty light, 
Speechless, solemn, hoary white, 
Coldly wrapt from head to feet 
In a robe of snow like a winding-sheet, 
With a crown of starlight on his hair, 
He sitteth sleeping with fatal stare, 
Tho’ his throne is strangely shaken. 
Black is his throne, and he sits thereon 
Still as a mortal whose breath is gone, 
And the waves are frozen around his feet, 
And faint, far under, the earthquakes beat, 
Yet He broods, and doth not waken. 


“O Balder! Balder! whois He 

Who sitteth there so silently ? 

Who Sitteth there so hoary and old, 

A god in the midst of gods so cold, 

And hears not.at all, though the storm winds call, 
And the ghosts of mortals gather? ” 


Then Balder answer’d, “ The gods creep here, 
Weary with seasons of strife and fear-—~ 
They come, they go—but for ever and aye 
He stirreth not, be it night or day ; 

Still as a stone, he reigneth alone!” 


And Balder raising his hands, made moan, 
. “ BEHOLD, I am RISEN, MY FATHER !” 
IV. 
ALFADUR.’ 


Tae rune is woven, the spell is spoken, 
And lo! the dream of the gods is broken, 
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And each pale throne is shaken. 
They rise, they tremble against the sky, 
They shriek an answer to Balder’s cry, 

And wan as death they waken ! 
Gods they glimmer in frozen mail, 
Their faces are flashing marble pale, 
They rise erect, and they wave their hands, 
They scatter the shifting snows as sands, 
And gaze in the face of the Father! ... 


. Blacker, blacker, the night is growing, 

Faster, faster, the snow is snowing— 

Silently looming thro’ the storm, 

Towers the one gigantic Form, 

And all around with a trumpet sound, 

” The wintry winds are blowing. 
The light of doom is in his eyes, his arms spread wide for Taaki 
He sits ’mid gleams of burning skies and wails of wind-blown water, 
Behind the outline of his cheeks the red aurora flashes, 
He broods ’mid moonless mountain peaks, and looks thro’ fiery lashes : 
On heaven and earth that round him float in whirls of snowy wonder, 
He looks, and from his awful throat there comes the cry of thunder : 


“ BALDER! BALDER!” 


. . “He cries on me— 
He standeth yonder—he beckoneth !” 


& He looketh around, but he cannot see ! 
Answer him back with a gentle breath, 
Now the air is still!” . 


“ T am here, I am here!” 
bi 


. . . The cry went up to the godhead drear, 

Like the cry of a lamb in the midst of the snow, 

‘When the voices of tempest have sobb’d their fill, 
And the clouds are still 

For a little space, and the winds lie low. 

Then rose in answer a wail so loud 

It roll’d as thunder from cloud to cloud, 

And the gods arose in a wingéd crowd, 

As oft ’mid desolate mountain-peaks, 

With clangour of wings and hungry shrieks, 
Great flocks of eagles gather ! 

Tearing asunder their frozen mail, 

Smiting their breasts with a woeful wail, 

Looming with faces spectral pale, 
They gazed in the eyes of the Father ! 

Then, even as mighty eagles spread 

Their wings and soar, they arose and fled ! 
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Crossing the gleam of the fiery north, 
Facing the dark drift hurrying forth, 
They flew on flashing pinions ; 
As wild clouds scatter’d across the sky, 
They winged their way with a thunder-cry. ... 
But moveless there, when the rest had flown, 
The Father sat on his silent throne, 
‘Dreary, desolate, all alone, 
In the midst of his white dominions. 


Baxiper! BALDER !” 


“ He looks on me! 
He stirreth now, with a sound like the sea, 
And he calleth aloud !” 


“ Then move no limb, 
But crouch i in thy place and answer him ;— 
Cry once more full loud and clear, 
Now he pauseth again!” 


“I am here, I am here!” 


Again the thunder, gathering near, 

Again the sound as of wind and water ; 

Closer and closer, with scent of slaughter, 
The hosts of the pale slain gather. 


White in the midst He stands, the Spirit of God the Master, 
Waving his wild white hands, urging his snows on faster ; 
But ever darker yet the troubled air grows o’er him, 

And still with fierce face set, he searcheth night before him, 
And then again, all blind, with black robes blown asunder, 
He gropeth down the wind, and calls aloud in thunder : 


« BALDER, BALDER.” 


. “ I see him now, 

The wrath of heaven is on his brow— 
' He stands in the circle of stars divine, 

His white feet glimmer like cold moonshine— 

I can feel his breath!” 

“Now hold my hand— 
Rise erect on thy feet and stand— 
Make answer!” 
“ My Father, I am here!” 


As an infant’s cry, so faint, so clear, 

As a young lamb’s cry, so soft, so low, 
Cometh the voice from the waste of snow,— 
And silence deep as the sleep of Ocean, 
Stillness with no stir, no motion, 
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Follows the sound of the cry. ... 
Terrible, desolate, the Form 
Stands and broods inthe midst of the storm, 
Beneath him phantoms of tempest swarm, 
But quiet and hush’d they lie. 
With. his robe wind-rent and his form wind-blown 
He gazeth round and round. 
He seeth a snow amid the snow, 
And heareth a human sound. 


“Barper! BALDER !” 


«O Father dear, 
Turn thine eyes and behold me here— 
Ev'’n Balder thy Son!” 


“ I see thee not— 
Only a gleam on a darken’d spot, 
And the ray of the light in thy hand !” 


; “ Ay me, 
No light I carry that thou mayst see. 
What wouldst thou, Father?” 


“< Why hast thou risen ? 
We deem’d thee dead, and we slept in peace— 
We deem’d thee dead with the snow for prison, 
That the old sad fear might cease. 
We deen’ d thee dead, and our hearts were light, 
For nevermore would thy beauty blight 
The spirit of Me thy Father 1” 


Then answer’d Balder, “O Father dear, 
Turn thine eyes, and behold me here— 
Why hatest thou me?” 


“ We hate thee all 
Kor thy summer face, for thy soft footfall, 
For thy beauty blended of star and flower, 
For thine earthly love, for thy heavenly dower ; 
For the rune that was written, the rune that was read, 
, We cursed thee all, but our curse was said 
Deepest and best when we read that rune 
By thy love for men!” 


: As the rising moon 
Creeping up from a cloudy place, 

A glory grew upon Balders face— 

Again he murmur’d, “O Father dear, 
Turn thine eyes and behold me here— 
Why hatest thou me?”: 
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“ We hate thee most 
By the rune that was written, the rune that was lost, 


“By the doom that above thee hung sharp as a sword, 


When thy feet stood there and thy voice implored 
For pity of men; and we loved thee least 

For loosing the yoke of man and beast, 

For making the hearts of mortals tame, 

For calming wild hawk-like men who came 

To thy beck as doves ; then we loathed to see 

The light of thy name upor flower and tree, 

The peace of thy name upon hill and vale, 

The love of thy name on the faces pale 


: Of maidens and men ; yea, for all these things, 


Fer all thy life and the light it brings, 
We havé hated and hate thee unto death.” 


But Balder answereth back and saith, 
“ Why hatest thou me?” 


N “ For this the most ! 
Because thy coming is as the ghost 
Of the coming doom that shall strike us dead. + 
Tor the rune was written, the rune was read, 


` And we knew no rest till we bought our breath 


With the gentle boon of thy willing death. 


. Why hast thou risen? how hast thou risen ? 


We gave thee the frost and the snow for prison; 
We heard thy sigh and we let thee die, i 
Yet thou criest again with a human ery 
From the gates of life! But I stoop at last 
To sweep thee hence with my bitterest blast, 
Out to the heavens of pitiless air, 
Where nevermore with a human care 
That face of thine 
May trouble the eyes of the gods divine ! 
Out ’mong the wingéd stars, deep down the dark abyssés, 
Beyond the black tomb’s bars, far from the green Earth's 
kisses, 
As dust thou shalt be cast, as snow thou shalt be drifted, 
Seized by my fiercest blast, thou shalt be now uplifted. 
Call on all living things that stir in sun or shadow— 
White flowers, sweet forms with wings, wild deer, or lambs 
o the meadow ; 
Cail on the moonlight now that mingled in thy making ; 
To heaven uplift thy brow, where the pale spheres are waking ; 
On water, air, and fire, on snow,and on wind and on forest, 
Call with a wild desire, now when thy need is sorest ! 
Call now on flower or bird to fill the plight they gave thee ! 
Call, let thy voice be heard, and see if Earth can save thee 1” 
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Behind the back of the Shadow hoar, 
There grew a trouble, a sullen roar, ; . 
Roar as of beasts that prepare to come, 
Trouble like surges that flash to foam ; 
Faster and faster the drift whirl’d round, 
Deeper and direr grew the sound, 

And the four fierce winds are blowing ! 
Yet brighter, calmer grew Balder’s face, 
Till a light and a glory fill’d the place, 
And he rose his height, like a lily white, 
Like a lily white in the heart of the night, 

With the flakes around him snowing ! 


Vv. 
THE BRETHREN. 


“ Fatuer, Father, why hatest thou me, 
Whom the green Earth loves, and the circling Sea, 
And the pure blue air, and the light of the sun, , 
And the birds of the air, and the flowers each one ? 
Hatest thou me thro’ my love for these? _ 
For the swift deep rivers, the fronded trees, 
The golden meres and the mountains white, 
' The cataracts leaping from height to height, 
And the deer that feed on the snowy steeps 
Where the rainbow hangs and the white mist creeps? 
Hatest thou me the most of all 
For my care of mortals whom thou hast made, 
My blessing on lovers whose soft footfall 
Soundeth still in the flowery shade ? 
Father, Father, hatest thou me, 
Because of my light on humanity? 
Because with a holy anointing balm 
I have heal’d their hearts and kept them calm ? 
Because I have sown in forest and grove 
The roses of beauty, the lilies of love, 
That men might gather, and sweeten away 
The taint of the perishable clay ? 
Father, Father, listen to me— 
I will not call upon bird or tree, 
I will not call upon lamb or dove, 
On the flowers below or the stars above ; 
I will call aloud, and thine ears shall know, 
I will call aloud in the midst of the snow, 
On a mortal thing of mortal breath 
Who has gazed and smiled in the eyes of Death, 
Who has loosen’d his shroud and his feet made free 
To follow and find me over the Sea. s 
.... My brother Jesus, hearest thou me!” . 
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Sweet as a står that opens its lids of silver and amber, 
Soft as a lily that rises out of a water still, 
Pure as a lamp that burns in a virgin’s vestal chamber 
When winds with folded wings sleep on the scented. sill, 
Pale'as the moving snow, yet calmer, clearer, and whiter, 
` Holding the light in his hand, flashing a ray blood-red, 
Robed in a silyern robe that ever grew stranger and brighter, 
` Robed in a robe of the snow, with a glory around his head, 
Christ now arose! and upstanding held the cold hand of his Brother, 
Turning his face to the Storm like the wrath of some beautiful star,— 
And the sound of the Storm was hush’d, and pale grew the face of that 
Other, ` : 
He, Alfadur supreme, most direful of all gods that are! 
“Barner! BALDER!” 
“o Father, T listen ! ” 
“ What shape is this whose sad eyes glisten 
Bright as the lamp he is uplifting ? 
Round and o’er him snows are drifting, 
Yet as a still star shineth he, 
Pale and beautiful like thee. 
Who is this that standeth there 
Even as a mortal man, 
Thin and weary and wan, 
A lanthorn in his hold, 
His feet bloody and bare, 
And a ring of brightest gold 
Round his hair 2” 


“Q Father, ’tis he and none other 
Who woke me from my tomb ; 
The Christ it is, my Brother, 
Tho’ born of a woman’s womb. 
He has conquer'd the grave, for lo! 
_ He died and he rose again! 
He comes to the silence of snow 
From the beautiful regions of rain ; 
And his hair is bright with a peaceful light 
As the yellow moon’s on a summer night, 
And the flesh on his heart is heapen white 
To cool an immortal pain!” 


Blacker, blacker the night is growing, 

Deeper, deeper the snow is snowing. . . .- 

As the rigid wave of the ocean-storm 

Towereth the gigantic Form, 

And he lifts his hand with a cold command, 
And the shrill winds answer blowing ! 
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A ghastly gleam is on his cheeks, his: white robes roll asunder, 

He raises up his arms and shrieks in his old voice of thunder, 

“ The rune was writ, the rune is read—sSon, thou hast slain thy Father, 
The frames are quick that late were dead, and from the grave they gather, 
The pale One cometh heavenly-eyed, as in thy dreams, O Mother ! 

He wakes, he stands by Balder’s side as brother smiles by brother. 

O gods, these live, and must we die?. these bloom, and must we wither ? 
Cry with a loud exceeding ery on Death, and send him hither ! 

Come, come, O Death! I call on thee-—come hither, fleeter, faster ! 

Thou hunter of humanity, thou hound of me thy Master ! 

Slay thou these twain, that we may live, who feed thy throat with slaughter, 
And blood to quench thee gods will give, shed free as torrent water ! 
Come thou this night, O Death divine, come quickly or come never, 

And the great Earth shall all be thine for ever and for ever P 


The snows are blowing, the Earth is crying, 
The eagles of storm are shrieking and flying ; 
Thunder-cloud upon thunder-cloud 
Piled, and flashing and roaring aloud, 
Roll from the north, and the winds rush forth, 
And the billows of heaven are breaking. 
Hand in hand the Brethren stand, 
Fair and bright in the midst of the night, 
Fair and bright and marble white, 
Quiet as babes awaking... . 
But who is de that stirring slow, 
Wrapt in winding-sheet of snow, 
Riseth up from the Christ’s feet ? 
His golden hair all white with sleet, _ 
His eyes all dim, his face snow-pale, 
He stands erect in the drifting gale ! 
Tall and terrible loometh he, 
Facing the blast like a frozen tree ! 
“ Death, Death £ the god shrieks now— 
“ Death, Death, is it surely thou ? 
Death, Death!” and the god laughs loud, 
Answer’d by every thunder-cloud, 
While the snows are falling faster, — 
“ Death, Death, there is thy prey !— 
Take them and slay them and rend them away, 
As flakes of snow, as drops of spray, 
In the name of Me thy Master”... 


Like two lilies crown’d with gold, 
Very beauteous to behold, 

Blown in summer weather, 
Like two lambs with silvern feet, 
Very beauteous and sweet, 
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Held together with a chain 
In some sacrificial fane, 

The Brethren cling together. . 
Ever fairer still they grow, 
And the noise of storm sinks low, 
While the Father’s snow-white hand 
Pointeth at them as they stand, 
And the silent shape of Death 
Creepeth close and shuddereth ! 
See, O see, the light they wear, 
On their heads and o'er their hair, - 
Falleth on the Phantom now, 
Burning brightly on his brow. ... 
Death, O Death, can this be thou ? 


a 


VI. 
FATHER AND SON, 


Now hark, one crieth ! 


“ My servant Death, 
Kneeling there with hushéd breath, 
Listen, ere I bid thee go!” 


Death makes answer out of the snow, 
“T hear!” 


The Christ hath risen his height, 
Large and strange in a lonely light, 
And he lifts his hand and makes the sign 
OF the blessed cross on his breast divine, 
And the thrones of the white gods flash like fire, 
_ And sink in earthquake around the Sire, 
Shaken and rent asunder. 
Then he lifts his hand and he makes the sign 
` Once again on his breast divine, 
And the mountains of ice around the throne 
Are troubled like breakers rolling on 
To the sound of their own thunder! 
Moveless and mute in woe, the pallid Spirit lingers, 
Clutching the drifted snow with feeble frozen fingers ; 
Huge in the purple light that kindles now behind him, 
He loometh hoary white, while yet the thick snows blind him. 


“ Father! Father!” Balder cries, 

‘With arms outstretch’d and weeping eyes, 
“Father! Father !”—but lo! Christ stands, 
Raising yet his holy hands, 
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And cries, “ O Death, speed on! speed on! 
` Conquer now and take thy throne— 
Now all the gods have taken flight, 
` Reign thou there one starless night 
In the room of him, the Father!” 


Slowly over the icy ground, 
Slow and low like a lean sleuth-hound, 
Without a breath, without a sound, . 
The Phantom Death is crawling. 
He makes no shadow, he leaves no trace, 
Snow on snow he creepeth apace, 
Nearer, nearer, the fixéd Face 
Veil’d with the snow still falling. 


“Father! Father!” Balder cries . . . 

Silent, lonely, under the skies, 

Sits the God on his throne, with eyes on his Son 
Whose gentle voice is calling ! 

As the cuckoo calls in the heart of the May, 
Singing the flowers together, 

As the fountain ĉalls thro’ its flashing spray, - 

As a lamb cails low ’mid a mountain cloud, 

As a spirit calls to a corpse in its shroud, 
The Son cries on the Father! 


vil. 
TWILIGHT. , 


Tu wind is blowing, the skies are snowing, 
The ice is rent and the rocks are riven, 
But light rose-red in the north is growing, 
Morning light of the altars.of heaven. 
Silent, still, in the midst of the storm 
Sitteth there the formless Form, 
Hearkening out of his hoary hair, 
Waiting on in a dark despair, + 
While the burning heavens flame o’er him, 
When suddenly, wild and wing’d and bright, 
Towering to heaven in shroud of white, 
A Shadow upriseth against the light 
And standeth vast before him. 
Ts it a Shadow or only the Snow ? 
The skies are troubled, the light burns low, 
But stars still gather and gather. 
Is it a Spirit} or is it the Snow, 
Uprising there in the blood-red glow, 
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Ever towering higher and higher 
In a robe of whiteness fringed with fire, 
Ontstretching wings without a cry 
From verge to verge of the burning sky, - 
With eyes.on the eyes of the Father? 


Now Balder crieth, “ What shape comes there, 
. Terrible, troubling the heavens and air, 

Vaster than Norna the arctic Swan, 

The bright and bodiless Skeleton, 

Bird-shaped with a woman’s breast and eyes, 

Whose wings are wide as the world and skies ? 

Is it Norna, or only the Snow 

Moving yonder against the glow, 

Ever towering higher and higher, 

Ever outspreading pinions dire, 

And looking down in a dumb desire 

With eyes on the eyes of the Father?” 


It is not Norna, it is not the Snow ; 
The skies are troubled; the light burns low ; 
Yet stars still gather and gather. 


“ Father! Father! awaken, awaken ! 
One bends above thee with bright hair shaken 


` Over thy throne like a, falling flame ; 


One toucheth thy cheek and nameth thy name 
In a voice I hear, in a tone I know; 
It is not Norna, it is not the Snow, 

By the face and the voice and the tone. 
Vaster than these and vaster than thou, 
Touching the stars with a shining brow, 
Flickering up to the starry shades 


` Where the wild aurora flashes and fades, 


Spreading its wings from east to west, 

As an eagle that looks on a hawk in its nest 
It hungereth over thy Throne. 

Father, my Father!” 


“He cannot hear ;. 
Hide thy face, for the hour is near— 


. Hush!... 


... Who shrieks in the heart of the night? . .. 


Terrible, desolate, dumb, and blind, 
Like a cloud snow-white 
Struggling and rent in the claws of the wind 
The god hath risen with no sound 
*Mid the thick snows wavering around, 
And his stirring deepens the storm. 
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The ice is shaken beneath his tread, 
The winds are wailing around his head, 
And faster, thicker, out of the skies, 
Blotting his shape from Balder’s eyes, 

The wild flakes waver and swarm. 
Now face to face in the dull-red gleam, 
Like clouds in the sunset, like shapes in a dream, 
Face to face, with outstretched hands 
Like lightning forks that illumine the lands, 
Face to face, and sight to sight, 
Like vulture and eagle fierce for fight, 
They rise and they rise against the skies,— 
Alfadur with his fiery eyes, 

And the other vaster Form ! 


It is not Norna, but stranger and brighter, 
It is not the Snow, but wilder and whiter . 
Ever greater yet it grows, 
Wrapt about with whirling snows ; 
Ever it dilateth on, 
Till, a crimson Skeleton, 
With its head against the sky, 
Where the pale lights flicker and die, 
Strange it stands, with orbs of fire 
Looking down upon the Sire. 
See, O see upon its brow 
Strangest lustre liveth now; 

On its neck and round its frame 

Twines a snake of emerald flame... 
Death, Death, can it be thou? ... 


“ Father, Father! I cannot see— 

The heavens are bright but the world is white, 

The wings of the wan Form cover thee; 

Around and around, with no sigh, with no sound, 

Like the mists of a cloud, like the folds of a shroud, 
They enwrap thee,—and hide thee from me!” 


VIII 
“A CROSS AND A LILY.” 
“Tr is over! O Balder, look up and behold!” 


“ Not yet, for I sicken—-my sense shrinketh cold, 
And I fear the strange silence that cometh at last ! 
All is hush’d—all is dead—the dew now is shed 


Warm as tears on my hand, but the tempest hath pass’d, 


And the sounds of the tempest are fled!” 
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“ Arise!” 
“Iam risen!” 
“ Behold!” . 
í “ Allis white, 
But the darkness hath gone, and the clouds of the night, 
And down from the north streams the dawn flowing free ; 
But I see not the Father!” ` 
“Again!” 


l “ Woe is me! 
His throne standeth there white and cold, and thereon 
Sits another I know, as a King on a throne, 
Yea, sceptred and crownéd . . . and vaster tenfold 
He seems than the Spirit who sat there of old, 
For his form ’gainst the heavens looms fiery and fair, 
And the dew of the dawn glimmers bright in his hair; 
And we twain unto him are as birds in the night 
That sit gazing up at a great snowy height 
Where the starlight is coming and going like breath.” 


“So strange and so changed, yet ’tis he, even Death, 
Best and least, last and first. He hath conquer’d his own. 
All gods are as sand round his feet tempest blown, 

And lesser yet greater, more weak yet more wise, 

Are we who stand here looking up in his eyes. f 

All hail now to Death, now the great gods are dead !” 


“ Woe is me—it was written, and lo! il is read !” 
“ Come together, and bless him !” 


“The Father?” 


; “The same. 
On his throne I will mark with a finger of flame 
A Cross and a Lily for thee and for me!” 


They pass o’er the ice, and a sound like the sea 

Grows under’ their footprints; and softly they come 
Where Death, with his eyes fix’d on heaven, sitteth dumb ; 
And they pause at his feet, while far o’er them he looms, 
With his brow ’mong the stars and the amethyst-glooms. 
Yea, they pause far beneath . . . and with finger divine 
The white Christ hath made on the snow for a sign 

The Cross and the Lily . . . then rising he stands, 

And looketh at Death with uplifting of hands. 


Still as a star he shineth, brightly his eyes are burning, 
Small as a dove he seems in the morning’s dewy breath, 

Lifting again his face with a smile of loving and yearning, 
He looketh gently up at the godlike shape of Death; 
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And the hair of Death is golden, the face of Death is glowing, 
While softly around his form he folds his weary wings, 

And vast as the dim blue heavens the fair faint form is growing, 
But the face that all men fear is bright with beautiful things. . 

Ev’n so the Brethren wait where the darkest snows are drifted, 
Small as two birds that light in a wilderness alone, 

While bright on the blood-red skies, with luminous head uplifted, 
In a dream divine upgazing, Death sitteth upon his throne. 





VI. 


THE LAST BLESSING. 
I. 
THE WAKING OF THE SEA. 


“ Aur that is beautiful shall abide, 
All that is base shall die.” 
’ Sweet birds are singing far and wide, 
Under the summer sky. . 


Southward across the shining Bow 
The blessed Brethren came; 

They wore soft raiment of the snow, 
And sandals shod with flame. 


And golden lights and rippling rains 
Were on the frozen Sea, 

The bergs were melting from their chains, 
The waters flashing free. 


The white Christ lifted hands above 
That silent wakening Deep, 

And the unseen depths began to move 
With motions soft as sleep. 


Then on an isle of ice he stept, 
Leading his Brother mild, 

And blest the waters as they slept, 
And lo, they woke and smiled! 


Around him on the melting sea 

The glittering icebergs stirred, - 
And glimmer’d southward silently, 

Like things that lived and heard ; 


And, like a ship on the still tide 
That slowly leaveth land, 

His own white isle began to glide 
At lifting of his hand... 
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Silently as a flock of sheep 
The bergs stirred in the sun, 
Shepherded gently down the Deep 
By that immortal one. 


For as he raised his snow-white hand, 
They crept full softly by,—. 

Or paused and stood, as fair flocks stand 
Under the shepherd’s eye. — 


Far, far away into the north 
They stretch’d in legions white, 
Trembling and changing, creeping forth 
Out of a crimson light. 


And all the colours of the Bow 
Down their bright sides were shed ; 


Above the sky was gold; below, 


The sea all rippling red. 


That berg whereon the Brethren stood 
Was as a floating throne ; 

Silently, southward, on the flood, 
The Brethren drifted on! 


Il. 
FROM DEATH TO LIFE. 


Brieur Balder at his brother’s feet 
. Lay looking on the Sea, 
And sea~birds hover’d white and sweet 
Around him, silently. 


And white bears crawl’d out of the Deep 
To see him, and were blest ; 

And black seals with their young did creep 
Upon the berg to rest. ` 


Brighter and fairer all around 
The kindling waters shone, 

While softly, swiftly, with no sound, 
The white flocks glided on. 


And far away on-every side 
The glittering ice-blink grew,— 
Millions of bergs like ships that ride 
Upon the waters blue. 


“Q Balder, Balder, wherefore hide 
Thy face from the sweet sky!” 

The voice was music, but it cried 
Like any human cry. 
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« O Balder, Balder,” the white Christ said, 

“ Look up and answer me.” . 
Bright Balder raised his golden head, 

Like sunrise on the sea. 


“ O Brother, I was weeping then 
For those whom Death o’erthrew. 

Shall I, whose eyes have mourn’d for men, 
Not mourn my brethren too?” 


The white Christ answer’d back, and cried, 
Shining under the sky, 

“ All that is beautiful shall abide, 
All that is base shall die. 


“ And if among thy sleeping kin 
One soul divine there be, 

That soul shall walk the world, and win 
New life, with thee and me. 


“Death shall not touch one holy hair, 
Nor blind one face full sweet ; 
Death shall not mar what Love-made fair ; 

Nay, Death shall kiss their feet !” 


Then Balder rose his heavenly height, 
And clear as day smiled he; ` 

His smile was bright as noonday light 
Upon the sparkling Sea. 


Turning his face unto the north, 

He utter’d up a prayer, 

He saw the great Bridge stretching forth, 
-But never a god walk’d there. - 


He pray’d for those great gods o’erthrown, 
And cast in Death’s eclipse, 

He named the goddesses each one, 
And blest them with his lips. 


And lo! from bright’ning far-off lands 
He saw glad spirits gleam, 

Gazing to sea, and waving hands, 
And singing in a dream ; 

And far away where earth and air 
Mingled their gentle lights, 

There stood one marble form most fair 
Upon thé cloudless heights. 

Against the calm and stainless blue 
Tt stood divinely dim, 

And lo, his mother’s form he knew, 
And felt her eyes on him ! 
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Silent she paused, and round her there 
Trembled a summer sheen, 
And cataracts flash’d their lights in air, 
° And woods grew dewy green. 


Softly he sail’d beyond her sight 

Upon the summér Sea, 
And once again with hands snow-white 

He blest all things that be. 


And brighter, brighter, as he blest, 
The loosen’d waters grew, 
nd all the icebergs rock’d at rest 
Upon the glassy blue, 


` And on the melting shores of Earth © 
An emerald radiance ran, 
And woods and hills grew bright, and mirth 
Gladden’d the flocks of Man. 


Then glory grew on Harth and Heaven, 
. Full glory of full day! 

Then the bright Bridge’s colours seven 
On every iceberg lay ! 


In Balder’s hand Caris placed his own, 
‘ And it was golden weather, 
And on that berg as on a throne 

The Brethren stood’ together ! 


And countless voices far and wide 
Sang sweet beneath the sky— 

« All that is beautiful shall abide, 
All that is base shall die!” 


ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


THE CONTEST OF HEATHENISM WITH 
CHRISTIANITY, 


AS REFLECTED IN GREEK AND ROMAN LITERATURE. 


HE great preacher of Christianity to the heathen, the Apostle 
Paul, calls his preaching of “Christ crucified, unto the Jews a 
stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness ;”* and thereby 
gives a concise and striking definition of the point of view from 
which the opposition of the two sections of the non-Christian 
world, whom he had gone forth to gain, chiefly proceeded. To 
the Jew, Christianity, even when hostile to him, was to a certain 
extent intelligible, for it was rooted in monotheism and in the 
Messianic hopes of his nation. But the heathen, or, as Paul calls 
them, the Greeks, were absolutely without the assumptions with 
which it found points of contact in the Jewish world. Its mono- 
theism placed it in undisguised enmity to the polytheistic national 
religion ; and on the other hand, to those who might have been 
disposed to adopt monotheism as such, the doctrines which had 
grown out of the Jewish belief in the Messiah must have been 
all the more unintelligible. The worship of a Jew who had 
suffered the disgraceful death of a malefactor; the belief that he 
still lived in heaven; faith in his divine origin and nature; the 
expectation that he would come again with the hosts of heaven 
to put an end to the existing state of things and the kingdoms of 
this world; the hope of a future resurrection of the body ;—how 
could this faith and these expectations appear to any cultivated 
Greek, at first sight, as anything but extreme folly, the offspring 
of fanatical phantasy, or as downright imposture? Add to this 
the peculiarities of Christian life and manners; the way in which 


* 1 Cor. i. 28. 
VOL, XXIX. 3z 
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the party held together, which to an outsider conveyed the 
impression of a secret society, a conspiracy against the established 
order. The anxious care with which all contact with the heathen 
world was avoided, which could but lead to entire withdrawal 
from all non-Christian society; the aversion to military service 
and public offices; the principle that Christians should settle their 
disagreements among themselves, and not go to law before heathen 
courts; the refusal to take part in public festivals and rejoicings, 
and in the sacrifices for the empire and Emperor; add to this 
the contempt which an educated Greek or distinguished Roman 
was sure to feel for a society which was for a long time mainly 
recruited from the people, in which artisans, slaves, and freedmen 
associated on a footing of equality and fraternity with the few of 
the upper classes who entered it, in which, to say the least, no 
valué was placed on the artistic adornments of life, scientific, 
eesthetic, or social culture, the deeds of the warrior, or the fame 
of the savant ;—when we realize all this, we cannot wonder that 
the friends of Hellenic art, the pupils of the Attic philosophy, the 
sons and heroes of imperious Rome, could not take to a religion 
which presénted itself in a form so repugnant and incomprehen- 
sible. 

In reality, this religion was not without numerous and profound 
relations to the mental tendencies, the modes of thought, and the 
needs of the age. Indeed Christianity was a product of the age, 
a result of the spiritual forces by which it was actuated. Neither 
did the conditions of its rise and progress lie exclusively in 
Judaism. It was not until Judaism had come into wide and 
permanent contact with Hellenic culture, and had been fertilized 
by it in many ways, that Christianity could be developed from it. 
As the world-wide empires of Alexander and the Romans prepared 
the way for the religion of the world by an entire revolution in 
political circumstances, so was its most essential inward condition 
contained in that doctrine which, chiefly through the influence of 
the Stoic philosophers, had for centuries attained wide circulation 
the doctrine that all men form one great commonwealth, that 
they have equal rights and duties, that they are only separated 
from each other by their moral conduct, that they are all subject 
to the same natural and moral laws. The high moral demands of 
Christianity were in unison with what had been taught by the 
most eminent of the sages of old. 

As Paul placed value on faith alone, so did the Stoics on moral 
sentiments, virtue, and wisdom; if the former could not paint in 
colours too glaring the universal depravity of mankind, we find 
similar descriptions among his Roman contemporaries, and 
especially by the Stoic Seneca; if the Christians divide all man- 
kind into the regenerate and unregenerate, the Stoics class them 
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not less strictly as wise men and fools; if the Christians look 
beyond this world to the glories of heaven, the Stoics rejoice no 
less in the “birthday of eternity,” which even they call the day 
of death, in deliverance from the bondage of the flesh, the entrance 
on “the great eternal peace.” 

Many other points might be mentioned in which Christianity 
met the deepest needs of the time, had an affinity with its best 
aims, and with movements which had long been widely spread; 
and it might have been expected that among those who, like it, 
recognized the moral depravity of the age, and sought to correct 
it with an earnestness and devotedness which we cannot but 
admire, it would have been justly estimated. But it was not so. 
The Christians, in their estimate of the Greek and Roman character, 
were unable to throw off the assumptions of their supernatural 
dogmatics, and their Jewish prejudices against heathenism ; and 
neither could the Greeks and Romans rise above the pride of 
culture which forbade them to place the Syrian barbarians, among 
whom the new religion had arisen, on an equality with the 
revered sages of their own people; or to perceive, beneath its 
strange traditions, a deeper truth, having an affinity with their 
own philosophical convictions, and worthy of their serious con- 
sideration. If the Christian sect was hated by the mass of the 
heathen population, by the cultured portion it was despised, and 
centuries elapsed before contempt and hatred gave way to a more 
just and worthy conception. 

To the heathen nations, the Christians were in the first place 
atheists; for in every age this name has been given to those who 
did not agree with the prevailing conceptions of the Deity; not 
only when they denied his existence, but when they sought to 
instil a more just and worthy idea of God. “Down with the 
atheists!”—this was the war-cry of the heathen mob against the 
Christians. It was with this cry, for example, that in A.D. 156 the 
venerable Bishop Polycarp was received on the racecourse at 
Smyrna. The only gods the people knew anything about, whose 
temples they frequented, whose statues they worshipped, to whom 
they offered sacrifices and prayers, were denied by the Christians ; 
they were declared to be the inventions of man’s superstition, and 
sometimes to be evil spirits, devils. Can we wonder that the 
people who were still devoted to these gods felt the attack upon 
them to be an attack upon themselves, their most sacred and 
cherished possessions; that they were the more deeply incensed 
at it, the more seriously they feared by toleration of it to lose 
the favour of the gods on whom their welfare depended? The 
reproach of atheism was therefore the most dangerous that could 
be brought against the Christians. In that “Down with the 
atheists!” with which the yells of the mob greeted Polycarp at 
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Smyrna, was included the sentence of death, which they at once 
proceeded to execute by preparing the stake. And the cry 
was followed in numberless cases by the same results. If any 
public misfortune, any alarming event occurred, which seemed to 
indicate the displeasure of the gods,—a pestilence, a dearth, a 
flood, an eclipse, an earthquake,—superstition was always ready to 
make the Christians responsible for it, as enemies of the gods; the 
exclamation was sure to be heard, “ The Christians to the lions!” 
Both the educated and uneducated have always attributed every 
other wickedness to the enemies of the gods, and so it was with 
the Christians. Being atheists, they were also criminals, and alk 
manner of horrible stories were told of them. It was not enough 
that they were said to worship a god with the head of an ass, 
which we see represented to this day in a caricature of that 
period, the well-known mock crucifix in the Kircher Museum at 
Rome; it was said, also, that in their secret assemblies they practised 
all sorts of horrors, killed and devoured children, and gave them- 
selves up to frightful excesses, Scarcely any evils were attributed 
to the Jews in the middle ages by Christian fanatics which had 
not been before attributed to the Christians by heathen supersti- 
tion. How ancient this bad opinion of them was we learn from 
the account given by Tacitus of the persecution under Nero. 
When more than two-thirds of Rome was burnt to ashes in his 
reign, and report accused the Emperor himself of setting fire to 
it, he tried to find people on whom he could lay the blame, and 
selected the sect, says Tacitus, “who were universally hated for their 
shameful deeds, to whom the people gave the name of Christians.” 
These stupid misrepresentations of the Christians then were not 
only circulated, but so generally believed that but a few years 
after their rise as a community at Rome, and only two years after 
Paul’s arrival there, Nero could venture to throw on them the 
responsibility of a public calamity. He was out in his reckoning, 
. however; suspicion still attached to him, and the cruel torments 
which he inflicted on his wretched victims at last aroused the 
pity of their enemies. But one thing is obvious—Nero could not 
have punished the Christians as incendiaries if they had not been 
judged capable of such a crime; and Tacitus expressly says that 
they were so. 

We cannot, however, be much surprised that the credulous and 
ignorant masses had not more correct ideas. - It is far more 
astonishing that even the great historian to whom we owe this 
first mention of the Christians in profane history, should share 
their opinions, and he cannot be cleared from this accusation. He 
not only treats the excesses of which they were said to be guilty 
as acknowledged facts, but adds this remark:—“The founder of 
this sect, named Christ, had been executed under Tiberius, by the 
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Procurator Pontius Pilate. The heinous superstition was thereby 
checked for a time, but the infection soon spread again, not only 
throughout Judea, where the disease was indigenous, but also in 
the capital, where all that is disgraceful and reprobate collects 
and finds favour.” And of the accusation against the Christians 
he says, “They certainly cannot be convicted of causing the fire, 
but of being enemies of the human race they can.” This is the 
impression made upon the Roman by what he had heard of 
the religion and conduct of the Christians. Of atheism, of which 
the enemies of the popular divinities had been certainly by that 
time accused, he makes no mention. In the eyes of Tacitus the 
chief error in the new religion is not disbelief, but superstition. 
But in his general estimate of them this does not turn much to 
the advantage of the Christians; they are “ enemies of the human 
race,” and from such any crimes may be expected. And after 
mentioning the fearful torments and cruel scorn with which Nero 
treated the Christians, Tacitus closes his narrative with these 
words :—“ Guilty as they were, and well as they deserved the 
severest penalties, they excited pity, because it was considered that 
they were sacrificed, not for the common weal, but to the cruel 
caprice of an individual.” He admits that they were not guilty 
of the crime attributed to them, that their being put to death on 
this ground was judicial murder, and the manner of it an abomi- 
nation, but he regards them as a sect so depraved and dangerous, 
that their extermination was demanded by the public interest. 
The prejudices against the Christians must have taken very deep 
root, and the contempt with which the educated classes regarded 
this new form of Oriental superstition must have been very 
general, before the greatest historian whom Rome has produced 
could accept, at the beginning of the second century, the notions 
of the masses and the misdeeds of the Christians as facts, without 
even taking the trouble to sift into their truth. Under these 
circumstances, the real facts could not be ascertained about the 
crimes of which the Christians were accused, and to which even a 
Tacitus gave credit; nor could the cause of the Christians, which 
‘went against them under Nero, be fairly judged, until it should be 
tried again under a better government and by more just judges. 
This happened even during the lifetime of Tacitus, and but a few 
years after he wrote of themas above, The greatest of the Cæsars, 
Trajan, amidst the multitude of affairs to be regulated in his vast 
empire, found it necessary to interest himself with the Christians 
and their relation to the State; and the younger Pliny, one of 
the noblest and most cultivated men of that day, was commissioned 
to investigate the accusations against them. In the west of Asia 
Minor, and especially in Bithynia, the province over which Pliny 
ruled, the Christian religion had found so much favour that in 
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many places, in the cities and even in the country, the temples of 
the gods were deserted, the festivals were not celebrated, the flesh 
of the sacrifices scarcely found purchasers. The embitterment 
of the heathen at this success of their enemies led to. com- 
plaints. At first individuals, and soon increasing numbers, 
were informed against to Pliny, as adherents of the Christian 
sect, a pretext for which was afforded by a recent prohibition of 
all societies not recognized by the State. Pliny was perplexed ; 
there were then no legal enactments against the Christians and 
no method of procedure had been established in practice; at any 
rate, Pliny, as he himself wrote to Trajan, had never been present 
ata trial of Christians. Such trials, after the great persecution 
under Nero, had taken place but rarely under Domitian, and since 
his assassination there had been none. But, like a true Roman, he 
looked at the subject from a simple, straightforward, political pdint 
of view. Let Christianity be what it might, as soon as it asserted 
its peculiarities in opposition to the religion of the State and the 
acts of worship connected with political. life, it became dangerous 
to the State. On this principle Pliny acted. The persons in- 
formed against as Christians, were summoned to appear, and were 
asked whether they were such or not. If they confessed. it, 
they were required under pain of death to renounce their faith; if 
they refused, they were executed, or if, like Paul, they were Roman 
citizens, they were sent to Rome to be tried. “For I had no 
doubt,” says Pliny, “that their obstinacy and unyielding contumacy 
demanded punishment whatever the religion might be that they ` 
professed.” He who denied that he was a Christian or recanted, 
after he had shown his reverence for the statues of the gods and 
of the Emperor and cursed Christ, was released. It was certainly 
a very summary proceeding. The governor, however, took the 
opportunity of obtaining more precise information as to the 
religion and lives of the Christians, partly from those who denied 
Christianity, and partly from two Christian déaconesses whom he 
subjected to this painful examination. But none of them had, 
anything to tell him of the crimes and horrors of which report 
accused them; they told him of their religious assemblies, their 
love-feasts, their adoration of Christ, their moral principles. Pliny 
wrote that he had discovered nothing in the confessions of the 
tortured deaconesses but a foolish and boundless superstition. 
But, widely as it had spread, he hoped to uproot it by severity 
against those who persisted in it, and showing favour to those who 
renounced it. This report of Pliny to Trajan undoubtedly shows 
more knowledge and a more correct view. of Christianity than 
- what is said by Tacitus. He gave credit to the slanderous reports 
of the vices of the Christians, while Pliny does not; he has con- 
vinced himself that they are not necessarily connected with 
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Christianity. This accusation is thenceforth confined to the 
lower classes; it is no longer repeated by contemporary authors, 
But Christianity is still held to be a strange and absurd superstition, 
and tolerant as Imperial Rome was, in general, of superstition of 
every kind, in this case toleration was limited by the peculiarities 
of the Christian religion. All other religious usages were com- 
patible with the established public worship; the Christian religion 
could not fail to be opposed to it—the Christians were enemies of 
the gods, atheists. Pliny does not use the term, but it is really 
this characteristic which makes him regard them as enemies of 
the State; they refused to offer sacrifices to the gods and the 
Ernperor, and such defiance must be put down. Trajan himself 
formed the same opinion. In his reply to Pliny’s report he 
approves his conduct, and adds that they are not to be officially 
proceeded against, but if they are denounced and refuse to recant 
their Christianity by worship of the national gods and the Emperor, 
they are to be punished. He evidently considered it to be a 
comparatively harmless superstition, a delusion which might be 
tolerated so long as it could be ignored, but which must not be 
indulged, in consequence of its open resistance to the religion and 
laws of the State, nor left unpunished when brought before the 
courts and obstinately persisted in. 

Trajan’s mandate to Pliny was for a hundred and fifty years the 
standard by which the relations of the Roman State towards Chris- 
tianity were regulated, and the views which dictated it remained for 
along period unaltered. While among the people the old hatred of 
the atheists survived, and the old calumnies retained their hold, the 
new religion was regarded by the educated as one of the many 
fruits of superstition which inundated the Roman empire from the 
East; and whether it was regarded with lenience or severity, as 
perilous or absurd, its followers as deceivers or deceived, in one 
thing all were agreed, that it could not be permitted to break the 
laws against making proselytes and against unauthorized societies. 
The contumacy which the Christians showed in refusing to join 
in the public worship of the gods must be put an end to, especially 
in cases in which, according to the prevailing ideas, the established 
customs were inseparable from the fulfilment of duties towards 
the State and its rulers. The three successors of Trajan, and the 
excellent Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, two generations later, formed 
the same opinion of the Christians. This Emperor was one of the 
most benign, philanthropic, and conscientious rulers who ever 
adorned a throne. He was, moreover, a zealous adherent of the 
Stoic philosophy, which in its morals, and even in its theology, 
was so closely allied to Christianity. And yet in his reign the 
Christians were subjected to persecutions more severe than even 
under Nero. He felt compelled, as Roman Emperor, to protect 
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the religion of the State from its pronounced enemies; and, as one 
of a school which'was content to place philosophical ideas and 
religious myths on-an equality, and made terms with the popular 
religion by the most extravagant allegorization of it, he had no 
comprehension of the scruples of conscience which made all 
participation in heathen worship appear to a Christian as an 
unpardonable sin. In the positive Christian doctrines, which 
could not, like poetic myths, be evaporated into mere symbols of 
philosophic dogmas, a Marcus Aurelius could not possibly see 
anything more than Pliny saw,—a “foolish and boundless suypersti- 
tion ;” nor in the steadfastness with which the Christians adhered 
to them, anything but a stupid obstinacy, originating in defiance 
and bigotry, and perhaps in a desire to excite attention. And 
this is just what he says in the only passage in his Monologues 
in which he mentions the Christians (xi. 8): he observes that a 
man should be ready to die at any time, but with dignity, without 
boasting; from reasonable conviction, “not out of mere defiance, 
like the Christians.” So little did the devoted heroism of the 
Christian martyrs overcome the prejudices of the Roman. Marcus 
Aurelius doubtless pitied the Christians who were put to death by 
his orders, since he so often tells us that pity is the only sentiment 
that befits the wise man in view of the folly and perversity of 
men; but he judged that, for the sake of the common weal and 
public order, he could not restrain the arm of justice, and, in truth, 
he had no idea that it was not to justice they were sacrificed, but 
to political laws and interests which were incompatible with the 
natural law of liberty of conscience. 

Since even a Marcus Aurelius was not able to form an un- 
biassed opinion of Christianity, this will not be expected from one 
so entirely wanting in religious interests, and therefore in appre- 
ciation of religious life and motives, as his contemporary, the 
satirist Lucian. A man of the world, half sceptic, half Epicurean, 
could not possibly regard Christianity as anything but one of the 
follies and fancies of which the age was so prolific. He only 
mentions it in connection with them. In his book on the cynic, 
Peregrinus, who had publicly burnt himself at the Olympic games 
in A.D. 165, he relates that this eccentric man had in his younger 
days belonged to the sect of the Christians in Palestine, had 
gained a high standing among them, had been imprisoned for his 
faith, but was afterwards set at liberty; and he takes occasion 
to give his opinions of the Christians, He describes them with a 
sort of contemptuous pity, as poor simple folk who had been 
persuaded by the founders of their sect that they would live 
for ever, and that if they would only deny the Hellenic gods, and 
worship instead that crucified Sophist and live according to his 
laws, they were all brethren. He was well aware of the courage 
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with which the Christians died, the joy with which they madé any 
sacrifice for their faith. But this heroism and self-sacrifice had no | 
value in his eyes, being based on notions so fanatical. Their 
superstition, he says, makes the Christians the prey of every 
impostor who knows how to work upon it; and while he sees no 
serious danger in it to the existing order of things, he is equally © 
destitute of any vision of the historical importance and intrinsic 
value of the new faith. He speaks of it in the superficial tone of 
a man who is too well convinced of its unimportance to think it 
worth while to inform himself further about it. 
Lucian’s friend, the Platonist, Celsus, regarded Christianity in 
a far more serious light. His knowledge of it is also far more 
profound, In “The True Word,” which he addressed to the 
Christians between A.D. 178 and 180, he shows an acquaintance 
with their doctrines and documents in which he is quite alone 
among the opponents of Christianity till we come to Porphyry. 
Still, his verdict is not less severe than that of his predecessors. 
Even though he does not deny that there is some truth in the 
Jewish Christian doctrines, this gives Christianity but little advan- 
tage in his eyes. As the Jewish and Christian Alexandrians made 
the heathen sages the disciples of Jewish revelation, the Greek 
philosopher made the Jews and Christians plagiarists of the wisdom 
of the Greeks. The good that is found amongst them they have 
borrowed from the Egyptians, the Hellenes, and from the nations 
whose gods they despised. But they have not made a good use 
of this foreign good; they have misunderstood and distorted 
the doctrines they have appropriated, and mixed them up with 
superstitious fancies and fictions of all sorts. Celsus believes 
everything about the ancestors of the Christians, the Jews, which 
their heathen foes had been saying about them for centuries; he 
believes all the calumnies about the founder of Christianity and 
his disciples, which the hatred of their compatriots had circulated 
in much the same form as we find them in the later Talmudic 
writings. Jesus was, according to the well-known Jewish fable, 
not only of humble but disreputable parentage; in Egypt he learnt 
the arts of a magician and conjuror; after his return to his own 
country he gave himself out for a worker of miracles and for the 
Son of God long foretold, and invented the Gospel stories of his 
birth. He succeeded in collecting around him a few followers 
from among the lowest rabble, with whom he went about the 
country, not doing anything more than other magicians had done, 
or achieving more success. Being betrayed by his own friends, he 
suffered death for his crimes, and his disciples afterwards carried on 
the imposture. They persisted that he was a God and the Son of 
God, ascribed miracles to him which he had never performed, put 
prophecies of his death and resurrection into his mouth, and 
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invented the fable of his resurrection after the pattern of heathen 
_myths, but without adducing any credible proof of it. Christianity 
is, therefore, from the beginning, not only a worthless innovation 
but a tissue of lies; the “Sophist,” as Lucian calls its founder, 
now becomes a conjuror, whose magic arts the Platonist will not 
dispute, though he will not admit that he is anything but a good- 
for-nothing impostor. And, according to Celsus, the character of 
the Christian religion accords with its origin. So far as it devi- 
ates from what had long before been acknowledged as truth, it is 
nothing but a compound of superstition and imposture. In order 
that they may worship the highest God alore, the Jews and 
Christians refuse all reverence to the other divinities. As if it 
behoved the highest God to interfere immediately and personally 
in the material world; as if he had not his servants and instru- 
ments by whom he rules the world and in whom he will be 
honoured—those divinities whose glory we admire, those demons 
whose invisible rule is continually about us, whose favour we have 
good reason to secure by prayers and sacrifices. And while the 
Christians refuse the honours due to the greatest of created beings, 
while they will not admit that Hercules and. Æsculapius have 
been deified, they themselves adore as a God a conjuror who died 
a shameful death. They assert that it was he whose coming was 
foretold by Jewish prophets, although.his teachings are opposed 
to the Jewish laws. They call him a son of God, forgetting that 
they thereby ascribe to the God whose gon he was things unworthy 
of the Deity, just as much as the Hellenic myths, They make 
God come down to men, ill as it comports with His unchangeable- 
ness'and perfection. How absurd, again, are their anthropomorphic 
representations of the Deity; their-stories of the creation, the fall, 
the flood, and the patriarchs; their doctrine of the devil who slays 
the Son of God, and of Antichrist whom he has to fear as a rival; 
their expectation of the return of Christ, the destruction of the world 
by fire, and the resurrection of the body—a.notion which can only 
be entertained by sensual people! What an arrogant notion of 
the Christians that the world is created for them only, and that at 
the end of the world they alone will continue to live in new 
bodies, while everybody else will be burnt in the fire! Such a 
religion is truly only fit for the ignorant, to whom the Christians 
for the most part are confined; whoever expects to find credence 
for such things must look for. it among artisans and slaves, women 
and children, sinful and wicked people, and must exclude all the 
learned and educated from his community. 
But perverse as all this may be, it might be more easily tolemted 


if the Christians were only following the faith of their forefathers, 


if they had the excuse of its being their national religion. As it 
is impossible that all the various nations should worship the Deity 
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in the same way, it is best that every one should worship in the 
way to which he has been accustomed, and which is acceptable to 
the tutelar genii of his country. This is the case with the Jews, 
absurd as the national pride is with which they look down upon 
all other religions and think their own the only true one. Butthe 
Christians have not even this excuse. Originally apostates from 
Judaism, they are now a medley of renegades from other nations, 
and are split up into innumerable parties among themselves. And 
with this the reproach is connected with which Celsus closes his 
controversy with the Christians—their indifference to the Roman 
State and its welfare. They will not have anything to do with 
public worship, and neither do they concern themselves with the 
public interest. The enmity to the human race with which Tacitus 
reproaches them meets us again here under the more definite form 
of want of patriotism. 

This polemical treatise of Celsus clearly ‘shows why the better 
educated classes among his Greek and Roman contemporaries 
would, as a rule, have nothing to do with the Christian religion, 
even when they were somewhat better acquainted with it. They 

. could not take to it because it originated in a sphere, and pre- 
supposed a way of thinking, entirely different from their own. 
Christianity was a religion for the weary and heavy-laden: to 
him who was ill-treated and set at nought in this world compen- 
sation was promised in another; to him who was oppressed by a 
feeling of moral weakness and guilt it offered to restore peace of 
mind by the gospel of reconciliation, to raise him into a liberty 
and joy in moral aspiration hitherto unknown. But those things 
which had been the delight of the Greek and the pride of the 
Roman, it counted as the glories of this world, on the ruins of 
which the kingdom of God was to be established. The more 
deeply a man was grounded in the culture of the classic nations, 
the more uncongenial must these views bave been to him; the 
more he valued his culture, the less was he disposed to exchange 
it for the faith and worship of the barbarians of Palestine. While 
on the other hand the fewer of these good things had fallen to a 
man’s lot, and the more he belonged to the pariahs of ancient and 
aristocratic civilization, the more strongly must he have been 
attracted to a faith which made him at once a member on equal 
terms with the rest, who in part shared with him the highest 
good at once in their moral and religious life, and in part held out 
a sure hope of it in future. Such an one would easily get over 
those points in the new teaching which were repugnant to the 
educated. Large as might be the demands made by the Jewish- 
Christian supernaturalism on the faith of its votaries, in comparison 
with the mythology of the popular religion, Christian dogmatics 
bore so rational a stamp, and the change from polytheism to 
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monotheism was in itself so great an advance, that the most dog- 
matic Christian, the man most credulous of miracles, could at once 
look down, as a person of superior enlightenment, upon heathen 
superstitions. He, on the contrary, who had been led by philosophy 
to renounce this superstition, did not require Christianity to aid 
him in doing so, and it could not therefore gain him over in that 
way; while all the doctrines which owed their origin to Jewish 
revelation as such, or were a sequel to it, would inevitably be 
repugnant to a disciple of Plato or Aristotle, of Epicurus or Zeno, 
and would only excite ridicule or be subjected to serious refuta- 
tion. If we consider further the undisguised aversion and hostility 
of the Christians to the heathen government, and how they with- 
drew as far as possible from all co-operation with it, it becomes 
the more intelligible that it was just the more educated portion 
of the population, the men of political insight, who perceived a 
danger in Christianity to which the lower classes, minors in a 
political sense, were partly indifferent and partly blind, and that 
far-seeing governments, imbued with the political instincts of 
Rome, should try to check the spread of a religion which must sap 
the vital forces of the existing order of things. 

For Christianity and humanity it was well that these political 
sentiments did not constantly assert themselves on the throne of 
the Cæsars. Although it was a great exaggeration to say of the 
Christians, as Celsus did, that only one and another of them were 
still wandering about, and that they were in constant danger of 
prosecution, the rigid measures of Marcus Aurelius against them 
seem for the time to have met with considerable success. But 
the renewed attacks of the Marcomans, which, after A.D. 178, 
demanded all the forces of the empire, must have diverted atten- 
tion from the Christians, and after the Emperor had died in camp 
at Vienna in A.D. 180, the Christian Church under his successors 
enjoyed seventy years of rest, which was not disturbed till the 
middle of the third century by the severe persecution for a few 
years under Decius and Valerian. The followers of Christ in- 
creased ‘so greatly during this period, their mode of life and 
worship emerged so completely from its previous obscurity, that, 
in spite of the laws against unauthorized religions, they had 
become a power which had to be taken account of, or at any rate 
to be recognized as a fact. The attitude assumed by the public 
opinion of the Greco-Roman world towards Christianity was in- 
evitably influenced by it. We hear no more of the secret excesses 
of the Christians after they became more generally known. Hatred 
of the enemies of the gods became appeased in time, as people 
had become more accustomed to see Oriental divinities filling a 
large place beside the ancient gods of Greece and Rome, not only 
in the religion of individuals, but even in public worship. The 
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aversion of the heathen to. Christianity of course continued ; 
jealousy could but be fostered by its successes. But the professors 
of a religion who formed so large a portion of the population. of 
the empire could no longer be regarded as “enemies of the human 
race ;” and even political distrust gradually disappeared to so 
large an extent that towards the end of the third century many 
Christians served in the army, were entrusted with positions of 
command, important political offices, and places at court. 

Under these circumstances the attacks upon Christianity took 
a different form. After the middle of the third century the last 
learned champion of polytheism arose in the neo-Platonic philo- 
sophy. But decidedly as it was opposed to Christian doctrine, up 
to the sixth century, and long after it had gained its outward 
victories, the neo-Platonists did not venture to deny that there 
was some truth in these doctrines. The Christian religion had 
gained so much by its successes and its obvious moral effect that 
it could no longer be regarded simply as an imposture or a product 
of superstition by serious and truth-loving opponents, such as the 
neo-Platonists mostly were. They even recognized in it a kernel 
of truth, round which doubtless much error and imposture had 
grown. The founder of Christianity, said these neo-Platonists, 
was a good and wise man, but his disciples had distorted his 
doctrine. It was they who first gave out that Christ was a God, 
and introduced the worship of him as opposed to the popular 
deities. He himself had worshipped these gods, and with their aid, 
by means of magic arts, had worked the miracles, the reality of 
which the philosophers did not dispute ; but he did not therefore 
claim to be more than a man, as other sages were on whom the 
gods had conferred similar powers. 

From this point of view, Philostratus, in his life of Apollonius 
of Tyana, about A.D. 230, had, without naming Christ, compared 
the Gospel representation of him with the neo-Pythagorean ideal 
of a Hellenic philosopher and prophet; and his disciple, the 
Emperor Alexander Severus, placed a statue of the founder of 
Christianity side byside with Orpheus and Abraham, Pythagoras and 
Apollonius, in his private chapel. It was on similar assumptions 
that, half a century later, the neo-Platonist Porphyry proceeded in 
that famous polemical treatise against the Christians which their 
hatred caused them so effectually to destroy that only isolated indi- 
cations of its contents have come down to us. We learn from these 
fragments that Porphyry, a learned man, skilled in logic and philo- 
sophy, chose just such points for his attack as have in more recent 
times been selected by the opponents of supernatural religion. 
He asked, with a Reimarus, why had not Christ appeared before, if 
salvation depended upon him? He thought it incomprehensible 
that the Christians should reject sacrifice, when God himself had 
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enjoined it on the Jews. In the oft-discussed contest between 
` Peter and Paul at Antioch, he saw a proof that a faith over which 
its most enlightened advocates disputed must be based upon a 
fiction. He accused even Jesus of dissimulation, because he said 
he was not going to the feast in Jerusalem, and afterwards went.* 
He stumbled at many of the narratives in the Old Testament, and 
rightly enough would not permit the Jews to get over them by 
allegoric interpretations. With keen eye he detected in the 
prophecies of the book of Daniel a forgery of the time of the 
Maccabees, and gave reasons for it which have lost nothing of 
their force to this day. He doubtless raised many objections that 
Christian theologians of the present day would not be able to 
refute. But there is no tradition that he passed a verdict on 
Christianity as a whole so reproachful and adverse as Celsus did in 
his day; and, taking into account the attitude generally assumed 
towards it by the neo-Platonist school, it is not’ probable that he 
only regarded the religion of the Greeks as a légal mode of 
worship, and the Christian as a revolt against that divine ordinance 
that every nation should worship the gods according tò its own 
traditions. 

This is not maintained even by Hierocles, who was of the same 
school, although a chief share is ascribed to him in the last attempt 
made by the Roman State to suppress Christianity by force for 
many years, by the severe persecution under Diocletian, after 
A.D. 303. Ina treatise against the Christians, this neo-Platonist 
compared the founder of Christianity with the fabulous picture of 
the neo-Platonist saint, Apollonius of Tyana, as it had been drawn 
by Philostratus. He tried to show that the Christians need not 
take their Jesus for a God on account of the few miracles he had 
performed, and that the heathen judged far more rightly of 
Apollonius, Pythagoras, and others, far greater workers of miracles 
than Christ, in regarding them as men beloved by the gods. But 
he branded the Apostles as impostors, because they had adorned 
the deeds of their Master with silly stories, while those of 
Apollonius were handed down by’ credible witnesses. Even 
this enemy of Christ does not dispute his greatness as a man, 
nor even his prophetic character; it is only his divinity that he 
assails. 

It is not until the second half of the fourth century, that we find 
heathen polemics recurring to the tone against Christianity with 
which they had begun. It had in the meantime been made the 
religion of the State in.the Roman empire by Constantine, and its 
adherents before long began to suppress the worship of the ancient 
gods with the same violence which had been employed to put 
down Christianity. If heathen governments had commanded the 
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Christians under pain of death to sacrifice to the gods, these 
sacrifices were now forbidden by the same penalties; if the heathen 
mob had raged against the Christians, the Christian rabble were 
now set on those who would not part with their ancient deities ; 
if it had formerly been necessary to renounce Christianity to be 
promoted at court and in the army, it was now necessary to adopt 
it for the same reasons. But Christianity had possessed. vitality 
enough to resist all the allurements and terrors of political power; 
heathenism, on the contrary, proved so rotten under their altered 
relations, that fifty years after Constantine’s first edict of tolera- 
tion, its adherents were in the minority, their ranks thinned more 
and more, and they were soon only to be found among the 
uneducated populace in the country, among the upper classes of 
Rome and Alexandria, and the learned men and philosophers who 
could not separate the worship of the ancient divinities from 
classic culture. 

It was only natural that this triumph of a foe whom they had 
never ceased to hate and despise, that the severity with which 
the triumph was turned to account, that the repulsive spectacle of 
a nominal Christianity, spiritual ambition, and fierce controversy, 
which the new Imperial Church at once offered, should deeply 
embitter the subject party. Under Julian’s short reign (A.D. 361 
-—363), there was a prospect of once more subjecting the foe. 
But the restoration of heathenism, projected by this Emperor, 
with all the fervour of a neophyte but in utter misconception of 
the age, could but have failed, even if his speedy death had not 
put an end to it. Julian had become acquainted with Christianity 
amongst his predecessors and relations under its worst form. He 
had personally suffered from their jealous despotism. Brought up 
a Christian, he had been obliged to profess this religion when he 
had already adopted the neo-Platonist philosophy. It was a 
cherished project with him to restore the worship of the ancient 
deities when he ascended the throne. But he did not wish to 
effect it by force; this was forbidden by his principles, his noble 
sentiments, his respect for justice, and, finally, he could not 
conceal from himself that the forces at his command were not equal 
to the task. The severest measure which he took against the 
Christians was to forbid them to receive public instruction in 
ancient literature. But this ruler, who prided himself on his 
philosophy and learning and was fond of hearing himself speak, 
could not refrain from writing against them. In his seven books 
against the Christians, which we know from Cyril’s reply, and in 
his letters, all the ill-humour and contempt which had been 
accumulating in his mind for years find expression; and this was 
increased by the pertinacity with which the Christians resisted his 
measures for converting them. The “Galileans,” as he contemptu- 
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ously calls them in his edicts, are to him, as to Celsus, people who 
have departed from the faith of their fathers, in order to construct 
a new religion out of the worst elements of Judaism and heathen- 
ism. They would have nothing to do with the eternal gods, 
‘whose laws encompass them, in order that they might worship a 
dead Jew instead, and, with him, the tombs and bones of other 
dead men, with which, even in those days, there was fetichism 
enough. Neither will they listen to Nature and her laws; they 
appeal to the will of God rather than to any other authority, as if 
it could ever be opposed to the laws of Nature. Nor will they 
understand that it is impossible for all nations to have the same 
religion, and that it is just because they are assigned to different 
divinities that nations differ so much in their character and gifts. 
But they have no national worship themselves; they follow the 
teaching of those deceitful sectarians, the Apostles, and have not 
even left this alone. How little this teaching is good for is 
obvious enough; for everything great and beautiful in the world, 
all noble deeds and all eminent men, have, as Julian believes, 
sprung out of heathendom. Christianity is a religion of barbarism, 
and it can only produce barbarians, men of servile minds. 

Thus do heathen polemics against Christianity finally return to 
the same point of view from which they set out. But these 
polemics had not hindered its advance, and it was a still more 
vain hope that they could wrest the victory out of its hands. 
When Cyril wrote his ten books against Julian, the last hope of 
heathenism in the Roman empire had sunk into the grave with 
him. Even the written attacks against the Christians gradually 
diminished, although many particular doctrines were for a long 
time discussed between Christian and heathen philosophers. 

It was not till recent centuries that these polemics have been 
revived. Modern opponents of Christianity have repeated many 
of the reproaches with which Celsus and Porphyry once assailed 
it, little as they could adopt their point of view as a whole. In 
many of these reproaches, some who are far from being in principle 
hostile to Christianity, have perceived some truth, and have en- 
deavoured to reconstruct it so as to shield it from them, These 
parallels, however, cannot be pursued further here. Our purpose. 
hasbeen to indicate how the contest of heathenism with Christi- 
anity, and the varying attitudes of the one to the other, are 
reflected in Greek and Roman literature, in order to bring before 
the view of our readers this aspect of the peculiarities and motive 
of that world-wide movement out of which modern society and 
its civilization have arisen, with the triumph of the Christian 
religion. 

E. ZELLER. 
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the Art Students, by H.R.H. The Princess Louise, on 

o Tuesday, 20ih February, 1877, in the Lecture Theatre, 

South Kensington Museum, 


` 


EVERAL addresses have lately appeared on the subject of 
art, by various persons well entitled to express an opinion, in 
the Times and other daily and weekly newspapers. Professor 
Poynter has addressed the Social Science Congress; the Rev. the 
Rector of Lincoln College has spoken in Oxford; and Lord Gran- 
ville has followed, in a not unnatural tone of deprecation. And 
Mr. Wallis of South Kensington, in an address at Manchester, 
has shown with force and justice what important work has 
been done since 1850 or thereabouts. There is no use dis- 
guising the fact that a leading feature, if not the whole sub- 
stance, of the two’ former addresses, was regret, faithfully ex- 
pressed or significantly suggested, at the present state of 
popular art throughout the country. A good system of educa- 
tion in the graphic sciences (we really prefer this term because 
the spirit of art, to our thinking, is not a matter of instruction, 
though its grammar and technique be taught’ scientifically) began 
its work about ‘thirty years ago. Art-education began on almost 
gratuitous terms for the sake of our’ manufacturers ; and it 
has produced a number of not intolerable patterns and copies. 
The complaint is that it has not. popularized originality of design, 
or laid the foundation of that national love of beauty, which 
irregularly, but with, certainty, throws up original workmen. It 
_ bas suceéeded in the commercial sense, and too well, for its vast 
multiplication of copies, or variations more or less ingenious on 
borrowed ideas, has overborne original production. Ably con- 
ducted art-schools have done their work in ministering to our 
commerce; but commerce is still everything, because people 
really care for nothing else; and at last it is discovered in this 
country to be antagonistic to art for that reason. 
VOL. XXIX. 4a 
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It may be right that leaders in knowledge, when they review 
their own period, and are addressing mixed audiences of students, 
experts, and outsiders, should assume a tone which, as Mr. Pattison 
_ correctly observed, approaches that of pessimism. He doubtless 
added some unreported words of comfort to the staff and pupils of 
the Oxford Art-school, whom he was exhorting, and who appear 
by their report to have done.a fair year’s work. It is rather hard 
to put successful teachers and painstaking pupils and their friends 
in the position of whipping-boys, to be lashed for the insensibility’ 
of the rest of the world. But it is a clerical error, and we cannot 
think the Rector’s observations unjust, as he evidently meant to 
address them urbi et orbi. Professor Poynter's discourse is to the 
same purpose. Leaders are meant to get their followers on. They 
have a right to point out what ought to be done next, if possible, 
rather than to dwell exultingly on what is accomplished, It is 
their best course to find all the fault which can reasonably be 
found with the present state of things; and for doing this with 
insight and faithfulness both the Rector and Professor deserve the 
thanks of the community. The object of this paper is to consider 
how far our admitted failure in the spirit of fine art turns on our 
Deedalian skill in mechanically multiplying objects of art. It musf 
be so in some sense, for to make a thing common is to vulgarize it, ` 
and a good pattern or colour does unquestionably lose its value: 
when we see it everywhere, more especially when it is ill-copied and 
stupidly adapted. And this, as we shall see, nearly reduces Pro- 
` fessor Poynter to despair. He says, anditis a crucial instance, that 
it is no use sending the Castellani jewels to Birmingham to improve 
the taste of the jewellers, because “the only result would be’ the 
cribbing a few of the forms to producea povetyy ang the executing 
them in a coarse and barbarous manner.’ ‘ 

This remark is a perfectly sound one; and our two lecturers 
have done us all the more service, because to every thoughtful 
reader they thus establish by practical and unmistakable example, 
the connection between art and morality. For instance, Birming- 
ham jewellery is false; those who wear it are guilty of foolish 
equivocation; the object is bad, therefore you cannot make the 
work honourable, or enlist the workman’s honour in its favour. 
Coarse and mindless it always must be, because no good gold- 
smith likes making shams in base metal. In this case we have 
not only mechanical multiplication of copies to deal with, but 
multiplication for a base and immoral purpose; the consumer and 
producer are in fact both wrong. Mechanical copying may 
vulgarize good ideas, but we have to consider what there is in 
the producer and consumer which, evolves the vulgarity. A moral 
fault or weakness is evidenced by a low taste, in this vast class 
of instances. Why do people order bad art-imitations, of which 
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Brummagem jewellery is the worst known form? What is the 
cause ofall our distressingly bad taste? To endure sham without 
‘shame indicates both moral and intellectual frailty: we are 
neither trained nor taught, we are neither informed nor edu- 
cated, as we might be, and we trust shall be. For buyer 
and producer, it comes to the same thing; but practically the 
latter must have his training first. That is in nature. He can 
only learn better choice by personal study of nature, till he 
can see real types of beauty, and know them with delight 
when he does see them. Our future art or graphic education, if 
it is to be made better, can only be so when the buyer makes 
the workman study natural forms for his enjoyment, having 
himself learnt enough of them to appreciate the workman’s 
rendering. Individuality and originality are the great want,— 
Messrs. Poynter and Pattison repeat and imply it continually,—and 
Nature is the storehouse of original idea, and personal contact 
with her the source of individuality. 

Many forms of mechanical multiplication are opposed to high 
- or fine art. Our first real question is, What chance has the 
artistic spirit, where it exists in the workman, of developing itself 
through (or in spite of) the mechanical labour of commercial art? 
Our next is, What hope is there of developing artistic spirit, or 
taste for natural beauty, in patrons and producers simultaneously, 
or in the producer first? For though demand creates supply on 
the commercial scale, you must have original works of art to be 
seen in the first instance, before they can be demanded. The true 
artist-workman educates his customers more than their demand 
educates him. Public patronage doesnot create a demand for good 
work. Some original workman begins with it ; he has followers who 
work with him; they find a market ; the better part of the public 
begins to admire, and takes, as it must, what it can get of their 
work. The less honest part of the public tries to make money 
out of them by imitation, or to gain credit for artistic taste by 
buying the sham article. 

Can the taste for natural beauty be at all ministered to by 
mechanical means? Without that taste you cannot have art; 
as soon as you bring it to the mechanic you raise him into the 
artist,—“ you begin,” as the Rector says, “to refine the habits and 
increase the happiness of the workman, opening to him new 
thoughts and new recreations of unknown value and delight.” 
And as with him, so with the people. Ifany form of mechanical 
multiplication can really popularize any knowledge of or taste for 
beauty, there is hope, and the whole thing must not be condemned. 
Therefore, practically speaking, can anything be done to remedy 
the vices of our mechanical system of multiplication? We shall 
come to our own little scheme or dodge at the end of this paper ; 
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but there is something eines and w we do not çonsider it ik 
lible, even if the reader gets to it. 

In the first place, for the word “mechanical.” In its bad sense 
in art, it is applied to work.done without that touch, or combined 
intellectual and delightful action of hand and eye, which con- 
stitutes the true workman. Artist and craftsman are nearly the 
same; they both delight in their handling; in an important sense, ` 
the love of doing well, or of well-doing, is the soul of the thing. 


' The expression “cunning (or kenning) hand,” expresses the true 


source of workmanlike pleasure, in the simultaneous use of her 
matchless instruments of sight and touch by the soul. The 
Rector did me the honour to quote a few remarks of mine on 


this point,* and I venture to refer to them here by way of 


quotation. 


“ The term ‘ workman’ is falling out of use. It is a pity that it is 80, 
for it just expresses that which artist and artisan have in common. The 
term ‘mechanical,’ when used in its disparaging sense, really means 
soulless. There is a dynamical power in man, as well as an organic frame ; 
and the former, whatever it is, has a mysterious precedence of the latter. 
“We apply this ‘word mechanical to conspicuous absence of the soul, as we 
take leave to call the dynamic power; and it then denotes want of energy, 
spirit, soul, Geist, and the enjoyment which they all imply. Some work 
conveys a painful idea of a man’s time and life being employed, while the’ 
best part of him is not put into his work, or called into exertion, or properly 
developed.” 


“What is the precondition,” says Mr. Pattison, “of the con- 
centratiom of thought which art requires? It is taking pleasure 
in what we are doing. The artistic spirit i is a spirit of enjoyment, 
of rejoicing in the work of our hands.” Both our essayists seem to 
have this feeling, in which we fully sympathize, that the art of 
the work does ultimately consist in the soul of the work, put 
forth with delight; so that, the Rector says, “an unsuccessful 
attempt to do one’s very best in a drawing may be more valuable, 
a better thing to have done, than a showy pattern servilely 


‘copied.” ` Here we think Mr. Poynter would observe that this 


depends on the quality of the work displayed in the unsuccessful 
drawing, and the goodness or badness of the showy pattern. It 
is never really elevating (except in spiritual matters, and then 
dubiously) to attempt what you cannot do. All power of free- 
hand drawing depends on servile, that is to say, anxiously 
accurate copying of outline patterns. It may not be art, but it is 
its absolutely necessary training before you are an artist, just 
as learning to saw out a board to form is a necessary part of 
carpentry. “Servile,” however, in the Rector’s sense, implies 
anxious acctracy devoted to a mean purpose, without due en- 


* See Oxford Manual of Pictorial Art, pp. 206—~210, and “Leoturo, p. 870, 2nd ed. 
Macmillan, 1875. 
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joyment of hand and eye. That is what we mean by mechanical 
now. And why and how does mechanical multiplication destroy 
the love of the work, the soul of the work, the true pleasure of 
hand and eye? For so indeed it is, and we are ony trying to 
suggest hopes in this matter. 

1. In the first place, through division of labour. The workman 
does not sée the completion, the perfect beauty and adaptation of 
the work on whose parts he is employed ; his soul is lost in their 
multiplicity ; he is like a Hebrew slave in Egypt, trying to recog- 
nize his particular bricks in some dread pyramid: We may con- 
sider that ingenuity of adaptation has a beauty of its own; we may 
call it Daedalian beauty after Professor Ruskin. Itis not beauty, 
but it develops a sense of pleasure in well-done work. At least, 
machinery work is not demoralizing in itself, and may educate the 
eye and hand in accuracy and the sense of finish. Machinery art 
does the producer no more harm than any other honest and un- 
intellectual occupation. I know that men who go on all their 
lives polishing piston-rods or turning screws and washers have 
seldom much notion of the perfect engine. Nevertheless the 
artist spirit is not destroyed in the artisan, even though he cannot 
put it into his work. It may be possible for him to enjoy certain 
works of art when he sees them—and we cannot all enjoy them 
by active production. An engineer or stoker may delight in 
flowers and in pictures of flowers; and if he does, he has the 
artist’s rudiment in him, as sure as flowers are fair. We cannot 
all like our work; and very few like the early stages of art 
instruction. 

But in healthier occupations a man’s soul is not broken on 
wheels, and many minor operations have a charm of their own. 
We may take some comfort from the Rector’s capital remark that 
industrial production passes into artistic finish by gradations so 
fine that the limits between them can nowhere be precisely drawn. 
It is sad to think, but it must be said, that no art or poetry (except 
that of patience, and suffering desire of some better thing) can be 
got out of operations where machinery supersedes the soul, and bids 
the hand go one way only, on pain of being incontinently torn 
off. ` But think of the village forge or mill, and their associations ; 
how the grim smith has been the centre of northern art and poetry 
since Thor—learn (as I may say I once did) to make a nail and a 
horseshoe, and count over to yourself the number of images and 
associations, old or new, and all noble and happy, which cluster 
round hammer and anvil.* 


* I write off a list strictly, without stopping, and as fast as I can go, sitting in the 
Radcliffe Library, Oxford :— 

Fire—roar and intermitting flashes—glorious reds and yellows—Rembrandtian 
reflections —smith’s hair and heard in glow — great swinging arms and hands— 
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The ploughman delights in his straight furrows; the traditional 
scavenger thought sweeping round a post a pleasing bit of fancy- 
work; and so it is; and the Wodgate apprentice in “Sybil” 
observed of the master who had just cut his head open, that if he 
made your locks you wouldn’t be robbed. All these delight in 
their work because of a certain beauty they “love” init. The 
ploughman has the best of it, but the others possess the rudiment. 
Again, Michael Angelo must have felt a joy, such as he at his 
time alone could: feel, as the spirit of awe came out daily under 
his hand, in the marble looks of the Duke Lorenzo. Degrees and 
orders are innumerable, but the spirit of faithful work and its 
delight are one in all, and their absence makes soulless or mechan- 
ical production. 

2. It must be admitted that mere manipulation will not develop 
a careless or inactive mind. Our lecturers do not complain, as 
I understand them, of the necessary sacrifice of intellect to 
mechanical skill or sheer work of strength, in the non-artistic 
trades. That cannot be remedied, and in all honest occupations 
there is some way to the light which its children will follow. 
Music is the most accessible, perhaps ; and any one who has been 
at a concert in Manchester or Halifax will know something of its 
value for the workman, if he:has noticed how many of them follow 
every note of whole oratorios, score in hand. Then some kinds 
of art grow in strange places. One cannot draw the line between 
the workmanlike and the artistic; and it is difficult to distinguish 
between the ugly, the grotesque, ‘and the picturesque. What an 
inspiration Charles Lamb got out of the ugliness of Old London ; 
and did not that include the dismal streets where Hogarth, Blake, 
and Turner passed their -dreary childhood?. ‘Turner, himself, 
painted some of the grandest night-inferno effects of light ever 
seen from forges and foundries. The curse of. toil on the earth is 
a real curse or sentence. ‘All labour has its element of pain and 
weariness; work is not happiness, in spite of the copy-books, and 
it cannot always look happy. : Is there any real work which will 
not break down body and mind, in the appointed time, and by 
some special solvent of its own? lowering’ aspiration, narrowing 
ranges of thought, shattering the nerves, and wearying out the 
heart? “Singulis operationibus mentis,” to use the impassioned 
Latin of Dean Aldrich, “sui incidunt defectus.”, The defects of 
English art must always be the defects of Englishmen, of their 


rhythmical hammer-stroke—rush of intense fire at every blow—rush of quotations sug- 
gested, from the Eddas to the “Forging of the Anchor ” and Longfellow—continued 
succession of effects in light and shade—massive and noble contrasts of sound—har- 
monious blacksmith—grand picturesque disorder of a smithy—Tintoret’s Cyclops at 
Venice—Gosau smithy, well remembered, in sweet Styria — another on the Dovre- 
fjeld — and tho admirablo and matchless skill with ‘whieh the local Thor beat out 
horse-nails from an old bill-hook, about twelve blows to each. It is useless to go'on. 
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life and the things they live for. They are in great part irremedi- 
able, but ways of escape are made for individuals, even as producers 
or consumers of art-manufactures. 

As producers. Mr. Poynter’s sadly valid ground of com- 
plaint is that the workman is tempted by competition to scamp 
his work, and produce rubbish. This is simply immoral. It 
is not his fault only, it lies between him, his employer, and 
the purchaser who wants more than his money’s worth; let 
it pass for a moment. Then, the great demand for cheap work 
makes hand labour give way to mechanical multiplication ; 
and without hand-work you can have no good art. “We 
are in a vicious circle. The artist cannot help himself, he must 
put good painting on moulded glass which he never can make 
worth having from its bad foim ; the manufacturer makes for 
the public, the public does not care to know good from bad; 
and the workman naturally goes on in the groove of trade he is 
used to.” This is said with special reference to glass and pottery, 
and the disuse of the old Venetian method of diamond-moulding 
in the former, and of throwing from the wheel in the latter. All 
is now mechanical moulding by the thousand, instead of natural 
taste in working by hand.. So, mutatis mutandis, in all trades. 

The only comfort that I see is to consider that this generation, 
as a generation, is only now learning the rudiments of domestic and 
popular art: that processes of instruction are always more or less 
mechanical: and that skilled hand-work, under many conditions, 
becomes mechanical also. What a difference there is between 
Michael Angelo’s hand in its strength, and when it is weary! any- 
body may see it in the Oxford drawings. A potter may throw 
good or bad forms from the wheel, and the best workman will often 
repeat himself in a dreary and perfunctory manner. The market 
requires it—and few, even of our best painters, are both able and 
willing to command that as they ought. Then all processes of 
instruction are mechanical, and the more so the better. Due 
honour must be given to that irksome labour which is inseparable 
from even the highest art. The necessary dexterities of painting 
and sculpture have to be acquired up to professional standard 
before you can, properly speaking, produce anything at all: and 
they are learnt by labour which is only not servile by reason of 
its hopes. Both our lecturers agree that scamped work is bad. 

` Now the real vice of mechanical production is, that it is only a 
superior kind of scamping; the artisan does not make anything, 
he only watches the engine which makes the thing. Nevertheless, 
he does see the thing made, and is not guilty of any dishonesty, 
as in the other case. A young man may learn something by 
working at a chromograph press, or printing good etchings or 
lithographs. 
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And then, though counter complaint is poor argument, the 
practice of scamping is well known to great artists. Read 
Rubens’s perfectly honourable account of the completion of his 
pictures—“the face by my own hand, with many beautiful 
young girls, the work of my pupils.” Or, far worse, look at the 
background of some of Gainsborough’s loveliest portraits. There 
must have been something wrong in patrons, sitters, and artist 
alike, if they could endure the extraordinary quagmires of foul 
‘paint—colour it is not—from which the fair Devonshire, for example, 
yet smiles; most fair, yet scarcely pulchra matre pulchrior.* We 
have often to lament the cynical hurry of Mr. Millais’ portraits in 
particular; and his minor followers are quite on a level with him 
in this matter. They may not greatly enjoy their subjects. It 
seems an open question whethet painting a series of corpulent 
speculators and overdressed children against the grain, is much 
more elevating than machine-carving or line-engraving. As far 
as commerce degrades men spiritually, it unfits them for enjoying 
good works of art as well as for producing them. The millionaire’s 
gross portrait shows what he has brought himself to; and opens 
a melancholy field for speculation as to the kind or degrees of 
taste for art which are likely to be developed in his workmen, of 
whom the painter is one. We cannot resist a quotation from 
memory— 

“ Bluff, jovial, see the great Director stand, 
In either pocket plunging either hand ; 
Rattling the cash he’s won with quiet glee; 
The thing is good, as lifelike as can be; j 
Only his hands, to make the whole quite just, 


Should be in other people’s pockets thrust,” = 
Satires, Juvenal and Horace, by Professor Rogers. 


But further: Art is really in quite a rudimentary state in this 
country, from the lowest ranks to the highest, and, as we have 
said, the lower stages of progress in study are always mechanical 
compared with the higher. Every art-master in England knows 
that the English world has not only to learn to draw but to see. 
We suppose there must be successive waves of woodcut, and 
. continued inundation of photographs, before he and his wife, poor 
thing, will really learn to look at nature. And let us ask the 
Rector if photography is or is not mechanical multiplication of art- 
objects; andif he means, or does not mean, to say that itis an 
unmitigated evil to art? Of course he would say nothing of the 
kind. Then, as Professor Ruskin says, why is dexterous metho- 
dical multiplication of water-colour drawings, by self-repetition, 
fine art? and equally dexterous work from nature with the camera 
mechanical only? Because the camera isa machine? So is the 


* At South Kensington, 1877. The leaves between the balustrades are apparently by 
Gainsborough’s own hand, in final retouch, 
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eye; so is the telescope; and we never heard the discovery of a 
new planet disparaged as mechanical multiplication of the host 
of heaven. 

We talk of multiplying bad art, and we have no dati of 
goodness or badnesss except talk. Much bad art is only called so` - 
by comparison with better. It may be highly imperfect, and 
yet have upward tendency for the folks who get hold of it. 
_ Probably Professor Poynter would say a chromograph by Mr. 
Vincent Brooks, after Birket Foster, is “bad” art. It may be so 
useful as to be altogether good for any one who likes to buy a copy 
— if he will take out his money’s worth by looking hard enough at 
-his purchase at different distances., The buying it for show, or to 
pass for a real drawing, is an evil, not only moral but intellectual : 
because it produces carelessness of gaze into pictures, which is 
exactly analogous to careless skimming of books—the chief cause 
‘of the diluvial period of ignorance on which we are now entering. 
Nobody will look with steady gaze and awakened imagination into 
cheap flashy rubbish which he feels is not worth attention. Look 
into your chromo hard enough to see that its touches are rather 
blurred and indistinct; then look at a bit of Turner, or Foster, or 
Alfred Hunt, or Goodwin, or best, at John Lewis or Meissonier, 
and you may learn in one lesson what is meant by freshness, 
crispness of touch, “quality,”” and other cabalistic terms used 
by painters and critics. Only, having got so far, you must see 
that the workmen who made allthe plates for the chromograph 
would learn a great deal about the manipulation of the water- 
colour, and were enjoying part of a highly artistic education. 

For the sight of artistic imitation educates; and it is an 
important first step for any person, producer or patron, to feel 
pleasure in seeing on paper or canvas, the image of something 
known and loved ; and goodness of choice depends on what he loves 
and knows best. One man may be elevated by a photograph of ferns; 
another will only fall lower by gloating over Tintoret’s Ariadne. 

Again, be it remembered what a difference there is between a 
copy and a sham, however made. We all take great pleasure in 
well-chosen photographs, particularly of still-life or landscape on 
the still-life scale, because so much nature is to be learnt from them. 
We do not like sham classical pottery or machinery-Gothic 
carving—first because they are bad imitation, from which no 
fact is learnt; secondly, because there is an element of moral 
wrong in possessing thém. False taste is rooted in cheap osten- 
tation, and cheap ostentation in pretending to be what you are 
not, or to have tastes which you have not; and that is falsehood. 
People are unconscious, and perhaps harmless, but they are not 
right; and they partake in a number of thoroughly accursed 
things accordingly. 
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Which is to be educated first, the art-workman or the public? 
Of course, the former; and his best chance of education, in Pro- 
fessor Poynter’s' view and our own, is in master-employers of 
original genius. Mr. Cottier and Mr. Morris stand at the head of 
these, as painters and master-workmen. Messrs. Minton, Skidmore, 
and others, have done very much in their departments; and, 
sooner or later, they and their pupils must prevail, and teach 
their trades. But it has not been properly represented (as 
far as we know) how very much the incessant changes of fashion 
tell against good art-manufacture. A good style or model comes 
in ; it is reproduced, multitudinized, vulgarized—nobody has time 
to learn its principles or understand why it is good—and before 
that is done, it vanishes, and something else not so good takes its 
place. How can dress long continue artistic? . Fashions in dress 
depend on uglinesses more than on beauties. Some leading Parisian 
lady of pleasure is of small stature, and mounts on stilted heels; 
and her deformity becomes a law for all the modest women in 
Europe. Half-tint colours suit some beauty of brilliant com- 
plexion, real or artificial; and all manner of pale or olive cheeks 
are deprived of any background except sickly drabs and greens. 
A fashionable colour changes suddenly ; and economical dames and 
damsels wear it with the totally incongruous hue last in vogue. 
This is complicated, in England, with their extraordinary way 
of buying all sorts of pretty articles of dress, and wearing them . 
promiscuously. And, in principle, all domestic art depends on 
dress; for all the decorative part of the house is meant to become 
the women of the house. There is nothing within its walls more 
important than its mistress and her daughters; they ought to be 
the central ornaments of their own drawing-room; and its walls, 
carpet, and curtains depend on their dress; and that on their 
style. Gradations of blue and maize for blondes, varieties of 
gold and green for pale brunettes; white, pink, and gold for 
compromise ; character. above all in furniture and ornament, the 
stamp of a genuine taste, of something loved or fancied or enjoyed, 
something that shall tell of heart, or brains, or delicate senses, or 
well-taught choice—where that is seen, all is well. It is a curious 
proof of the morality of art, that the word Character sums up, in 
fact, all that can be done in ornaments of house or furniture. 

To our mind, conventional harmonies are often made as offensive 
as accidental incongruities in colour, from the inane pedantry 
with which they are enforced. The Rector holds Englishwomen 
up to scorn as compared with Frenchwomen. There is certainly: 
nothing worse than imitations of the uglinesses of the French 
Directory; unless it be to adopt the revolting spick-and-span of 
the third Empire, with Worth in the place of David, and the 
demi-monde for Hortense and Josephine. If heads of houses. 
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think it worth while to discuss drawing-room coal-scuttles, well 
and good, and we are much obliged to them, although de minimis 
non curamus. But men can’t do much in ladies’ chambers. What 
is the use of talking learnedly to our belles sauvages about half-tints, 
when we can’t keep them out of high heels? As to ornamental 
manufactures, with which the Rector is concerned, he is doubtless 
aware that the English style represented by Mr. Cottier and 
Mr. Morris’s art-work prevails, with every prospect of continuance, 
in Paris, and certainly as far as Florence also. 

But a race of artist-workmen might contend even with the 
mutability of womankind ; at all events nothing else can break up 
the vicious circle of which Mr. Poynter complains. Individuals 
break from it at present, and more might do so but for faults and 
difficulties with which trade and competition have much to do, 
though personal compliance with evil is their true source. All the 
art-errors of the upper and middle classes are traceable to their 
multiform luxury, to their ostentation, and to their willingness to 
tamper with falsehood for the purpose of ostentation; andit is just 
the same, in a rougher way, with the workmen, as has been found in 
Oxford more especially. Itmight have been to the purpose in Mr. 
Pattison’s lecture if he had reminded the Art-school of the very 
considerable efforts in architecture which have been made there 
in the last twenty-five years, besides or instead of attacking Sir 
Gilbert Scott and Exeter Chapel. A most important, and fora 
time successful effort, at creating or collecting a class of artist- 
workmen, was made by Professor Ruskin and Dr. Acland some 
years ago, when both were struggling for the existence of the 
Oxford Museum and its scientific teaching. Many of the excellent 
men of science who addr ess large classes in that building may be 
excused for not quite remembering how they got there, or rather, 
how their well-known merits came to be properly acknowledged 
in Oxford. It can do no harm if an old resident attributes the suc- 
cessful launch of the whole system to Dr. Acland and the present 
Slade Professor. We have only to do with the artistic depart- 
ment. Twenty-five years ago, Professor Ruskin had his draw- 
ing-class at the Working Men’s College, and Dr. Acland and 
the late Mr. Woodward spared no encouragement to artist- 
masons and wood-carvers. For a time artisans of considerable 
talent seemed to rise at their call. The flower-capitals of the 
inner quadrangle of the Oxford Museum are many of them 
beautiful works of naturalist sculpture, and they point the 
sure way from artisanship into fine art, and invite the true 
craftsman to come up higher. But there were obstacles, or rather 
temptations in his way, and they turned, like the art-impotence 
of richer men, on pride, luxury, and greed—on the wish to rise into 
gentility above mallet and chisel; on strong liquor; and on 
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mechanic repetition of a few patterns once learnt, in order to 
undersell companions. We know no Adam Kraft or Peter Vischer 
in our building or decorating trades, though we trust there are 
many workmen of their caste. One may hope that the subor- 
dinates of Mr. Morris and Mr. Cottier, carrying out their ideas 
under their eyes, and observing their instinctive judgments of form 
and colour, may form a great school round them; but content, 
sobriety, and mutual honour as to personal competition, will be 
found necessary to its continued existence. One such master may 
form a school; for appreciative copying, where a really skilled 
hand repeats or carries out the well-apprehended ideas of a higher 
. mind, is of the highest character of work, as mindless copying 
is its lowest grade. We may appeal to Mr. Arthur Severne, Mr. 
Ward, or to any competent copyist of Turner, for the intellectual 
pleasure, and gain of. knowledge in facts, of form, which result 
from following his touches, and seeing what he meant by them. 

It is time to suggest what seems a practicable. measure on the 
. part of the National Department of Art and Science. ‘Some influ- 
ence over the decorative ateliers of the country they ought to 
have; and they may in some degree regulate mechanical multi- 
plication. The Department might keep an open catalogue of 
works, voluntarily submitted by their producers or publishers for 
registration. They might set their stamp on all the works they 
considered worth multiplying for public use; they might even 
have a class-list of first-rates and second-rates. It would be a 
sort of “ voluntary-artistic” examination for publishers and manu- 
facturers; and would certainly have influence with large numbers 
of middle-class buyers. That is absolutely necessary; for if you 
do not affect the market, the design of Michael Angelo, the colour 
of Titian, the soul of Tintoret, and the tongues of men and angels 
will never enable you to produce any effect on English art as a 
part of commerce. A system of registration is wanted, to judge 
and mark art-manufactures with the stamp of their greater or 
less approval, according to merit. A jury might meet at stated 
times, if the duties of inspection and judgment weighed too 
heavily on the South Kensington staff, as they probably would. 
There might be small fees to’ pay expenses; and skilled workmen 
of all grades should be represented on the jury, which should 
also contain one or two fair archeologists, and scholars in ancient 
.and modern history and letters. There ought to be at least 
an annual class-list. Some knowledge of principles in art would - 
certainly be thus diffused; whereas at present the whole thing is 
a matter of fashion, and, as has been said, the. fatal changefulness 
of fashion ignores every principle, not only of abstract beauty, but 
of the personal Becoming.. 

Is there really, and without the humbug of conventional 
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hopes and general apprehensions, any genuine love of natural 
beauty in and throughout the popular mind of England? We 
are perfectly sure there is; and that there is enough to form 
great second-rate schools in the Three Arts (for great schools 
must needs be second-rate, seeing that first-rates are ever 
lonely). And here we must open an issue with the Depart- 
ment and its excellent presiding genius, which cannot be 
completely stated on our side in the present article. We think 
they have not yet learned to appeal rightly to the English taste 
for natural beauty through landscape, meaning by that word all 
external shows of nature dependent on the structure of the earth. 
and the vegetable kingdom. Mr. Poynter once stated (we think 
in a long-lost letter to ourselves) that the department did not 
exist to make artists, but to teach decoration; and, as he meant it 
at the time, he was right. But now it seems that both he and 
the Rector begin to see that they cannot have artistic decoration 
without the artistic spirit. They must have that somehow, and 
_ they don’t know how to teach it. Both these addresses are a 
consistent lament that you can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear straight off; or teach a Scandinavian-Teutonic race, in thirty 
years or so, to produce Greek beauty, in all their manifold and 
horrible industries. And why cannot we produce beauty in and 
from all nature as the Greeks did? Because the Department 
will only let us look for it in plaster casts from the Greek, 
which are casts at best; possessing a symbolic beauty only, 
but in themselves ugly things. The cast conveys an idea of 
the glory which the master’s marble really possesses, to fairly 
educated eyes which have done enough drawing to judge of 
line and modelling. To others all is ideal sentiment, and so on 
—the beauty is matter of faith. - The cast appeals to the intellect 
rather than to the eye; whereas the marble, with the master’s 
handling on it and its own warm crystallization, is delightful to 
the sight in itself. How much more a leaf, or a green bud, or 
many-coloured shell or flower, direct from the Maker’s hand? 
Greek art depended on the observation of all nature in order of 
dignity—of the man, the horse, the bull, the dog, and so on down 
to the acanthus and the sea-weed. In their system of drawing, 
the human form was the central standard and model; and in this 
respect our own training seems to follow them thoroughly and 
with success, as it ought. But when one has learnt to draw by 
study of the human form, there is a great deal more in the world 
to work at. Anatomy and nudity are not al. They may be 
‘ necessary to graphic training; though for that purpose we should 
consider the antique school sufficient. But suppose that on 
emerging from the antique or cast school, the pupil were allowed - 
to pass into a course of naturalist work in colour, such as Professor 
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Ruskin’s? That, we think, would soon and greatly develop 
what the Rector and the Director alike call for, original power of 
design from nature. Casts are not nature—nor is the human form 
the sole object, though it is the best standard‘ of instruction. 
_ Nature has other lessons than are taught by studies of girls and 
guardsmen. 

We do not wish to abate any strictness in dr awing the cast, and 
certainly the abolition of the old stippling system is a great relief 
to both students and teachers: but we want fair encouragement 
to study of all nature. The Ideal has already been reached in 
Greek art: but we may. try to approach it as Greeks did: not by 
exclusively copying even Pheidias, but by working from nature as 
he worked. His school learnt as much decoration from their own 
green waves and purple island-sides—from the sweeping curves 
and breaking apices of billows and serrated peaks, from the 
stubborn spring of the olive-bough, and the sharp curve of its leaf, 
from gadding vine and curling acanthus, from ivy and narcissus, 
and the violet-bed by the well—as they learnt from deliberate 
technical study. The mythic origin of the Corinthian capital, 
true or false, points to that habit of constant observation of 
humbler nature out of school which gave Greeks originality and . 
invention for pattern-work in school. Years of life school and 
the posed model would never give power of eye and thought to 
idealize the knights of Athens, and-those little horses, each of 
whom would have carried Attica; in whose necks abide strength ; 
before whom sorrow is turned into joy—as before a good mount 
in any place or period. It was on this principle of obser- 
vation and study of all nature in her grades, that Mr. Ruskin’s 
artisan pupils were taught. The higher capacity may be trusted 
to rise healthily and gradually to the higher subject. Of course 
the naturalist painter must remember he is only a student still, 
and return to study of the figure from time to time. Such study 
is indispensable for training, and the painters or inventors 
training never ends till he is dead or blind. But a general enjoy- 
ment of Nature is needful to supply inspiration to English students ; 
and now they have been trained far enough for the want of inspira- 
tion to become evident to their teachers. The best systems of teach- ' 
ing are mechanical as far as they are systematic ; what we want is 
pupils who delight in their work when they are taught it; and the 
chief ingredient in that delight is love of the subjects they. are 
studying; and that frame of mind towards models in general 
seems to us a thing to be deprecated. f 

We do not touch on objections to young ladies’ studying 
displayed young gentlemen and vice versd: we do not think 
them valid: but a number of people feel them, who would 
not mind severe drawing from the cast, and who would among 
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them produce some original patterns, and a large public of 
instructed buyers. There is such a thing as a love of flowers; 
and one cannot suppose but that a mechanic who has learnt 
to draw them for love of them will be likely to do better designs 
from them than one who has not. His botanic analysis will 
never be mere geometrical arrangement. He is to learn to 
draw, and to study design ; and to be left, then, to his flower. 
His originality will consist in his combining his love of the flower 
with his knowledge of rules. 

Mr. Poynter’s last address draws a distinction, which should be 
well understood, between novelty and originality. One feels 
inclined. to ask, at first, has anybody ever asserted that they are 
the same thing ?—but in point of fact, as he says, many students 
do practically think so. They think that crude attempts to 
combine Greek and Gothic, and inscribe geometrical ornament 
‘within medisval curves, deserve the title of original work, 
whereas they are only foolish departures from well-ascertained 
methods. Such variations have occurred to students before; they 
nave been, in fact, tried and discarded by the great schools. 
Students ought never to invent till they are told; and should 
remember the Director’s important words, “ Invention cannot 
spring out of nothing, nor-exist without previous study.”* 

Mr. Poynter’s own pictures, with Mr. Leighton’s, are leading 
the way to a certain study of Greek poetry and pageant—fruitful 
we doubt not of good result. But they have much grand subject 
within reach from Greek history; and we may ask both, under- 
standing both to be fair classical scholars, if they ever read the 
sixth or any other book of Herodotus, in Canon Rawlinson’s trans- 
lation? or Thucydides’ seventh, even in Hobbes? When the most 
artistic race on earth are described, in the details of their greatest 
brilliancy of glory, and in the intense distress of their tragedy of 
ruin, may they not exercise the true imagination more properly than 
the myth of Atalanta or the procession of the Daphnephoria, 
which nobody except a recent student of “Smith’s Dictionary” 
can know about, and no person in his senses can care about ?, 
You want interest, imagination, original thought and feeling, in 
the public; just try us with some great thing which really did 
happen. The “Race of Atalanta” has no doubt its claims on 
the painter, being one of the established Communia, as Horace 
calls them—the great standard subjects on which successive 
generations of draughtsmen have tried their strength. Originality 
of treatment is possible, where originality of conception is far 
more difficult, and no one disputes the success of Mr. Poynter’s 


_ ™* See Address by Mr. Poynter: Minutes of Proceedings at the Distribution of Prizes 
to the Art Students, by H.R.H. the Princess Louise, on Tuosday, 20th February, 1877, in 
the Lecture Theatre, South Kensington Museum. 
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version. But did he never think of a group in the Dionysiac 
Theatre, with ‘the Eumenides on the stage? or a subject from 
Salamis? or of news in Athens, from Syracuse in 413? or how 
Sparta heard the story of Leuctra forty yearsafter ? In school and 
at his department he is right to advocate painting for painting’s 
sake, as decoration; but he is certainly called to a higher use of 
it himself. f 

The fact is, our technical education has reached a rather 
perilous perfection, Training is now both lengthened and severe, 
its processes are varied, and its results so subtle that their value 
can often be appreciated by highly-trained -eyes only; and they 
may not, perhaps, be quite certain whether a given result is a display 
of inventive beauty or of workmanlike perfection. They are not 
always at one as to the comparative value of technical achieve- 
ment in its most rarefied forms; while the amateur world, respect- 
ful but depressed, retains some-sad memory of the history and the 
poetry, the honourable love and valour unto death, which painters - 
once appreciated and longed to record. The fifth-century Greeks, 
at least, half believed in gods and heroes, and were quite sure 
‘about great actions: and these were the subjects, the Life-writing 
as they called it, of that great decorative system which began 


“with gods and heroes, and ended with olive-boughs and echini. 


They do not seem to have had time for symphonies of colour ; 
and their world was happily not old enough for bric-a-brae and 
china-collecting. 

We may, in some future paper, point out the apparently lament- 
able effect on art of the collecting mania, and trace out its origin 
in the Roman plundering system, which may be said to have begun 
from.the battle of Pydna. It is awful to see the worst vulgarities 
of Roman dilettanteism reproduced in the modern drawing-room. 


. For the present, we seem to have got thus far, starting from 


the text of the valuable discourses before us:—That the me- 
chanical multiplication of a humbler kind of objects of art, as 
photographs, engravings, chromographs,.and the like, is not to 
be deprecated, where it is honestly pursued; that hand-work in all 
strata of labour should be invariably encouraged by purchasers ; 
that ornamental machine-work is not worth buying, but will con- 
tinue to be bought while people are false and foolish, or while their 
judgment is quite unformed ; that a way of partial or entire escape 
from the evil consequences of machine-work in art will always be 
found by individuals; that the bad sense of the word mechanical 
applies to dishohestly seamped work, and in a less degree to 
necessarily mindless work, but that in a venial way it may be 
applied to the highest’ processes of art. We said our hope must. 
be, first, in educating the producer; but that that can only be 
done by master-workers of high artistic genius and training. 
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Certain difficulties in the morale of the workman were considered, 
and then we suggested that the Department might lay a firm 
hand on all decorative production by a system of registration, , 
which should express authoritative approval to art works volun- 
tarily submitted to it. This we do hold to be worth trying. But 
further, we said, or meant to say, that the English taste for Nature 
in general is very like the Greek, and deserves and requires 
encouragement from the Department, if they wish to popularize 
what their lecturers so much desiderate, the genuine and happy 
artistic spirit of this country. And for educated outsiders and 
scholars, we suggested that all the inexpressible grandeur, beauty, 
terror, and pathos of the great fifth century B.c. of Hellenic 
History, invited the highest efforts of our best painters; and we 
may say at last that we believe if any men in the world are well- 
trained for the work of the true imagination in historical painting, 
certain ledding representatives of English painting are in that 
condition. , 
R. St, J. TyRwaitt. 
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THE AMERICAN LIQUOR LAWS. 


HE experience of North America is now so frequently appealed 
to by those writers and speakers who take part in the discus- 
sions on the regulation of the liquor trafic and the suppression 
of intemperance, that a correct and clear understanding of the 
real position of the question in the United States and in Canada 
has become a point of essential importance. Hitherto, on this side 
of the Atlantic, our information respecting the methods adopted in 
America for regulating and restricting the sale of intoxicating 
drinks, has been to a great extent limited to the controversy as 
‘to the success or non-success of the Prohibitory or Maine Liquor 
Law. So little is known or heard of other.regulations and licensing 
laws, that the public, not unnaturally, have come to associate the 
Prohibitory Lawin a general sort of way with the entire American 
Union.’ From an American point of view no greater mistake could 
possibly be made in the consideration of this question. The Pro- 
hibitory Law, whatever may be its merits and whatever measure of 
succéss may have attended it, applies only to a very small area of 
the American Union, and to but asmall minority of the population. 
Outside of that area and in the majority of the States, no attempt 
has been made to enforce prohibition, although the American people 
everywhere have long been convinced of the mischievous and 
baneful influences arising from an over-indulgence in alcoholic 
drinks, and have sought in a variety of ways to check and to 
counteract them. For over forty years a persistent and energetic 
agitation has been maintained in all the more populous and more 
important States of the Union upon the temperance question, and 
there is hardly a: remedy which has occurred to the mind of man 7 
which has not been tried to stay the growing evils of in- 
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temperance. The Federal system of government in the Great 
Republic of the West has given opportunities and facilities 
for experiments of this kind which no other nation possesses, 
Each State in the Union, having the power to make and to 
administer its own domestic laws, has been free (with one import: 
ant qualification, which I will immediately discuss) to place what 
restrictions and regulations it thought proper on the traffic in 
intoxicating drinks. To such an extent has this freedom been 
indulged in, that we find on the statute books of the several States 
in the Union, laws varying in every degree of stringency, from 
absolute prohibition to absolute free trade (subject always to a 
payment for licenses) in spirituous and fermented liquors. Here, 
it will be seen at once, is a wide and important field of observation 
opened up to those who care to study this question, and although 
the circumstances and conditions of the case are not exactly 
parallel in America and in the United Kingdom, yet there is such 
a similarity as to render many points of comparison between them 
both interesting and valuable. To some of these points it is now 
our intention briefly to advert. 

To a proper understanding of the actual position of the liquor 
question in the United Sates it is necessary, first of all, to compre- 
hend clearly the influence which the Federal or Central Govern- 
ment exercises in respect to it. The executive government at 
Washington asserts the right to grant licenses through its own ` 
officers for the sale of intoxicating liquors in every State of the 
Union. This is the limitation of the authority of the State legis- 
latures in regulating the traffic within their own bounds, to which 
we have already alluded. It matters not what the State law in 
respect to the sale of liquor may be, the United States Commissioner 
within its bounds will grant a license to any citizen who complies 
with his regulations and pays him five-and-twenty dollars, or £5 
sterling. This practice holds good alike in the State of Ohio, 
where the common sale of intoxicating liquors is forbidden by the 
State Constitution; in the State of Maine, where a stringent 
prohibitory law is enforced; and in the State of Pennsylvania, 
where it is about as easy a matter to obtain a license from the 
State authorities as it is to purchase a railway ticket. A parallel 
position to this state of things in the United Kingdom would be 
this: Suppose a prohibitory law in force in Scotland, a stringent 
license law in Ireland, and free trade in licenses in England, with 
the Inland Revenue Commissioners in all three issuing licenses to 
everybody who applied, and who was willing to conform to the 
Inland Revenue regulations and pay the license duty ;—what 
hope or expectation would be‘entertained by any rational man in 
this country of the success of a local prohibitory law under such 
circumstances? Sir Wilfrid Lawson himself would cease to care 
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for the Permissive Bill, we suspect, were a condition of this kind 
attached to it. The Federal Government of the United States 
regards the liquor question exclusively from a revenue point of 
view. More than one-half of the net receipts obtained from 
internal taxation is derived from the duty upon spirits, and 
Congress has ever showed a. decided disinclination to pass 
measures which would be likely to interfere with or to diminish 
these receipts. 

Some blame we think rests upon the exponents of the Prohibi- 
tory Law in not making this difficulty more clearly understood. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, we are aware, has decided 
that a State legislature has a prohibitory power, and the possession 
of a Federal'license does not protect its holder from a prosecution 
for a violation of the State law; but the difficulties of enforcing 
prohibition must be greatly increased by the existence in the 
State itself of representatives from the Central Government who 
grant licenses to do acts which are forbidden by the State law. 
We confess we were ignorant of the existence of this anomalous 
state of things until we visited the three Northern States, Maine, 
Vermont, and New Hampshire, in which the Prohibitory Law 
is more or less stringently enforced; and when we-came to 
understand it we were more than ever surprised at the measure 
of success which has attended its administration. The violations 

-of the law are restricted in the main to the large towns, but 
that they are numerous there may be judged of by the fact 
that, as we were informed at the office of the United States 
Revenue Commissioner in Portland, the capital of the State of 
Maine, over three hundred Federal licenses had been issued for 
-the sale of intoxicating liquors during the fiscal year ending the 
30th of June, 1876. To render a sale of liquor legal in the 
United States two licenses, in short, are necessary, one from the 
‘Central Government and another from the local authorities. The 
price to be paid for the first is fixed, and is the same throughout 
the Union, twenty-five dollars, as we have already stated; the 
second cannot be obtained at all in the States in which a Pro- 
hibitory Law is enforced; in others a license is granted under 
varying conditions, and on payment of varying sums of money. 
The penalties for a breach of the Federal license are, however, 
both more severe and more uniformly enforced than is the case 
with a State license; just as in this country.an offence against: 
the Inland Revenue Law is more seriously punished than a breach 
of the license certificate. While we write, an effort is being 
made in the State Legislature of Maine to make the penalties for 
an offence against the State law more stringent, in the hope that 
` thereby the law may be better observed. 
To have an accurate knowledge of the position of the Federal 
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Government of the United States on the licensing question is 
very necessary, as it has had a most important bearing on the 
action of every individual State legislature in the Union. We 
will now proceed briefly to detail what that action has been, and 
what has been its general results. 

Two States—Ohio and Michigan—have what are called prohibi- 
tory clauses in ‘their constitution. Thatis to say, they will grant no 
licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquors, and therefore voluntarily 
surrender any revenue which might reach the State treasury from 
that source. The manufacture of spirituous and fermented liquors, 
however, is not forbidden by the law of Ohio, nor is the traffic in 
them illegal, provided that they are not sold for consumption on 
the premises. The first of the existing State laws in Ohio, provid- 
ing against the evils resulting from the sale of these liquors, was 
passed in 1854. By the first section it is declared to be unlawful 
for any person or persons, by agent or otherwise, to sell in any 
quantity intoxicating liquors to be drunk in, upon, or about the 
building or premises where gold, or to sell such intoxicating 
liquors: to be drunk in any adjoining room, building, or premises, 
or other place of public resort connected with said building. 
By the same Act it was forbidden to sell intoxicating liquors 
to minors, unless upon the written order of their parents, guar- 
dians, or family physician, or to any persons intoxicated or who 
are in the habit of getting intoxicated. Places where intoxi- 
cating liquors are sold in violation of this Act are declared to be 
common nuisances, and power is given to close them on the con- 
viction of the occupiers. An amendment of this law was adopted 
in 1859, by which it was declared unlawful for any person to get 
intoxicated, and every person found drunk was, on conviction, to 
pay a penalty of five dollars and the costs of prosecution. By the 
same amendment it was also provided that every person who, by 
the sale of liquor contrary to law, caused the intoxication of any ~ 
other person, such person or persons shall be liable and compelled 
to pay a reasonable compensation to ‘any one who.may take 
charge of and provide for such intoxicated person, with one dollar 

_ à day in addition thereto for every day such intoxicated person 
will be kept in consequence of such intoxication. The giving 
away of intoxicating liquors, “or other shift or device to evade 
the provisions of this Act, shall be deemed and held to be unlawful 
selling within the provisions of the Act.” The penalties prescribed 
by these Acts are fines from five to fifty dollars, or imprisonment 
from ten to thirty days. The State of Ohio, in its endeavours to 
suppress drunkenness, has also adopted what is known in America 
as the Civil Damage Law. As amended by an Act passed in the 
year 1870, this law enables a husband, wife, child, parent, guardian, ' 
employer, or other person, who shall be injured in person or 
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property or means of support by any intoxicated person, or in 
consequence of the intoxication, habitual or otherwise, of any 
person, to have a right of action against the person who by sell- 
ing-or giving liquors has caused such intoxication, The owner, 
lessee, or person renting the buildings or premises in which the 
liquor has been sold is made liable, severally and jointly, with 
the person selling or giving the liquors, for all damages sustained 
and for exemplary damages. A married woman is entitled to 
bring suits under this Act, and’ control'the same and the amount 
recovered, as if she were a femme sole. An unlawful sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, it is further provided by this Act, shall work a 
forfeiture of all rights of the lessee or the tenant under any lease 
or contract that may exist. 

Passing from those States which may be said to have con- 
stitutional prohibition, we come to a second class in which 
the State legislatures have enacted a prohibitory law. This 
is the law now popularly known as the Maine Liquor Law. 
The experience of this law has been mainly confined to New 
England. It was tried and subsequently abandoned in. Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut; it still remains on the 
statute book of New Hampshire, although it is acknowledged 
that nothing is done there to enforce it; it is carried out, however, 
with stringency and effect in Maine and Vermont. The leading 
provisions of the Prohibitory Law are so well known that it is 
unnecessary to dwell upon them. It seeks to suppress the 
common sale of all intoxicating liquors excepting cider and 
native wines, unless through agents appointed by the State,—the 
sales by the latter being limited to medicinal, mechanical, and ` 
manufacturing purposes. The distillation and brewing of liquors 
are not absolutely prohibited, but are laid under heavy restraints ; 
and. the only source of supply left untouched is that from importa- 
tion. As in the case of licensing, the Federal authority overrules 
the State authority in the matter of importation, and spirituous 
liquors in their original cases, as imported, cannot be seized by 
the State officers. These are the weak points against which the 
advocates of prohibition have to contend, and they explain the 
varied experiences of travellers as to the actual working of the 
Prohibitory Law in a seaport city like Portland. At the present . 
time a Bill is under discussion by the legislature of the State of 
Maine by which it is proposed to remove one or two of these 
anomalies. Native wines and cider are to be included in the 
list of contraband beverages; and the manufacture of intoxi- 
cating liquors except cider is to be forbidden, under penalties of 
two months’ imprisonment and one thousand dollars fine. The 
Bill also proposes to make more stringent regulations for the 
enforcement of the law generally. We may remark in passing 
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that ‘there can be no reasonable doubt that the Prohibitory Law 
is sustained both in Vermont and Maine by a strong public opinion. 
When we passed through these States in September last the State 
elections were impending, and the platform of both the Republican 
and Democratic parties contained planks approving of this law. 
The Bill to which we have just referred, making the law still 
more stringent, appears to have passed both branches of the 
legislature of Maine practically without opposition. 

In the remainder of the States the sale of intoxicants is regu- 
lated by licenses issued by the local authorities supplementary 
to those of the Federal Government. The conditions and terms 
upon which these State licenses can be obtained differ most 
widely. In the State of Massachusetts, for example, they are 
restricted in number, and the license duties are heavy in amount ; 
in Pennsylvania, on the other hand, it may be said that practically 
there is free trade in licenses, and the duty takes the form of a 
modified income tax. Much that is both novel and interesting 
may be culled from these various State licensing laws, and here 
and there a suggestion may be obtained which might be found 
useful in our efforts in this country to cope with the baneful evils 
of intemperance. 

In no State probably has the regulation of the sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks excited greater interest during the last ten years 
than in the State of Massachusetts, and as the population of that 
State, in its general characteristics, habits, and customs, approaches 
nearer to the population of Great Britain than that of any other 
State in the Union, a short account of the manner in which this 
important question has been dealt with there may be read with 
interest. In 1867, the Massachusetts legislature adopted a prohibi- 
tory law which was pronounced one of the most perfect on the 
statute book. The purchase and sale of all the intoxicating liquors 
to be consumed in the State were vested in the hands of commis- 
sioners, the sale was restricted “to liquors to be used in the arts, or 
for medicinal, chemical, and mechanical purposes, and no other,” 
and the manufacture of liquors for exportation was placed under 
most stringent restrictions, The practical enforcement of this Act 
of 1867 was seriously interfered with, however, by the two influences 
to which I have already alluded—the practice of granting Federal 
licenses within the State, and the power of importers to introduce 
liquor into the State under the laws of the Federal Government. 
After a long-continued agitation the law was modified in 1871; 
in 1873 it was repealed so far as cider and beer were concerned; 
and finally in 1875 it was swept away, and the existing licensing 
law substituted. This law contains a variety of provisions which 
are worthy of careful consideration. 

Licenses are granted of five classes :—first to sell liquors of any 
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kind, to be drunk upon the premises; second, to sell malt liquors, 
cider, and light wines containing not more than fifteen per 
cent. of alcohol, to be drunk on the premises; third, to sell malt 
‘liquors and cider, to be drunk on the premises; fourth, to sell 
liquors of any kind, not to bé drunk on the premises; fifth, to sell 
malt liquors, cider, and light wines containing not more than 
fifteen per cent. of alcohol, not to be drunk on the premises. 
The fees for licenses of the first class are fixed at not less than one 
hundred nor more than one thousand dollars; of the second and 
third, not less than fifty nor more than’ two hundred and fifty; 
of the fourth, not less than fifty nor more than five hundred; and 
of the fifth class, not less than fifty nor more than one hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

The issuing of these licenses, and the fixing of the fees ` 
prescribed within the limits stated, are controlled entirely in 
cities by the Mayor and Aldermen, and in towns by the Select 
Men. These local authorities have it entirely in their own option 
to grant or refuse all applications for licenses. When granted, 
the conditions under which ‘they are held are as follow: First, 
that the provisions in regard to the nature of the license, and 
the building in which the business may be carried on under it, 
shall be strictly adhered to. Second, that no sale of spirituous 
or intoxicating liquor shall be made between the hours of twelve 
at night and six in the morning, nor during any part of the Lord’s 
Day, except that a licensee who is also licensed as an inn- 
holder may supply such liquor to guests who have resorted to 
his house for food or lodging. Third, that no liquor except such 
- as is of good standard quality and free from adulteration shall be 
kept or sold on the premises described in the license. Fourth, 
that no sale or delivery of liquor shall be made on the premises 
described in the license to a person known to be a drunkard, or 
to an intoxicated person, or to a minor. Fifth, that there shall be 
no disorder, indecency, prostitution, lewdness, or illegal gaming 
on the premises described in the license, or on any premises con- 
nected therewith by any interior communication. Further, each 
license of the second, third, and fifth class is held on the condition 
that no liquors are kept on the premises excepting those prescribed 
in the license ; and all holders of licenses for the sale of liquors to 
be drunk on the premises are compelled to hold licenses as inn- 
holders or common victuallers, and are forbidden to keep public 
bars. The local authorities under this licensing law have power to 
declare a license forfeited at any time on its being proved to their 
satisfaction that the law has been violated. In cases where the 
holder of a license is convicted of a violation of the law, he may be 
punished by a fine varying from fifty to five hundred dollars, or 
imprisonment from one to six months, or by both fine and 
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of all these enactments is very similar: they engble any one who 
ae ; af drunkenness to 
suffers loss or injury through habitual acts oy 
í : illegally supply a 
recover damages from the person who may, 2. 
uae ; stringent of the 
drunkard with intoxicants. Perhaps the most © 
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existing laws upon this point is that in fore p A 

j a tin tard Ge . 7 Damage Act of 
Vermont. There it is provided,-by the Civil Ne eee 

ace ste of intoxication 
1869, that whenever any person who is in a stg, Smite 
: . ace rson or property 
shall wilfully commit any injury upon the pQ.oie his clerk. or 
of any other individual, the person who by hir aby part: of ‘the 
servant, shall have unlawfully sold or furnishedy , to the party 
liquor causing such intoxication, shall be liak, so dones both 
injured for all damage occasioned by the injUrosecuted in the 
the drunkard and the seller of the drink can be yin g in the death 
same action. In the event of intoxication resuthur made Hable 
or disablement of the drunkard, the seller is fur who shall be in 
for all loss or damage sustained, by any person 
any manner dependent upon such injured person 
support. 4 

The interest excited in Canada for a long term o 
the temperance question has been quite equal to that 
in either the United States or the mother country. No atte 
has been made to enforce a general prohibitory law in th 
Dominion, but under an Act passed before the Confederation, 
known as the Dunkin Act, the inhabitants of any county may, 
if they think fit, adopt a prohibitory law. ‘Till recently there 
was some doubt how far this law was affected by the Act of 
Confederation, but the courts having recently decided that it 
can be enforced, it has since been adopted by several counties in 
the Province ‘of Ontario. The licensing laws of the same province 
were amended, moreover, only last year, and as they now contain 
some provisions which are both novel and of some promise, we 
may be warranted in dwelling shortly upon them, 

The first point which strikes the traveller as distinguishing 
the liquor laws of Ontario from those of the United States is the 
absence in the case of the former of all collision on this subject 
between the central Government and the local authorities. There 
is one licensing authority throughout the Canadian Dominion. 
In Ontario there are three classes of licenses recognized—the 
wholesale license, the tavern license, and the shop license. The 
wholesale license is strictly limited to persons who carry on the 
business of selling by wholesale or in unbroken packages. The 
tavern license is granted only to houses of entertainment which 
are well-appointed and sufficient eating-houses, with the appliances 
necessary for daily serving meals to travellers. The number of 
tavern licenses to be granted in the respective municipalities 
shall not be in excess of the following limitations:—In cities, ` 
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day of March in any year, limit the number of 
year until such È ò be issued therein for the ensuing or any future 
such limit is un®Ye-law be altered or repealed—provided that 
villages which der the limit fixed by the Act. In incorporated 
may be five, m county towns the limit of tavern licenses 
trict of Clifton, d three additional licenses are given to the dis- 
“Niagara. Unlegor the accommodation of visitors to the Falls of 
determine the ae in special cases the last preceding census is to 
The Canadian population with respect to the number of licenses. 
license. Underlop license is somewhat equivalent to our grocers 
not less than fits operation, the sale is restricted to quantities of 
three half-pints at any one time, and it cannot be 
pon the premises.‘ The local authorities are empowered 










asiness of his shop solely and exclusively to the keeping and 
selling of liquor, or may impose any restrictions upon the mode of 
carrying on such traffic as they may think fit. The licensing 
authority in the province of Ontario consists of commissioners— 
three in number for each city, county, union of counties, or 
electoral riding or division, appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. The commissioners cease to hold office on the 31st 
of December in each year, but may be reappointed. Their office 
is honorary and without remuneration. In the discharge of their 
duties they are assisted by a paid official—an inspector, also ap- 
pointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, and on whom 
practically devolves the enforcement of the license regulations. 
The rates charged for these licenses are according to the following 
scale :—For a wholesale license one hundred and fifty: dollars ; 
for each tavern license in cities one hundred dollars, in towns 
eighty dollars, and in municipal cities sixty dollars; for a shop 
license in cities one hundred dollars, i in towns eighty dollars, and 
in other municipal cities sixty dollars. A municipality has power to 
increase the license fee for taverns and shops up to two hundred 
dollars. The local authorities have also power by bye-law to 
regulate the hours of opening and closing, but the Act of Parlia- 
ment forbids the sale of all intoxicating liquor, whether by whole- 
sale, or from shops or taverns, between the hours of seven o’clock 
on Saturday night and six o’clock on the following Monday 
morning. The only exception admitted is when a requisition has 
been presented signed by a licensed medical practitioner, or by a 
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her “ Pastorals” was also freethinking enough, and in whose 
verses Bayle thinks he detects traces of Spinozism.” But it is 
probable that we have here some confusion made between 
Epicureanism and Spinozism. 
_ What proves to us the noise Spinoza’s name had already made 
not only in Holland but in France, after the publication of his 
“Tractatus Theologico-politicus” (1670) is the fact that two or 
three years later, at the time of the expedition into Holland, and 
after the taking of Utrecht, the Prince de Condé evinced a desire 
to see him.} Spinoza himself had some difficulty in making up 
his mind to take this journey at the instigation of his friends. He 
spent several days at Utrecht, but did not, after all, see the Prince, 
who had just been recalled to Paris. Bayle, indeed, affirms that 
they did meet, but according to Colerus, Spinoza’s biographer, 
who had the testimony of Van der Spyk’s own words, Spinoza 
had on his return from Utrecht told his host that he had not seen 
the Prince. We are tempted to regret this, but the fact is no less 
notable as showing the high reputation of the philosopher. 

At this same time the most illustrious theologians of the day 
were busily engaged in confuting Spinoza; and amongst others, 
Huet, the learned Bishop of Avranches, was said to be preparing 
a work against him. Spinoza had heard tell of this and made 
inquiries concerning it from his Paris correspondents. “I pray 
you,” he wrote to one of his friends in 1676, “to inform yourself 
whether the treatise of M. Huet which you have mentioned to me 
has already seen the light, and if you are able, to send me a 
copy.”} This work was not exactly a book against Spinoza but 
an incidental refutation contained in other treatises, about which 
Huet himself said, “When I found him in my path, I did not 


* Especially in the following lines :— 
“ Courez, ruisseaux, courez; fuyez ot reportez 
‘Vos ondes dans le soin des mers d’où vous sortez 
Tandis que pour romplir la dure destinéo ot 
nons sommes assujettis, 
Nous irons reporter la vie infortunée, 
Dans le sein du néant dont nous sommes sortis,” 


“Run on, ye brooks, and bear with rapid course 
Your waters to the sea—their primal source ; 
While we, made subject to the same stern fato, 
Shall render back ere long a life of woes, 
Into the nothingness from whence we roso.” 


+ This wish had been inspired, it seems, by a lieutenant-colonel in a Swiss regiment in 
tho service of the French king, one Staupe by name, who this very year wrote a book on 
“The Religion of the Dutch,” where hoe reproaches the Protestant ministers of Holland 
with not having refuted Spinoza, and which brought him an answer from Jacques Brun, 
Reformed minister, entitled “The True Dutch Religion” (1673). Seo Bayle’s Article, 
note D. 

t Ed. Bruder, Letter 72. Huet’s works in refutation of Spinoza are the learned 
“ Demonstratio Evangelica ” (1676), and tho “De Concordia Rationis ct Fidei” (1692), 
Othor theologians entered the lists against him—for example, Richard Simon, himself 
suspected of being one of the inventors of Rationalistic exegesis. 
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spare that foolish and wicked man, who well deserves to be laden 
with chains and beaten »vith rods.”. “alti 
But it is more especially Spinoza the metaphysician whose 
history we intend to narrate here, so far at least as relates to 
‘France. The “Ethica” appeared in 1677. The first philosopher 
who seems to have been much occupied by it (possibly because 
he had most points in common with it) was Malebranche, for in 
one of his works, published in 1683 (“ Meditations, Metaphysical 
‘and Christian”), he makes mention of the “ Ethica,” and in no 
measured terms. “The wretched Spinoza,” he says, “has judged 
creation to be impossible, and thereby into what wild errors has 
he not fallen!” And then, as though to guard himself from 
temptation, he almost immediately adds, “ Oh, my Jesus! do not 
abandon me!” Later, in 1688, in his “ Dialogues on Metaphysics,” 
he expresses himself about the system of Spinoza with more 
detail, but with the:same indignation, which proves to us that 
Spinoza’s ideas had a certain influence over him. 


“<Qur nature is eternal? says Aristus (the interlocutor of Theodorus, 
that is, of Malebranche himself). ‘We are „a necessary emanation of 
divinity. We form part of ite .. ” ‘Do not suppose,’ adds 
Aristus, ‘that I am so impious and sénseless as to give in to such dreams, 
but I have heard it said that there are minds sufficiently corrupt to take 
pleasure in them.’ To which Theodorus answers, ‘I would willingly 
believe that even those who put forth such chimeras "do not really enter- 
tain them. . . . . . What a monster! What an appalling and 
ridiculous chimera! . . . # . If there be people capable of forging a 
God upon so monstrous an idea, they must be minds born ‘to seek in the 
idea of the circle for the properties of the triangle.” 


Nor do we now merely meet with more or less pointed allusions, 
but direct attacks, formal refutations, begin to carry the war into 
the very centre’of Spinozism. We will only cite three principal 
ones, confining ourselves to France: that of D. Francois Zamy ;* 
of Bayle,t in his Dictionary (1697); and, lastly, that of Fénélon, 
in his “ Treatise on the Existence of God.”t 

The aim of Dom Zamy’s book is to prove Spinoza “an atheist,” 
no distinction being at that time made between atheism and 
pantheism :— 


“ For,” says he, ‘ to Se ees E one universal Being, undistinguished. 
from the whole of nature and the assemblage of all beings; a being without 
liberty and without providence, who without purpose and without end, 
without choice and without election, is carried on in all he does by a blind 
and inevitable necessity, or rather who does nothing, from whom all things 

* Nouvel Athéisme renversé, ou Réfutation de Spinoza tirée de Ja nature de Phomme. 
Paris, 1696. 

t We cite Bayle, although he wrote in Holland, as he bélonged by nationality to 
France ; his Dictionary is of the year 1C97. 

t Tho refutation of Spinoza is found in the second part of the “ Treatise on the Existence 
of God,” which only appeared in 1718, throe years ater the death of Féndlon, and six 
after the publication of the first part. 
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escape like a torrent from its source. . . . To me it appears that 
nothing further is needed to constitute atheism.” 


As to Dom Zamy’s refutation, he took for basis the “ Principia” of 
Descartes. 

“ I am composed,” he said, “of two beings: of a thinking being and an 
extended being; these two beings are so different from each other that we 
are able, not only to conceive the one without the other, but the one as ex- 
cluding the other. Each of these beings thus being “conceivable alone, 
without relation to anything whatsoever, and without aid from the idea of 
any other being, they are not the modes of being of anything whatever, 
they are true substances. It is therefore false that the universe consists of 
one substance only.” 


We at once recognize here the Cartesian argument. It is thus 
that Descartes would—had he been acquainted with it—have 
sought to refute the system of Spinoza.* 

It was inevitable that Bayle should assign an important place 
in his Dictionary to Spinoza, for he was in search of all extra- 
ordinary personages, and, as he had himself lived in Holland, had 
constantly heard the latter’s name bruited around. Added to which 
he saw here a remarkable justification of his favourite thesis, viz., 
that atheism may practically accord with the severest virtue. 
“ All agree,” writes Bayle, “in saying that Spinoza was a worthy 
man, industrious, and exemplary in his morals. This is strange, 
but, at bottom, not more a cause of astonishment than the sight. 
of very bad lives led by persons who fully believe in the Gospel.” 
As to his metaphysical system, Bayle combated it with great. 
energy, nor need we suppose him insincere in so doing, for his 
own philosophy consisted in seeing difficulties everywhere; and 
he found it most expedient never to affirm anything. He re- 
proaches Spinoza with what—according to him—befalls all who 
frame impious systems; the exposing themselves to still more for-- 
midable difficulties. “If they are unable to submit to orthodoxy 
if they take such pleasure in disputation, they would do well to 
avoid dogmatism.” There we have Bayle exactly; he himself 
delighted in disputing, and hence found it most convenient to. 
avoid dogmatizing. As to Bayle’s refutation, it would be held 
insufficent nowadays when the pantheistic idea has so powerfully 
developed ; but for his age it was both learned and penetrating, 
and touched with justice on some of the weak points of the system. 
He also pointed, with his habitual erudition and sagacity, to its 
origin in the philosophy of the middle ages, in David de Dinant, 


* No doubt Descartes never knew Spinoza, who was long posterior to him; but we 
should do wrong to suppose that he was ignorant of the consequences to bo drawn 
from his system. In point of fact, Leroy, one of his disciples, having placarded in the 
University, as was then the custom, his contention that thought and extension may bo 
the attributos of one and the same substance, Descartos refutes his position by an argu- 
ment similar to that of Dom Zamy,— Works of Descartes, edited by Victor Cousin, vol. x. 
p. 73. 
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Amaubri de Béne, Alexandre—nay, he even traced it back to 
Mussulman, Indian, and Chinese sects. Some of his most telling 
objections are those founded on the apparently absurd conse- 
quences of the system when confronted with common sense. 


“Thus then,” he argued, “ according to Spinoza those who say that the 
Germans have killed 10,000 Turks speak incorrectly and falsely, unless 
they mean thereby God modified in Germans has slain God modified in 
10,000 Turks.” 


And again— 


“God hates himself, implores favours from himself, refuses them to him- 
self. He persecutes himself; kills himself; eats himself; calumniates himself; 
sends himself to the scaffold.” 


Whatever be the value of these objections, Bayle’s article is 
none the less the most important work of the seventeenth century ` 
respecting the system of Spinoza, and itis highly probable that 
the majority of French philosophers in the eighteenth century only 
knew Spinoza through him. 

Fénélon appears qualified by the character of his genius to give 
us a faithful exposition and a profound refutation of Spinoza. 
Gifted as he himself was in the highest degree with metaphysical 
subtlety, and capable of the sublimest and most daring thoughts, 
he of all men seemed made to comprehend the subtle Spinoza 
and to perceive the weak sides of his philosophy. Unfortunately, 
it is doubtful whether he read him except in Bayle, or in the re- 
futation of Father Zamy; and hence he failed to understand him. 

His refutation falls wide of the mark, because the system that he 
combats is really not Spinoza’s. Fénélon confounds the absolute 
unity of substance with the collective unity of mass. 

- « Perhaps,” says he, “this multitude of beings, the assemblage of which 


bears the name of Universe, is an infinite mass which in its entirety 
contains infinite perfections.” 


Starting from this idea he holds that we may say of the whole 
what we say of parts. 


“The whole is variable,” he writes, “ so if all the parts taken separately 
be variable, an assemblage of parts cannot be that sovereign and infinite 
unity of which I have the conception—no compound can be infinite.” 

What proves still further how little Fénélon comprehended 
Spinoza is that the doctrine he opposes to his resembles far more 
closely Spinoza’s own doctrine than the one Fénélon combats, so 
that he positively seems to be reconstructing the former in his 
refutation of it. 

“O infinite truth,” he exclaims, “surpassing all multitudes! O Unity 


who art all, and before whom accumulated numbers are nothing! I behold 
you again, and you fill me.” 
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And elsewhere :— 


“ When I say of the Infinite Being simply that he is Being, without 
adding anything further, I have said all. The difference consists in having 
none. Godisin Being. Being is His name, essential, glorious, ineffable, 
unheard by the multitude. . . . God is no more spirit than body, nor body 
than spirit—He is neither the one nor the other—spirit is only spirit; He 
who zs, is All.” 


l- Such propositions certainly come much nearer to the meaning 
of Spinoza than the doctrine of the great whole which Fénélon 
refutes, and which rather resembled that of a Holbach or a 
Diderot. , 

Thus we find that some of Spinoza’s most violent antagonists, 
a Fénélon, a Malebranche, were precisely those who came nearest 
to him, the one through his connection with Spanish quietism, 
the other by his with Cartesianism. 

Indeed, it had been pretty soon perceived that Cartesianism 
might lead to Spinozism. These consequences had even been 
pointed out before the time of Spinoza. As an illustration of this, 
M. Cousin introduces us to a certain M. de la Clausure, a friend of 
Madame de Sablé, and member of her society, who, as early as 
1673,* and consequently four years before-the appearance of the 
“ Ethica,” drew pantheistic consequences from the “ Principia” of 
Descartes, 


“Tf it be repugnant to reason,” he writes, “that there should be a vacuum 
inside or outside of the world, it must always have been repugnant, and 
thus the world or the plenum must always have existed, and cannot have 
been created in time as generally believed. The world then must be neces- 
sary, and as itis already immense it will also be eternal; in a word, the 
world must be God.” 


Nor is it only from the Cartesian doctrine of the plenwn or the 
infinity of the world that Spinozism may be educed, but from 
another doctrine, which in point of fact no more belonged to 
Descartes than to Scholasticism, but which Descartes and his dis- 
ciples had popularized; the doctrine, that is, of continuous creation. 
M. Victor Cousin has also published on this subject an interest- 
ing discussion, found in manuscript, the date of which we do not 
exactly know, but may probably place at the close of the seven- 
teenth century. A doctor of the University of Oxford—name not 
given—had written to a friend in France to point out that the 


* Victor Cousin, Philosophical Fragmonts (Modern Philosophy, Part L, 9th edition, p. 
259. Relations betwoen Cartesianism and Spinozism.) Bossuet, too, discerned this 
possible consequence of the principles of Descartes. “His disciples,” he observes 
“Have greatly confused his ideas; and, indeed, these were not very distinct when he 
concluded tho infinity of extension from the infinity of that void which we imagine 
outside the world, in the which he was quite wrong, And I believe that from his orrors, 
the impossibility of creation and of tho destruction of substances might legitimately be 
reached by induction, though nothing can be more contrary to the idea of tho porfect 
Being.”-—Letters Miscellaneous, Versailles edition, vol, xxxvii. p. 498. 
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doctrine of continuous creation leads of necessity to Spinozism. 
This friénd showed the letter to a certain Abbé Gaultier, a 
zealous Jausenist and Cartesian (attached very probably to the 
ideas of Malebranche), who endeavoured in a dissertation (published 
by M. Victor Cousin) to rebut the consequences the other sought to 
establish. According to him, the doctrine of continuous creation 
cannot be confounded with a system in which there is “neither 
creation nor creature.” Continuous creation does not imply the 
negation of contingent substances; on the contrary it supposes 
their existence—supposes their creation of which it maintains 
the continuity.” He adds too, in opposition to the English doctor, 
that “continuous creation does not destroy creative activity ;” 
that “no one denies that spirit is active,’ that “moreover it is 
not proved that bodies are inactive ;” that “even were bodies 
inactive,” that “would not amount to proving” that the creation of 
. those bodies “was a useless work ;” and finally “that even were 
the negation of the activity of bodies to reduce the whole of 
nature to spiritual existence, no danger to religion would thence 
ensue.”* i 

But we possess a document far more important than the pre- 
ceding on the connection between Cartesianism and Spinozism. 
We have no longer to deal with an unknown individual, such as 
the Abbé Gaultier, but with Malebranche himself; Malebranche 
provoked, challenged—in a tone, indeed, of profound respect, but 
with a persistency, tenacity, and vigour of most formidable logic,— 
to acknowledge or disavow his relationship with Spinoza, and 
this is done by a young man who must have been one of the 
most able savants of the eighteenth century, Dortous de Mairan. 
Such a conflict between the mathematician and the philosopher,— 
the one full of the ardour of youth, the other of the moroseness of 
old age,—the one maintaining a solid position by fresh and 
supple argument, the other awkwardly and laboriously defending 
a difficult case; affords us a vividly interesting spectacle; this 
correspondence, unknown till our own day, being one of the 
most important facts of the history of Spinozism in French 
philosophy. 

The very precision and rigorous method of a discussion held by 
a mathematician entering for the first time into the details ot 
Spinozist demonstrations, and determining their true meaning, 
renders any exact analysis of it difficult in an article like this, 
which rather aims at being historical than philosophical. We will 
only say that the most critical point of the discussion tums upon 
the notion of extension. It is maintained that the intelligible 
extension of Malebranche has nothing to distinguish it from ex- 


* See the whole letter in the Philosophical Fragments of Victor Cousin. 
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tension as a divine attribute, according to the conception of 
Spinoza. If.we place extension, even intelligible extension, in 
God, we make of it the substance of the material world. Male- 
branche on his side seeks to distinguish between the intelligible 
` and the real and material extension. What he places in God is 
“the idea of extension,” the archetype of extension, but he is 
careful to distinguish these from the real, corporeal extension 
that belongs to created things. Mairan, however, will not admit 
this distinction. He contends, for his part, that extension as a 
divine attribute is with Spinoza equally the idea merely, the 
archetype of extension, and that outside of that idea there can 
but be modes; and hence, that for Malebranche as for Spinoza, 
bodies must be modes of God. Malebranche, driven into a 
corner, ends in refusing the discussion, by appealing to the 
weakness of the human mind and the necessity of seeking refuge 
in faith. 

“ The soul,” he says, “in nowise knows itself... .. Being finite it is 
still more incapable of knowing the attributes of the Infinite. How then 


make demonstrations about such things? For my part I build only on the 
dogmas of faith.” 


Mairan is the first French philosopher who seems to have pene- 
trated into Spinoza’s true meaning, and known how to distinguish 
between his system and that of the “systematic atheists” with 
which it had been confounded. Another philosopher of the 
eighteenth century equally perceives this difference. This was 
the Abbé de Ligna. “Spinoza,” he said, “is no atheist, as is 
commonly supposed, but an ultra spiritualist. He recognized God 
only. The world and material creatures were for him but the 
dreams of divinity.”* 

But in spite of such protestations on the part of a few noble 
minds, a false fantastic idea of Spinoza continued to be generally 
entertained, and the accusation of Spinozism was tantamount to 
that of atheism. It was thus that Montesquieu himself was 
accused of being a Spinozist by the Jesuits of Trivaux, for having 
said that “laws are the necessary relations derived from the nature 
of things.” Montesquieu replies to this accusation in his “ Esprit 
des Lois: ”— 


' “The critic has heard say that Spinoza admitted a blind and necessary 
principle that governed the universe. He needs nothing further; so soon 
as he shall come across the word necessary, he will detect Spinozism. The 
author had said that laws were a necessary relation; here then there must 
be Spinozism since there is necessity! But he has been so little under- 
stood that his very objections to Spinozism have been taken for the opinions 
of Spinoza.” f 


Montesquieu was right ; what he sought to demonstrate in the first 


* See Témoignages du sons intime. 3 vols., en 12. Auxerre, 1760. 
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chapter of “L’Esprit des Lois” was that morality has absolute and 
eternal laws existing prior to thin gs themselves, than which nothing 
can be more contrary to the maxims of Spinoza. 

The most curious evidence, however, ot the horror and the 
execration excited in the Catholic Church by Spinoza is the 
eloquent and vehement diatribe in which Massillon indulged in 
one of his sermons. In order to explain such an anathema from 
a Christian pulpit we must assume that the name of Spinoza was 
as familiar as his writings were unknown. It was the symbol and 
the combination of all the incredulity of the age, and the name 
was all the more seductive in proportion to the mystery that sur- 
rounded it. 


“« Why do you suppose,” exclaimed Massillon,* “ that would-be infidels so 
much desire to see veritably i impious men, firm and intrepid in their impiety, 
that they seek them out, ‘endeavour even to attract them from foreign 
countries, as for instance a Spinoza, if it be a fact that he was invited to 
France in order to be consulted and heard? It is because our infidels are 
not firm in their infidelity, never meeting with any who are so, and 
they desire to encourage themselves by finding some one who is really 
settled in these frightful opinions, because they seek in authority, for 
resources and defences against their own consciences, and, not daring to 
be all alone in their impiety, await from example what is refused them 
by their reason and their heart, thus falling back into a credulity far more 
puerile and senseless than that with which they reproach believers. A 
Spinoza—that monster who, after embracing various -religions, ended by 
having none—was nowise anxious to,find out some other of avowed impiety 
to establish him in the cause of irreligion and atheism; he had formed for 
himself that impenetrable chaos of “impiety, that work of confusion and 
darkness, where nothing but the desire not to believe in God can overcome 
the weariness and disgust of those who read; where everything but its 
impiety is unintelligible, and which, to the shame of humanity be it said, 
would have fallen still-born into eternal oblivion, nor found a single reader, 
had it not attacked the Supreme Being ;—that i impious man, I say, lived 
hidden, alone, tranquil ; occupied himself solely with his dark productions, 
and needed no one else to give him confidence. But those. who sought 
him so eagerly, who wished to see him, to consult him, those frivolous and 
dissolute men, were but fools ambitious of becoming infidels, who, failing 
to find in the testimony of all ages, all nations, and all the great ‘men that 
religion claims, sufficient authority for remaining believers,—sought in the 
single testimony of an obscure man, a turncoat in all religions, a monster 
obliged to conceal himself from the eyes of men, for a deplorable and un- 
natural authority to confirm theni in impiety and defend them against their 
own consciences.” 


_ The sceptics of the eighteenth century do not appear to have 

known or understood Spinoza any better than the orthodox party 
in the sevénteenth. Bayle’s Dictionary continues to be their 
principal source of information about him. Voltaire, like Bayle, 
declared it absurd “to make God alike star and pumpkin, thought 


* Massillon, Sermon pour la 4me Semaine de Caréme: Des doutes sur la religion. 
This passage, hitherto overlooked, has been pointed out by M. Nourrisson in his work, 
Spinoza et le Naturalisme Contemporain (Paris, 1866),—a work full of curious biblio- 
graphical information, from which we have largely drawn. 
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and mire, beating and beaten.”* But at the same time he held 
that Spinoza was not so dangerous as was supposed. “You are 
very obscure, Baruch Spinoza,” said he, “but are you as dangerous 
as reputed? I maintain that you are not, and for this reason, that 
you are obscure, that you have written in bad Latin, and that 
there are not ten persons in Europe who have read you from 
beginning to end.” 

Voltaire saw in Spinoza merely an atheist. “The fact is,” he 
said, “that Spinoza really does not recognize any God, and that 
he has only made use of that sacred word in order not to scare 

2 . 
men. 

And we find him expressing the same thought in the witty 
verses so often quoted :— 

“ Alors un petit Juif, au long nez, au teint blême, 
Pauvre, mais satisfait, ponsif et retiré, 
Esprit subtil et croux, moins lu que célébré; 
Caché sous le mantean de Descartes son miitre, 
Marchant ù pas comptés s’approcha du grand Gtre, 


‘Pardonnez-moi,’ dit-il en Jui parlant tout bas, 
‘Mais je pense, entre nous, que vous n’existez pas.’ ” f 


It was much in the same spirit, too, that we find the Cardinal 
de Polignac, in his “ Anti-Lucrece,” and the Cardinal de Bernis, 
in his “ Discours sur la Poésie,” expounding the system of 
Spinoza. 

We might have expected, however, that Diderot, so much 
admired by Goethe, and the precursor of the naturalist philosophy 
of modern Germany, would have, better understood, or would at 
least have read, a thinker with whom he had so many affinities. 
But it was not so: The article “Spinoza” in the Encyclopedia, 
written by Diderot, is little else than an almost literal reproduction 
of that of Bayle, his refutation included; for the Encyclopedia 
could not administer to its réaders the poison of Spinoza without 
at the same time offering the antidote. If we turn to the works 
of Diderot, and his own philosophical opinions, we shall find in 
them no trace whatever, not merely of Spinoza’s doctrines, but of 
any acquaintance with his works. No doubt it has been justly 
observed that Diderot is rather a pantheist than an atheist; and 
in this respect he might be said to approach Spinoza, but his 
pantheism differs from that of the latter just as the philosophy of 
the eighteenth century does from that of the seventeenth. The 
philosophy of the seventeenth, under the influence of Descartes 
and his great mathematical discoveries, is essentially metaphysical 
and idealistic. The philosophy of the eighteenth, under the 
influence of Voltaire and of the progress of natural science, is 
essentially naturalistic. The originality of Diderot, amidst the 


+* Voltaire, Lo Philosophe Ignorant, xxiv. 
t Poésies philosophiques: Les Systèmes. 
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atheists of his day, consisted in assigning (as did Leibnitz and later 
Schelling) life to nature and an active force to matter ; and in this 
point,too, he differs from Spinoza. As to the latter’s grand idealistic 
theories, Diderot never knew them, and very probably would 
have despised them. This holds still more true of Holbach, who 
as a thinker is far below Diderot, and whose “System of Nature” 
—a commonplace declamatory work—is merely an apology for 
the most vulgar atheism. According to him there is no other 
being than nature; that is to say, “that great whole, which results 
from the assemblage of different matters, of their different combina- 
tions and its different movements which we see in the universe.”* 
Such a conception of the Supreme Principle has evidently no 
analogy withthe God of Spinoza, that is to say with “a Being 
absolutely infinite, constituted by an infinity of attributes each of 
which expresses an eternal and infinite essence.” 

Nevertheless there were some Spinozists in France in the 
éighteenth century who deserve to be mentioned here. The first, 
as to date, is the Count de Boulainvilliers (1698—1722), whose 
work on Spinoza was only published after his death, in 1731. 
Boulainvilliers is known among the publicists of the seventeenth 
century as one of the ardent champions of the aristocratic régime. 
He maintained that “the feudal system was the masterpiece of 
the human intellect.” Equally daring and eccentric in meta- 
physics as in politics, Spinoza’s philosophy had a great attraction 
for hini, and, agreeably to the hypocritical method of the eighteenth 
century (a method occasioned by the intolerance of the period), 
he wrote, under the title of “Refutation of Spinoza,” an analysis, 
evidently favourable, of the doctrines of the “Ethica,” to which 
he added some extracts from Father Zamy and Fénélon, as well as 
the controversy of Orobiv and Bredenbourg. The real design 
of Boulainvilliers is manifestly revealed in the preface to his 
book :— 


“ Considerable leisure, and a residence in the country,” he writes, 
“ having led me to read the whole of the work [the “ Ethica” ], it appeared 
to me of such importance that in the hope of myself one day combating 
the most dangerous book ever written against religion, or at least in the 
hope of engaging some more skilful metaphysician to refute it, I have 
undertaken to strip it of that mathematical husk which rendered the 
reading of it impracticable even to half our learned men; so that the 
system rendered into familiar language, and reduced to common expres- 
sions, may be in a condition to excite an indignation equal to my own, and 
consequently to raise up true foes to such pernicious principles.” 


There is no difficulty in guessing the meaning of these tactics, 


* Système de la Nature, ch. i. ‘ 
t Here is the complete title of this somewhat rare book :—Réfutation des erreurs de 
Spinoza, par M. de Fénélon, archévéque de Cambray, par le P, Zamy, Bénédictin, et par 


M. le Comte de Boulainvilliers, avec la vie de Spinoza écrite par M. Jean Colerus. 
Bruxelles, 1781. 
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this translating Spinoza into the vulgar tongue, to “ excite indig- 
nation,” and“ procure him foes.” But what follows makes the 
real purpose still more clear :— 


“ Where would be the use,” the author continues, “of diminishing the 
force of the arguments opposed to us? Are we not labouring for the truth ? 
Accordingly I have pushed Spinoza’s argument as far as possible; I have 
not failed to adorn his thoughts more than he himself has done... . I 
have carried candour to the point of sustaining the evident sophisms of 
his book by the most plausible means afforded me by natural logic. . .. 
So great is my confidence in the impossibility of the good cause being 
abandoned.” 


Boulainvilliers, we see, believes himself not only to have cleared, 
but to have strengthened and rendered more specious the doctrines 
of Spinoza; and certainly such was his intention. But in reality 
it is doubtful that he succeeded. His diffuse explanation is far 
from having the arresting power of Spinoza’s own style. No 
doubt the artificial form of the latter often renders its perusal 
fatiguing and. obscure; but when he chooses to free himself from 
the yoke of his geometrical method, his Scholia and his Appendices 
have an amplitude and grandeur which entirely disappear in 
Boulainvilliers’ paraphrase. For all that, the work deserves to be 
mentioned as one of the first appearances of Spinozism in France 
and in Europe. 

Boulainvilliers, however, was only a disguised and timid 
Spinozist. Not so the Abbé Sabatier (de Castres), a commonplace 
and uninfluential compiler indeed, but the first to dare to declare 
himself the apologist of Spinoza.* He no longer invokes him 
on the behalf of atheism and incredulity; but, on the contrary, to 
combat these. He, like Schleiermacher, considers him the holiest 
and most religious of men, and apostrophizes him with an enthu- 
siasm that also reminds us of the German divine. 


“O most misjudged of sages!” he exclaims, “modest and virtuous 
Spinoza, pardon me for having, before I read thee, shared the general error 
about thy writings, and receive now the tribute of gratitude I owe thee. 
If in an age of corruption and delirium, in the metropolis of talents and 
temptations, under the very chair of seducers and sophists, I have 
ee firm in the faith of my fathers, it is to thee that I am indebted 

or it!” 


Spinoza, we must confess, could hardly have foreseen this 
singular result of his teaching ; he could not have anticipated that 
his influence would one day serve to retain a priest in the Catholic 
faith. The Abbé Sabatier admires a philosophy that teaches 


* Apologie do Spinoza ef du Spinozisme contro les athées, les incrédulos, &e. This 
apology is much more recent; it appeared in 1806, and is dated Hamburgh. We may 
therefore assign it already to German influence; for, Schleiermacher’s Discourses on 
Religion, in which the colebrated apostrophe to Spinoza is found, were published in 1799, 
-and the second edition appearod precisely in 1806. i 
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“that we live in and by God, as certain lower organisms live in us, 
and by ourselves.” Whatever the exaggeration of such words, and 
even were we to permit ourselves some suspicion of the author’s 
sincerity, we must still give him credit for having been one of the 
first to distinguish between the philosophy of Spinoza and pure 
atheism, and to perceive its mystical and religious side. For the 
rest, this apology was hardly noticed at all in its day, and it is 
still little known.* 

We have still to enrol another priest among the Spinozists of the 
eighteenth century, and this time it is no longer with an amateur 
like Boulainvilliers, or a commonplace compiler like Sabatier, that . 
we have to deal, but with a true and profound metaphysician, 
whose name, existence, and works have remained unknown up to 
the present time, and who has only been introduced into the 
history of philosophy by a recent work of M. Emile Beaussire.t 

In one of his letters to M. Valand, we find Diderot writing as 
follows :— 


“Ibad a strange dinner-party yesterday. I spent the day with two 
monks, who were nothing less than bigots. One of them read us the first 
portion of a very fresh and very vigorous atheistical treatise, and I was 
edified to learn that this doctrine is the current doctrine in their corridors.” 


Who was this atheistic monk of whom Diderot speaks? No one 
knew. M. Emile Beaussire has introduced him to us, and we find 
that he was a Benedictine, named Dom Deschamps, a most 


. . intimate friend of the Marquis de Voyer, d’Argenson, his faithful 


disciple, and author of a curious system of philosophy, of which 
M. Emile Beaussire gives us numerous extracts and a very com- 
plete analysis. 

Now this analysis teaches us that Dom Deschamps was not an 
atheist in the sense understood by Diderot, but rather that he had 
not only left behind him the atheism of the eighteenth century, 
but probably the pantheism of Spinoza also, and M. Beaussire 
thinks he detects in his system a presentiment of the idealism 
of Hegel. We shall not therefore be surprised to find in Dom 
Deschamps’ writings one bearing the title, “Short and simple 
Refutation of Spinoza’s System,” either because Deschamps was 
anxious to exonerate himself from any suspicion of Spinozism, or, 
which is more probable, because he found its metaphysic defec- 
tive. In point of fact, we know little about this refutation, of 
which M. Beaussire gives us but a brief analysis and no quota- 
tions. One thing is certain, however, that if Dom Deschamps 
separates himself from Spinoza, it is regarding certain special 


* It is M. Nourrisson, who, in his book on Spinoza, above quoted, gives for the first 
time some extracts from this work which we only know through him. 

t Les Antécédens, de ’Hégélianisme en France: Dom Deschamps ot son Système, 
par Em. Beaussire. ` Paris, 1866. 
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points of metaphysic ; but he agrees with him in the fundamental 
principle, namely, that the Creator and the creature, the cause and 
the effect, are “two things purely relative, which neither have nor 
can have any existence except through and in each other.” He 
teaches, in fact, “that the universal whole is a Being who exists,” 
and “of whom all sensible beings are merely modifications.” 
Again, he says, “It is the universal being, the metaphysical sub- 
stance, which exists in all and everywhere, under the hues of the 
physical.” He made a distinction between the all and all. “By 
the all I mean,” said he, “the whole of the universe, matter, the 
world, &c., and by all I mean existence in itself—self-existence.” 
This is Spinoza’s distinction between the natura naturans and 
natura naturata. “All exists,” said Deschamps, “metaphysically 
and physically at once.” No doubt, the details of the system do 
not remind us of Spinoza, and they are rather, as we have before 
said, an anticipation of German philosophy; but the groundwork 
is the same in both doctrines. 

This is what Jean Jacques Rousseau discerned, the author 
having communicated his manuscript to him, and received a very 
curious letter in reply, hitherto unpublished, but now given us by 
M. Beaussire :— 


“What shall I say to you? The system that you promulgate is so 
inconceivable, and involves so many things, that I know not what to think 
of it. If I were obliged to express my confused conception of it by com- 
paring it to anything known, 1L should connect it with that of Spinoza. It 
appears that you establish your principle on the most complete abstraction. 
Now the method of generalizing and abstracting is one I greatly Pon 

. Our senses only render us conversant with individuals ; 
the attempt to reunite all things passes our comprehension; iż is like an 
aitempt to propel the boat in which one is sitting without touching anything 
outside of it. We judge by induction up to a certain point, of the whole 
from the parts; you seem to me, on the contrary, to am at deducing the 
knowledge of parts from that of the whole; I can make nothing of that.” 


This remarkable criticism applies not only to Dom Deschamps, 
but to Spinoza, to Hegel, and all partisans of the speculative 
method. It is therefore an important episode in the critical 
history of Spinozism in France. 

One nobleman and two priests, such were the coryphei of 
Spinozism in the eighteenth century. To these we may add an- 
other philosopher, equally ecclesiastical, a deserter from the Order 
of the Jesuits, Robinet by name, the author of a book on Nature 
(much admired by Goethe), who, like Diderot, and more than Diderot 
even, may be considered the precursor of Schelling’s philosophy.* 
Of all the philosophers of his age, Robinet is the one whose ideas 
have the closest analogy with Spinoza’s, though he does not seem, 


* Dom Deschamps was a represontative of logical pantheism; Robinet, rather of a 
naturalistic pantheism. 
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any more than the rest of his contemporaries, to have particularly 
studied him. We find in Robinet neither the formulas nor the 
method of Spinoza. It is in principle rather than in form that he 
resembles him. He does not affect atheism, as do the Encyclo- 
pedists. But he teaches the “incomprehensibility of the divine 
nature;” he combats “anthropomorphism,” as does Spinoza; like 
him he denies that we may from the human conclude the divine 
intelligence, but, more consistent than Spinoza, he does not admit 
even in God the attribute of thought. Like him he does admit “an 
absolute perfection and a relative perfection, of which the one is 
only the negation of the other.” He also teaches, like him, that 
“St is beneath God to act for an end, but that nevertheless we 
must not thence conclude that He acts by chance.” Thus, too, 
God is “neither free nor necessitated.” He has no more “ will” 
than “intelligence.” In a word, Robinet’s doctrine, though he 
does not know its origin, is the Alexandrian doctrine of a God 
without attributes. In this respect he may perhaps rise even 
above Spinoza, and, moreover, he endeavoured to reconcile his 
doctrine with that of the Scriptures, and declared that he had only 
developed the sacred words, “I Am that I Am.” 

We have shown that in the eighteenth century there was but a 
small number of philosophers, amongst the less well-known (some 
indeed wholly unknown till our own days), who came at all near 
to Spinoza’s real meaning, or had any sympathy with his doctrine. 
The Encyclopedists found him too abstract and obscure for their 
taste; they preferred a more militant and matter-of-fact, and also, 
a more negative philosophy. For other reasons a different school 
of the same period, the most learned and exact school of the 
eighteenth century, that of Condillac, evinced an equal an- 
tagonism to the system and method of Spinoza. That school had, 
in fact, raised against metaphysic all the objections renewed in 
our own day. All researches as to causes and substances, the 
beginning and end of things, the finite and the infinite, it held to 
be presumptuous and chimerical, worthy only of scholasticism. 
These were what Condillac called “abstract systems.” He 
believed himself to have discovered a metaphysic which was 
really positive, by reducing it to the analysis of sensations. In 
addition he attached an extreme importance to method, to the 
definition of words, to the fundamental rule of proceeding from 
the known to the unknown, and from this point of view Spinoza 
in nowise satisfied him. Thus in his “ Traité des Systèmes,” he. 
has subjected the first book of the “ Ethica” to’ a very close and 
severe criticism, He reproaches Spinoza with having failed in 
the two principal conditions of geometrical demonstration, “ clear- 
ness of ideas and the precision of signs.” 

He concludes his discussion thus: “ Hampered by all the pre- 
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judices of the school, Spinoza formed only vague notions, which 
yet always satisfied him; if he was conversant with the art of 
arranging words and propositions after the manner of geometri- 
cians, he lacked that of forming ideas similar to theirs. One thing 
convinces me that he was possibly himself the dupe of his own 
reasoning; and that is the art with which he has woven it.” This 
opinion of Condillac’s is that of his whole school, and accordingly, 
in the writings of Cabanis, of Destutt de Tracy, and of Laromi- 
guiére, we do not so much as meet the very name of Spinoza. 

Tosum up: neither in the seventeenth nor eighteenth centuries 
was Spinoza much read or understood. He had only a few obscure 
adherents whose very works were ignored. It is to Victor Cousin 
and to his followers that the honour belongs of having established 
the meaning of Spinoza’s doctrine, of having made known and 
restored to him his proper place in the history of philosophy. 

It was Victor Cousin who first introduced into France the point 
of view that Herder, Goethe, Schleiermacher, and Novalis, at the end 
of the last century or at the beginning of the present, had main- 
tained in Germany—with somewhat perhaps of exaggeration but 
most certainly with a groundwork of truth—this, namely, that 
“ pantheism is not atheism.” “ Far from accusing Spinoza of athe- 
ism,” said Cousin, in his lectures of 1829, “we might rather 
accuse him of the very reverse.” He associated Spinoza with 
Malebranche, whom he calls “a Christian Spinozist.” In a chapter 
of his Philosophical Fragments he most eloquently enlarged upon 
the same theme. 

“For him,” says Cousin, “ God, the self-existent Being, the Eternal, the 
Infinite, too much crushes the finite and relative humanity; in short, Spinoza 
is so filled with the sentiment of God that he loses therein the sentiment 
of man. The ‘Ethica, bristling as it does with geometrical formula, is 
at bottom a mystical hymn, an aspiration and a sigh of the soul raised to 
Him who alone can rightfully say, ‘I Am that I Am’..... Adoring: 
the Eternal, for ever face to face with the Infinite, he disdained this transi- 
tory world; he knew neither pleasure nor action, nor glory. Poor and 
suffering, his life was but the expectation and the meditation of death. 
He lived in a corner of the Hague, earning the pittance of bread-and-milk 
that he needed; repudiated by the men of his own communion, suspected 
by all others, detested by the whole clergy of Europe, avoiding persecution 
and outrage only by hiding away his humble and silent life; gentle and 
patient under every trial; passing through this world without any desire to 
make it his home, not aspiring to create in it any sensation, or leave in it 
any trace. Spinoza is an Indian Mouni, a Persian Sufi, an enthusiast- 
monk; the author whom this so-called atheist most resembles is the 
unknown author of the ‘ Imitation of Jesus Christ.” 

No doubt we might find it necessary nowadays to qualify and 
restrict this comparison. But in presence of such as confounded 
Spinoza with Epicurus, it was well to lay stress upon those features 
of his philosophy and personality which connect bim with the 
mystical tradition of the great contemplatists. 
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Victor Cousin had contented himself with indicating the general 
character of Spinoza’s philosophy. It was the part of one of his 
own disciples, the most illustrious of all, Théodore Jouffroy, to 
give, from the public chair of the Sorbonne, the first faithful, 
impartial, high-toned, and noble exposition of the metaphysic of 
the “Ethica.” To appreciate the merit of this exposition we must 
remember that for two centuries the world had been speaking 
of Spinoza without having read him, that the sincerest declared 
him to be incomprehensible and undecipherable. Jouffroy carried 
into his study of him his own love of clearness, and, at least as 
regards the metaphysical portion (if not the moral, which he has 
somewhat abridged), he has succeeded in bringing Spinoza’s most 
abstract principles into full light. 

Nevertheless his was still but a sketch; the honour of a really 
complete explanation, as well as of a literal interpretation, belongs 
to Emile Saisset, author of the French translation of Spinoza’s 
works,* a translation so exact and clearas to place Spinoza within 
everybody’s reach. And moreover in amost masterly introduction - 
the same writer treats not only of the general principles of the 
“ Ethica,” but of the whole economy of the system, with a quite 
superior breadth and penetration. Space failing him for a refuta- 
tion, he contented himself with precisely indicating the points on 
which he reserved his opinion. These reduced themselves to two 
principal ones :—1. Is it not a capital error to make extension and 
thought equal, and to give to bodies the same degree of reality 
and perfection as to souls? 2. Can the radical unity of existence, 
the consubstantiation of God and the universe, be reconciled with 
the individuality of finite and the liberty of moral beings? 

Thus we see that the school of Victor Cousin rendered a triple 
service to the philosophy of Spinoza. In the first place, it freed 
the man from all the undeserved accusations to which he had been 
subjected, and restored him to his proper place in the series of 
great thinkers and philosophers of the first rank; in the second 
place, it made him known, expounded him in a clear and intel- 
ligible manner, and thus exonerated him from the reproach of 
impenetrable obscurity under which he had lain buried for two 
centuries; finally it translated his works and placed them within 
the reach of all cultivated minds. And this was done for Spinoza 
by a schoolt that has often been accused of a narrow and intole- 
rant orthodoxy. 


* Tho first edition, in two volumes, appeared in 1842; a second and more complete 
edition in 1860, which comprises the translation of the Tractatus Politicus. Emilə 
Saisset has also published soparately an. elaborate introduction, forming a work in 
itself (Paris, 1860). Another translation of Spinoza has since appeared by M, Drat, 
from an exclusively Spinozist point of view. 

t+ Add to the works already cited others springing from the same school :—I. 
Damiron, Mémoire sur Spinoza et sa Doctrine. 1843.—2. Francisque Bouilliet, 
Histoire de la Phildsophie Cartésionne. Paris, 1854.—3. Paul Janet, Spinoza et le 
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And yet, if it be true that the school of Victor Cousin rendered 
all justice to the genius of Spinoza, if it repudiated and refuted 
the false imputations of which he had been the object, if it made 
great efforts to comprehend him and get him comprehended, it still 
insisted on holding its own in the presence of this great thinker, 
and did not conceive it necessary to abdicate, with regard to him, 
all freedom of thought. Rather it held it a duty to maintain 
against him its own principle—namely, the principle of human 
personality united to that of the Divine. The school of Victor 
Cousin had two fundamental reasons for adopting this position. 
First there came the influence of Maine de Biran,* proclaimed by 
Cousin himself the greatest French philosopher of the nineteenth 
century, who in all his writings returned to the principle of 
Leibnitz, while himself occupying more especially the psycho- 
logical position, and taking for starting-point the individual and 
personal act of the human will. Secondly, there was the influence 
of the philosophy of the eighteenth century, the doctrine of the 
rights of men—the Magna Charta of the French Revolution and of 
the whole Liberal school. Cousin’s followers therefore believed 
themselves authorized to defend human freedom against the en- 
croachments of Spinozistic pantheism, and this both from the 
metaphysical point of view—since the earliest and most assured 
existence is that of the Ego—and from the moral and social: pan- 
theism being, in their opinion, invincibly linked with the absorp- 
tion of the individual in the whole. And it is this latter point of 
view more especially that was supported by that acute and pro- 
found publicist, Tocqueville, who had imbibed in England and 
America so rooted a sentiment of individuality, and who pointed 
out so sagaciously the dangers of pantheism in democracy. 

Théodore Jouffroy evinced less foresight, and indeed strangely 
deluded himself, when he believed that pantheism was incom- 
patible with the ideas and beliefs of the West, and for that reason 
little to be feared.t For, on the contrary, pantheistic views were 
on the eve of a considerable development even in France. Only 
we cannot trace them to Spinoza, except very indirectly and 
through the more immediate influence of contemporaneous 
Germany. Victor Cousin himself, whose lively imagination had 


Spinozisme (Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 Juillet, 1867). This article treated of tho 
unpublished writings of Spinoza, which Saisset had not known.—4. Nourrisson, Spinoza 
et le Naturalismo Contemporain (1866), which we have often quoted here.—5, Henri 
Martin, Dissertatio do Spinozw Systemate. 1836, 

It is only fair to acknowledge that there are some works worthy of mention, contain- 
ing a difforent order of ideas and views :—1. Armand Saintes, Histoire de la vie et des 
alae do Spinoza, Paris, 1842.—2. Jean Raynaud, Encyclopédie Nouvelle, Art. 

pinoza. 

* Maino de Biran, without having devoted a special study to Spinoza, always keeps 
him in viow whon propounding his own views or those of Leibnitz. 

+ “Tt is not in the nature of Western races to despise reality, and substitute for it the 
dreams of imagination.”——Cours de Droit Naturel. 
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passed through various philosophical phases, became imbued 
with Hegelianism, and his course of lectures in 1828 were not. 
without some reason charged with pantheism; nay, possibly his 
sympathy with Spinoza is owing to this. Nevertheless, as we 
have already said, he soon escaped from the temptation, and his 
school—owing more especially to the action of Maine de Biran—is 
decidedly anti-Spinozist. ` 

Accordingly it is in another school—but slightly philosophical, 
and more taken up with social economy than with metaphysic— 
that we see explicitly and characteristically professed the dogma 
of the unity of substance, and of a God who is at once spirit and 
matter. We refer to the St. Simonian school, which taught that in 
addition to the religion of nature (which was Paganism), and the 
religion of the spirit (Christianity), there was still room for further 
progress, and for a new dogma that should blend in one and the 
same substance both matter and spirit. “God is one,” said 
Bazard; “God is all that is; all is in Him; all is by Him; all is 
Him. The Infinite Being manifests Himself to us under two 
principal aspects, as spirit and as matter, as intelligence and as 
force, as wisdom and as beauty.” “God is all that is,” said 
Enfantin; “not one of us exists outside of Him. . . . Each of us 
lives with His life, and we have all communion with each other in 
Him, for He is all that is.” 

And yet, while professing principles so analogous to those of 
-Spinoza, the St. Simonians endeavoured at the same time to 
separate themselves from him by reproaching him with having 
imagined a dead and abstract world, and with not having recog- 
nized. the essential attributes of divinity—-love and life. Pierre 
Leroux’s teaching led up to these ideas, both in his article on 
“ God,” in the New Encyclopedia, and in his work on Humanity. 
Literature and poetry equally felt the influence of these same 
doctrines: Georges Sand, Edgar Quinet, even Lamartine, in some 
passages of “Jocelyn,” and, later, Michelet, are all more or less 
imbued with pantheism, but that rather through the action of the 
spirit of the age than owing to any direct influence, or even to an 
exact knowledge, of the writings of Spinoza. It is especially since 
1850 that the doctrine of the unity of substance has begun to 
assert itself in a more severe and strictly philosophical sense; and 
we may cite M. Vacherot as the thinker who has given most 
importance to this point of view, and defended it with the greatest 
power of thought and style, both in his “ History of the School of 
Alexandria” (which led to his deprivation), and in his work on ` 
the “Metaphysic of Science.” 

The last testimony of respect and admiration shown by France ' 
to Spinoza, which remains to be mentioned, is the brilliant and 
noble oration pronounced at the Hague on the 21st of February 
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last—the anniversary of Spinoza’s death—by M. Ernest Renan.* 
In his summary of the opinions of the illustrious philosopher, the 
speaker has prominently expressed his own. He distinguishes 
between the supernatural and the ideal :— 


“The cause of the supernatural,” he said, “is compromised; the cause of 
the ideal is untouched, it ever will be. The ideal remains the soul of the 
world, the permanent God, the primordial, efficient, and final cause of 
the universe. This is the basis of eternal religion. We, no more than 
Spinoza, need, in order to adore God, miracles or self-interested prayers. 
So long as there be in the human heart one fibre to vibrate to the sound 
of what is true, just, and honest; so long as the instinctively pure soul 
prefers purity to life; so long as there be found friends of truth ready 
to sacrifice their repose to science, friends of goodness to devote them- 
selves to useful and holy works of mercy, woman-hearts to love whatever 
is worthy, beautiful, and pure, artists to render it by sound and colour 
and inspired accents,—so long will God live in us. Est Deus in nobis.” 


This vague Spinozism, it will be easily understood, is full of 
‘attraction; philosophers, indeed, may perhaps find something 
lacking in the matter of precision; but one can hardly, in the 
midst of so vast an audience, explain oneself with rigid accuracy 
on a subject like this.t 

To conclude. We think that this rapid historical survey affords 
reason to believe that the genius of Spinoza is not well adapted 
to the nature of the French mind. France is not mystical, she 
lays great stress on exact and well-defined ideas. She has a keen 
sentiment of man and of humanity, and will never take delight 
in a philosophy that too much absorbs man in the great whole. 
If ever Spinozism becomes acclimatised in France it must be 
through considerable modification, and by translating itself 
distinctly either into the meaning of those who affirm, or those 
who deny, the reality of spirit. The noble, the really superior 
portions of Spinozism are such as an enlightened spiritualism not 
only can, but ought to appropriate, leaving to its adversaries the 
lesser only. In this way Spinoza would come to be divided. into 
two, and one half would be claimed by the disciples of Descartes, 


the other by those of Diderot. 
PAUL JANET. 


* Seo Contemporary Review for April, 1877, p. 763. 

t To avoid omitting any feature of French homage to Spinoza, we may say, that in 
order to collect subscriptions for his statue, a committee was formed of learned men of 
evory shade of thought, viz, MM. Claude Bernard, Berthelot, A.Franck, Konigswarter, 
Paul Janet, Littré, Jules Simon, Ronan, and Taine. This committee decided upon o 
public meeting in Paris, on Easter Monday, at which two discourses on Spinoza 
should bo pronounced by M. Renan and M. Adolphe Franck. And finally, we may 
add, that the writer of this article has devoted his entire course of lectures for the year, 
at the Sorbonne, to tho examination of Spinoza’s philosophy. 
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MUHAMMADAN LAW: ITS GROWTH AND 
CHARACTER. 


I.—-THE FOUR ORTHODOX IMAMS. 


HE Muhammadan religion has often been praised for its free- 
dom from a complicated and cumbersome ritual. Wherever, 
it is said, the true believer finds himself, on land or on the sea, 
alone or in company, that spot becomes at the appointed hour a 
temple, whence he can address his prayers to God. Hence, it has 
been supposed, that the Moslem passes through life with an 
immediate consciousness of the divine presence special and 
peculiar to men of his creed. This consciousness has survived the 
vicissitudes of history and the darkening effects of intellectual 
scepticism. Amid revolution, disaster, and anarchy, itis supposed 
to burn on with a clear and steady light, illuminating the bosoms 
of the Faithful in every part of the world, and binding all their 
hearts together. Therefore it is that all Islam is animated by a 
single spirit; that all its pulses vibrate in unison; and all its 
swords are ready to leap from their scabbards in obedience to a 
single call. Like so much which has been written upon the creed 
of Muhammad, these notions are directly the reverse of the truth. 
The intellectual immobility of the Muhammadan world proceeds, 
not from an inner consciousness of the divine presence, but from 
the total want of it. According to the Moslem belief, the spirit of 
man is incapable of holding converse with the spirit of God. Apart 
from the indications of His will contained in the Book and the. 
Traditions, man neither knows nor can know anything about Him 
and His ways. All search, therefore, into the constitution of the 
Universe, or the mind of man, the Moslem condemns at the outset, 
as certainly useless, and probably impious. And hence, also, there 
is no creed the inner life of which has been so completely crushed 
under an inexorable weight of ritual. For that deep, impassable . 
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gulf which divides man from God, empties all religious acts of 
spiritual life and meaning, and reduces them to rites and cere- 
monies. They are laws to be obeyed. They do not imply that a 
way has been opened out between the visible and invisible world. 
Hence, also, there is not, nor ever has been, any “solidarity” in 
Islam. The resistless sovereignty of an inscrutable God has 
obliterated the notion of progress, and effectually prevented the 
idea of a national life from coming into existence. God is supreme ; 
what He wills, can only be known by what He brings to pass; and 
against His decrees as manifested in the progress of events, it is 
idle to strive. Such is, and always has been, the political philo- 
sophy of the followers of Muhammad. To sketch the process of 
education which has achieved this result, is the object of the 
present paper. 

The Arab of Muhammad’s day conceived of religion as alto- 
gether a ceremonial affair. He believed in a God, and he believed 
that this deity had commanded him to perform, every year, the 
ceremonies of the pilgrimage. But why had God done this? 
What pleasure could a rational being find in these absurd and 
meaningless rites? What profit could they be to Him, or wherein 
lay their advantages to men? Such inquiries never entered the 
mind of the Arab. It was the will of God; and regarding the 
why and the wherefore he never cared to speculate. The Prophet, 
a creature of his time if ever there was one, was as much a slave 
to this formalism ag his countrymen about him. He, no more 
than they, felt the need of a logical connection between his specu- 
lative idea of God, and the expressions of His character in the 
visible world. He never attempted to regard life as a whole, or 
to say to himself, if God be such an one as I have depicted Him, 
then this and that custom which prevail among men must be 
utterly hateful to Him. The Prophet knew of no life but the life 
of the desert Arab, and without further question he accepted that 
. life as being modelled after the divine wish. The Prophet knew 
of no religious life where the external rite was not deemed of 
greater importance than the inner state, and, in consequence, he 
gave that character to Islam also. Hence there are no moral 
gradations in the Koran. All precepts proceed from the will of 
God, and all are enforced with the same threatening emphasis. A 
failure of performance, in the meanest trivialities of civil life, 
involves the same tremendous penalties as apostasy or idolatry. 
In the Traditions this moral confusion is even more startlingly 
apparent. These traditions are a record of the answers and acts 
of the Prophet in response to the inquiries of his followers; and. 
those who have not studied them know nothing whatever of the 
true spirit of Islam. 

They accumulated in this way. So long as Muhammad lived, 

' 4D2 
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the Faithful were in possession of a door communicating with the 
Throne of God. At this door they had but to knock, state their 
perplexities, and a response came to them from “the Lord of the 
Glorious Throne.” As Muhammad taught, and the Faithful believed, 
that the least transgression of the divine commands brought down 
the same punishments as the greatest, it is not strange that they 
availed themselves of this privilege freely. The Prophet accepted 
his position, as an essential part of the prophetic office, and ever 
doubted of his capacity to make known the will of God regarding 
any matter submitted to his judgment. Thus the religion of 
Islam was gradually provided with an exceedingly rigorous and 
complicated ritual. But the point to be noted is the extreme 
stress laid upon the accurate observance of this ritual. The mind 
of the believer literally counts for nothing. No ardour of faith, 
no purity of intention, can make up for a ceremonial defect. There 
was a right way and a wrong way of performing all religious acts 
whatsoever; and the Arab could not conceive that aught was 
indifferent or optional. “I asked Ayesha,” said al Harith, one of 
the early Moslems, “Did the Prophet read the Koran at nights 
loud or low?” She said, “Sometimes loud; at other times in a 
low tone of voice.” “Allah ho Akbar!” shouted the delighted 
inquirer: “ Praise be to God! who has made religion so spacious 
and unconfined!” That the amazement of al Harith, at the 
discovery of this “spacious and unconfined” freedom was by no 
means unnatural will be apparent if I quote a few of the directions 
regarding prayer. “When any one of you says his prayers, he 
must have something in front of him; but if he cannot find any- 
thing for that purpose, he must put his walking-stick into the 
ground; but if the ground be hard, then let him place it length- , 
‘wise before him; but if he has no staff, he must draw a line on 
the ground; after which there will be no detriment in his prayers 
from any one passing in front of it.” This passing in front of a 
man is a terrible crime, and exceedingly detrimental to prayer, 
though it does not altogether nullify it. The Prophet empowered 
a believer annoyed in this way to “draw his sword” upon the 
intruder and “cut him down;” and further declared that if “a 
passenger did but know the sin of passing before a person employed 
in prayer, he would find it better for him to sink into the earth.” 
Equally important is the manner of performing the ablutions 
previous to prayer. When the Prophet performed these, “he took 
a handful of water, and raised it to the under part of his chin, and 
combed his beard with his hand, and said, ‘In this way has my 
Lord ordered me?” And on a certain occasion, when a party of 
his followers, performing their ablutions in a hurry, had omitted 
to wet the soles of their feet, the Prophet said, “ Alas on the soles 
of their feet, for they will be in hell-fire!” For sin, according to 
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Muhammad was a material pollution adhering to the body, and, 
like dirt, capable of being washed away. He enjoined upon his 
followers, in making their ablutions to be careful not to allow so 
much as a finger-nail to remain dry, for, said he, “that person 
who makes ablution thoroughly will extract the faults from his 
body, even to those that may be lurking under his finger-nails ;” 


and on the day of resurrection will be known by “his bright 


hands and feet,” the effects of his frequent and conscientious 
washings. Not less important was the position assumed while 
praying. Resting on the arms while at prayer is “pleasing to the 
people of hell;” so also is “hurry in prostration like a cock 
picking grain,” and “spreading the arms like dogs and tigers.” 
The safest plan in this, as in all other things, was exactly to imitate 
the Prophet, And this was accordingly done. The Prophets 
gestures and attitudes during prayer were carefully noted down, 
and have been imitated by the faithful ever since. The tradition 
rests on the authority of Ayesha, and is as follows :— 


‘The Prophet used to begin his prayers by repeating the Tacbir ; and 
the reading of the Koran with these words, ‘ Praise be to God, the Lord of 
the worlds!’ And when he made the inflection of the body called Rekat 
he did not raise his head, nor yet bend it very low, but kept it in a middle 
position between these two, with his neck and back in a line. And when 
he had raised his head after inflection, he did not prostrate himself till 
after having stood quite erect; and after he had raised his head from one 
prostration he did not make a second without sitting up in the interval. 
And he used to lay his left leg down, and his right leg he kept up; and he 
i. forbade resting both arms on the ground, and finished his prayers 
with the salaam.” 


Prayers also possessed varying degrees of merit; and these were 
precisely settled by the Prophet. 


« The prayers of a man in his own house are equal to the reward of one 
prayer; but in a musjid being near his house, equal to twenty-five prayers ; 
and if,in the public musjid, equal to 500 prayers ; and in Jerusalem, equal 
to 50,000; and in my musjid, equal to 50,000; and in the Kaaba, equal to 
100,000.# 


The same formal and legal character runs through the whole 
body of the traditions. They are a collection of statutes which 
are supposed to embrace the entire sphere of man’s daily activity. 
The object they strive after is to preclude the need of any appeal 
to the unassisted reason of man. . The Khalifs, who succeeded the 
Prophet, possessed merely an administrative power. They were 
the trustees and executors of a system already complete. They 


* It is related of al Muzani—a disciple of as Shafi, so eminent that that Imam said 
ef him, “he is the champion of my doctrine ”—“that when he missed being present at 
public service in the mosquo, he repeated his prayers alone twenty-five times, in order to 
regain the merits attached to those which are said with the congregation; in this ho 
founded his opinion on the authority of the following declaration made by Muhammad : 
‘Prayers mado with the congregation are five-and-twenty times better than prayers said 
by one of you when alone.’”-——Jbn Khall, vol. i. p. 201. 
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had no power to initiate new legislation, or depart from the letter 

of what was written. But whatever might be the number of ` 
traditions, it soon became apparent that they could not meet and 
solve the needs of the great empire which was won by the» 
Faithful immediately after the Prophet’s death. Multitudes of 
questions came up for decision, for which no precedent was to be 
found either in the Koran or the Traditions. What, under such 
circumstances, were the rulers and governors of the people to do? 
They had recourse to “the method of analogical deduction.” 
This practice was authorized by more than one tradition. "When, 
for example, the Prophet selected Muad ibn Jabal as Governor of 
Yemen, and was about to despatch him thither, he said to him, 
“O Muad! after what manner will you judge?” He replied, 
“ After the Book of God.” “ And should you find nothing there?” 
“ After the rules of the Prophet of God.” “ And should you find 
nothing there?” “Then by deduction after the best of my judg- 
ment.” Thereupon the Prophet lifted up his eyes to heaven, and 
exclaimed, “God be praised, who has given to His Prophet a. 
messenger with whom He is well pleased.” 

Matters went on in this way until the murder of the Khalif Ali. 
He is the last of the “rightly-guided Khalifs.” Such is the 
designation given to the Khalifs Abou Bekr, Omar, Othman, and 
Ali, These four sovereigns had been the chief disciples and most 
intimate friends of the Prophet. They were acquainted with all 
that he had spoken or done; and they had entered into the 
thoughts and intents of his heart as completely as men could do. 
They were as zealous as their master himself for the dissemination 
and triumph of the faith. And, allowing for the inevitable frailty 
of humanity, they were not less watchful to keep it uncontami- 
nated by heresy or unbelief. So long, therefore, as they presided 
over the destinies of the true believers, the Moslem experienced a 
firm and satisfactory assurance that he was being guided in the 
right way. There was, moreover, a prejudice against reducing 
the deposit of faith to writing. The Prophet had declared that 
Islam must be impressed upon the hearts of men; and the Arabs, 
interpreting this, as they did all else which proceeded from their 
master, in its literal significance, supposed it to be an injunction 
to learn their religion by heart, and eschew all other methods of 
preservation. 

Nevertheless, so early as the Khalifate of Abou Bekr, there had 
been a departure from the strict letter of this injunction. In the 
battle of Yemama, where Moseilama the Liar was killed, there had 
been a great slaughter of the Faithful; and among the slain 
were a large number of those who knew more or less of the 
Koran by heart. Such men were called Koran readers. Omar 
was warned by this mneigent of the exceeding great peril in which 
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the world stood, lest the sacred utterances should wholly perish 
by the slaughter of those in whose memory they were engraved. 
And he urged upon the Khalif Abou Bekr the need of collecting 
the scattered fragments of the Koran into a book. At first the 
Khalif was reluctant. It seemed to him a dangerous departure 
from the precedent set by the Prophet. “How,” said he, “ can I 
do the thing which the Prophet has not done?” But subsequently 
he perceived the wisdom of the advice; and entrusted the work 
of collecting the Koran to Zaid ibn Thabit, who formerly had 
acted as the secretary of the Prophet. And the latter “sought 
for the Koran from the leaves of the date, and white stones, and 
the hearts of men who remembered it,” till the whole had been 
collected and compiled into one book. So matters remained 
until the time of the Khalif Othman. In his day, a devout Moslem 
came to Medina and presented himself before the Khalif. His 
name was Hudhaifa. He was a valiant warrior; and had fought 
on the Path of God in Syria, in Azerbaijan, Armenia, and else- 
where; and he was shocked at the different ways of reading the 
Koran which he found prevalent among the soldiers of these 
armies. He now came to Othman, to entreat him to “ assist this 
sect, before they differ in the book of God, Jike as the Jews and 
Christians differ in their books.” It was in response to this appeal 
that Othman caused to be made his famous edition of the text 
of the Koran. A copy of this he ordered to be sent to every 
quarter of the countries of Islam, and directed all others to be 
burned as inaccurate and misleading. 

‘But when Ali was murdered, and the supreme power over the 
Faithful passed to the House of Ommaya, devout Moslems per- 
ceived that the purity of the Faith was in extreme peril. These 
Khalifs represented the ascendency of that. idolatrous Mekkan 
aristocracy, who, in heart, had never been converted to Islam. They 
knew nothing of the mind of the Prophet, and cared little to obey 
his precepts even if they had known them. If, therefore, the 
Faithful were to continue to conduct their affairs according to 
the divine laws, measures must be promptly taken to make good 
the theological ignorance of these usurping Khalifs. It is not 
surprising that this new movement should have originated in 
Medina. The people of that city regarded themselves as, in a 
special sense, the depositaries of the true Faith. They passed 
their lives in the midst of scenes which teemed with memories of 
the Prophet. There was the blessed mosque, wherein for so many 
years he had been wont to pray ; there the houses wherein he had 
dwelt; there the grave in which his sacred remains were deposited. 
There was hardly a denizen of Medina who could not recall some 
speech or act of the Prophet wherewith to swell the sum of the 
Traditions, and remain for all time a light shining in the darkness. 
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This spiritual glory became the more precious to the people of 
Medina, when its political importance had been transferred to 
Damascus. Devout men applied themselves to learn by heart the 
Koran and the Traditions, and the “analogical judgments” of 
the “rightly directed” Khalifs. Pre-eminent among these were 
seven divines known in the after-history of the Muhammadan 
world as “the seven jurisconsults of Medina.” The fame of their 
learning went abroad through all the regions of Islam, and the 
Khalifs, the Governors of Provinces, and all persons vexed with 
legal perplexities, who could do so, referred to them for counsel 
and advice. With the general consent of the Muhammadan 
world, they exercised the privilege of deciding, according to their 
own judgment, cases which could not be met by any of the exist- 
ing sources of law. Thus the number of analogical judgments 
received an immense extension. And the mass of unwritten 
learning threatened to become too vast and amorphous even for 
the Arab’s vast and tenacious memory, when the inevitable 
systematizer appeared in the person of Malek ibn Anas. 

Malek was a native of Medina. He was born A.H. 95 (A.D. 713 
—14) and he died A.H. 179 (A.D. 795) in his eighty-fourth year. 
The pious affection of his disciples has preserved many interesting 
traits of this celebrated divine. He was, so we are told, of a very 
fair complexion, inclining to red; tall in stature, having a large 
head, and the forehead bald; he wore clothes of those excellent 
stuffs which were, in those days, manufactured at Aden; and he 
disapproved shaving off the moustaches, holding it to be a sort of 
mutilation; he never changed the colour of his grey hair by 
dyeing it. He never, if he could avoid doing so, pronounced a 
tradition when travelling, or when standing, or if he was pressed 
for time; “for I like,” he used to say, “to feel the meaning of 
the Prophets words when I repeat them to others.” He had a 
regularly fixed ceremony, which he deemed it incumbent upon him- 
self to go through before giving utterance to one of these sacred 
sayings. He first made an ablution, he then seated himself in the 
middle of his mattress, and, spreading out his beard, he assumed 
a grave and dignified deportment; after which preparations he 
commenced. “I delight,” he was wont to say, by way of 
explanation, “I delight in testifying my profound respect for'the 
sayings of the Apostle of God; and I never repeat a tradition 
unless I feel myself in a state of perfect purity.” In accordance 
with the same spirit of veneration, he never made use of a horse 
in Medina, even when much enfeebled and advanced in years, 
“No,” he said, “I shall never ride in the city wherein the corpse 
of God’s Apostle lies interred.” This devout and excellent man 
passed his entire life in Medina, beloved and honoured by all. 
Once, and once only, does the peaceful tenor of his life appear 
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to have been interrupted. In the reign of the second Abbaside 
Khalif, Abou Jaafar, in A.H. 145, the city of Medina became the 
centre of a formidable Alide insurrection, which for a time placed 
the Abbaside Khalifate in extreme danger. The Imam Malek 
took no part in this movement; but he was understood to have 
expressed an opinion that the descendants of Ali had a better 
right to the spiritual headship of the Muhammadan people than 
the descendants of Abbas. This opinion was necessarily noised 
abroad. And on the restoration of peace he was summoned 
before the governor of the Hejaz—an uncle of Abou Jaafar—and 
accused of having taught that the oath of allegiance to the 
Abbaside Khalif was not binding upon those who had taken it. 
The governor was so highly incensed that he had him stripped, 
and after inflicting on hima severe flogging, caused his arm to 
be drawn out to such a degree that it was dislocated at the 
shoulder. But this martyrdom only increased the veneration in 
which the great Imam was held. And this esteem and affection 
were in nowise diminished when the infirmities of increasing age 
compelled him gradually to relinquish the moral and social duties 
which are considered obligatory upon all good Moslems—such as 
attendance at the Friday prayer, the paying of visits of condolence, 
and assisting at the interment of brethren who have departed this 
life with the confession of Unity on their lips. His last moments 
are full of instruction. They show how profoundly he believed 
in the divine origin of the Koran and the traditions, and how 
terrible was the thought that he might have interpreted these 
divine utterances amiss, becoming, thereby, to his fellow-men, a 
stone of stumbling and a rock of offence. “I went,” we are told 
by one of his most eminent disciples, “to Malek ibn Anas, in his 
last illness, and saluted him; I then sat down, and perceiving 
that he wept, I said, ‘O Abou Abdallah, what maketh thee weep ? 
And he answered, ‘O Ibn Kaanaab, why should I not weep? and 
who has more reason to weep than I? By Allah! I wish I had 
been flogged and reflogged for every question of law on which I 
pronounced an opinion founded on my own private judgment. I 
had it in my power to abstain from doingso. Oh thatI had never 
given opinions founded on my own private judgment !’” 

The treatise composed, or rather dictated, by Malek ibn Anas, 
is termed Muwatta, or “The Beaten Path.” It was so called 
because it was founded on what he termed “the customs of 
Medina.” These “customs” were the acts, commands, and pro- 
hibitions which were to be found in the Koran, or had been 
learned from the example and oral instruction of the Prophet. 
In other words, they constituted “the beaten path” along which 
it behoved the true Moslem to walk. What Malek effected was 
to arrange and classify under their appropriate heads the immense ` 
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mass of oral tradition which the remembrances of the Prophet, 
the teachings of the traditionists, and the judgments of “the 
seven jurisconsults” had accumulated at Medina. When thus 
arranged and classified, it formed a system of jurisprudence 
which embraced the entire sphere of human activity, and 
speedily came to be regarded as of equal authority with the 
Koran itself. It prevailed chiefly throughout Spain and Northern 
Africa. For its establishment in the former country, it was 
indebted to the zeal of a man who merits special mention, in 
a paper like this, as a striking illustration of the intensity and 
character of the religious devotedness which Islam was fitted to 
evoke. 

Yahya ibn Yahya was by birth a Berber, whose grandfather 
had crossed over the ‘sea, and settled in Spain. While yet a 
young man, he obtained a partial knowledge of “The Beaten 
Path,” and this so moved his admiration, that he formed the 
design of proceeding to Mekka, and studying at the feet of the 
great Imam. This design he carried into effect at the age of 
twenty-eight; and the following incident obtained for him the 
special ‘approbation of his master. He was one day at Malek’s 
lecture, with a number of fellow-students, when some one said, 
“Here comes the elephant!” All ran out to see the animal 
except Yahya, who remained motionless in his place. “ Why,” 
said Malek, “ did you not go out and look at it; such animals are 
not to be seen in Spain?” To this Yahya replied, “I left my 
country for the purpose of seeing you, and obtaining knowledge 
under your guidance: I did not come here for the purpose of 
seeing the elephant.” This reply so delighted the Imam that he 
ever after spoke of Yahya as “the intelligent man of Spain.” 

Yahya studied under the dictation of Malek until he had 
learned by heart the whole of “The Beaten Path,” with the 
exception of some paragraphs which treat of “spiritual retreat.” 
He then set out to return home, but when he got as far as the 
capital of Egypt, he met a fellow-disciple, who was occupied in 
making a written compilation of the doctrines he had learned 
from Malek. An examination of this work induced Yahya to 
return to Medina, and verify, by application to Malek, some of the 
matters recorded in it. He found Malek veryill, and stayed with 
him till he died. He made use of this interval to perfect his 
knowledge of “ The Beaten Path;” and the best edition of that 
work was given orally by Yahya ibn Yahya. 

The great Imam being dead, Yahya returned to Spain. He 
took his master for his model in all things. In his appearance, 
his dress, and manner of sitting, he is said to have greatly 
resembled Malek ; and he imitated him also in refusing to accept 
any office under the Government. This extraordinary abstinence 
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made him extremely popular with great and small. He was the 
idol of the people; and the friend and adviser of the Sultan of 
Cordova. “Never,” writes a contemporary of his, “since the time 
of the introduction of Islamism, did any of the learned enjoy such 
good fortune, such influence, and such a reputation as Yahya ibn 
Yahya. No kadi was appointed in any part of Spain who had 
not first been designated by him; and as he nominated none but 
those who adhered to the system of Malek, the profession of that 
system very speedily became universal throughout Spain.” 

The causes of its spread in Northern Africa were different. 
Those who left Northern Africa to study the doctrines of their 
faith at. some of the great centres of learning were naturally 
attracted to Medina, both by reason of its sacredness, and because 
it was the point nearest to their own homes. And there, finding 
the Malekite system universally received, they adopted it without 
inquiring further. It was, moreover, a system better suited to 
their simple methods of life than the more elaborate one of Abou an 
Hanifa, of which, and its founder, we have now to give account. 

The Imam Abou Hanifa-an-Noman was born in the year 80 
(A.H. 699-700), and belonged to a noble Persian family. The city 
of Basra was his birthplace; and he made the pilgrimage to Mekka 
in his sixteenth year. He was a learned man, and a practiser of 
good works; remarkable for self-denial, piety, devotion, and the 
fear of God; humble in spirit, and constant in his acts of submis- 
sion to the Almighty.* He was, also, a handsome man, an agree- 
able companion, strictly honourable, and full of kindness to his 
brethren. He was rather above the middle height, and of a 
- tawny complexion. No man spoke more elegantly than he, or 
with a sweeter tone of voice. The great work of his life was 
disclosed to him, as usual among good Muhammadans, through 
the medium of a dream. He dreamed that he was digging open 
the tomb of the Prophet, and having sent to inquire the meaning 
of this vision from an interpreter of dreams, he received the reply 
that “the person who has this dream will lay open a science never 
before discovered.” The greater part of his life he passed in the 
city of Koufa. He achieved an immense fame by reason of his 
knowledge. of the law and the subtlety and acuteness he displayed 
in applying the method of analogical deduction. Malek ibn Anas 
said of him, “He was a man of such talent that if he spoke of this 
pillar, and undertook to demonstrate that it was of gold, he would 
do so, and adduce good proofs.” Nevertheless, like all the 
devoutest believers, he shrank from putting his legal knowledge 
to any practical use. The traditions are numerous which set 


* Theso laudatory epithets must be understood in a Muhammadan sense. According 
to our ideas, a very virtuous Moslem of those days would be an excessively debauched 
Christian. 
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forth the responsibilities incurred by that Moslem who assumes the 
position of a judge or a divider between his fellow-men, and the 
terrible penalties awaiting the kadi who deviates from the strait 
path of strict equity. He, so said one of the traditions, who shall 
be appointed judge over men, verily is killed without a knife. And 
on the day of resurrection there will come, even upon a just judge, 
such fear and horror that he will wish, “ Would to God I had not 
ordered between two persons in a trial for a single date!” For 
“there is no judge who orders between men, whether just or 
unjust, but will come to God’s court on the day of resurrection 
held by the neck by an angel; and the angel will raise his 
head up towards the heavens, and wait for God’s orders; and if 
God orders to throw him into hell, the angel will do it from a 
height of forty days’ journey.” 

Consequently, when Ibn Omar ibn Hobaira, the last Ommayide, 
governor of the two Iraks, wished to appoint Abou Hanifa kadi at 
Koufa, the latter refused to act. The Emir, incensed at this op- 
position, ordered him to be daily flogged in public until he con- 
sented. Ten strokes of a whip were inflicted on Abou Hanifa day 
after day till the number had mounted up to one hundred and ten, 
when, finding the fortitude of the Imam still unvanquished, the 
Emir set him at liberty. The Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal never 
spoke of this occurrence without being moved to tears, and 
invoking God’s mercy on Abou Hanifa.* 

When the Ommayas were overthrown, and the Abbasides came 
into power, Abou Hanifa was more than once in imminent peril of 
his life. He had incurred the enmity of some favourite courtiers 
of Abou Jaafar, who had resolved upon his destruction; and but . 
for the Imam’s quickness of retort, would in all probability have 
effected it.. The story is told by Abou Yusuf, a disciple of the 
Imam’s. Abou Jaafar al Mansour sent for Abou Hanifa, on which 
the Chamberlain ar-Rabi, who bore great ill-will towards the latter, 
said, “Commander of the Faithful! this Abou Hanifa maintains 
an opinion contrary to that which was held by Ibn Abbas your 

* The following anecdote is worth quoting as an example of the feelings occasioned by 
these and similar traditions; and algo as a curious picture of Moslem manners and habits 
of thought :— When Omar ibn Abdal Aziz was Khalif, he wrote to Adi ibn Arta, who 
acted as his lieutenant in Irak, ordering him to effect a meeting between Iyas ibn 
Muawia and Al Kasim ibn Rabia, and authorizing him to appoint the most acute-minded 
of the two kadi at Basra. The meeting having taken place, Iyas said to Ibn Arta, 
ʻO Emir! ask the two great doctors of Egypt, Al Hasan and Muhammad ibn Sirin, 
their opinion of Al Kasim and me’—for Al Kasim went often to see them, while 
he, Tyas, did not. Al Kasim being equally unwilling to fill the place of kadi, and 
aware that these two doctors would advise the Emir to name him, said, ‘Make no 
inquiries respecting mo or him, for I solemnly aver by the only true God, that Iyas 
ibn Muawia is an abler jurisconsult than J, and knows better the duties of a kadi. 
If what I say be false, you cannot legally appoint me, because I am a liar; and if my 
declaration be true, it is incumbent on you to receive it and act by it? On this Iyas 
said, ‘O Emir! you set a man on the brink of perdition, and he escapes the dangers 
which ‘he apprehends by making a false oath, for which he will implore God’s forgive- 


ness. ‘Since you perceive that,’ replied Adi ibn Arta, ‘you are fit to fill the place;’ 
and he appointed him accordingly.” —Jn Khall, Biog. Dic., vol. i. pp. 238, 234. 
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ancestor, who said that when a man takes an oath, and puts 
restrictions to it one or two days after, his restrictions are valid. 
Now Abou Hanifa teaches that restrictions are not valid unless 
announced simultaneously with the oath.” On hearing this, Abou 
Hanifa said, “Commander of the Faithful! ar-Rabi now asserts 
that the oath of fidelity towards you, which was taken by your 
troops, may not be binding.” “How so?” said the Khalif. 
“Because,” answered Abou Hanifa, “ when they went back to their 
dwellings they might have made such restrictions as rendered 
their oath null.” Al Mansour laughed, and said to ar-Rabi, “I 
advise you to avoid hereafter attacking Abou Hanifa.” When the 
latter retired, ar-Rabi said to him, “ You meant to bring about 
the shedding of my blood.” “No,” replied Abou Hanifa; “but 
you meant to bring about the shedding of mine, and I saved not 
only myself but you.” 

The second attempt on the life of the Imam was as follows :— 
Aboul Abbas, a courtier, bore great ill-will to Abou Hanifa, of 
which the latter was well aware. One day, on seeing him enter 
into al Mansour’s presence-chamber, when there was a numerous 
assembly, Abou Abbas said to himself, “I shall have his life 
taken this very day.” He then turned towards him and said, 
«Tell me, Abou Hanifa, if a man be ordered by the Commander 
of the Faithful to behead another man without knowing anything 
about his conduct, is it lawful for him to obey?” Abou Hanifa 
answered, “Tell me, Abowl Abbas, does the Commander of the 
Faithful order what is right or what is wrong?” The other 
replied, “He orders what is right.” “Well,” said Abou Hanifa, 
“let right be done, and no questions asked.” He then said to 
those who were near him, “That man thought to have cast me 
into bonds, but I shackled him.” 

His quickness of retort had delivered Abou Hanifa on these two 
= occasions, but he was destined to succumb, at last, to the tyranny 

of the Khalif. When al Mansour had completed the building of 
Baghdad, that nothing might be lacking to complete the glory of 


the new capital of Islam, he determined to appoint the great 


jurisconsult of Irak as kadi over the city. The Imam pleaded 
unfitness as a reason for declining the office. “You lie!” said 
the Khalif, “you are fitted for it.” Abou Hanifa replied, “You 
have now decided in my favour and against yourself; is it lawful 
for you to nominate a liar as a kadi over those whom God has 
confided to your care?” Butthe retort here availed the aged 
Imam nothing. The Khalif shut him up in prison, where after a 
lapse of six days he died, a.n. 150 (A.D. 767). 

Abou Hanifa was the father and teacher of those celebrated 
legists known in Muhammadan history as “the jurists of Irak.” 
He differed from Malek ibn Anas, in that he made almost no use 
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of traditions as a source of law, admitting only cightcen of these 
as authorities in his system. His jurisprudence was founded 
exclusively on the Koran, and claimed to be logically developed 
therefrom by the method of analogical deduction. This difference 
is accounted for by the difference of their circumstances. The 
Imam Malek lived surrounded by memories of the Prophet. He 
was the member of a society whose wants Muhammad had had 
specially in view in all the decisions which had proceeded from him. 
Malek, therefore, naturally enough, built up his system out of the 
abundant materials thus provided for him, and could not have 
done otherwise. Koufa, on the contrary, was a city which had 
not been founded till after the death of the Prophet. It wasa 
great centre of commerce, and a meeting-place for men of diverse 
tongues, and various habits and modes of life. In Irak, Syria, 
and Egypt, the wild Arab conquerors came into contact with an , 
old and complex civilization. This civilization they had no desire 

to overthrow. So long as the subject peoples paid the taxes 

exacted of them, their Arab conquerors were content to allow 

them to carry on the machinery of life much as they pleased. 

This indifference has by modern writers been frequently credited 

to the Moslem conquerors as the result of -an enlightened tolera- 

tion. It was, in truth, due to nothing of the kind. The Moslem 

never supposed he had anything to learn from these heretics, 

whom he contemptuously permitted to live. He never doubted 

they were, one and all, reserved for the lowest abyss of hell-fire. 

They were simply his bondsmen, who must labour that he might 

be fed and live at ease. They had no civil rights except such as 

he chose to'accord to them. They could advance no claim upon 

his forbearance or justice on the ground of a common humanity. 

And, consequently, in moments of exasperation, non-Muhammadan 

races have always been liable to be savagely slaughtered by 

their Moslem rulers. A Muhammadan feels no more compunc- 

tion in acting thus, than in crushing a fly which annoys him. 

There is, indeed, a saying reported of the Prophet, that if “ God 

valued this world at the wing of a fly, he would not allow an 

unbeliever to obtain so much as a drink of water from it.” - 
But widely removed as is this feeling of contempt from what 

we understand by toleration, it cannot be denied, that in quiet 

times, it gave to the subject races some of the advantages of 
toleration. 

In the first period of conquest, more even than this was forced 
upon the conquerors. For the collection of their taxes, for the 
management of their finances, for all thé detail of administration, 
they were compelled to depend upon the infidels to supply the 
deficiencies occasioned by their ignorance and inexperience. 
Multitudes of converts, also, swelled the ranks of the new creed, 
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attracted partly by self-interest, but more from genuine conviction 
engendered by the spectacle of its victorious strength. And these 
spread among the Moslems the habits and the knowledge they had 
acquired in their past life. From all these sources, the Arabs became 
aware of a vast legal system existing in the Christian provinces 
they had overrun. It is not necessary to suppose they had any 
direct knowledge of the code of Justinian, What they could not 
fail to see was that a code of laws existed. What they could 
hardly have failed to learn was, that this vast code, embracing as 
it did the whole life of the people, was supposed to be analogically 
deduced from the laws of the Twelve Tables. Of the centuries of 
legal history that lay between these two extreme points, they 
knew nothing; and would indubitably have disregarded them 
if they had known. They seized upon the single principle, the 
method of analogical development, which harmonized with their 
preconceptions, and applied it to their own sacred volume. In the 
Koran there was to be found a solution for every difficulty that 
could arise between man and man. This was manifest from a 
multitude of texts, as, for example, the following :—“ For to thee 
we have sent down the Book which cleareth up everything” (Sura 
xvi. 91); and again, “Nothing have we passed over in the Book” 
(Sura v. 38). . . . “Neither is there a grain in the darknesses 
of the earth, nor a thing green or sere, but it is noted in a distinct 
writing” (Sura v. 59). There could be no mistake, so thought the 
Faithful, as to the meaning of these texts. They asserted in the 
most emphatic manner that everything that could happen had been 
anticipated and provided for in the Koran. It had been noted 
down in a distinct writing. Either then there was to be found a 
false statement in the Koran—which was obviously impossible-— 
or the Muhammadan divines had not discovered the right method 
of interpreting the sacred book. They had, in fact, failed to 
employ the principle of analogical deduction. The Book of God, 
in laying down any proposition whatsoever, established not 
merely the validity of that proposition, but also the validity of - 
every proposition that could be logically deduced from it. Thus 
it was written in the Koran, “Honour thy father and mother, 
and cause them no displeasure.” Here the injunction to honour 
clearly implied that to dishonour or disobey was a sin; and as in 
the Koran all breaches of the divine laws carried with them an 
appropriate punishment, the due punishment for this breach must, 
as it was not specially provided for in the Koran, be fixed ana- 
logically. Taking this principle as a basis, Abou Hanifa spun 
out a complete legal system. His own teaching was oral, and it 
was by his disciples that.his doctrines were incorporated in formal 
treatises. It was this system of jurisprudence which prevailed at 
Baghdad during the era ‘of the Abbasides; and it is, to this day, 
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the most widely spread of the four orthodox systems.* The merit 
of logical fearlessness cannot be denied to it. The wants and 
wishes of men, the previous history of a country—all those con- 
siderations, in fact, which are held, in the West, to be the governing 
principles of legislation—are set aside by “the legists of Irak” as 
being of no account whatever. Legislation is not a science, in- 
ductive and experimental, but logical and deductive. It is built 
up from what may be termed certain legal axioms which have 
been divinely revealed, and whatever can be logically deduced 
from any proposition to be found in the Koran is to be considered 
as an integral part of that proposition. Thus there is a verse in 
the second Sura which says, “God has created the whole earth 
for you.” According to the Hanifite jurists, this text is a deed of 
gift which annuls all other rights of property. The “you” 
means, of course, the true believers; and the whole earth has 
been created for their use and benefit. The whole earth, they, 
then, classify under three heads:—1. Land which never had an 
owner. 2. Land which had an owner, and has been abandoned.. 
8. The persons and the property of the Infidels. From this third 
division the same legists deduce the legitimacy of slavery, piracy, 
and a state of perpetual war between the Faithful and the un- 
believing world. These are all methods whereby the Moslem 
enters into the possession of his God-given inheritance. The 
Hanifite system of jurisprudence starts from this proposition, and 
it furnishes a very good illustration of what I have just said on 
the subject of Muhammadan toleration. The Moslem does not 
persecute a Christian on account of his religion, because the 
difference of religion makes the latter his slave. This single fact 
throws a startling light on the causes of the decadence of the 
Muhammadan world. Since the death of the Prophet, Islam has 
not been so much a religion as a barbarous code of laws which 
consigns those who reject them to hopeless political servitude, and, 
as divine, scornfully rejects the possibility of improvement from 
within. Wherever the Muhammadan conqueror penetrates, he 
enforces this code in all its unmitigated barbarism. All new con- 
verts are tied down upon this Procrustean bed, and whatever in 
thought, feeling, or conviction lies beyond its limits is ruthlessly 
cut away. It has been urged in praise of Islam that it has proved 
more potent than Christianity in eradicating national differences, 
and imposing upon all its votaries a single type of character. Pre- 
cisely this has been the reason of its baneful power. It achieves 
uniformity because intellectual and moral stagnation follow in its 
wake. It destroys diversities of character because these are the 
result of life and growth; and within the sphere of Islam life and 
growth are impossible. There is a dismal identity in the decrepi- 


* It is the one which prevails in the Ottoman Em pire at the present time. 
p p P 
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tude and corruption existing in all Muhammadan lands, which 
points, unmistakably, to a common parentage. 

The third of the great Muhammadan jurists was the Imam- 
as-Shafi. He was a member of the tribe of Kuraish, and belonged 
to the family of the Prophet. As-Shafi was born AH. 150 
(A.D. 767—768) on the day, it is said, on which Abou Hanifa died. 
He passed his youth at Mekka, where he learned the Koran 
by heart, as also “The Beaten Path.” He then went to take 
lessons from the Imam Malek, who told him to go to some person 
who would repeat the Muwatta to him. The youth replied 
that he had already acquired a perfect knowledge of it. De- 
lighted with this signal mark of youthful zeal and piety, the 
venerable Imam is reported to have said, “If any person is ever 
to prosper, it is this youth.” In his forty-fifth year (a.m. 195, A.D. 
810) as-Shafi went to Baghdad, and having passed two years in 
that city, he returned to Mekka. In A.H. 198 he again went to 
Baghdad, and after a month’s residence there he set out for Old 
Kairo, where he remained until his death (AH. 204, A.D. 820). 
As-Shafi, we are told, “stood unrivalled for his abundant merits.” 
He knew all that was to be known in those days—to wit, all the 
sciences connected with the Book of God and the Traditions, the 
sayings of the Companions, their history, the conflicting opinions 
of the learned, the language of the desert Arabs, philology, 
grammar, and poetry. He had no sincerer admirer than Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal, the fourth of the four great orthodox Imams. 
“Never,” he said, “for the last thirty years have I passed a night 
without praying God’s mercies and blessings upon as-Shafi.” 
“Whoever,” said another eminent jurist, “pretends that he saw 
the like of as-Shafi for learning, elegance of language, general 
knowledge, and solid information is a liar. He lived without a 
rival, and on his death he left none to replace him.” 

As-Shafi was an eclectic. He first acquired a thorough know- 
ledge of the systems of Malek and Abou Hanifa, and then built up 
his own from the materials obtained from both—leaning, however, 
more to the historical and traditional precedents of Malek than to 
the deductive methods of Abou Hanifa: The chief seat of his 
system was Egypt, in the capital of which place hé had passed so 
much of his life, and where his tomb was speedily considered a 
sacred spot by the Faithful, and much visited by devout pilgrims. 
But schools to teach the doctrines of as-Shafi were also common 
in Irak, Khorasan, and the regions beyond the Oxus; and in all 
the great cities of Asia, the Shafite doctors shared with those of 
the Hanifite schools, the privilege of teaching and giving opinions 
on questions of law. There were, also, frequent meetings between 
the jurists of the rival schools in order to maintain and discuss 
their systems. These debates gave rise to a large mass of 
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controversial literature, and engendered between the sects a deep 
and bitter hatred. The Persian historian Mirkhond has recorded a 
fact which shows how implacable the feeling had become towards 
the close of the Khalifate. When the Mongols of Chengiz Khan 
appeared before the city of Rhe, they found it divided into two 
factions—the one composed of Shafites, the other of Hanifites. 
The former, at once, entered into secret negotiations undertaking 
to deliver up the city at night, on condition that the Mongols 
massacred the members of the other sect. The Mongols, never 
reluctant to shed blood, gladly accepted these proposals, and 
being admitted into the city, slaughtered the Hanifites without. 
mercy. But the Shafites derived no benefit.from this astute 
stroke of policy. A Mongol was an animal who thirsted for blood, 
as a famished shark for prey. The spectacle of so many Shafites 
sound and well very soon became intolerable. A few days after 
the surrender of the town the work of murder recommenced, and 
the streets of Rhe were piled up with the carcases of Shafites and 
Hanifites, indiscriminately put to the sword. 

The fourth and last of the great orthodox Imams was Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal. He was born either at Merou or Baghdad, in the 
year 164 (a.D. 780). He wasa pupil and favourite of as-Shafi, 
who said of him, when leaving Baghdad for Egypt, “ I went forth 
from Baghdad, and did not leave behind me a more pious man or 
a better jurisconsult than Ibn Hanbal.” Ibn Hanbal, as we bave 
seen, repaid this good opinion with an equal warmth of admiration.. 
His own doctrines differed from those of as-Shafi, in that he alto- 
gether disearded the principle of deduction, which he considered a 
profane interposition of merely human speculation in place of the 
divinely revealed law. And so much importance did he attach to 
this difference that he forbade his pupils to attend the lectures of 
as-Shafi. Nevertheless, he was himself discovered by a disciple 
reverentially following upon foot as-Shafi, who was riding upon a. 
mule. Surprised at the seeming inconsistency, the disciple ex- 
claimed, “O Abou Abdallah! you forbade us to frequent him, 
and you yourself are walking after him!” To which the Imam 
replied, “Silence! if I even kept company with his mule I should 
profit by it.” Ahmad ibn Hanbal was a handsome man of middle 
size, having his hair dyed of a light red colour with henna, and 
a few black hairs appearing in his white beard. In Baghdad, he 
had not his equal in learning and piety; and all the pious and 
good among the citizens of the great city came to him in their 
spiritual perplexities to seek for light and consolation. Baghdad 
was then at the very height of its transitory glory. The wealth 
of all the world flowed into its crowded bazaars. The Khalifs 
lived in the midst of all that luxury and pomp which have since 
become proverbial. Their palaces, and the palaces of the great 
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nobles, blazed with gold and silver, and rang with the laughter of 
singing girls, and the profane harmonies of musical instruments. 
But then, as always, luxury at one end of the scale produced an 
excessive asceticism and a puritanical spirit at the other, Living 
in poverty, in the remote lanes and alleys of the great city, were 
holy men and women eager for the purity of Islam, and shocked 
by the corruption of the times. All such looked up to the Imam 
Ibn Hanbal as their guide and their preceptor. And the inquiries 
addressed to him are as a flash of light illuminating the recesses 
of this religious world. 

Among the holy men of Baghdad was one Bishr ibn al Harith, 
surnamed “The bare-footed.” He had acquired this cognomen 
from the following circumstance :—The latchet of one of his shoes 
having been broken, he went for another to the shoemaker, who 
said to him, “ How full you are of worldly consideration!” On 
this Bishr threw away the shoe he held in bis hand, and kicked 
the other off his foot, making a vow never to wear shoes again. 
There is a remark recorded of this man, which was evidently 
prompted by the hard and shallow casuistry of the jurisconsults of 
his time :—“ The punishment of the learned man in this world is 
blindness of heart.” Bishr had a sister, Mudgha, not less remark- 
able than himself for the devout austerity of her life. Concerning 
her, the son of Ibn Hanbal relates as follows :—“ A woman came 
in to my father, and said, ‘O Abou Abdallah! I spin at night by 
candlelight, and as it sometimes happens my candle goes out I 
spin by the light of the moon; is it incumbent upon me to 
separate the portion spun by the light of the candle from that 
spun by the light of the moon?’ To this my father answered, 
‘If you think there is difference; between them, it is incumbent 
upon you to separate them” Sie then said, ‘O Abou Abdallah! 
are the groans of a sick person a repining against Providence ?’ 
To which he answered, ‘I hope not; it is rather a request 


* The meaning of this inquiry needs oxpla ition. The Prophot required that from all 
the property belonging to a Moslem, a tenth sould be sot aside as tho logal alms, The 
omitting to deduct this tenth from any part of his wealth, brought down upon tho 
offendor a punishment which is thus describod in a tradition :—“ To whomsoover God 
gives wealth, and he does not perform the charity duo from it, his wealth will bo 
made into the shapo of a serpent on the day of resurrection, which shall not bavo any 
hair upon its head, and this isa sign of its poison and long life, and it has two black 
spots upon its eyes, and it will bo twisted round his nock like a chain on tho day of 
resurrection; then the serpent will seize the man’s jaw-bones and will say, ‘I am the 
wealth tho charity for which thou didst not give, and I am thy treasure for 
which thou didst not separate any alms.” Another tradition relates as follows :— 
“Verily two women camo to the Prophet, oach having a bracelet of gold on her 
arm, and the Prophet said, ‘Do yo porform tho alms for them? They said, ‘Wo 
do not.’ Then the Prophet said to thom, ‘Do you wish that God should cause you 
to wear hell-firo in place of them?’ They said, ‘No? Then he said, ‘Perform tho 
alma for them.’” Now, in the case of the sister of Bishi, the cotton she spun by the light 
of the moon would be spun at less cost than that which had the valuo of a candlo 
expended upon it; a larger deduction, thoroforo, would have to be made from the prico 
obtained for tho formor cotton, on account of tho legal alms, than from the cotton spun 
by candlelight, 
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addressed to God? The woman then withdrew; and my father 
said, ‘I never heard such a question made; follow her? JI fol- 
lowed her therefore, and saw her enter the house of Bishr the 
Bare-footed. ‘You are right,’ said my father, ‘it is impossible 
that this woman could have been any other than Bishr’s sister? ” 
The system of jurisprudence taught by Ahmad ibn Hanbal 
never extended, to any great degree, beyond the precincts of 
Baghdad, and is now almost wholly obsolete. It was, both in its 
theological and legal aspects, a reaction from the lax practices of 
the age. The Khalif Mamou ruled at that time in Baghdad; and 
the authority of revelation was subordinated to the higher law of 
reason. The treasures of Greek learning and philosophy were, by 
' means of translations, revealed to the admiring contemplation of 
the Faithful; and the logic of Aristotle was fearlessly applied to 
prune and shape the theology of the Koran into a system har- 
monizing with the voice of the conscience. The Court juriscon- 
sults were men of the school of Abou Hanifa. Many of them were 
notorious for their open and shameless profligacy; and by the 
extreme elasticity which the principle of analogical deduction 
acquired in their hands, they made the rigid doctrines of the 
Koran connive at the most wanton excesses of arbitrary power, 
and pander to the licentious passions of khalifs and governors. 
Strict Muhammadans beheld these things with terror and per- 
plexity. In the logical crucible of the scholastic theologians, 
it seemed as though for the God of the Koran—that sublime 
and awe-inspiring personality—the Faithful were to rest satisfied 
with a vague and misty theism. Under the elastic manipulation 
of the Court jurists, all the divinely revealed precepts of Islam 
were being replaced by the fantastic results of human speculation. 
By both, the fundamental tenet of the Muhammadan faith was 
directly set at nought, and the mind of man placed on a level with 
the written word, and declared to possess an innate capacity for 
the discernment of truth. Unless this heresy was destroyed at its 
birth, the religion of Islam must inevitably perish: for resigna- 
_ tion to the revealed will of God was incompatible with a right 
to ‘criticize that revelation, and to reject whatever was out of 
harmony with the criticizing faculty. The battle against the 
theological rationalists I shall have to describe in a second paper ; 
that-with the deductive jurisconsults is what I am concerned 
with at present. 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal and his disciples perceived that from the 
Koran alone, it was not possible to provide for the legislative wants 
of a great empire. Unless, therefore, they could supplement this 
by means of some complementary revelation, there was no escape 
from an appeal to the unassisted human reason. The jurisprudence 
of Malek ibn Anas was founded upon “the customs of Medina.” 
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The principle here was undeniably sound. A policy regulated 
by the “customs of Medina” would, in other words, be regulated 
by the example of the Prophet. But, unhappily, the practices 
which sufficed for a primitive Arab city did not suffice for the vast 
concourse of human beings which thronged the streets of Baghdad. 
Where then was to be found this supplementary revelation? In 
the Traditions. These, since the days of Malek ibn Anas, had 
increased enormously in number and importance; and from these, 
the Imam conceived that a complete legal system might be con- 
structed, which, reposing in every particular on prophetic authority, 
would render an appeal to human reason idle and superfluous. 
To this conviction the Muhammadan world is indebted for those 
huge and laborious collections of traditions—those melancholy 
monuments of misdirected energy and devotion, beneath whose 
tremendous weight, reason, thought, freedom, and progress have 
literally been crushed to death. 
R. D. OSBORN. 
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HARRIET MARTINEAU’S ACCOUNT OF 
HERSELF. 


Harriet Martineau's Aulobiography, With Memorials 
by MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN. Portraits and 
Illustrations. 3 vols. London: Smith, Elder, & 

O. 1877, 


HE foremost literary Englishwoman of the last generation 

gives this account of the birth in her mind, when she was 

getting on towards thirty, of the famoug and very influential 
stories called “ Illustrations of Political Economy :’— 


“Tt was in the autumn of 1827, I think, that a neighbour lent my sister 
Mrs. Marcet’s ‘Conversations on Political Economy.’ I took up the 
book, chiefly to see what Political Economy precisely was; and great 
was my surprise to find that I had been teaching it unawares in my stories 
about ‘Machinery and Wages.’ It struck me at once that the principles of 
the whole science might be advantageously conveyed in the same way— 
not by being smothered up in a story, but by being exhibited in their 
natural workings in selected passages of social life... ... 

“ During that reading, groups of personages rose up from the pages, and 
a procession of action glided through its arguments, as afterwards from 
the pages of Adam Smith, and all the other economists. I mentioned my 
notion, I remember, when we were sitting at work, one bright afternoon at 
home. Brother James nodded assent; my mother said, ‘ Do it;’ and we 
went to tea, unconscious what a great thing we had done since dinner.” 


The account, which I have slightly abbreviated, is highly in- 
structive. “ Groups of personages,” engaged in this or that “ series 
of actions” passed: through the mind of this young lady as she 
studied the abstractions of her authors. It does not often happen 
that the capacity of grasping abstract principles and also that of 
_ embodying them in fictitious incident are united in the same person; 
and when this does take place, the results usually show a very 
incomplete fusion of the elements which are supposed to have 
been melted together in the fire of the imagination. In spite of 
“Caleb Williams” we may well doubt whether Godwin would 
have been equal to the task Harriet Martineau set herself and 
performed so well. It wanted faculties that moved more easily 
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and simply than his—a woman’s faculties indeed; and these 
were found ready for it. „James Mill greatly discouraged Mr. Fox, 

who was to publish the tales, by insisting that political economy 
could only be taught in the pure didactic form. This seems as 
absurd in one way as certain literary applications afterwards made: 
to Harriet Martineau appear in another. Certain very ingenious 

persons wanted her to write stories illustrative of physical science, 

and could not be got to see that neither groups of personages nor 

any series of actions could be vitally associated with the atomic 

theory or the principles of combustion. It is only one more 

illustration of the extreme looseness of the average human mind 

even when cultivated. Perhaps a very little would have satisfied 

these projectors. And indeed we can conceive a story of 
Melissa, repeatedly warned by her fond friends of the danger of 
excessive laughter, going surreptitiously to inhale nitrous oxide ; 

giving way to a greedy desire for the new pleasure; and finally 

bursting the aorta in a fit of chemical merriment. Or, if Harriet 

Martineau had lived in these days, and the scheme had been urged 

upon her, she might have written “Illustrations of Evolution.” 

The first creature worthy of the name of man might have been 

brought upon the stage; he might have tamed the hipparion, 

perhaps ; found out how to light a fire; and developed his moral 

and intellectual being by patience and ingenuity in the production 

of a primitive boomerang. This, or less than this, or worse, would 

be sure to satisfy those who were capable of asking to have 

chemistry taught in pretty stories. But Harriet Martineau knew 

her work and did it; and, all the more important external circum- 

tances being favourable, she rapidly took a prominent position in 

‘the highest intellectual and political society of her time. 

In the example I have selected, it is obvious that Harriet 
Martineau had fairly caught, and may be said to have indi- 
‘cated once for all, the natural action of her own mind in the 
processes most usual with it. There was considerable, or at least 
more than respectable power of grasping abstractions, but the 
general determination of her mind was to the concrete, to practical 
uses, and to the selection and rearrangement of what makes 
the story of common life in such ways that they might be made 
to illustrate certain ideas ‘of what ought to be. This is largely 
feminine. And so is that tendency to look to a guide, which is, 
from the first, visible through all the independence of character 
which marked the career of Harriet Martineau. If it had not been 
for the influence of her first culture in religious circles, there is 
-every indication that she would at a much earlier date have made 
the long descent which she did make, in what may be called the 
' Atkinson era of her life. 

In all her estimates of her powers, Harriet Martineau rather 
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undervalues herself tban otherwise. She denies herself genius, 
and, using the word in its highest sense, we must admit that. 
- the denial speaks only the truth. But if there be such a thing 
as interpretative genius, she was ,an extraordinary instance of" 
it. It may also be said, that when we read her at her best we 
carry away a sense of versatile power to which the name of 
genius can hardly be denied without a look of pedantry. Some 
of her verses are a narrow escape of poetry—not poetry of a high 
order, of course, but such as might have given her a place, say, in. 
such company as that of Daniel. Although she gives us a short, 
frank account of a love affair which took place when she was. 
about five-and-twenty and ended with the death of her betrothed, 
and although she speaks without reserve of the poignant suffer- 
ing*his death caused her, there is no hint, direct or indirect, so far 
as we can discover, that this event had any fertilizing effect upon 
her mind. This of-course cannot be affirmed absolutely, but it 
may be assumed for true when we find forced upon us the con- 
clusion that the only two passions she ever knew were the 
passion of justice, which she rightly says was strong within 
her, and the passion of wounded self-respect. The passion of 
justice flowered, as she advanced in life, into the passion of 
general human weal. This filled so large a space in her morał 
scheme, that if anybody had it not, or had it not to her satisfac- 
tion,—e.g., Macaulay,—we find her declaring that he wanted heart. 
In fact, the passion of general human weal seems to be her own 
meaning for the word “heart.” And she knew so little about it 
that in her powerful sketch of Macaulay and his career, . she 
remarked, that though the son of a philanthropist, he wanted 
heart—as if heart were the general characteristic of the philan- 
thropic breed. 

When the vocabulary of the moral sentiments is so peculiar, 
comment is a little hazardous, but it is. with unbounded surprise 
that one finds her declaring that in childhood she was wanting in 
self-respect. How a human being with a passion for justice can be 
wanting in self-respect we shall ask in vain—the two things are 
so nearly related. But in one other particular Harriet Martineau’s 
estimate of herself was strikingly correct, and very instructive. 
Although she declares herself conscious that there were deep 
fountains of love in her being which had never been touched with 
the rod of divine awakening, she wisely adds that she is sure that 
a single life was best for her. It is what others, too, will be sure 
of. If the other members of a household of which she was the 
mistress had happened to be like herself, it would have been a 
household of hedgehogs. Yet in some things she was made for 
domestic life. The love of home was strong within her. She 
liked what was quiet and permanent; affections bringing duties, 
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and duties fortifying affections; a sphere of action, both for hand 
and heart, such as could be seen through and through, and embraced 
in, so to speak, one formula of the feelings. In fact we can see, 
all through her career, a hankering after, may we call it, moral 
centralization? She did not care for broken lights, or broken 
impulses, or broken action. Such things irritated her. Even in 
the transition from theistic faith to Positivism, we can discern 
this. When, under the pressure of new incident, new thought, 
and great constitutional changes, her old firmament of faith broke 
up, we can see plainly the impatient action of her mind. When it 
came to “cycle on epicycle, orb in orb” as far as she could see, 
she could not wait for a simpler map of the heavens. Though she 
had a wonderful gift of provisional activity in common life, she 
had no such gift in religion. She craved for conceptions that 
would work at once to almost mechanical definiteness of practical 
use. When these did not lie handy she just wiped that side of 
the slate clean, left it blank, and wrote on the other side. Here 
her gift of what we may call practical self-determination helped 
her amazingly; and her life seems to have gone on, unconscious. 
of a break, though the case was something like that of a cloven 
worm, half of him going one way and half of him the other. We 
find her remarking, with perfect unconsciousness, that though it 
might have been right of Mr. Huskisson to open his hand one finger 
at a time in financial matters, a similar policy cannot be right in 
matters of religious truth. One asks, astonished, “ On your theory, 
why not? Where is the difference?” But there is no answer, 
express or implied. In her novel of “Deerbrook,” which John 
Sterling said he thought second to none but the best of Sir Walter 
Scott’s, there is a noble passage in which we may see how her 
mind was possessed—fanaticus—with the ideal of home, and what 
help she found in some of its analogies. After a very powerful 
picture of the apparent helplessness and friendlessness of man, 
weak, changing, and afraid, in a universe which seems to hold a 
changeless course and heed him never,—if this whole earth were 
to shriek with pain would one star move from its course ?—after 
this impressive picture she turns to the ideal of home for help; 
and placing the passage side by side with passages in the Auto- 
biography, we cannot help feeling that here, as elsewhere, she has 
drawn from the deepest fountains of her experience as a child at 
home :— 


“Death is less dreary than life in this view—a view which at times, 
perhaps, presents itself to every mind, but which speedily vanishes before 
the faith of those who with the heart believe that they are not the acci- 
dents of fate but the children of a father. In the house of every wise 
parent may then be seen an epitome of life—a sight whose consolation is 
needed at times, perhaps, by all. Which of the little children of a virtuous 
household can conceive of his entering into his parents’ pursuits, or 
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interfering with them? How sacred are the study and the office; the appa~ 
ratus of a knowledge and a power which he can only venerate !. Which of 
these little ones dreams of disturbing the course of his parents’ thought 
or achievement? ‘Which.of them conceives of the daily routine of the 
household—its going forth and. coming in, its rising and its rest—having 
been different before its birth, or that it-would be altered by his absence ? 
It is even a matter of surprise to him when it now and then occurs to him 
that there is anything set apart for him—that he has clothes and couch, 
and that his mother thinks and caresfor him. If he lags behind in a walk, 
or finds himself alone among the trees, he does not dream‘of being missed ; 
but home rises up before him as he has always seen it—his father thought- 
ful, his mother occupied, and the rest gay, with the one difference of his 
not being there. This he believes, and has no other trust than in his 
shriek of terror for being ever remembered more. Yet all the while, from 
day to day, from year to year, without one moment’s intermission, is the 
providence of his parent around him, brooding over the workings of his 
infant spirit, chastening its passions, nourishing its affections—now . 
troubling it with salutary pain, now animating it with even more whole~- 
some delight. All the while is the order of household affairs regulated for 
the comfort and profit of these lowly little ‘ones, though they regard it 
reverently, because they cannot comprehend it. They may not know of 
all this—how their guardian bends over their pillow nightly, and lets no 
word of their careless talk drop unheeded, and records every ‘sob of infant 
grief, hails every brightening gleam of reason and every chirp of childish 
glee—they may not know this, because they could not understand it aright, 
and each little heart would be inflated with pride, each little mind would 
lose the grace and purity. of its unconsciousness; but the guardianship is 
not the less real, constant, and tender for its being unrecognized by its 
objects. As the spirit expands, and ‘perceives that itis one of an innumer- 
able family, it would be in danger ‘of sinking into the despair of loneliness if 
it were not capable of ; s 


DE ` ¢ Belief i i 
' In mercy carried infinite, degrees : ` 
Beyond the tenderness of human hearts ;’ 


‘while the very circumstance of multitude obviates the danger of 
undue élation. But, though it is good to be lowly, it behoves every one 
to be sensible of the guardianghip of which so many evidences are around 
all who breathe. It is the solace of royalty weeping in the inner chambers 
of its palaces, and of poverty drooping beside its cold hearth. It is-the 
glad tidings preached’ to the poor, and in which all' must be poor in spirit 
to have part. If they be poor in spirit, it matters little what is their 
external state, or whether: the world, which. rolls on beside or over them, 
be the world of a solar system, or of a conquering empire, or of a small- 
souled village.” - , se ‘ ' i 
Now “Deerbrook” was written when Harriet Martineau was thirty- 
six years-of age. “By the time she was forty-six we find she regards 
the state of mind in which she wrote it, as “imperfect and far from 
lofty.” Within ten years this pathetically-expressed conviction, 
that the only resting-place for the human soul was faith ir God, was 
exchanged for the most business-like and inelegant Secularism 
that ever avowed itself: under the sun that rules the day or the 
stars that rule the night. From the date at which the change’ is 


avowed these autobiographical notes are far too much occupied 
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in snubbing the scholarship and the religious and philosophical 
claims of the lady’s early friends. Even those who feel that 
Harriet Martineau had some provocation must surely admit that 
there is something unamiable in this spectacle—a woman speaking 
with contemptuous superiority of the faith that sheltered her in 
childhood and through the most anxious years of her life. Of 
course she was bound to tell the truth, and she was at liberty to 
criticize ; but where, en revanche, is the warmth, the yearning, the 
longing towards “the first earth?” We have Mr. Madge made 
ridiculous by an anecdote about the Trinity and three wine- 
glasses; Rammohun Roy is made a figure for Punch—« meekly 
perspiring ” in a turban; Mr. Aspland is “the prime minister of his 
sect;” and so on. But there is, after mere childhood, no tender- 
ness of backward longing, no heimweh. There is little that is un- 
just; nay, there is an evident struggle to be just, and usually the 
struggle is successful. But “whither is fled the glory and the 
gleam?” It may be added here that Harriet Martineau avers that 
she had always entertained the deepest admiration for Dr. Priestley 
—a fact which speaks volumes for the ultimate constitution of her 
mind ; its steady, somewhat hard-faced conscientiousness ; and its 
inclination towards concrete studies—almost from the time when 
she began to think, she was a Necessitarian. 

It cannot be said that the author of “The Hour and the Man” 
had no eye for heroism, no sympathy with self-denying courage ; 
no one would dream of saying that of Harriet Martineau. Where 
could you go for a more uncompromising adherence to what the 
inner voice said—for a more unpurchaseable love of moral freedom? 
In her love of moral freedom there is even, as there could not help 
being, a touch of self-will here and there; but when we come to 
the second epoch of her life, a little sense of disappointment 
steals over us at her estimates of men and things. Margaret 
Fuller she snubs, and, we think, altogether misjudges. If 
ever a woman wanted heart, and was altogether a made-up 
woman, it was Margaret Fuller. This, Harriet Martineau does not 
see; but she is very angry with the poor lady’s spiritualism. 
John Brown is spoken of in a becoming manner, but not with 
enthusiasm. Mazzini is treated with positive coldness. That a 
pure idealist like him could have any function in the world does 
not seem to have struck her. Hermind dwells on what Sardinia 
had done, and what Mazzini had not done. The lack of immediate 
practical result in the work of the latter was enough to place him 
on a low level in her eyes. That the work done by him and 
Garibaldi, in keeping the ideal of Italian unity before the eyes of 
the Italian people and the world at large, was worth all the 
sacrifices it cost, does not seem to occur to her. It will excite 
some surprise that, while she is cold to Mazzini, and absurdly 
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contemptuous towards “the Whigs,” whose touch, according to her,. 
“perished” all it came near, she has nothing but what is kind to 
say of Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Roebuck. Lord John Russell, who 
loved liberty if ever man did, she dismisses quite cavalierly, and 
Mr. Mill is polished off in an indifferent phrase or two. It was not: 
her business, nor was it in her power, to say everything about 
everybody, and it is a relief to find gleams of feminine partisan- 
ship here and there; but we must recognize facts, and it certainly 
seems to us that some of her estimates are unfair. This is no 
disgrace. Who can be always fair? But her general method is 
so full of caution and conscience, that it is necessary to put the 
general reader on guard against occasional deflections. The 
estimate of Macaulay, both here and in the “Biographical 
Sketches,” seems to us very harsh. Can this have anything to | 
do with something that one has read about the casual quotation - 

from Macaulay’s.lips, 


“ And here a female atheist talks you deaf,” 


finding its way into the ear-trumpet when it was not intended to 

‘do so? The estimate of the special work of Carlyle strikes us as 
being wide of the mark. It may be true, as she says, that Carlyle 
has done more than any man of “his time to promote moral 
simplicity and straightforwardness of living; but we should have 
said that his special work had been to arouse and intensify the 
instinct of human personality, and the sense of awe and terror im 
a competitive and business-like generation, and to infuse into 
modern scepticism the sentiment of the infinite. Recent agnos- 

‘ticism would’ have been a very different thing if it had not beem 
for Carlyle. To this day we find dull people discussing the 
question whether he is not a pretty orthodox Presbyterian, and 
he has been of great service in various camps. 

_In certain minor matters Harriet Martineau’s criticisms of her- 
self show an amusing perspicacity. For instance, she says that 
she believes she had a narrow escape of becoming a miser. For 
that she was too kind and liberal a soul, and in fact, she gave 
much away, but the remark shows a true sense of her gift for 
economy. And the gift had wide workings. She was thrifty of 
emotion, and economical in the use of ideas. She never went out 
of her way to invent when she could do without inventing, and a 
not very close examination of her works would show the dexterity 
with which she applied old material to fresh uses. For example, 
in this Autobiography she relates how terrified she used to be at 
the cry that Boney was coming. One day she asked her father 
what he would do if Boney did come—she ‘having no idea what. 
Boney was. Her father replied, “ Do ? why, I would ask him to 
take a glass of port with me.” It relieved her much to find that 
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Boney was a human being, who could be asked to take a glass of 
port. This little incident will be found almost literally reproduced 
in “The Marsh Fog and the Sea Breeze,” in Household Words. 
This is all as it should be, it is admirable ; but we do not see such 
instances in their true light until we read what she so frankly tells 
us about her use of matters of fact in her “works of fiction,” and 
her views about the invention of plots. 

This may serve to remind us of one or two singular perversities 
of judgment upon literary men whom she knew very well. She 
makes the odd criticism that Bulwer-Lytton could not construct 
a plot, but she thinks he had in him the making of a great and 
good man. This judgment, and some others, would be more 
interesting if it were not that her moral criteria sometimes appear 
a little confusing. Here is an exarnple :— 


“ At one of Mr. Rogers’s breakfasts, I was seated between Jeffrey and 
his friend Milman, when the conversation turned on some special case (I 
forget what) of excessive vanity. I was pitying the person because, 
whatever flattery he obtained, there was always some censure; and the 
smallest censure, to the vain, outweighs the largest amount of praise. 
Milman did not think so, saying that the vain are very happy; no people 
more apt at making themselves happy than the vainest; they feed upon 
their own praises, and dismiss the censure; and, having no heart, they 
are out of the way of trouble. I made the obvious remark, that if they 
had no heart they cannot be very happy. Jeffrey’s serious assent to this, 
and remark that it settled the question, discomposed Milman extremely. 
He set to work to batter his egg and devour it without any reply, and did 
not speak for some time after. It was amusing that we two heretics 
should be administering instruction on morals to a Church dignitary of 
such eminence as a sacred poet as the Dean of St. Paul’s.” 


Mr. Matthew Arnold makes Heine’s message to Europe consist in 
these words :— 


“ Hollow and dull are tho great, 
And artists envious, and tho mob profane,” 


‘This specimen of “ great” talk is dull enough and hollow enough, 
in all conscience. Whether the vain are more pleased by praise 
or hurt by blame is an idle question, te which no satisfactory or 
conclusive answer can possibly be given. Again: what is it to 
have heart? This is a point upon which it is quite impossible to 
make out the deliverances of Harriet Martineau. But, above all 
things, why should the vain have no heart? The vain are not a 
zoological class by themselves, like the rodents, or the wading 
‘birds, or the felines. To say that the vain have no heart is like 
saying that the proud, or the tall, or the learned have none. He 
must be a dull observer who does not know very vain men who 
have plenty of heart. Then, again, there is an equivocation in the 
use of the word “happy.” Why should not the heartless be happy ? 
Idiots, misers may; why not vain people? Happy in the sense 
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of being very full of resourceful and expansive life, of course 
not; but happy in the sense of having no conscious want, and 
feeling completely pleased within a given range, assuredly yes. 


Many of the literary anecdotes now related afresh are in the 

“ Biographical Sketches,” and the story of the lady’s childhood is 
to be gathered, and we believe better gathered, from her “ House- 
hold Education.” But in 1854, while Harriet Martineau was living 
at Ambleside, in the house which she had built for herself, she was 
made aware by the physicians that she had a disease of the heart 
which might at any moment terminate her life, and she then sat 
down to write the Autobiography which has just been given, to 
the world. Its general outline may be presented in a sentence 
or two. Harriet Martineau was born of middle-class parents, of 
Huguenot extraction, who had settled in Norwich. She passed a 
somewhat gloomy, not to say stormy childhood, and, upon the 
break-down of the family resources, was left with a sovereign in 
her pocket. She was too deaf to teach music or anything else. 
But she happened to win three prizes for certain essays, and this 
put a little money into her purse. Then she wrote her Political 
. Economy stories, and came up to London to get them published. 
After much labour—and persistence such as few men would have 
been capable of—she triumphed. The stories were a tremendous 
success; she was one of the leading lionesses of London literary 
society ; and Lord Althorp consulted her about his budget! Now, to 
hold her own in the company of such men as Jeffrey, Hallam, Sydney 
Smith, Brougham, James Mill, and Rogers, Harriet Martineau must 
have had great, very great moral and intellectual force. And, in 
judging of this, we must not forget fora moment that she was 
‘not in any usual sense a literary adventurer; but, in her way, a 
“ prophetic ” person, who put the whole strength of her conscience 
as well as her head and heart into whatever she did. Do what 
she might, say what she might, write what she pleased, she was 
instantly believed in. In fact, she held her ownina most remark- 
able manner, In her life there is not a trace of moral or intellectual 
dissipation ; nor, so far as eye- can see, a ravelled thread. Itis 
the same with her writing—always. ‘Whatever the faults are, 
she is self-possessed in the noble sense, and a spirit of fine moral 
power looks out upon you from the least satisfactory of the 
pages that you read.. This it is which we hold to be the most 
striking characteristic of the woman and her books. A breath of ` 
conscience, steady as a trade-wind, blows through all she writes 
and all she does. . l 
In spite of the gaiety of heart of which we hear so much, and 
in spite of real brightness of temperament and a little humour, 
Harriet Martineau was undoubtedly deficient on that side. Her 
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deafness may have had something to do with this, as it evidently 
had with other peculiarities. She very properly refused to allow 
Moore to be introduced to her, unless he could deny the author- 
ship of a certain squib. She adds that Moore retired to a dis- 
tance behind another lady at the harp, and while he was singing, 
watched her (Hasrict) through his eye-glass. She then learnt 
_ from a friend that, at another party on the same evening, Moore 

had said that he had just been “singing to Miss Martineau.” The 
idea of the little man saying that he had been singing to Miss 
Martineau is truly comic; but Harriet did not see any joke, and 
gravely records this as an instance of Moore’s mendacity. She 
dwells with equal gravity upon other matters of a similar kind, 
and moralizes “out of the depths” when she ought to have been 
laughing at a joke. A letter of rebuke to poor William Empson, 
who appears to have deserved much better things at her hands, 
is a very model of morbid severity where a few playful words were 
all that was wanted. 

The key to much of what has offended most readers in this 
Autobiography lies in three words. In the first place, the lady 
suffered much, and lost still more, from her deafness. She heard 
specific remarks and formal conversation; but she missed a 
thousand moral nuances which a person who can hear well is 
easily conscious of. Inthe dialogue between the characters in her 
stories we always feel a want. It is set, explanatory, right-on- 
end, so to speak. It is often very.good; but where is the 
“dileck?” You have to go without it. It may also be said 
that Harriet Martineau missed, through her deafness, many a 
lesson in manners. Her phraseology is at times quite startling. 
That is our first word. 

This frankness of speech, however, reminds us of the second 
word of the key. Harriet Martineau, had very little capacity of 
reserve. One can see that in her portrait, and a beautiful noble 
face it is; she is all visible, in that frank, upraised, cheerful 
look. She bad none of what the phrenologists call secretiveness. 
There are those who, if they speak at all, must speak everything. 
When they have done, you know, not only the worst of them, but 
more and worse than the worst. Harriet Martineau, when she was 
bad at all,—the word is a strong one, and we only use it for 
simplicity’s sake,—-was not half as bad as she writes herself down. 
What to the eyes of an accomplished man or woman of the world 
appears to be spite or vanity, is really nothing of the kind. She 
tells you, with perfect frankness, that she did not get on well with 
her mother, either as a child or in later years. Of her father she 
says nothing but what is kind. She even says that her mother 
appeared jealous of her and seemed inclined to stand in her 
way. This looks very queer if read in any ordinary light; but. 
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the fact is, we cannot do justice here without an effort. If we 
look again, we find that this exaggerated frankness-runs through the 
whole story, and is quite simple-hearted. That she had an impulse 
to say a thing was to her like a divine call which she had to 
obey. This, more than anything else, stamps the woman: What- 
ever changes her creed underwent, she never lost the characteristic 
which affiliates her to the religious and unworldly gens. 

The third word of the key is more open to ordinary, untrained 
vision. Harriet Martineau had an austere and morbidly restless 
conscience. This was in a large degree the result of the position 
in which, with her deafness growing upon her, she fourid herself 
in early life. She had originally and always a most intense love 
of truth and right, and great power of resistance—her courage, in 
all kinds, was remarkable—and, as is usual with very conscientious 
people who have been “rubbed the wrong way of the stuff,” she 
laid as much stress upon the right denied to her as upon the duty 
she had to do. Let any one take a little time to think over what 
he owes to the casual talk he has heard: how many hard things 
one passing word has softened; what happy side-lights upon the 
character of others have been cast by the merest by-play of 
speech; what suffering it must have been to a bright, quick, eager 
nature like Harriet’s to miss this by-play ; how many errors she 
must have fallen into and stayed in simply for want of such help 
as neatly all of us get through our ears; and he will not think 
harshly of Harriet Martineau’s over-strained, but still noble exact- 
ingness in ethical matters. In “ Household Education” there is a 
passage in which she says that to be deaf from birth is “unquestion- 
ably” a greater misfortune than to be blind from birth. This 
“unquestionably” is in her usual vein, which looks, but is not, 
imperious—it is over-frank in its decisiveness, that is all. But, at 
least, it shows how deeply she felt her deprivation. 

In forming any general estimate of the intellectual and moral 
rank of Harriet Martineau, we are not disinclined to think that we 
are nowadays more likely to do her scant justice than to overpraise 
her. The time is gone by when writing like her political stories 
would create any excitement, or indeed be read; but we must 
judge her by the times and the needs of her times. We may 
laugh when we hear of Cabinet Ministers coming to consult her 
about their budgets, and all the world going mad to see “the little 
deaf woman from Norwich,” as Lord Brougham called her; but, 
when once we have got out of our mouths the slightly acrid flavour 
of some parts of this Autobiography, we cannot deny that we 
have before us a noble figure. There are so many lines of masculine 
hardness in it that we are pleased to trace a weakness here and there, 
an excessive tendency to bear hard on others, even when the “others” 
are the last we should have expected herto blame., We cannot deny 
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that she was a woman who really and truly found her work, and 
did it well. She is a most lucid writer, and often more than lucid. 
When we compare her intellectual force with that of her accom- 
plished contemporary, Sara Coleridge, for example, we feel at once 
how much power there was in her. She nearly always grasps us; 
and if we are in haste to find her wrong. we sometimes find we 
have to retrace our steps and pronounce her right after all. We 
must not forget that during many of the maturer years of her life, 
she worked under the restrictions of a disease which must have 
much limited her activity. And whenever we come across weak- 
ness, credulity, over-reliance on others, excessive hopes of great 
results from small or interested sources, we shall always find her 
faith or her folly, or both, interfused with intense moral feeling. 
Happy would it be for all of us if we could hold so firm a faith in 
ourselves, in others, and in the course of things! May we not say 
that there is something great in each soul that never despairs of 
the good? . And when such a soul can employ as its instrument 
an intelligence so clear and so strong as Harriet Martineau’s, and 
honestly dedicates it to that service, do we not need really large 
and ungrudging words when we speak of either the character or 
the work? 


Henry S. RICHARDSON. 


VOL, XXIX. 4 F 


A RECONCILING PHILOSOPHICAL 
CONCEPTION. 


HE thought that consciousness of some sort belongs to all the 
observable activities of nature, is every day becoming more 

and more obtrusive in the minds of those earnest men who have 
resolved to look fearlessly into all the most profound philosophical 
questions from the distinctively modern point of view. Poets, 
and thinkers with strong poetic sympathies, have hinted at some 
such fact: from the earliest of times, and the poetic sensibilities of 
humanity have received the hints, and cherished them too, after a 
fashion; but the thought has usually been set aside, in the long 
run, as found wanting, on mature consideration, in all those con- 
ditions which are regarded as necessary to secure for any belief a 
sure place among things proved. The pursuit of this line of 
inquiry has most commonly been checked before long by the 
chilling reflection that, in all probability, this life which we had 
imagined we saw working everywhere around us was after all only 
the reflex of our own emotions; that this consciousness which we 
were mysteriously urged td attribute to the whole energies of 
Nature was but the overflow of our own strong feelings in their 
presence. But yet the thought will not away from us; the con- 
viction that poetic intuitions of this order are not merely germs 
of strictest scientific truth, but are even the root from which every 
truth of science springs, is itself fast becoming a scientific verity. 
And of all those intuitions, regarded thus as enunciations, before 
the time, of genuine truths of science, and destined, therefore, to 
be transferred from the region of mere poetic sentiment and 
planted firmly and for ever in the world of facts the most certainly 
ascertained, that of the essential livingness of the whole universe is one 
of the most interesting and important in all respects. But if this 
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thought is ever to take its place among established things it must 
be by being grounded upon some fundamental fact of consciousness, 
by being shown to be necessarily involved in some such fact, or 
fairly deducible from it. Now, the claim of this conception to a 
sure place among necessary truths can, I think, be demonstrated. 
In any case, the attempt seems worth making; and we must not - 
allow ourselves to be deterred from making it by the fear of being 
charged with meditating a wild foray into the barren region of 
metaphysics; for the desire, which so many in these days seem 
to fondle, to banish metaphysics from the world of philosophy 
in the supposed interests of practical science, is simply a desire to 
see philosophy herself commit suicide, that there may be boundless 
room for mere scientific plodders to potter about among their 
disconnected facts—facts falsely so-called when torn in this way 
from the living tissue of thought. Can the word Physics, one may 
ask—in any sense in which it is ever used by the devoutest of 
physicists—be for one moment admitted to cover the whole field 
of consciousness? I submit that it cannot. After Physics, what? 
is not only a legitimate question, it is one which Philosophy 
must ask, or resign her claim to being competent to deal with the 
entire contents of experience: and the answer to that question 
must always be—Meta-physics. Not Metempirics (to use Mr. 
Lewes’s felicitous coinage), an unknown road to’an inconceivable 
end, but Metaphysics as a science of quite as real, though finer, 
relationships among things, given in and along with all those 
harder, more tangible facts to the study of which Physics proper 
very wisely restricts herself. 

Premising that the word Consciousness, wherever used, is in- 
tended to signify, not a substance or metaphysical entity, but the 
common mark or form of all those acts and states the sum-total of 
which we name Experience, it seems to me that, on a last analysis, 
the very simplest of these acts or states includes four distinct 
elements, which may be expressed thus: something affecting 
something else—something affected by something else; A and B 
in the relation of agent and re-agent. Two subjects and two 
objects are thus given in every conscious act or state, and they are 
given as two. Whatever is known of the one is known equally, and 
in the same breath, of the other; whatever is true of the one is 
equally true of the other. A’s existence as a reality, a fact, a Being 
firm and sure, is not more certain than that of B. If Ais givenas 
feeling and acting upon B, B is given, in the very same instant, 
as feeling and acting upon A. The one concrete reality, the fact 
invariably presented in the simplest experience, is, A—B face 
to face and knowing each other as two distinct but mutually 
affective subjects. A is not given as creating B, noris B given 
as the mere shadow of A: the consciousness of both does indeed 
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arise only when the two come together, and this as a matter of 
course; but that consciousness, when awaked, unequivocally 
declares itself to be a consciousness of two distinct realities brought 
face to face with each other. 

If these four elements are invariably given in every simplest 
experience, it is all-important to discern clearly what they neces- 
sarily involve. All later developments and mental elaborations of 

‘these elements must be carefully abstratted; but the primitive 
facts of the simplest possible experience, without the slightest 
addition of brain-consciousness, involve characteristics which do 
not merely point to, but really are, positive proofs of all I contend 
for—viz., sensation and perception, and, in and over and through 
all, a consciousness of the real existence of two sensitive and per- 
ceptive subjects. For our present purpose it is not necessary to 
exhaust the analysis—to speak, for instance, of extension, motion, 
force, number, &c., which are inextricably intertwined with every 
conscious act, and bound up in every conscious state. It is 
sufficient to adduce those elements which bear directly upon otir 
immediate aim; sensation and perception, for example. If these 
elements are really given, as ever-present realities, in every actual 
or conceivable experience, then the livingness of all things is 
demonstrated. 

But if this analysis be correct, how has it come about that so 
many philosophers, ancient and modern, have maintained that we 
have a direct knowledge of only one of the above subjects 
(commonly called Self), and that our knowledge of the existence 

- even of the other (called the Not-self) is inferential merely: and 
again, that so many more have maintained that we are certain 
indeed of the existence of the Not-self, but are not at liberty to 
say anything about it except when it is directly related to our 
conscious Self? Scepticism, with its doubts as to the existence of 
.an external world, or even of an entity which can be properly called 
.a self; Materialism, with its attempts to evolve life and conscious- 
ness out of elements originally dead and unconscious; and that 
tantalizing and illogical system of semi-Idealism, which holds that 
we do know both Self and Not-self, and with certainty too, but not ` 
as they are: all these seem equally at variance with a doctrine 
which bears on its very front that what we come afterwards to 
define as Self, and what we afterwards distinguish as the External 
World, are both known with equal directness in every single act of - 
conscious contact, and that all the qualities invariably found'in the 
one are given in, not transferred in any illusory way to, the other, 
in every simplest experience involving relations between the 
two. , 

It will no doubt be objected that this theory reposes upon the 
affirmation of a direct knowledge of the Non-ego by the Ego, and 
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that such a knowledge is inconceivable, the only direct knowledge 
possible being of the Ego and its own modes. But we seem, in 
these days, to have once more reached a point in the march of 
philosophy at which we must turn and challenge the upholders of 
this negative doctrine to make their denial good. On what 
authority, we must ask, do they construct an Ego of this sort—one 
which can have no direct knowledge of a Non-ego? To myself, on 
the contrary, it seems obvious that the only Ego I know is one 
which encloses a distinct and direct apprehension of a Non-ego— 
and this at every moment of my conscious life. This is the 
unwavering verdict of common sense, and it is also the clear 
judgment of the most philosophic mind when it can get itself freed 
from the arbitrary restrictions imposed upon it by this notion—a 
pure product of the abstracting faculty, without the least ground 
in the actual state of things—that what we call the Ego is an 
absolute unity, an entity by itself, and can therefore be directly 
conscious only of its own affections, while the notion, and the 
existence even, of an external world, are mere matters of inference. 
On the contrary, I hold that the Zo, as really given in conscious- 
ness, is a synthetic unity, involving an immediate and ever-present 
perception of an external reality which we call the world; and that, 
far from its being a contradiction to say that this Ego can be in 
direct relation to that external world, the really glaring contra- 
diction lies in the assertion that, in that compound consciousness 
named knowledge, one. of the factors is directly presented, while 
the other, though inseparable in every conscious act, is only 
reached indirectly and by-inference. Common Sense and philo- 
sophic insight have often been proved to be one at the heart in 
spite of much serious battling between the two, and the issue of 
the whole question here discussed will probably be only one more 
verification of that essential agreement. The Scotch School is 
frequently taunted with being unprolific in philosophical dogmas ; 
its Common-Sense theories have been sneered at as commonplace ; 
it has been rebuked as being an attempt to settle profound philo- 
sophical questions by an appeal to the voice of the people. But 
is not the voice of the people the final court of appeal after all? 
And, in any case, the philosophy which sets that voice at defiance 
is, and must ever be, a philosophy “in the air.” 

‘Another great obstacle in the way of the reception of this pro- 
posed doctrine doubtless lies in the kind of autocratic power in 
the bodily organism which has been generally allowed by philo- 
sophers of all schools to the brain and its-consciousnesses. In the 
matter of conscious acts the brain does indeed accomplish so 
much that an exclusive study of it and its workings not un- 
naturally leads to the belief that it does almost everything— 
everything’ at least in which sensibility plays a prominent part. 
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Psychology and its help-meet Physiology have, with the best 
possible intentions perhaps, seriously obstructed the march of 
Philosophy proper. A special and very limited portion of our 
bodily frame has been surveyed with patient, even painful, minute- 
ness, but to the neglect of avast outlying region in which, after 
all, Philosophy is most likely to encounter what it seeks to find. 
“But for the well-known effect of foregone conclusions in setting 
inquiry upon wrong tracks and keeping it off the right ones, it 
would seem utterly inexplicable that consciousness in some one of 
its many forms should.not have been readily granted to the whole 
bodily structure. My hand, for example, comes into contact with 
something soft, smooth, &c., and sensations of softness, smoothness, 
&c., are instantly felt there. There, in my hand, says consciousness, 
the only fit judge, one would-think, ‘in such a case. But Psy- 
chology cannot listen to any such simple deliverance—my direct 
consciousness is wrong; the feelings of softness, smoothness, &c., 
are not really in my hand, they are in my brain (or my sensorium, 
or extended brain), and it is. only after long acquaintance’ with 
experiences of a like kind that these sensations have been located 
_ there; in fact, they have been placed there simply because my 
hand is the meeting-place of the two objects. The consciousness 
is not where the contact is, but in nervous centres ever so far 
away, with whose operations the places directly affected have no 
acquaintance whatever. What a wonderful little display of philo-. 
sophic juggling! Only: pursue this extraordinary method to its 
legitimate issues, and the theory of action at a distance will, from 
being a manifest absurdity, be elevated to the rank.of a grand 
scientific first principle. For, if the conscious Being is not where 
the consciousness is, can. it any longer be maintained that nothing 
can act where it is not? 
So, also, when my foot strikes the ground, instantly there emerges 
a complex of consciousnesses—hardness, extension, motion, force, 
mutual resistance between two objects, &c.; but Psychology 
will not allow me to say, in this case either, that any one of these 
sensations is in my foot, where consciousness unequivocally de- 
clares them all to be. And why? Purely because of the old fore- 
gone conclusion that consciousness belongs only to the brain and 
a larger or smaller extension of it known as the sensorium. If the 
sensations, necessarily to all appearance, are attributed to the foot 
itself, that is a-mere illusory transference of them (effected with - 
much difficulty and after many tentative efforts) -from the spot 
where they were born to the place where they have now become 
localized. But surely that philosophy is quite in the air which 
sets out with a maxim like. this—that sensations are felt in one 
place, while the feeling itself is in another. No stable philosophic 
structure can ever be reared upon a basis of avowed illusion. 
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That all consciousness is direct, and that every feeling is where it ` 
is felt, must be the ground-principle of any doctrine which seeks 
to avoid the errors into which so many previous systems have 
fallen, and to plant philosophy’upon the firm foundation of things 
as they are known face to face, and felt at first hand. “A coherent 
‘philosophy is impossible, so long as a kind of’ creative power is 
attributed in this way to the faculties of Reflection and Attention. 
Everywhere in philosophical works there hovers the hazy con- 
ception that true feeling does not exist until it is reflected on, that 
consciousness is present only when it is attended to. As well 
might it be maintained that a stone wall cannot be seen without 
being meditated upon, and that things known and felt years ago 
owe their existence to our remembrance of them now. All such 
mystifications stand condemned by the very words of which so 
much is made: to Reflect upon a thing is to bend back upon it— 
the thing itself being considered as there already: to Attend to a 
thing is to stretch towards it—the very act implying an object 
already present. 

No matter what complications and refinements of primitive 
sensations are afterwards achieved in the brain and its offshoots, 
the simplest fact of experience—the act of touch—brings with it 
the assurance that two realities feel and are felt by each other; 
and this would never have been questioned but for that exagge- 
rated estimate of-the brain and its functions which Psychology in 
all ages-has'formed and fostered. There are sufficient reasons 
for calling one of these realities Self and the other the External 
World; but our distinguishing between them in this way does not 
entitle us to deprive one of them of those qualities of sensibility, 
force, and real existence apart from the other, which are given as 
often as the two are in conscious contact. The assertion that, 
even though we are compelled to attribute these qualities.to the 
extemal world when in contact with ourselves, we are not 
authorized to speak of it, or think of it, as possessed of them when 
separated from our touch, could only be valid if it were admitted 
that the Not-self is given as the creation of the Self, having no 
separate reality of its own. But this is not admitted: on the 
contrary, it is maintained that the two realities, though possessed 
of certain common attributes, are given as distinctly two; and if 
it be alleged that the one, when out of contact with the other, 
` either vanishes altogether (as consistent Idealism ought to hold), or 
becomes something different from what it was when related to the 
other (as that most recent school of Transfigured Realism seems 
to believe), the burden of proof lies upon those who make the 
allegation. That things given as existing and possessed of 
certain qualities continue to exist and to retain those qualities 
until something happens to destroy the one or glter the other, is as much 
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-a self-evident truth as the first law of motion. In those elemen- 
tary consciousnesses which have been so often adduced, there is 
nothing inferential, nothing dependent upon memory or reasoning ; 
all are given as bound up in the one single act of simple experience. 
And if this direct testimony were accepted, Philosophy in the 
highest sense—-as a wise endeavour to co-ordinate all the facts of 
experience—would become clearly possible; whereas, at present, 
it has either to content itself with being a Psychology more or less. 
complete, or to go off into the thin air, or rather the cheerless 
void, of Transcendentalism, in sheer despair of ever grasping the 
nexus between dead matter and living mind. Only let it once be 
seen that there is no such thing as dead matter at all—that sensi- 
bility and living force belong to all existence actual or conceivable, 
that every fact of experience and every act of thought involve 
this conception, then that impassable gulf between matter and. 
mind is filled up for ever; Philosophy, as a ceaseless search for 
causes: and a steady endeavour to co-ordinate all the facts of 
` consciousness, becomes scientific that instant, being no longer 
under the necessity of toiling: against all our scientific instincts in 
the vain endeavour to account for living effects without a living 
cause directly related to them. The progress of Physics has been 
rapid and real ever since it began deliberately to pursue the study 
of nature under the guidance of its two great regulative concep- 
tions, Motion and Force—ceaseless motion in ever-varying modes, 
one persistent force perpetually changing its direction. The 
future of Philosophy would not be less brilliant than the past and 
present of Physics if, with equal fidelity and of set purpose, it would: 
pursue the study of all: existence under the guidance of its two 
grand regulative conceptions, Consciousness and Will—conscious- 
ness everywhere present in endless variety of combinations, will. 
eternally persisting through ceaseless modifications. But insight 
must come before doctrine; a truth should be sharply seen before 
it be strongly said: and I have offered these few remarks at this 
time because I am convinced that this great truth of the essential 
livingness of all things lies right in our view, waiting for recog- 
nition, and to be distinctly perceived by those who can dispel the 
self-created mists of long-accumulated psychological prejudices 
and false physiological assumptions, which obstruct the vision of 
all truth whatever, but especially of those simple fundamental _ 
experiences whose very steadiness of quiet urgency dulls our 
consciousness of their existence and the significance of the facts 
. they involve. Primitive experiences,-which have not been over- 
shadowed by brain-growths of ever-increasing complexity, are 
really the most significant in a philosophical regard; but the 
undue bent of all our energies towards the unravelling of these 
vast mental developments and fine spiritual elaborations has 


+ 
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pr evented us from looking right into the heart of thase simple acts 
which are the germs of all that comes after, though they are 
thus apt to be lost sight of just because of their simplicity and 
universality. 

To sum up the import of this paper in a sentence or two: It 
seems to me that a thorough analysis of the very simplest fact of 
experience—one single act of touch—leads right up to Philoso- 
phical Pantheism, which, again, is the reconciling bond between 
philosophy and poetry y, and the missing link between religion and 
both. The poetic sensibilities of the race are scientifically ex- 
plicable only on the hypothesis of a Universal Life—a conception 
through which, and through which alone, Philosophy can rise 
into Religion. And what, one is constrained to ask, is the ultimate 
worth of Philosophy or anything else, if it cannot rise into this 
highest of all the circles of thought? 

; ALEXANDER MAIN. 


“SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” 


IX.—TATIAN’S DIATESSARON. ` 


LL that is known of the life of Tatian can be soon told. He 
was an Assyrian by birth, as he himself distinctly states. If 

other writers call him a Syrian, the discrepancy may be explained 
by the common confusion between the two nationalities; or 
possibly it should be accounted for by his place of residence 
during the later years of his life. Asa heathen he exercised the 
profession of a sophist, and in this capacity travelled far and wide. 
, His mind was first turned towards Christianity by reading the 
Scriptures, which impressed him greatly. As a Christian he 
became the hearer—in some sense the disciple—of Justin Martyr, 
doubtless at Rome; and when Crescens, the cynic, succeeded in 
bringing about his master’s death, Tatian’s life also was imperilled 
by the plots of this machinator. While he remained in the 
metropolis he had among his disciples Rhodon, who in later years 
undertook to refute one of his heretical works. Subsequently 
he left Rome, and seems to have spent the remainder of his life in 
the East, more especially in Syria and the neighbouring countries. 
After the death of Justin Martyr—how soon after we do not 
know—his opinions underwent a change. Hitherto he had been 
regarded as strictly orthodox ; but now he separated himself from 
the. Church, and espoused views closely allied to those of the 
Encratites. A leading tenet of his new ascetic creed was the 
rejection of marriage as an abomination. But he is stated also to 
have adopted opinions from Gnostic teachers, more especially the 
doctrine of Æons, which he derived from the Valentinian school.* 
The author of “Supernatural Religion” further says that, “although 
Tatian may have been acquainted with some of his (St. Pauls) 
Epistles, it is certain that he did not hold the Apostle in any 
* The principal ancient authorities for the life of Tatian are the following :—Tatian, 
Orat. ad Gree. 19, 29, 35, 42; Irenæus i. 28.1; Rhodon, in Euseb. H. Æ. v. 13; Clement 
of Alexandria, Strom. iii. 12, p.547; Exe. Theod.38, p.999; Eusebius, Æ. Æ. iv. 16, 28, 29; 


Epiphanius, Her. xlvi.; Theodoret, Her. Fab. i. 20, The statements in the text are 
justified by one or other of theso references. 
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honour, and permitted himself the liberty of altering his phraseo- 
logy.” * Where did he learn this “certain” piece of information 
that Tatian thought lightly of St. Paul? Assur edly not from any 
ancient writer. It is quite true that Tatian is stated to have 
mutilated some of St. Paul’s Epistles and rejected others. But so 
did Marcion, who held the Apostle in extravagant honour. And 
the motive was the same in both cases. The Apostle’s actual 
language did not square with their favourite tenets in all respects, 
and therefore they assumed that his text must have been corrupted 
or interpolated. So far from its being at all doubtful, as our 
author seems to suggest, whether Tatian was acquainted with any 
of St. Paul’s Epistles, we have positive evidence that he did 
receive some;f and moreover one or two coincidences in his 
extant work point to an acquaintance with the Apostle’s writings. 
His leanings, like those of Marcion and Valentinus, were generally 
in the opposite direction to Judaism. His tendency would be not 
to underrate but to overrate St. Paul. At the same time such 
passages as 1 Tim. iv. 3, where the prohibition of marriage is 
denounced as a heresy, were a stumbling-block. They must 
therefore be excised as interpolations, or the Epa containing 
them must be rejected as spurious. 

The date of Tatian is a matter of some uncertainty. He wasa 
hearer, as we have seen, of Justin Martyr in Rome; and if the 
chronolo gy of this father had been established beyond the reach of 
doubt, we should be treading on firm ground. On this point 
however there has been much variety of opinion. The prevailing 
view is, or was, in favour of placing Justin’s death as late as 
A.D. 163—165, on the authority of Eusebius; but the most careful in- 
vestigations of recent criticism have tended towards a much earlier 
date.t The literary activity of Tatian seems to have begun about 
the time of Justin Martyr’s death; and after this we have to allow 
for his own carcer, first as an orthodox Christian, and then as a 
heretic. When Irenæus wrote his first book, Tatian was no 
longer living, as may be inferred from the language of this father: § 
and this book must have been written before A.D. 190, and may 
have been written as early as A.D. 178.|| Again, if we may assume 
that the “Assyrian,” whom the Alexandrian Clement mentions 
among his teachers, T was Tatian, as seems highly probable, we 
have another indication of date. The first book of the “Stroma- 
teis,” in which this fact is recorded, was itself written about A.D. 194 


* AJ the references to ‘ ‘Supernatural Religion” in this article will be found in ii. pp. 
148 seq., 374 seq. 

+ e. g. Clement of Alexandria (l. c. p. 547) gives Tatian’s comment on 1 Oor. vii. 5; 
and Jerome writes (Pref. ad Tit. vii. p. 686), “ Tatianus, Eneratitarum patriarches, qui 
et ipse nonnullas Pauli epistolas repudiavit, hanc vel maxime, hoe est, ad Titum, apostoli 
pronuntiandam eredidit.” 

t Hort (Journal of Philology, iii. p. 155 seq., “On the dato of Justin Martyr”) places 
it as early as A.D. 148. $ § Iren. i. 28. 1. 

|| See Coxtexrorary Review, August, 1876, p. 411 mee. q Strom. i. 1 (p. 822). 
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or 195; and Clement there speaks of the Assyrian as one of his earlier 
masters, whom he had met with in the East, before he settled down 
under the tuition of Pantenus at Alexandria. In like manner 
Tatian’s connection with Rhodon would point roughly to the same 
conclusion. On the whole, we shall perhaps not be far wrong if 
we place the literary activity of Tatian at about a.p..155—170. It 
may have begun some few years earlier, 6: or it may have extended 
some few years later. 

Tatian was a voluminous writer ; ; but of several writings men- 
tioned by the ancients only one has come down to us, his “Apology” 
or “Address to the Greeks.” It was written after the death of 
Justin, but apparently not very long after. Atall events, it would 
seem to have been composed before he had separated from the 
Church and set himself up as a heretical teacher. Its date there- 
fore is dependent on the uncertain chronology of Justin. The 
author of “ Supérnatural Religion ” speaks of it as “generally dated 
between A.D. 170—175,” and seems himself to acquiesce in this 
view. Though I think this date probably several years too late, 
the point is not worth contending for. 

As a rule, the early Apologies abstain from quotations, whether 
from the Old Testament or from the New. The writers are deal- 
ing with Gentiles, who have no acquaintance with and attribute 
no authority to their sacred books, and therefore they make little 
or no use.of them.* Thus the Apologeticus of Tertullian does 
not contain a single passage from the New Testament, though his 
writings addressed to Christians teem with quotations from our ` 
Canonical books. Hence it is not in this extant work that we 
should expect to obtain information as to Tatian’s Canon of 
the Scriptures. Any allusion to them will be purely incidental. 
As regards our Synoptical Gospels, the indications in Tatian’s 
Apology are not.such that we ‘can lay much stress on them. 
But the evidence that he knew and accepted the Fourth Gospel is 
beyond the reach of any reasonable doubt. 

The passages are here placed side by side :— 


: TATIAN. 
“ God is a Spirit ” (myepa ó Oes), 


“ And this then i is the soe (rò 
eipypévov); The darkness compre- 
hendeth not the light” (ù oxoría 76 
is où Karadap Pave), § 18. 

“Follow ye the only God, All 
things have been made by Him, and 
apart from Him hath been made 
no one thing” (ravra ta aùroù Kal 
xupis atrod yéyover obde ev), § 19. 


Sr. JONN. 
_ “Godis a Spirit” (aveðpa 6 Oeds), 


iv. 24, 

“And the light shineth in the 
darkness, and the darkness compre- 
hended it not.” (al Ñ ý oKoria aird 
où karédaBev), i. 5. 

‘All things were made through 
Him, and apart from Him was made 
no one thing” (rávra òr adro ae ; 
kat xepls auvrod éyévero oboe &), 1 


* See Westcott, History of Canon, p. 116 seq., where this point is brought out. Many 
erroneous deductions have been drawn from mo reservo of the Apologists by writers who 


have overlooked it. . 
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In the last passage from St. John I have stopped at the words 
oi8t &, because the earliest Christian writers universally punc- 
tuated in this way, taking 8 yéyove x. r. A. with the following sen- 
tence, “ That which hath been made was life in Him.” 

Besides these passages there are other coincidences of exposition, 
with which however I need not trouble the reader, as they may ` 
fairly be disputed. 

It is difficult to see how any one can resist coincidences like 
these; and yet the author of “ Supernatural Religion ” does resist 
them. 

The first passage our author has apparently overlooked, for he 
says nothing about it. If it had stood alone I should certainly 
not have regarded it as decisive. But the epigrammatic form is 
remarkable, and it is a characteristic passage of the Fourth 
Gospel. 

Of the second passage it should be noticed that Tatian intro- 
duces it with the expression (rò epyuéov) which is used in the 
New Testament in quoting the Scriptures (Luke ii. 24, Acts ii. 16, 
xiii. 40, Rom. iv. 18); that in the context he explains “the Word” 
(Logos) to be “the light of God,” and “the darkness” to be “ the 
unintelligent soul;” that this use of xaraAapBdvew is very pecu- 
liar, and has caused perplexity to interpreters of St. John, being 
translated variously “comprehended” or “surprised” or “ over- 
came;” that the passage in the Fourth Gospel here again is highly ~ 
characteristic, and occurs in its most characteristic part; and 
lastly, that the changes made by Tatian are just such as a writer 
would make when desiring to divest the saying of its context and 
present it in the briefest form. On the other hand, the author of 
“Supernatural Religion” has nothing to allege against this coinci- 
dence; he can produce nothing like it elsewhere; but he falls 
back on “the constant use of the same similitude of light and 
darkness,” and other arguments of the kind, which are valueless, 
because they do not touch the point of the resemblance. 

On the third passage he remarks that, unlike the author of the 
Fourth Gospel, “ Tatian here speaks of God, and not of the Logos.” 
Just so; but then he varies the preposition accordingly, substi- 
tuting trd for the Evangelist’s &4 to suit his adaptation. Our 
author also refers to “the first chapters of Genesis ;” but where is 
there any language in the first chapters of Genesis which presents 
anything like the same degree of parallelism? Here again, he is 
‘anable to impugn the coincidence, which is all the more remark- 
able because the words are extremely simple in themselves, and it 
is their order and adaptation which gives a character of unique- 
ness to the expression. 

So much for the individual coincidences. But neither here nor 
elsewhere does our author betray any consciousness of the value 
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of cumulative evidence. It is only necessary to point to the enor- 

- mous improbability that any two writers should exhibit accidentally 
three such resemblances as in the passages quoted; and the 
inference will be plain. 

It is not however in this testimony which his extant work 
bears to the Fourth Gospel, however decisive this may be, that 
the chief importance of Tatian consists. Ancient writers speak 
of him as the author of a Harmony or Digest of the four 
Gospels, to which accordingly he gave the name of Diatessaron. 
This statement however has been called in question by some 
recent critics, among whom the author of “ Supernatural Re- 
ligion” is, as usual, the most uncompromising. It is necessary 
therefore to examine the witnesses :— 

1. In the first place then, Eusebius states definitely". ‘—“ Tatian 
composed a sort of connection. and com pilation, I know not how, 
of the ‘Gospels, and called it the Diatessaron (ovvdderdy Twa Kal 
owaywyiy otk ofS drws tay edayyeAlwv owes Tò Sia reroápwv, rodro mpoo- 
wvédacey). This work is current. in some quarters (with some 
persons) even to the present day.” 

This statement is explicit; yet our author endeavours to set it 
aside on the ground that “not only is it based upon mere 
hearsay, but it is altogether indefinite as to the character of the 
contents, and the writer admits his own ignorance (otk oð dws) 
concerning them.” 

' His inference however from the expression “I know not how” 
is altogether unwarranted. So far from implying that Eusebius 
had no -personal knowledge of the work, it is constantly used 
by writers in speaking of books where they are ‘perfectly 
acquainted with the contents, but do not understand the prin- 
ciples or do not apprové the method. In idiomatic English it 
signifies “I cannot think what he was about,” and is equivalent 
_to' “unaccountably,”’ “absurdly,” so that, if anything, it implies 
knowledge rather than ignorance of the contents. I have noticed 
at least twenty-six examples of its use in the treatise of Origen 
against Celsus alone,f where it commonly refers to Celsus’ work 
which he had before him, and very often to passages which 
he himself quotes in the context. It is not ignorance of the 
contents, but: disparagement of the plan of Tatian’s work, which 
the expression of Eusebius implies. The Diatessaron was com- 
monly current, as we’ shall see presently, in the neighbouring 
. districts: and 'it would’ be somewhat strange if Eusebius, who 
took a special’ interest’ in‘ apocryphal oratie; should have 
. remained unacquainted with'it.' 


* H, E. iv. 29. i 
+ Tho references are: Pref. 1; i 14, 38, 42, 49; 50, 58; ii. 15, 44, 48, 49; iii. 35; iv. 
14, 68, 86, 98; v. 8, 58; vi. 65, 81; vii. 8, be ; viji, 42, 45, "48, 59. 
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2. Our next witness is overlooked by the author of “Super- 
natural Religion.” Yet the testimony is not unimportant. In the 
“ Doctrine of Addai,” an apocryphal Syriac work, which professes 
to give an account of the foundation and earliest history of 
Christianity at Edessa, the. new converts are represented as 
meeting together to hear réad, along with the Old Testament, 
“the New (Testament) of the Diatessaron.”* It seems clear from 
this notice that, at the time when the writer composed this fiction, 
the form in which the Evangelical narratives were commonly read 
in the churches with which le was best acquainted was a 
Diatessaron, or “ Harmony of Four Gospels.” From internal evi- 
dence however it is clear that the work emanated from Edessa 
or its neighbourhood. The date of the fiction is less certain; but 
it is obviously an early writing. The St. Petersburgh MS con- 
taining it is assigned to the sixth century, and the British Museum 
MSS to the fifth or sixth century ;t while there exists an Armenian 

‘version said to have been made as early as the fifth century. The 
work itself therefore must have been written much earlier than this. 
There is indeed no good reason for doubting that it is the very 
Syriac document to which Eusebius refers as containing the 
correspondence of our Lord with Abgarus, and preserved among 
the archives of Edessa, and which therefore cannot have been very 

- récent when he wrote, about a.D. 325. At the same time it con- 
tains gross anachronisms and misstatements respecting earlier 
Christian history, which hardly allow us to place it much earlier than 

- the middle of the third century.§ Whatever may be its date, the 
fact is important, that the writer uses Diatessaron, adopted from 
the Greek into the Syriac, as the familiar name for the Gospel 
nariative which was read in. public. Of the authorship of this 
work however he says nothing. This information we have to 
seek from other sources. Nor is it far to seek. 

3. We are told that the most famous of the native Syrian 
fathers, Ephraem, the deacon of Edessa, (who died a.n. 3783), wrote 
a commentary on the Diatessaron of Tatian. Our informant is 


* This work first appeared in a mutilated form in Cureton’s posthumous volume, 
Ancient Syriac Documents, p. 6 seq. (London, 1864), from MSS in the British Museum, 
and has recently been published entire by Dr. Phillips, The Doctrine of Addai (London 
1876), from a St, Petersburgh MS. In the British Museum MS, which contains this part, 
the word is corrupted into Ditornon which has‘no meaning; but Cureton conjectured 
that the reading was Diatessaron (He pp. 15, 158), and his conjecture is confirmed 
by the St. Petersburgh MS., which distinctly so reads (see Phillips, p. 94). In the 
Armenian version (Lettre d’Abgare, Veniso, 1868, p. 41), a mention of, the Trinity is 
substituted. This would seem to be a still further corruption; and, if so, it presents a 
parallel to the Diapente in the text of Victor of Capua, mentioned below. 

t Wright’s Catalogue, pp. 1082, 1083. . t H. E. i, 18. 

§ See a valuable article by Zahn in the Götting. Gelehrte Anzeigen, February 6, 1877, 
p. 161 seq. On this document Iam unable to accept the conclusion of Cureton and of 
Dr. Phillips, that the work itself is a much earlier and authentic document, and that the 
passages containing these anachronisms are interpolations. 

|| The exact date of his death is given in a Syriac MS, in the British Museum (Wright's 
Catalogue, p. 947) as Ann, Grac. 684. 


, 
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Dionysius Bar-Salibi, who flourished in the last years of the twelfth 
century, and died a.D. 1207. In his own Commentary on the 
Gospels, he writes as follows :*— 


Tatian, the disciple of Justin, the philosopher and martyr, selected and 
patched together from the Four Gospels and constructed a Gospel, which 
he called Diatessaron, that is Miscellanies. On this work Mar Ephraem 
wrote an exposition; and its commencement was—Jn the beginning was the 
Word. Elias of Salamia, who is also called Aphthonius, constructed a 
Gospel after the likeness of the Diatessaron of Ammonius, mentioned by 
Eusebius in his prologue to the Canons which he made for the Gospel. 
Elias sought for that Diatessaron and could not find it, and in consequence 
constructed this after its likeness. And the said Elias finds fault with 
several things in the Canons of Eusebius, and points out errors in them, 


and rightly. But this copy (work) which Elias composed is not often met 
with. : i 


This statement is explicit and careful. The writer distinguishes 
two older works, bearing the name of Diatessaron, composed 
respectively by Tatian and-Ammonius. In addition he mentions 
a third, composed at a later date by this Elias, Of the work of 
Ammonius of Alexandria (about A.D. 220) Eusebius, as Bar- 
Salibi correctly states, gives an account in his “Letter to Carpi- 
anus,” prefixed to his Canons. It was quite different in its 
character from the Diatessaron of Tatian. The Diatessaron 
of Tatian was a patch-work of the Four Gospels, commencing 
with the preface of St. John. The work of Ammonius took the 
Gospel of St. Matthew as its standard, preserving its continuity, 
and placed side by side with it the parallel passages from the 
other Gospels.f The principle of the one work was amalgamation ; 
of the other, comparison. No one who had seen the two works, 
could confuse them, though they bore the same name, Diatessaron. 
Eusebius keeps them quite distinct. So does BarSalibi. Later 
on in his commentary, we are told, he quotes both works in the 
same place.t When therefore he relates that Ephraem wrote a 
commentary on the Diatessaron of Tatian, he is worthy of all credit. 
From the last witness we have learnt that the Diatessaron was 
commonly read in the churches of Edessa; and it was therefore 
most natural that this famous Edessan father should choose it for 
commenting upon. 


It is quite true that other Syrian writers have confused these 


* Asseman, Bibl. Orient. ii. p. 159, seq. The English reader should be warned that 
Aeiemani g translations are loose and often misleading. More correct renderings are given 
ere, 
tł Euseb. Op, iv. p. 1276 (Ed. Migne) ’Apydyos pty & *AAckavdpebs . 2. rò 51d 
Terodpwv piy Karadddorey ebayyéAtoy, TË Kare MarOaloy ras duopdvous rv’ Aomady 
elayyedioray wepixomds mapabels, ws EE dvayuns oupAivat Toy Tis dxodovblas cippdy ray 
a Tpldy Riapbapiva, droy em rE be: ris dvayvecews—t.c, “He placed side by side with the 
Gospel according to Matthew, the corresponding passages of the other Evangelists, so 
that as a necessary result the connection of sequence in the three was destroyed, so far 
ag regards the order (texture) of reading.” ; 
t Bibl. Orient. ii. p. 158. See Hilgenfeld, Einleitung, p. 77. 
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two Diatessarons.* But this fact is only valid to show that 
confusion was possible; it is powerless to impugn the testimony 
of this particular author, who shows himself in this passage 
altogether trustworthy. Who would think of throwing discredit 
on Lord Macaulay or Mr. Freeman, because Robertson or Hume 
may be inaccurate ? i 

4. Our next witness is more important than any. The famous 
Greek father Theodoret became bishop of Cyrus or Cyrrhus, near 
the Euphrates, in the year 420 or 423 according to different 
computations, and held this see till his death, which occurred in 
457 -or 458. In the year 453 he wrote his treatise on “ Heresies,” 
in which he makes the following statement :— | 


He (Tatian) composed the Gospel which is called Diatessaron, cutting 
out the genealogiest and such other passages as show the Lord to have 
been born of the seed of David after the flesh. This work was iu use not 
only among persons belonging to his sect, but also among those who 
follow the apostolic doctrine, as they did not perceive the mischief of the 
composition, but used the book in all simplicity on account of its brevity. 
And I myself found more than two hundred such copies held in respect in 


* The confusion of later Syrian writers may be explained withont difficulty : 

Ci.) Bar-Hebræus in the latter half of the thirteenth century (Assem. Bibl. Orient. 
i. p. 57 seq.) writes: “Eusebius of Cæsarea, seeing the corruptions which Ammonius 
of Alexandria introduced into the Gospel of the Diatessaron, that is Miscellanies, which 
commenced, In the beginning was the Word, and which Mar Ephraem expounded, kept 
the Four Gospels in their integrity, &e.” It is tolerably plain, I think, from the language 
of this writer, that he had before him the passage of Bar-Salibi (or some corresponding 
passage), and that he misunderstood him, as if he were speaking of the same work 
throughout, From the coincidence in the strange interpretation of Diatessaron, it is 
clear that the two passages are not independent. Assemani has omitted this interpreta- 
tion in his translation in both cases, and has thus obliterated the resemblance. 

(ii.) To the same source also we may refer the error of Ebed-Jesu in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, who not only confuses the books but the men. He writes (Bibl. 
Orient. iii. p. 12): “A Gospel which was compiled by a man of Alexandria, Ammonius, 
who is also Tatian; and ho'called it Diatessaron.” He too supposed the two independent 
sentences of Bar-Salibi to refer to the same thing. In the preface to his collection of 
canons however, he gives a description of Tatian’s work which is substantially correct: 
“Tatianus quidam philosophus cum evangelistarum loquentium sensum suo intellectu 
cepisset, et scopum scriptionis ilorum divinæ in mente sua fixisset unum ex quatuor illis 
admirabile collegit evangelium, quod et Diatessaron nominavit, in quo cum cantissime 
seriem rectam eorum, quæ a Salvatore dicta ac gesta fuere, servasset, ne unam quidem 
dictionem e suo addidit” (Mai, Script. Vet. Nov. Coll. x. pp. 28, 191). 

Çiii.) In Bar-Bahlul’s Syriac Lexicon, s. v. (see Payne Smith, Thes. Syr. p. 870) Diates- 
saron is definod as “the compiled Gospel (made) from the'four Evangelists,” and it is 
added: “This was composed.in Alexandria, and was written by Tatian the bishop.” The 
mention of Alexandria suggests that here also there is some confusion with Ammonius, 
though neither Ammonius nor Tatian was a bishop. Bar-Bahlul flourished in the 
latter half of the tenth century; and if this notice were really his, we shonld have an 
example (doubtful however) of this confusion, earlier than Bar-Salibi.. But these Syrian 
Lexicons have grown by accretion; the MSS, I am informed, vary-considerably; and 
we can never be sure that any word or statement emanated from the original compiler. 

[Since writing the above, I am able to say, through the kindness of Dr, Hoffmann, that 
in the oldest known MS of Bar-Bahlul, dated a.m. 611, te, A.D. 1214, this additional 
sentence about Tatian is wanting, as it is also in another MS of which he sends me an 
account through Professor Wright. It is no part therefore of the original Bar-Bahlul. 
Thus all the instances of confusion in Syriac writers are later than Bar-Salibi, and can 
be traced to a misunderstanding of his language.] 

t H. F. i. 20. The Syrian lexicographer, Bar Ali: also, who flourished about the 
end of the ninth century, mentions that Tatian omitted both the genealogies: see Payne 
Smith’s Thes. Syr. s. v. p. 869 seq. 
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. the churches in our parts (rails map fuiv exxdnofas). All these I col- 
lected and put away, and I replaced them by the Gospels of the Four 
Evangelists. 

The churches to which he refers were doubtless those belong- 
ing to his diocese of Cyrrhestice, which contained eight hundred 
parishes.* The proportion of copies will give some idea of the 
extent of its circulation in these parts. 

It is vain, in the teeth of these facts, to allege the uncritical 
. character of the father as discrediting the evidence. The 
materials before Theodoret were ample; the man himself was 
competent to form a judgment; and the judgment is explicit. - 
Neither can there be any reasonable doubt, considering the locality, 
that the Diatessaron here mentioned is the same which is named 
in the “Doctrine of Addai,” and the same which was commented 
on by Ephraem Syrus. When the author of “Supernatural 
Religion ” argues that Theodoret does not here regard this Dia- 
tessaron as patched together from the four canonical Gospels, it is 
unnecessary to follow him. This point may be safely left to the 
intelligence of the reader. 

Here then we have the testimony of four distinct witnesses, 
all tending to the same result. Throughout large districts of 
Syria there was in common circulation from the third century 
down to the middle of the fifth, a Diatessaron bearing the name 
of Tatian.t It was a compilation of our Four, Gospels, which 
recommended itself by its concise and convenient form, and so 
superseded the reading of the Evangelists themselves in some 
churches. It commenced, as it naturally could commence, with 
the opening words of the Fourth Gospel—a gospel which, as we 
have seen, Tatian quotes in his extant work. It was probably in 
the main a fairly adequate digest of the evangelical narratives, 
for otherwise it would not have maintained its ground; but 
passages which offended Tatian’s Encratite and Gnostic views, 
such as the genealogies, were excised; and this might easily be 
done without attracting notice under cover of his general plan. 
All this is consistent and probable in itself. Moreover, the range 
of circulation attributed to it is just what might have been 
expected ; for Syria and Mesopotamia are especially mentioned as 
the scene of Tatian’s labours.t 

In this general convergence of testimony’ however, there are 
two seemingly discordant voices, of which the author of “Super- 
natural Religion” makes much use. Let us see what they really 
mean, l 

* Theodoret, Epist. 118 (iv. p. 1190, ed. Schulze). 

ft Zahn (Gött. Gel. Anz. p. 184) points out that Aphraates also, a somewhat older 
Syrian father than Ephraem, appears to have used this Diatessaron. In his first Homily 
(p. 13, ed. Wright) he says, “And Christ is also the Word and the Speech of the Lord, as 


it is written in the beginning of the Gospel’ of our Saviour——Jn the beginning was the 
Word.” The date of this Homily is A.D. 337. v f Epiphan, Hær. xlvi. 1. 


t 
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1. Epiphanius was bishop of Constantia, in Cyprus, in the latter 
half of the fourth century. In his book on “ Heresies,” which he . 
commenced A.D. 374, he writes of Tatian-—“ The Diatessaron 
Gospel is said to have been composed by him; it is called by 
some according to the Hebrews.”* 

Here then our author supposes that he has discerned the truth. 
This Diatessaron was not a digest of our four Gospels, but a distinct 
evangelical narrative, the Gospel according to the Hebrews, Of this 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, he says that “at one time it 
was exclusively used by the fathers.” I challenge him to prove 
this assertion in the case of one single father, Greek or Latin or 
Syrian. But this by the way. If indeed this Hebrew Gospel 
had been in its contents anything like what our author imagines 
it, it would have borne some resemblance at all events to the 
Diatessaron; for, wherever he meets with any evangelical passage 
in any early writer, which is found literally or substantially in any 
one of our four Gospels (whether characteristic of St. Matthew, or 
of St. Luke, or of St. John, it matters not) he assigns it without 
misgiving to this Hebrew Gospel. But his Hebrew Gospel is a 
pure effort of the imagination. The only “Gospel according to 
the Hebrews” known to antiquity was a very different document. 
It was not co-extensive with our four Gospels; but was con- 
structed on the lines of the first alone. Indeed so closely did it 
resemble the canonical St. Matthew—though with variations, 
omissions, and additions—that Jerome, who translated it, sup- 
posed it to be the Hebrew original,t of which Papias speaks. 
Such a Gospel does not answer in any single particular, unless it 
be the omission of the genealogy (which however does not appear 
to have been absent from all copies of this Gospel), with the notices 
of Tatian’s Diatessaron. More especially the omission of all refer- 
ence to the Davidic descent of Christ would be directly opposed 
to the fundamental principle of this Gospel, which, addressing 
itself to Jews, laid special stress on His Messianic claims. 

How then can we explain the statement of Epiphanius? It is a 
simple blunder, not more egregious than scores of other blunders 
which deface his pages. He had not seen the Diatessaron : this 
our author himself says. But he had ‘heard that it was in circula- 
tion in certain parts of Syria; and he knew also that the Gospel 
of the Hebrews was current in these same regions, there or there- 
abouts. Hence he jumped at the identification. To a writer who 
can go astray so incredibly about the broadest facts of history, as 
we have seen him do in the succession of the Roman Emperors,t 


* See the reference in the last note, 
t All the remains of the Hebrow Gospel, and the passages of Jerome relating to it, will 
bo found in Westcott’s Introduction to the Gospels, p. 462 seq. 
t See ContEemvorary Review, August, 1876, p. 412, where this specimen of his 
blundering is given. 
442 
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such an error would be ‘the easiest thing in the world. Yet it was 
perfectly consistent on the part of our author, who in another 
instance prefers John Malalas to the concurrent testimony of all 
the preceding centuries,* to set aside the direct evidence of a 
Theodoret, and to accept without hesitation the hearsay of an 
Epiphanius. 

2. “Tatian’s Gospel,” writes the author of “Supernatural 
Religion,” “was not only called Diatessaron, but according to 
Victor of Capua, it was also called Diapente (84 mére) ‘by five,’ 
a complication which shows the incorrectness of the ecclesiastical 
theory of its composition.” 

This is not a very accurate statement. If our author had 
referred to the actual passage in Victor of Capua, he would have 
found that Victor does not himself call it Diapente, but says that 
Eusebius called it Diapente. This makes all the difference. 

Victor, who flourished about a.p. 545, happened to stumble 
upon an anonymous Harmony or Digest of the Gospels, and began 
in consequence to investigate the authorship. He found two 
notices in Eusebius of such Harmonies; one in the Epistle to Carpi- 
anus prefixed to the Canons, relating to the work of Ammonius ; 
another in the Ecclesiastical History, relating to that of Tatian. 
Assuming that the work which he had discovered must be one or 
other, he decides in favour of the latter, because it does not give 
St. Matthew continuously and append the passages of the other 
evangelists, as Eusebius states Ammonius to have done. All this 
Victor tells us in the preface to this anonymous Harmony, which 
he publishes in a Latin dress. 

There can be no doubt that Victor was mistaken about the 
authorship ; for, though the work is constructed on the same 
general plan as Tatian’s, it does not begin with John i. 1, but 
with Luke i. 1, and it does contain the genealogies. It belongs 
_ therefore, at least in its present form, neither to Tatian nor to 
Ammonius. 

But we are concerned only with the passage relating to Tatian, 
which commences as follows :— 


Ex historia quoque ejus (że. Eusebii) comperi quod Tatianus vir erudi- 
tissimus et orator illius temporis clarus unum ex quatuor compaginaverit 
Evangelium cui titulum’`Diapente imposuit. 


Thus Victor gets his information directly from Eusebius, whom 
he repeats. He knows nothing about Tatian’s Diatessaron, except 
what Eusebius tells him. But we ourselves have this same pas- 
sage of Eusebius before us, and find that Eusebius does not call-it 


* See CONTEMPORARY Review, Fobruary, 1875, p. 352 seq. 
t Patrol, Lat. Ixviii. p. 258 (ed. Migne) An old Frankish translation of this Harmony 
is also extant. It has been published more than once; ey. by Sehmeller (Vienna, 1841). 
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Diapente but Diatessaron. This is not only the reading of all the 
Greek MSS without exception, but likewise of the Syriac version,* 
which was probably contemporary with Eusebius and of which 
there is an extant MS belonging to the sixth century, as also of the 
Latin Version which was made by Rufinus a century and a half 
before Victor wrote. About the text of Eusebius therefore there 
can be no doubt. Moreover Victor himself, who knew Greek, says 
ex quatuor, which requires Diatessaron, and the work which he 
identifies with Tatian’s Harmony is made up of passages from 
our Four Gospels alone. Therefore he can hardly have written 
Diapente himself; and the curious reading is probably due to the 
blundering or the officiousness of some later scribe.t 

Thus we may safely acquiesce in the universal tradition, or as 
our author, otk of ézws, prefers to call it, the “ ecclesiastical 
theory,” respecting the character and composition of Tatian’s 
Diatessaron. 

J. B. LIGHTFOOT. 


* The Syriac vorsion is not yet published, but I have ascertained this by inquiry. 
t This seoms to be Hilgenfeld’s opinion also (Einleitung, p. 79); and curious as the 
result is, I do not see how any other explanation is consistent with the facts, 
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would be of little use for a Review to analyze Hegel to-day, if it did not hold itself 
ready to do as much for Schopenhauer and Lotze to-morrow. 

Let us come back to the more open ground. Among general readers, the larger 
number are not book-buyers after all; and what do they want? Some account of 
the book; and, above all, some extracts. This is the next best thing to having the 
book itself; and all the reviewer has to do is to take care that his account and 


his extracts do not operate unjustly towards the author. When we come to the `- 


literary class, the case is still stronger. What a very intelligent and well-informed 
reader wants is not parts of speech all round the book, from a man who is perhaps 
no more than his equal ; the literary man can and does form his own opinions of new 
books: what he wantsis just what the general reader wants—an account of the book, 
and aboveall some instructive extracts,—extracts expressly illustrating thecomments. 
Those who like reviews of another kind, in which things more or less likely to be 
trueare said all found the book, while the hook itself remains in the background; we 
may perhaps divide into two classes (always hearing in mind the important exceptions 
just now made) : first, dreamy readers, who go to reviews mainly for literary excite- 
ment, and have neither strong opinions nor clear knowledge, people,—in fact, who 
like to pick up ideas, and as often pick up .wrong as right. Second, readers who, 
without absolute vagueness of literary impulse, are yet in such a position that they 
never have to bring their literary impressions to sharp and decided tests. They 
have no literary wants. Let us suppose, for example, there is a review before them 
of a new book in etymology. So long as the article is a pleasant one, and they can 
“pick up” things from it, and go away saying itis “ very clever,” or “pretty good,” 
they are satisfied. But a serious reader-—a student—above all, a literary man 
proper—-does have decided wants in these matters. For example, it might happen 
that his chief curiosity about such a book would lie in some question about Basque 
legends or Etruscan dice. The literary man, turning over twenty pages of expert 
criticism, much of it probably relating to matters on which he has and will keep 
opinions of his own, naturally exclaims, “ This is clever enough, but I can write 
clever things myself, and I would give all your fine things for half a page of the 
author’s index, or a simple account of his book.” 

This is a view of the subject which would not be certain to occur to any reader 
who was not actually engaged either in literary labour or in serious studies. 
In an American periodical, not long ago, there was an amusing communication 
from a self-taught man, who informed the world that he had secured, for almost 
nothing, a very useful library. His plan was to cut extracts out of reviews and 
magazines, paste them into blank books, and classify them as philosophy, theology, 
history, science, criticism, and so forth. Unless this collector had more knowledge 

t han perhaps two-thirds of the writers who originally made the extracts, he must 
have had a very confusing library. A passage from Sir William Hamilton and a 
passage from Mr. Alexander Bain would alike come under the head of “philosophy,” 
put a philosophical scheme made up in this fashion would hardly be instructive. 
Nevertheless this poor man did a wise thing.according to his lights, and we may 
well suppose that hundreds, perhaps thousands, of ill-provided readers pursue 
somewhat similar plans. There is always a demand for extract among intelligent 
people who cannot afford to buy many books. 

The demand of the professed student or literary worker is of another kind. He 
wants to be helped by extracts (and otherwise, of course) to what is characteristic, 
and what is final, in certain books. ‚He knows by experience how very uncertain 
is the help derived from exposition. He knows that even a man like M. Ribot can 
go far astray, when the true road is straight before him. He knows that if the 
great linguist, Professor Quidam, writes a book, and his rival, Professor, Quodam, 
reviews it in this or that periodical, there will probably be'a letter next week 
from Quidam complaining of the misrepresentations of Quodam, and that 
after a long wrangle the affair will end in thick smoke. He knows that, as Harriet 
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Martineau puts it, the author of such a book (if he is worth reviewing at all) is 
more likely to be right than his critic; and, whether or no, he likes to see the 
author’s own words and to form his own opinion about them. 

Let us suppose that a reviewer has before him “ Silas Marner.” It would be 
unjust to the novelist to tell the whole of the story, and then give extracts ; but he 
is clearly bound to give an account of the book, and not to use up all his space in 
writing round it or his own ideas of it. Above all, he is not at liberty to do this 
with the help largely, of the anthor’s own words used without inverted commas. 
This is a common trick, by which the reviewer gets credit for better writing than 
he is capable of, and gains for himself advantages to which there is nothing to 
correspond in the case of the reader of the article. Of course, the case is different 
when he gives notice that he is. here and there employing the authors own 
language; but the laxity which exists in these matters is so great, and the current 
ideas of plagiarism and honesty in quotation are so low, that honest writers had 
better adhere to the rule of never using the language of other writers without 
quotation marks—except, of course, in the case of mere commonplaces. 

But to return to our imaginary review of “Silas Marner.” After giving. some 
general account of the book, the business of the reviewer would be to illustrate by 
extracts the special characteristics of the author as shown in the work before him. 
Perhaps he would select a passage of description from the first chapter; a passage 
of dialogue between Dolly and Silas ; and then either a passage from the “lots” 
scene, or the scene in which Silas loses his money, or the scenes in which the 
mystery of Eppie’s story is at last disclosed. The choice would be difficult under 
this last head.’ But when the reviewer had got thus far, he would have illustrated, 
to the credit of the author and the information of the reader, three or four of her 
leading characteristics—her power of describing ordinary English scenery; her 
power of exhibiting the character of uncultivated people by dialogue; her peculiar 
humour; and her power! of uniting dramatic “situation” and psychological 
analysis. If after this there was room for any ingenious generalities of the sort’ 
which delights debating societies and readers who go through reviews vaguely in 
order to please their literary tastes, and “pick things up,” there is no harm, or 
only a little. But one thing is certain—in order to write such a review as the one 
just sketched, the reviewer must have a clear head and an honest purpose to supply 
` the real want of the reader. „And if he has these, he naturally turns from all 

attempts at ingenious padding of the sort which is suggested by shaking fine words 
together in a hat, and turning out topics by that process, For instance, areviewer 
might start from “ Silas Marner” to consider—what shall we say ?—the “ Relation 
of Genre Painting in Modern Novels to the Commercial Developments of the Age.” 
And, under such a heading, or without it, no end of fine things might be written, 
and written very cleverly: and look quite profound to the general reader who only 
wants to feel literary and “pick things up, you know.” 

There is a well-known anecdote of a painter who, when asked how long he had 
been over.a certain small picture, answered, “All my life.’ The art of giving 
characteristic extracts, and of saying in a sentence or two what shall constitute real 
guidance to the serious student, is not to be learned ina day. One thing which 

_ often suggests to literary men the need and usefulness of the art, is the disappoint- 
ment with which much very “fine” reviewing affects them. We may presume 
that when the editor of a given periodical determines that his reviews, so called, 
shall consist of writing, very learned-looking or very ‘smart, as the case may require, 
about books, he knows his business—or at least that he knows his own mind. But 
the consequences are not edifying. Atleast half the book notices thus manufac- 
tured are unjust to the authors reviewed, and misleading to the readers of the 
reviews ; the other half are unsatisfactory, because they do not give an account of 
the book, or supply characteristic quotations; and there ensues a regular trade in 
the misquotation or misapplication of reviews. Supposean article about a book is got 
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up to be amusing, and is ironical from beginning to end. The publisher thinks 
it quite fair to quote the irony as if it were serious. A strong case in point is even 
: at this moment open to the reader, if he knows where to look for it. The book is a 
dear one; the publisher is highly respectable; the notice in a certain leading 
Review was purely ironical; the publisher picks out a plum or two, and sends them 
all over the world as serious praise. Perhaps reviewers who write reviews in 
this fashion do not care. The object in the periodical is that every page (of the 
kind) should be made amusing somehow. The result is attained, after a fashion ; 
but it is fatal to some of the best interests of literature. And suppose, after all, 
honestly useful reviews would have turned out a paying speculation? Why, then, 
the least one can say is that much labour has been thrown away. ” 


1 


ON A CERTAIN CURRENT OF RELIGIOUS OPINION. 


N the Conrumrorary Review for the month of December, 1871, a paper upon 
the writings of Dr. George MacDonald opened with the following remarks :—~ 
“On all or most of the different currents of religious tendency which in our own 

day appear to have put out for the same unfathomable sea, some, if not sufficient: 
criticism has been expended. Without having read and heard everything it is im- 
possible to affirm that no criticism has yet addressed itself to the task of mapping 
out these currents all in one view; trying to define common sources, if any; and’ 
also to predict certain or probable points of confluence. However, thoughtful 
minds must somewhere, and perhaps in many places, have at least contemplated 
such a survey; and those who have made some little way in it, but are hindered by 
want of leisure, would willingly, we presume, see the work taken up by hands and 
heads less heavily impawned. Some of these currents float down to us, as they 
pass, wrecks, broken salvage, and still more painful things; in all of them there is 
golden sand, and in some much more than that. None is more obvious or more 
fertile than that which may be roughly called the current of the Humanization of 
the Divine. On this current have been borne to us products as strangely diverse as 
the heavy models, plans, and sections of Auguste Comte, who proposed to do every- 
thing ‘sans Dieu,’ and—these flowers from the garden of ‘a, God-intoxicated’ man.” 

It must be a very broad current, of course, which bears upon its bosom things as 
diverse as the Comtean worship of humanity, and the humanized theology of 
writers like Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Ward Beecher. But the current exists; the 
set of it is strong; and its influence is felt in every zone of religious opinion but. 
one-—the Roman Catholic. This tendency to the humanization of the divine is, 
in fact, the dominant religious tendency of the hour. You cannot read a religious 
book without feeling its influence. It makes itself known in a thousand, in a 
hundred thousand, subtle turns of language. Nothiig has so much affected the 
preaching of our day; and pulpit orators of more force than reverence are every 
Sunday committing themselves to phraseology on this topic, which, rigidly con- 
strued, would hurl them far over the Christian boundaries. 

It may be said that the tendency on one side is rather to be called a tendency 
towards the deification of the human than towards the humanization of the divine. 
But it will be found that this distinction soon eludes the grasp. You may keep the 
two things distinct in words, arid in the minds of thousands of good Christians the 
distinction is made. But they, like the rest of us, are under-the influence of the 
Zeit-Geist, and if they watch their own thoughts closely, they will find that the 
distinction slips in and out of consciousness pretty much at random. 

There is, or was, a school of prophetic interpretation—indeed, it can hardly be 
extinct—in which the authorities maintained that the Bible clearly predicted for the 


. 
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last times a falling away in which a man—a simple man—should be an object of 
worship ; and that, after the short reign of this apotheosized man, the Second Advent 
would take place. The teachers of this school did not trouble themselves with 
critical questions concerning the Book of Daniel, or entertain the question whether 
the rationalists were right in explaining away St. Paul’s Man of Sin and the 
Beast of the Revelation as simply the Emperor Nero, whose wound was said to be , 
healed, and who was expected to return, after a short hiding in the east, to perse- ` 
cute the Christians again.’ They took the plain letter of the Bible, and, putting 
text and text together, they taught that the Little Horn of Daniel, the Man of Sin 
of Paul, and the Beast whose deadly wound was healed in the Revelation, were one 
and the same being—a man, who, in the last days, was to be worshipped upon the 
„earth. If the prophets of this school have read certain “ Dreams” in the last book 
of M. Renan, or even if they have watched the tendency of certain recent specu- 
‘lations, we may conjecture what use they have made of the facts in buttressing up 
their theories. Indeed, common candour must admit that the coincidence is a litle 
remarkable. 

And now let us turn ow eyes in another direction—that is, nominally another. A 
prophet of a véry different school, Strauss, predicted that Christianity would go to 
pieces upon the rock of the lifé of Christ. While this prophecy has been going 
round the nominally Christian world, we have had everywhere “lives” of Christ 
almost wholly new in their spirit and method; and, in addition, religious teaching 
has avowedly arrived at concentrating itself upon the task of “preaching Christ ”— 
the Christ life—Christ the Divine Man—the spiritual Ideal ; and so forth. 

Those who were brought up in the old Evangelical tradition, are well aware that 
it is nothing new for the pulpit to declare thatits mission, first and last, is to preach 
Christ. But, except in certain circles of Christian association, very numerous no 
doubt, and including nearly all earnest Christians of the lower and lower-middle 
classes, the phrase, “ preaching Christ,” means to the modern ear something very 
different from what it meant among certain old-fashioned people, who would now 
almost be called troglodytes, even among religious people. ‘It is our first duty to 
preach Christ—the Christ life,” is the modern ery. But this is very different from 
what would have been conveyed by the words, “ We preach Christ Jesus and Him 
crucified,” in the lips of Newton, or Whitefield, or Bishop Villiers; very different 
indeed from what such words would now mean in the mouth of, say, Canon Ryle. 
The “Christ” whom educated preachers, reputed orthodox,—and whom men like Mr, 
Beecher and Mr. MacDonald “ preach,”—is a Christ brought out from the shrine, 


and set in the street, or the field, or the home; a figure from which the light that - ` 


is absolutely divine and supernatural has, for vulgar apprehension, nearly passed 
away. This will be plentifully—and quite sincerely—denied ; butitis true, for all 
that. And it is in part a result of the pressure of the Zeit-Geist, and in part an 
almost inevitable consequence of the kind of study of the life of Christ which has 
been forced upon the Christian advocate by rationalistic analysis. 

Now there is no question of sincerity, or indeed of ability or Biblical learning, 
in those divines who of late years have adopted, in some cases slid into, a 
manner of dealing with the figure of Christ which has evidently been evolved 
under the influence of the Zeit-Geist: Nor do we pronounce any judgment upon it, 
whether from a simply textual or a purely spiritual point of view, or taking it 
as matter of the high theology, with all its.topics of development and adaptation ; 

-nor do we entet into the very large questions which are suggested by this last 
sentence. Is it indeed true that a self-sustaining power in religious truth is a 
thing inconceivable? This has been maintained. It has been maintained that any 
religious idea whatever, once committed to the custody of the -human mind, takes 
its chance like any other idea, and rises and falls with the tides of human feeling, 
culture, and opinion. The Catholic Church smiles at this, and, if she were right, 
she could afford to do so. But-has Protestantism ever gone about to set her house 
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in order in this matter? Is there or is there not a belief more or less explicit— 
surely there is—among Protestants, that there is such a self-sustaining power as 
that just hinted at? And if there is not, how do all questions of the development of 
religious truth under the influence of the Zeit-Geist from time to time stand affected ? 

These questions are general, and it will not be denied that they are large ones. 
Ts it too much to say that they are usually evaded? And, to “apply,” must not 
the answer they receive bear grayely upon any such “development” of the idea of 
Christ as has of late years been going on under our eyes? That there has been a 
very, very great change is apparent to all but the blind; that the change con-' 
tinues with accelerating speed, and with an increasing vagueness of the language 
used, is equally obvious. Orthodox and heterodox are alike concerned in the 
question what its final terms will be. It might without difficulty be maintained 
that a current like the one we began by referring to, receiving many tributaries as 
it rolls on, is likely to sweep away certain landmarks that have been held to have 
something more than the calendar to vouch for their sacredness. 





EXTRA-PARLIAMENTARY POLITICIANS. 


HETHER Mr. Auberon Herbert was influenced in any degree by his 

\ \ reception in the House of Commons on a certain occasion is not material, 

but we may take it for granted that he was. not unduly or unworthily 
influenced by any such cause when he withdrew from St. Stephen’s to, farming and 
political lecturing, and that he sincerely believed he could, as he put it, serve his 
country more effectually out of Parliament than within it. Mr Herbert, so far as 
we know, has not provoked any virulent, or even unfriendly personal attacks. Of 
course, there is a distinction here. It was a virulent attack which drew from Mr. 
Bright his famous and rather startling “dirt and dignity ” letter, and any such 
attack may be called virulent which assumes, for the purpose of injuring another, 
more evil against him than the attacking side knows. An attack, however, is 
unfriendly when it simply calls public attention to known facts which an associate 
or admirer would not speak of. It may contain nothing untrue or unjust, and yet it 
may reasonably excite resentment; and may do real injury to things which men of 
all parties should desire to prosper. Indeed, there is scarcely a more important 
exercise of the political or controversial conscience than that which considers the 
question of the general bearing of attacks which, taken by themselves, may be just 
enough and susceptible of right uses at right times. The midst of a difficult enter- 
prise, for which all the available force is required, is not the time for calling any 
attention but a man’s own to his faults. 

If Mr. Auberon Herbert had laid himself open to attacks as numerous as the kindly 
things which may be recorded in his favour, one hardly ventures to guess how he 
would fare in any extra-parliamentary crusade of his. The last that the House of 
Commons saw of him was in his amiable capacity of chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Preservation of Wild Birds; and in all the purlieux of the House 
there was not a more gracious figure than his. Not only is he young, tall, and 
handsome,—there is something of the “ curled darling” about him; and his ex- 
ceeding sweetness aud patience of manner make it difficult to conceive how any one 
should ever want to “eave ’alf a brick at him.” But then we know that qualities 
like these have provoked hatred before now. We have heard ringing cheers follow 
him in a quotation from Shelley which embodied the very essence of Shelley’s 
political philosophy—an assertion of whatself-control and gentleness could do—and 
we have wondered to ourselves, as we listened, how many of those men, doctrinaire 
through and through, most of them, would upon slight provocation be ready to turn 
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and rend the owner of that flute-like, though manly voice. There is, meanwhile, 
this safeguard for Mr. Herbert and his comrades. He is as a voice crying in the 
wilderness. The set of the current towards the forms of paternal government he has 
devoted himself to opposing, is so strong as to sweep almost everything before it. 
Those who are on the winning side are inclined to say of the man who criticizes 
‘their first principles—‘ Let him alone ; it amuses him and does nothurt us.” People’s 
heads are full of what is in the air, and they do not stop to read Herbert Spencer. 
It seemed to us, on the particular occasion which we now have in our eye, that out 
of twelve hundred listeners there were probably not thirty who had any clear ideas 
of the argument for keeping certain things clear of government: interference. The 
heads of the audience were full of centralization, and there was not a vacant corner 
for Mr Herbert’s criticisms. { 

Mr. Gladstone oceupies a very different position as an extra-parliamentary force. 
In the first place, he is now actually in Parliament, and votes and speaks there. In 
the second place, he carries with him the immense prestige of long-continued 
political leadership. In the third place—to say nothing of other matters—he has 


_ lately devoted himself to matters that everybody can understand, and he has had at 


his back an immense weight of educated and intelligent opinion. One can easily 
understand the feeling which provokes the frequent attacks upon him. He will not 
lead the Liberal party; he will not give up his extra-parliameutary power over the 
people; and he will persist in appealing to first principles of humanity and justice, 
while yet he will keep firm hold of political considerations and impulses of lower 
kind. This is a most exasperating position for such a man to take up, and he has 
had to bear some of its natural inconveniences. Those who dwell admiringly, almost ` 
fondly, upon his magnificent personal qualities and his fineachievements—those who 
think his defeat upon a certain appeal to the country the most disastrous event of the 
kind within living memory—may look with concern upon the apparent loss of 
dignity which is implied in answering, if not in challenging, virulent or unamiable 
opponents. But what is a man in Mr. Gladstone’s position todo? There is an end 
of duelling, and, for the sake of others even more than himself, a great man may ' 
well feel bound to use, nay, in case of ‘need to strain, the moral resources of such 
situations as those in which Mr. Gladstone has more than once found himself lately. 
If, because pistols are abolished, everybody is to say or write what he likes against 
everybody else, the law of slander or libel being the only arbiter, we have a rather 
anarchic look-out before us in these days of public meetings and newspapers. 

The whole story of Mr. Gladstone’s public career since he lost his majority will form 
an instructive chapter in political history. When he intimated his disinclination to 
Jead the Liberal party any longer, he was both coaxed and scolded for his bad 
behaviour, scolding being the more usual application. He ought to lead his party. 
At least, he ought to nominate his successor. He would not even do that? Then 
let him shut himself up at Hawarden. It was not to be tolerated that he should 
run up to town by express at odd times and make speeches “ to throw the whole 
Liberal party into confusion.” In fact, if he had been a paid agent, ‘he could not 
have been more definitely treated as a sort of political chattel. After a short time 
it was conceded that in writing ecclesiastical pamphlets Mr. Gladstone might, in his 
older days, prove more effective than as a politician. But “oh, purblind race of 
miserable men!” there is a cloud in the East; it turns out that not Homeric nor 
ecclesiastical questions but blue-books “absorb” Mr. Gladstone (it is his own word, 
if he is correctly’reported) ; and almost before instruments can be adjusted to take 
his parallax, the man who had been shelved, and told not to come up to town at 
odd times and make irritating little speeches, stood disclosed, by mere honesty of 
moral passion, as the greatest political force in England. He was solemnly warned 
not to let off crackers when nobody was looking; and the answer has been the keenest 
sharp-shooting and the most telling artillery practice that have been witnessed for 
fifteen years. What has come of it—of the whole story, so far—is another question. 
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INTELLECTUAL DETACHMENT. 


HE lamented death of that remarkably clear-headed and pleasant writer, Mr. 
Walter Bagehot, has, of course, called forth much comment. From a 
quarter in which he was well known,—from, we presume, the pen of a 

gentleman whose name may be found bracketed even with his in certain Honours 
columns in certain University Calendars,—came the observation, that Mr. Bagehot 
was remarkable for intellectual detachment; a quality which he possessed to such 
a degree that (the friendly critic went on to say) he had often to rely upon mere 
guess-work in his attempts to estimate the force of particular currents of opinion 
and feeling. ‘ 

The phrase “ intellectual detachment” may be used simply to indicate that a 
person is, by temperament, not liable to be misled by*personal attachments, or any 
form of esprit-de-corps. So much, indeed, it must always include, whether it means. 
more or Jess. And we should, no doubt, all be ready at once to affirm that the 
quality is a quality of men rather than women. Yet, of course, it is often wanting 
in masculine minds, of great power. And, even where it undoubtedly exists, and 
ina high degree too, there must be limits to it. Nobody would say that Mr. 
Charles Reade was remarkable for intellectual detachment. Nor was Sir Walter 
Scott. Nor is Mr. Gladstone. If we say that Mr. Disraeli is, we at once puzzle the 
question. 

These instances are quite enough to hint at the care with which we must apply 
such a descriptive phrase as intellectual detachment, if we are to know what we 
mean. In the case of Mr. Walter Bagehot, the application was simple. He appears 
to have been a man of singular impartiality—indeed his writings and the known 
facts of his career prove it, without the special testimony of friends. His health 
was delicate, so that he was under a sort of compulsion to “save” himself by not 
mixing largely in general society—a sort of compulsion which too many delicate 
men of brains endeavour to resist, the endeavour ending by a total break-down. 
This, of itself, was favourable to intellectual detachment. If you. go the way 
of the social currents, it is scarcely possible not to be overborne by them now and 
then. The result may be far short of cliqueism, and yet be dangerous to impartial 
clear-headedness. That weak health should, with wise and generally conscientious 
men, tend to have this effect may perhaps be allowed to count for something to its 
credit as against Dr. Johnson’s dictum that sickness is a selfish rascal. 

It is not easy to strike the line‘between a just friendliness and a just spirit of party, 
and the spirit of clique and partiality. No man who has affections, much more no 
man who has both affections and enthusiasms, can be always impartial. Goethe 
was not overburdened with either—but he disclaimed any such capacity in words 
that are exactly to the point :—“ Aufrichtig zu seyn kann ich versprechen ; 
unparteilich zu seyn aber nicht.” But it must be confessed there is something 
provocative of scorn in the way in which the majority of mankind are nose-led by 
personal associations. That their creeds—religious, moral, and political—are all but 
wholly determined by such causes we need not trouble ourselves to say over again. 
Nor need we do more than note in passing the amusing way in which even cultivated 
persons, of considerable energy and ability, will frequently show that they are, even 
as to topics which cannot be judged of without intellectual detachment, very 
much at the mercy of the last clever friend they talk to, or the last clever thing 
they read: they are during one poor month of all the colours inthe prism, and 
apparently quite unconscious of anything of the sort. 

In cases coming under this head we readily perceive either that there is little 
co-ordinating power in the mind, or that it has to live from hand to mouth, and has 
not the requisite self-consciousness to tell it how this must work. The formation 
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of opinions upon current topics is not easier just because the world is full of a general 
buzz about them, either in print or in talk, or in both—it is all the more difficult. 
Jt is the capacity of holding aloof from whatever could influence the judgment un- 
duly before its own data are collected, that constitutes a large part of the quality, 
or group of qualities, constituting intellectual detachment. And all ‘observation 
assures us that this is exceedingly rare. So is another element, namely, the power 
of promptly pigeon-holing topics, and referring them to key-thoughts. This is an 
immense labour-saver, and highly conducive to correctness. We have never 
minutely examined any writings of Mr. Bagehot’s; but we have noticed the most 
exemplary caution in all that we have read; and a most admirable and very rare 
power of making general statements sufficiently particular to be perfectly clear, 
and yet too far “detached” to commit the author or his reader. We unhesitatingly 
pronounce this power to be an outcome of high conscientiousness. 

The intellectual detachment of Mr. Bagehot’s mind was pleasantly indicated by 
the nature of his humour. The best instance of this which we can just now recall 
was his account, in the Fortnightly Review, of his early intercourse with the late Mr. 
Crabb Robinson. It even struck us, at the time, that this was a little rough, and 
not quite fair to “old Crabb.” But, apart from its graphic fulness of information, it 
was interesting as an example of the utterly detached humour with which the 
author could write so much that was personal. How different this kind of humour 
from the humour of Shakspeare or Lamb! Some degree of intellectual detach- 
ment is necessary before humour can exist at all; but to humorous criticism like 
that of Mr. Bagehot the human specimen is almost like a creature in an aquarium, 
whose amusing habits may be watched without a shade of emotion. Mr. Bagehot 
boldly declared that he preferred the essays of Hazlitt to those of Lamb; and he 
was simply entertained when “ old Crabb” used to break out at him for this prefer- 
ence. But there was matter for more than amusement in the old man’s displeasure. 
The preference, in such a man as Mr. Bagehot, was remarkable. Between Hazlitt’s 
humour and Lamb’s there was all the difference between Lamb socially punning at 
his humble supper-table, in a small crowd of guests, and giving away a part of his 
personality to first one and then to another,—Procter, Godwin, Burney, Hunt, Dyer, 
Hone,—and Hazlitt, solitary at Winterslow Hut, writing a sub-acid essay while his 
partridge was roasting for him. There was a sort of turbidity about Lamb’s 
mind—an opaline turbidity of course—but still a turbidity, which did not wholly 
suit Mr. Bagehot. He liked something more akin to his own exceeding lucidity, 
and to that power of “Living to One’s Self” which is the subject of Hazlitt’s Essay. 
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